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PREFACE. 


|T  the  request  of  the  Congress  Committee,  I  l)ave  again 
seen  through  the  press  the  Official  Report  of  the  Churcli 
Congress.  As  heretofore,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons,  the  Publishers,  and  to 
Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke,  the  Official  Reporter,  my  fellow-workers  now 
for  three  successive  years.  None  can  know  so  well  as  the  Editor 
how  much  both  he  and  the  Committee  owe  to  the  accurate 
stenography  and  rapid  transcript  work  of  the  Reporter,  and  to  the 
diligence  and  care  of  the  Publishers*  staff.  The  publication  of  this 
Volume  within  seven  weeks  of  the  date  of  Congress  not  only 
reflects  high  praise  upon  my  fellow-helpers,  but  confers  a  great  boon 
upon  Subscribers,  who  will  receive  the  book  in  time  to  read  it  while 
the  sessions  of  Congress  are  fresh  in  the  memory.  My  own  work 
of  revision  has  been  done  in  the  midst  of  the  many  duties  and  cares 
which  are  the  portion  of  any  one  who  has  the  charge  of  a  large  town 
parish.  But  although  the  work  was  undertaken  at  this  disadvantage, 
it  has  been  conscientiously  carried  through,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  work,  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  found  ill-done. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  would  add  that  we  are  very  grateful 
to  Readers  and  Speakers  for  the  thoughtfulness  and  courtesy  they 
have  shown  in  revising  promptly  the  proofs  and  transcripts  of  their 
papers  and  speeches  ;  and  certainly  not  less  for  their  kind  forbearance 
under  official  pressure,  when  the  return  of  corrected  proofs  was,  in 
the  case  of  a  brief  delay,  urgently  demanded. 

As  regards  the  Congress  itself,  the  espri/  de  corps  appears  to  have 
been  fully  maintained  in  the  Border  City.     It  could  scarcely  have 
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been  otherwise  with  so  popular  a  Congressionist  as  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  for  President.  The  number  of  members  was  necessarily 
smaller  than  at  recent  Congresses,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
place  of  meeting  from  large  centres  of  population. 

One  feature  of  the  present  Congress  deserves  notice.  While 
Reading  had  for  its  motto  7i/o  irai/rcc  tv  wtrt,  Carlisle  went  a  long 
way  towards  realising  it  in  the  hearty  welcome  she  accorded  the 
representatives  of  various  branches  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
— Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States. 

May  each  succeeding  Church  Congress  manifest,  in  increasing 
measure,  the  unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  One  Body  of 
Christ,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  extended  unity — ^the 
federation  of  all  the  Churches — for  which  every  true  Christian  heart 
yearns  and  prays. 

The  Volume  now  goes  forth  with  the  hearty  desire  that  it  may  be 
used  of  God  to  the  edifying  of  His  Church  and  people. 

C.    DUNKLEY. 

S,  Mary's   Vicarage^   Wolverhampton ^ 
November  I'jth,  1884. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

The  Bishop  of  Moray,  Primus  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 


The  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 
The  Bishop  of  Brechin. 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 
The  Bishop  of  Dover. 
The  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 
The  Bishop  of  Bedford. 
The  Bishop  of  Antigua. 
The  Bishop  of  East  Equatorial  Africa. 
The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Bishop  of  Lahore. 
The  Bishop  of  Madras. 
The  Bishop  of  Maritzburg. 
The  Bishop  of  Nassau. 
The  Bishop  of  Riverina. 
The  Bishop  of  Travancore. 
The  Bishop  of  Wellington. 
Bishop  Perry. 
Bishop  Abraham. 
Bishop  Bromby. 
Bishop  Caldwell. 
Bishop  Cheetham. 
Bishop  Hellmuth. 
Bishop  Jenner, 
Bishop  Kelly. 
Bishop  Macdougall. 
Bishop  Mitchinson. 
Bishop  Oxenden. 
Bishop  Ryan. 
Bishop  Staley. 
Bishop  Titcomb. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manches- 
ter. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Worcester. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Exeter. 
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Vice-Presidents  (continued). 


The  Rev.  the  Worshipful  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Carlisle. , 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  West» 
moreland. 


The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Fumess. 
•The  Ven,  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Chalker,  Carlisle. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Richmondi  Carlisle. 


LAITY. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Muncaster,  Lord 

Lieutenant  of  Cumberland. 
H.  A.  Spedding,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of 

Cumberland. 
The  Mayor  of  Carlisle  (F.  P.  Dixon). 
His  Grace  the    Duke  of  Devonshire, 

K.G. 
I  Its  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Ttie  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
The  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
The  Earl  Nelson. 
The  Earl  of  Bective,  M.P. 
Lord  Henry  Scott,  M.  P. 
I^rd  Rollo. 
The  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  M.P. 


The  Hon.  Percy  S.  Wyndhara,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  A.  W.  Erskine. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Assheton 

Cross,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 
The    Right    Hon.    G.  A.   Cavendish 

Bentinck,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 

M.P. 
Sir  James  Ramsden. 
J.  Cropper,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
E.  Stafford  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
E.  Waugh,  Esq.,M.P. 
The  Mayor  of  Appleby  (T.  Wilson). 
The  Mayor  of  Barrow  (J.  Fell). 


GENERAL     COMMITTEE. 

Chairman — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
CLERGY. 


G.  H.  Ainger,  D.D.,  Rothbury. 

H,  Ainslie,  Windermere. 

E.  A.  Askew,  Greystoke. 

L.  R.  Ay  re,  Ulverston. 

C  W.  Bardsley,  Ulverston. 

H.  Bell,  Muncaster,  Carnforth. 

R.  Bower,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Carlisle. 

T.  W,  Bray,  Barrow. 

G.  Burnett,  Scotby. 

H.  J.  Bulkeley,  Lanercost. 

.S.  J.  Butler,  Great  Salkeld,  Penrith. 

E.  Carr  (Proctor  in  Convocation). 

J.  W.  Cartmell,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

E.  W.  Chapman,  Penrith. 

C.  H.  Chase,  Ambleside. 

W.  Cockett,  Upperby. 

T.  J.  Cooper,  Dalston. 

Professor  Mandell  Creighton,Embleton, 
Northumberland. 

G.  Crewdson,  Kendal. 

T.  Dalton,  Whitehaven. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Warkworth,  Northum- 
berland. 

J.  I.  Duncan,  Christ  Church,  Carlisle. 

R.  Duncan,  Whitehaven. 

H.  M.  Erskine,  Long  Marton. 

J.  A.  FeU,  Knells,  Carlisle. 

H.  M.  Fletcher,  Grasmere. 


E.  Gabriel,  Rockliffe. 

T.  M.  Gilbert,  Heversham,  Milnthorpe. 

T.  Goss,  St.  James*,  Carlisle. 

G.  H.  Gray,  Canterbury. 

J.  Green,  Cockermouth. 

E.  Harman  (Proctor  in  Convocation). 

G.  Hasell,  Aikton. 

H.  Hayman,  D.D.,  Aldingham,  Ulver- 
ston. 

S.  Hebert,  Christ  Church,  Sillolh. 

A.  Hodges,  St .  Stephen's,  Carlisle. 

G.  R.  Hoskins,  Higham,  Cocker- 
mouth. 

Henry  Hall-Houghton,  Melmerby 
Hall,  Penrith. 

J,  Hudson,  Crosby-on-Eden. 

J.  Irving,  Mil  lorn. 

W.  Jackson,  Carlisle. 

W.  Jones,  Bumeside,  Kendal. 

J.  B.  Kayss,  Wigton. 

W.  Keys- Wells,  Clifton,  Penrith. 

E.  H.  Knowles,  St.  Bees. 

J.  M.  Laycock,  Barrow. 

T.  Lees,  Wreay,  Carlisle. 

A.  G.  Loftie,  Beckermet. 

W.  Lyde,  Brough-under-Stainmore. 
J.  Macarthur,  Lamplugh. 
W.  A.  Mathews,  Appleby. 
H.  Monsarrat,  Kendal. 


*  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress. 
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J.  M.  Morgan,  Dalton-in-Fumess. 

[.  F.  Morion,  Ainstabl«,  Penrith. 

\V.  T.  Newbold,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

F.  H.  Palcy,  Cartmel. 

C.  H.  Parez,  Sianwix. 

W.  H.  Parker,  Cockermouth. 

'!'.  Phillips,  Ivegill,  Carlisle. 

T.  T.  Pollock,  Brigham. 

T.  W.  Powell,  Aspatria. 

F.  T.  Raikes,  ^^ilnthorpe. 

j.  H.  Ransome,  Kirkoswald,  Penriih. 

H.  D.  Kawnsley,  Crosthwaite,  Kes- 
wick. 

Francis  Redford,  Silloth. 

F.  Richardson,  St.  Paul's,  Carlisle. 

\V.  P.  Schaflfter,  Maryport. 

W.  M.  Schnibben,  Penriih. 

W.  M.  Shepherd,  St.  John's,  Carlisle. 


W.  Sherwen.  Dean,  Cockermouth. 
J.  Simpson,  LL.D.,  Kirkby  Stephen. 
H.  R.  Smith,  ( irange^over-Sands. 
E.  P.  Stock,  Windermere. 
W.  E.  Strickland,  Egremont. 
G.  W.   H.  Taylor,  Holy  Trinity,  Car- 
lisle. 
J.  J.  Thorriley,  Workington. 
H.  M.  To<id,  Westnewion. 
Henry  Ware,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
G.  R.  Wareing,  Carlisle. 
A.  Warren,  Appleby. 
G.  F.  Weston,  Crosby  Ravensworth. 
H.  Whitehead,  Newlands,  Keswick. 

A.  J.  Wilson,  The  Grammar  School^ 
Carlisle. 

B.  W.  Wilson,  Lazonby,  Penrith. 
J.  R.  Wood,  Stanwix,  Carlisle. 


LAITY. 


W.  L.  Alexander,  Lorton. 
R.  A.  Allison,  Scaleby  Hall. 

F.  A.  Argles,  Eversley,  Milnthorpe. 
Charles  Armstrong,  Stanwix. 

W.  B.  Amison,  Beaumont,  Penrith. 

Lbter  Asquith,  Carlisle. 

E.  B.  Wheatley  Balme,  High  Close, 
Ambleside. 

W.  Baldwin,  Dalton-in-Fumess. 

E.  H.  Banks,  Highmore  House, 
Wigton. 

Henry  Barnes,  M.D.,  Portland  Square, 
Carlisle. 

S.  J.  Binning,  Meadow  Terrace,  Car- 
lisle. 

G.  F.  Braithwaite,  Hawsmead,  Kendal. 
J.  R.  Bridson,  Belle  Isle,  Windermere. 
J.  H.  Brown,  Murrell  Hill,  Carlisle. 

William  Browne,  Tallentire  Hall. 

Richard  Burn,  Orion  Hall,  Tebay. 

J.  Bush,  Beau  thorn,  Penrith. 
William  Carrick,  Oakbank,  Scotby. 
Isaac  Cartmell,  Carlisle. 
Studholme  Cartmell,  Carlisle. 

F.  W.  Chance,  Morton. 

R.  H.  Clulterbuck,  Durran  Hill. 

J.  A  Cory,  Bramerton  Lodge,  Botch- 

erby. 
John  Cottcrill,  Carlisle. 
J.  R.  Creighton,  The  Snabs,  Scotby. 
W.  D.  Crewdson,  Kendal. 
C.  J.  Cropper,  Tolson  Hall,  Kendal. 
J.  F.  Crosthwaite,  Keswick. 
W.  I.  R.  Crowder,  Stanwix. 
W.  I.  R.  Crowder,  Junior,  Stanwix. 
H.  F.  Curwen,  Workington  Hall. 
Pattinson  Dalton,  Cummersdale. 

G.  H.   Dixon,    Chatsworth    Square, 
Carlisle. 

P.  J.  Dixon,  Burgh  House,  Burgh -by- 

&inds. 
Henry  Dobinson,  Stanwix. 


William  Dobinson,  Sianwix. 

M.  H.  Donald,  Stanwix. 

L.  F.  B.  Dykes,  Dovenby  Hall. 

C.  J.  Ferguson,  Ravenside. 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Carlisle. 

C.  Featherstonhaugli,  Staffield  Hall. 

Richard    Forsler,   Chatsworth  Square, 

Carlisle. 
William  Forster,  Houghton  Hall. 
S.  P.  Foster,  Kilhow. 
T.  II.  Godding,  Carlisle. 
W.  B.  Gordon,  The  Bank,  Carlisle. 
James  Graham,  Carlisle. 
Col.  Greenall,  Lingholme,  Keswick. 
H.  J.  Hal  ton,  Stanwix. 
A.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Windermere. 

C.  P.  Hardy,  Carlisle. 

Alfred  Harris,  Lunefield,  Kirkby  Loits- 

dale. 
J.  Harrison,  Newby  Bridge,  Ulvcrston. 

D.  R.  Harrison,  Stanwix. 

T.  Hartley,  Armathwaile  Hall. 
J.  E.  Hasell,  Dalemain. 
J.  W.  Hewitson,  Garden  Street,  Car- 
lisle. 

A.  H.  Hey  wood ,  Elleray,  Windermere. 
T.  Horrocks,  Eden  Brows. 

E.  Houjih,  Carlisle. 

W.  Hudleston,  Hull  on  John. 

J.  Hulsft,  Carlisle. 

T.  F.  r Anson,  M.D.,  Whitehaven. 

B.  A.  Irving,  Birthwaite  House,  Win- 
dermere. 

T.  A.  Irwin,  Lynehow. 

T.    W.   Jackson,  P'ellow  of  W^orccstcr 

College,  Oxford. 
G.  J.  Johnson,  Castlesteads. 

F.  M.  T.  Jones,  Lesketh  How,  Amble- 
side. 

J.  B.  Lee,  Brampton. 
W .  Lcwthwaite,  Broadgate,  Broughton- 
in-Furness. 
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Christopher  Ling,  Wandale,  Wetheral. 

S.  Lockie,  M.D.,  PonlaiKl  Square, 
Carlisle. 

Miles  Maclnnes,  Rickerby. 

II.  M.  Mackenzie,  Distington. 

J.  D.  Maclean,  Lazonby  Hall. 

r\  Markham,  Morland  Hall. 

Ci.  H.  Marsliall,  Fatterdale  Hall. 

R.  D.  Marshall,  Keswick. 

Thomas  Milbiirn,  Carlisle. 

(J.  E.  Moser,  Kendal. 

(ieorge  Mounsey,  Devonshire  Street, 
Carlisle. 

(j.  VV.  Mounsey- Hey  sham,  Castletown. 

J.  G.  Mounsey,  Castle  Street,  Carlisle. 

William  Nanson,  Carlisle. 

lohn  Norman,  Hoicherby. 

(i.  H.  H.  Oliphant-P'ciguson,  Broad- 
Beld  House. 

Tohn  Ostell,  Portland  Square,  Carlisle. 

\V.  B.  Page,  St.  Ann's. 

T.  C.  Paley,  M.D.,  Cartmel. 

K.  Parker,  Fremington,  Penrith. 

T.  H.  Parker,  Warwick  Hall. 

W.  Parker,  Carleton  Hill. 

Anthony  Parkin,  Sharrow  Bay,  Ulls- 
water. 

Richard  Pedder,  Finsthwaite,  Ulver- 
ston. 

W.  H.  Porter,  Heads  Nook. 

W.  Pritt,  Rampsbeck. 

(>.  H.  Puck le.  Nine  Oaks,  Windermere. 

G.  Redmayne,  Brathay  Hall,  Amble- 
side. 

J.  Richardson,  The  Oaks,  Dalston. 


G.  J.  M.  Ridehalgh,  Fell  Foot,  Newby 
Bridge,  Ulverston. 

H.  Riley,  Ennim,  Penrith. 

R.  Alleyne  Robinson,  South  Lodge, 
Cockermouth. 

George  Routledge,  Stonehouse. 

Lieut. -Col.  Salkeld,  Holm  Hiil. 

S.  (x.  Saul,  Brunstock. 

J[.  W.  Schneider,  Belsfield,  Winder- 
mere. 

Benjamin  Scott,  Stanwix. 

John  Scott,  Wetheral. 

H.  P.  Senhouse,  Hames  Hall. 

J.  Sinclair,  Hawick  Street,  Carlisle. 

J.  Bedwell  Slater,  Oakwood,  Brampton. 

J.  J.  Spedding,  Greta  Bank,  Keswick. 

J.  Stirhng,  Cleator. 

Joseph  Swainson,  Kendal. 

T.  C.  Thompson,  Milton  Hall. 

W.  B.  Turner,  Ponsonby  Hall. 

E.  T.  Tyson,  Maryport. 

C.  J.  Valentine,  Bank  Field,  Working- 
ton. 

C.  Vaughan,  Millom. 

Edward  Wadham,  Millwood,  Dal  ton - 
in-  Furness. 

W.  H.  Wakefield,  Sedgwick. 

John  Weston,  Enyeat,  Endmoor,  Miln- 
thorpe. 

J.  A.  Wheatley,  Portland  Square,  Car- 
lisle. 

T.  Newby  Wilson,  The  Landing,  Ul- 
verston. 

Lieut. -Col.  Wybergh,  Borrans  Hill. 


HONORARY  TREASURER—VJ.  B.  Gordon. 


HONORARY 

GLKRIGAL. 

Canon  Chalker. 
Canon  Cooper. 
W.  Jackson. 
Canon  Phillips. 
B.  W.  WiUon. 


SECRETARIES. 

LAY. 

R.  Crowd  er. 
W.  Dobinson. 
R.  S.  Ferguson. 
Miles  Maclnnes. 
W.  Nanson. 


SUBJECTS    COMMITTEE. 

The  Lord  Bishop,  Chairman, 
CLERGY. 


The  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
The  Dean  of  Manchester. 
Archdeacon  Prescoit. 
Archdeacon  Cooper. 
L.  R.  Ayre. 
Canon  Chalker. 
E.  W.  Chapman. 
Canon  Gilbert 
Dr.  Haynian. 
Canon  Knowles. 


T.  Lees. 

J.  Macarthur. 

Canon  Phillips. 

F.  Richardson. 
Canon  Richmond. 
Canon  Simpson. 

G.  W.  H.  Taylor. 
Canon  Ware. 

B.  W.  Wilson. 
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LAITY, 


R.  A.  Allison. 

£^.  B.  Wheatley  Balme. 

W.  D.  Crewdson. 

J.  Cropper,  M.P. 

Sir  Richard  A.  Cross,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

H.  Dobinson. 

M.  H.  Donald. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Erskine. 

G.  H.  H.  Oliphant-Fergoson. 


R.  Ferguson,  M.P. 

E.  Hough. 

M.  Maclnnes. 

H.  M.  Mackenzie. 

G.  E.  Moser. 

G.  W.  Mounsey-Heysham. 

G.  Routledge. 

W.  H.  Wakefield. 


Canon  Chalker  and  M.  Maclnnes,  Secretaries, 


RECEPTION    COMMITTEE. 


The  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  Chairman, 

G.  J.  Johnson, 
R.  S.  Ferguson, 


G.  I.  Johnson       )  y^^  chair  mm. 


CLERGY. 


R.  Bower,  Carlisle. 
J.  I.  Duncan,  Carlisle. 
T.  Goss,  Carlisle. 
A.  Hodges,  Carlisle. 
W.  Jackson,  Carlisle. 

F.  Richardson,  Carlisle. 
Canon  Richmond,  Carlisle. 
W.  M.  Shepherd,  Carlisle. 

G.  W.  H.  Tayler,  Carlisle. 
W.  Blake,  Wetheral. 

G.  Boag,  Carlisle. 
G.  Burnett,  Scotby. 
£.  W.  Chapman,  Penrith. 
Canon  Cooper,  Dalston. 
%,  Falle,  Brampton. 
J.  A.  Fell,  Knells. 


E.  H.  Fitch,  Burgh-by-Sands. 

E.  Gabriel,  Rockliffe. 

W.  GoUing,  Thursby. 

S.  Hebert,  Silloth. 

J.  N.  Hoare,  St.  John^s,  Keswick. 

J.  Hudson,  Crosby-on-Eden.     ^ 

J.  B.  Kayss,  Wigton. 

W.  A.  Mathews,  Appleby. 

J.  Phelps,  Houghton. 

H.  D.  Rawnsley,  Keswick. 

J.  Haslam-Sedgwick,  Annan. 

A.  Warren,  Bongate,  Appleby. 

H.  Whitehead,  Newlands,  Keswick. 

J.  R.  Wood,  Stanwix. 

A  Wright,  Gilsland. 


LAITY. 


T.  Anderson. 
C.  Armstrong. 
£.  H.  Banks. 
H.  Barnes,  M.D. 
S.  J.  Binning. 
J-  W.  Brown. 
J.  Burgess. 
W.  Carrick,  jun. 
I.  Cartmell. 

F.  W.  Chance. 

R.  H.  Clutterbuck. 
J.  Cotterill. 
J.  R.  Creighton. 
W.  I.  R.  Crowder. 
PattiDSon  Dalton. 
P.  J.  Dixon. 
H.  Dobinson. 

G.  Dove. 

C.  Featherstonhaugh. 
R.  Forster. 
G.  Graham. 
J.  Graham. 


H.  J.  Halton. 

C.  P.  Hardy. 

D.  R.  Harrison. 
J.  Hepworth. 

E.  Hough. 
T.  A.  Irwin. 
I.  James. 

J.  B.  Lee. 
C.  Line:. 
G.  A.  Main. 
T.  Milburn. 
G.  Mounsey. 
J.  G.  Mounsey. 
W.  Nanson. 
J.  Ostell. 
W.  B.  Page. 
T.  H.  Parker. 
W.  H.  Porter. 
J.  Postlethwaite. 
T.  Richardson. 
R.  A.  Robinson. 
J.  Rome. 
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G.  Rout  ledge. 
W.  Routledge. 
Colonel  Salkeld. 
S.  G.  Saul. 
B.  Scott 
Scott. 
N.  H.  Scott. 
H.  P.  Senhouse. 
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J.  Sinclair. 

J.  B.  Slater. 

W.  Steel. 

G.  Story. 

T.  C.  Thompson. 

J.  Watt. 

J.  A.  Wheatlcy. 


W.  Nanson,  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  and  R.  Crowder,  Sicreiarks, 


EXECUTIVE    AND    FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  Dean  ot  Carlisle,  Chairman,^ 
Aichdeacon  Prescott,    Vice- Chairman, 


The  Dean  of  Manchester. 
Archdeacon  Cooper. 
S.  J.  Binning. 
Canon  Chalker. 
F.  W.  Chance. 
Canon  Cooper. 
R.  Crowder, 
W.  Dobinson. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Fell. 


C.  J.  Ferguson. 
R.  S.  Ferguson. 
W.  B.  Gordon. 
M.  Maclnnes. 
W.  Nanson. 
J.  B.  Slater. 
W.  H.  Wakefield. 
J.  A.  Wheatley. 


Hottorary  Architect — C.  J.  Ferguson. 
R.  S.  F^erguson  and  W.  Dobinson,  Secretaries, 


Balance  Sluet. 
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CONGHESS    HALL, 
Tuesday    Morning,     Seftbubbr     30TH,     1884. 


PRESENTATION    OF   PASTORAL    STAFF   TO    THE 

PRESIDENT,  AND  WELCOMING  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

BY  THE   CORPORATION   OF  CARLISLE. 

A  LARGE  number  of  members  of  the  Church  Congress  and  others  assembled  in  the 
Congress  Hall,  at  Ten  o'clock,  to  witness  the  presentation  of  a  Pastora^  Staff  to  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  President  of  the  Congress.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Carlisle  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  present  an  address  of 
welcome  (o  the  Church  Congress. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Muncaster,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Cumberland. 

My  Lord  Bishop — The  duty  has  been  committed  to  me — the  pleasing  duty,  which  I 
am  peculiarly  gratified  to  peitorm — of  presenting  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  this  diocese  this  Pastoral  Staff,  which  we  offer  to  you  for  the  use  of  yourself  and 
your  successors  in  the  See  of  Carlisle  ;  and  we  desire  it  to  be  received  by  you  as  a 
grateful  recognition  of  tl^e  untiring  zeal  with  which  you  for  fifteen  years  have  per- 
formed the  labours  of  your  pastorsd  office.  The  duties  of  which  this  staff  is  and  has 
been  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  the  symbol  are  so  happily  expressed  on  the 
monumental  brass  in  our  cathedral  erected  to  the  memory  ot  Bishop  Robinson,  a 
prelate  of  the  reformed  branch  of  our  Church,  that  I  mav  be  permitted  to  quote  the 
words  on  this  occasion.  The  words  are  engraven  on  the  Pastoral  Staff  which  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand : — Corrigenda^  Susteniando^  Vigilando^  Dirigtndo,  I  think, 
my  lord,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  fulfilling  those  duties  you  have  striven  earnestly 
to  correct  whatever  has  been  amiss ;  that  you  have  by  hearty  help  sustained  every 
good  work ;  that  you  have  watched  over  the  interests  committed  to  your  charge ; 
and  that  you  have  ever  striven  to  direct  those  who  have  sought  your  counsel.  That 
yx>u  may  long  preside  over  us,  that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  your  labours  in  this 
diocese,  and  so  earn  a  place  amongst  those  distinguished  prelates  who  have  preceded 
Tou  in  this  See,  and  whose  effigies  form  one  of  the  principal  adornments  of  this  staff, 
IS,  I  venture  to  say,  the  wish  o?  a  large  number  of  persons,  both  within  and  without 
your  diocese,  who  have  profited  by  your  counsel. 

Mr.  Alderman   F.  P.  Dixon,  the  Worshipful  Mayor  of 

Carlisle. 

My  Lord  Bishop — I  beg  to  call  upon  the  Town  Clerk  to  read  the  address  of  the 
Corporation  to  the  President  and  members  of  the  Church  Congress. 

The  Address. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Harvey  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  President,  and  the  Members 

of  the  Church  Congress  meeting  at  Carlisle, 

We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Carlisle  in  Council  assembled, 
desire,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  generally  of  this  ancient  dty,  to 
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ofier'  to  your  lordship  and  the  members  of  the  Cliurch  Congress  meeting  here  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  that  Carlisle  should  have  been  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  this  year  of  grace  1884. 

We  would  sincerely  hope  that  though  Carlisle  is  situate  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  England  and  of  the  Scottisli  Border,  and  distant  from  the 
residences  of  many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  tHe  meetings  of  the  Church 
Congress,  this  present  meeting  may  not  be  less  fruitful  in  interest  and  abiding  benefit 
and  blessing  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  in  communion  with  her,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  at  large,  than  previous  meetings  have  been,  and 
more  especially  that  this  city  and  diocese  may  reap  a  large  blessing,  and  be  animated 
to  increased  exertion  in  all  Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 

In  welcoming  the  members  of  the  Church  Congress  to  this  city,  we  would  advert  to 
one  circumstance  which  distinguishes  this  diocese  from  all  other  English  dioceses, 
except  the  recently-formed  one  of  Newcastle,  namely,  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
sister  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  which  is  established  as  the  National  Church  another 
and  distinct  branch  of  Christ's  universal  Church,  diflfering  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  Church  organisation  and  government,  but  one  with  her  in  all  essential  doctrine,  so 
that  our  beloved  Sovereign  is  able,  without  compromise  of  principle,  to  belong  to  both 
Churches,  and  to  worship  in  the  sanctuaries  of  each  ;  the  two  Churches  agreeing  also 
in  professing,  as  declared  by  the  articles  and  Act  of  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
*'  the  true  Protestant  Religion,"  which  every  Sovereign  of  these  realms  is  bound  by 
law  to  take  and  subscribe  a  solemn  oath  inviolably  to  maintain  and  preserve.     In 
former  times,  under  different  Sovereigns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  though 
professing  the  same  form  of  religion,  and  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  Church  of 
the  Roman  obedience,  were  deadly  and  inveterate  foes,  so  that  Scotsmen  were  not 
allowed  to  settle  or  trade  in  this  city,  then  a  frontier  fortress.     Now,  under  the  same 
Sovereign,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  though  belonging  for  the  most  part  to 
difierent  visible  Churches,  with  difterent  forms  of  Church  government,  form  one 
united  people,  and  numbers  of  our  Scottish  brethren  are  settled  within  this. city,  and 
are  amongst  its  most  active  and  valuable  citizens.     They  have  here  also  large  and. 
flourishing  congregations  connected  both  with  the  Scotch  Established  Church  and 
with  other  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  they  unite,  as  do  also  the  members  of  the 
numerous  and  influential  Wesleyan  body,  and  of  the  various  congregations  of  Noncon- 
formist Christians,  with  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  fraternal  intercourse, 
and  in  common  objects  of  Christian  work  for  the  spiritual  besiefit  of  mankind  and  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  support  of  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  for  supplying  temporal  relief.     These  various  bodies  regard  with  much 
interest  the  meeting  now  about  to  take  place,  and  have,  both  ministers  and  people, 
shown  their  kindly  feeling  in  offering  hospitality  to  and  receiving  as  guests  varK>tis 
members  of  the  Congress  attending  the  meeting. 

As  a  Corporate  Body,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  example  of  New- 
Castle  in  placing  at  the  service  of  the  Congress  a  Hall  large  enough  for  the  holding  of 
the  meetmgs.  We  have  gladly,  however,  given  such  assistance  in  the  way  of  accom- 
modation as  we  are  able,  and  we  have  now  only  to  express  the  earnest  wish  that  the 
meeting  may  be  in  every  way  a  success,  and  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  religion  in  general. 

Given  under  our  Common  Seal  at  the  Guild  Hall  of  the  said  City,  this  Thirtieth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four. 

F.  P.  DIXON,  Mayor. 
(Seal)  JNO.  NANSON,  Town  Clerk.  • 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — Before  I  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
address  which  you  have  heard  read,  it  is  my  desire  to  take  this  earliest  opportunity  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  citizens  to  give  the  Church  Congress  a  hearty  welcome 
to  our  old  border  city,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  meeting  which  commences 
to-day  will  be  a  successful  and  profitable  one  in  every  respect.  The  address  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  I  doubt  not,  derives  some  value  m  the  eves  of  your  lordshiri  and 
of  the  other  members  of  this  Confess  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  unaniinouslv 
passed  by  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle.  And  I  think  I  may  further  say  it  heartily 
represents  the  opinions  regarding  the  Church  Congress  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ancient  and  royal  city.  My  lord,  for  something  like  fifteen  years  vou 
have  been  Bishop  of  this  northern  diocese,  and  during  that  lime  you  have  admixablv 
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dischai^ed  the  numerous  duties  appertaining  to  your  office ;  you  have  taken  the 
liveliest  interest  in  all  public  affairs  in  Carlisle  ;  and  the  admirable  manner  with  which 
you  have  supported  our  various  charitable  institutions  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
citizens  of  Carlisle.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  you  by  presenting  you  with  this  address.  I  trust  that  the 
meeting  over  which  you  are  about  to  preside  will  be  a  successful  one  in  every  respect ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  derive  peculiar  feelings  of  gratification  from  presiding  over  this 
Congress  in  this  your  own  beloved  diocese.  I  will  only  further  express  the  hop<  that 
your  valuable  life  may  long  be  spared,  and  that  you  will  be  blessed  with  health  and 
strength,  and  may  be  able  to  do  much  more  work  for  the  good  old  Church  of 
England,  of  which  vou  are  so  distinguished  an  ornament  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  Mayor  of  this  city,  in  presenting  you  with  the  address  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President, 

My  Lord — ^Your  lordship  will  easily  believe  me  when  I  say  that  this  is  to  me,  not  only 
a  most  interesting  and  touching  occasion,  but  almost  an  overwhelming  one.     Your 
lordship  has  been  kind  enough  to  use  words  concerning  myself  and  my  ministry, 
which,  if  I  could  for  one  moment  attempt  even  in  my  mind  tc  appropriate  in  their 
fulness  to  myself,  would  be  the  best  demonstration  that  I  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
them.     I  do  not  deny  that  during  the  fifteen  years  which  you  and  the  Mayor  remind 
me  I  have  presided  over  this  diocese,  it  has  been  my  humble  effort  to  do  my  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  whidi  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me.     On  the  first  occasion 
that  I  bad  to  address  the  inhabitants  of  this  diocese,  I  stated  that  my  intention  in 
coming  here  was  to  be  Bishop  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  any 
particular  portion  of  it.    I  promised  then,  that  if  I  found  any  man  in  any  part  of  the 
diocese  doing  his  work  according  to  his  ability,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  our  common  Master,  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  power  support  that  man  in 
his  work,  whether  he  happened  to  agree  with  me  on  all  theological  points  or  not. 
I  trust  I  may  appeal  to  tne  diocese  that  I  have  acted  upon  that  principle  ever  since. 
I  sincerely  thank  all  the  members  of  the  diocese,  to  whatever  school  they  may  be 
supposed  to  belon^T  for  the  loyal  and  kind  manner  in  which  they  have  ever  worked 
with  me,  and  in  wnich  they  have  always  attended  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  me  to 
them.     Therefore,  my  lord,  my  time  of  ofHce  in  this  diocese,  whether  it  has  been  as 
useful  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  believe  and  to  say,  or  whether  it  has  been,  as  I 
rather  believe,  much  less  conspicuous  for  its  usefulness  than  your  kindness  is  willing 
to  suppose — still  it  certainly  has  been  to  me  a  time  of  much  joy  and  happiness  ;  and 
all  my  labours,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  and  all  my  anxieties,  which  necessarily 
must  be  somewhat  considerable  in  the  episcopal  office — all  have  l3een  soflened  and 
made  sweet  to  me  by  the  thorough  love  and  sympathy  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  the 
hands  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity.     My  lord,  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise 
than  a  pleasing  thing  to  me  to  fifid  that  the  affection  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this 
diocese  has  taken  such  a  form  as  that  which  you  have  given  to  it  in  presenting  to  me 
this  Pastoral  Staff.     What  shall  I  say  of  the  staff  itself  ?    It  needs  no  words  from  me. 
That  it  is  beautiful  exceedingly  will  go  without  saying,  but  I  cannot  help  just  remark- 
ing, that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  felicitous  that  some  of  the  great  men 
connected  with  this  diocese,  and  this  part  of  the  world  in  times  past,  have  been 
rendered  in  effigy  on  this  beautiful  staff    The  names  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Kenti- 
gem  can  never  be  forgotten  in  these  northern  regions,  and  they  may  well  be  an  example 
to  all  of  us  in  these  days,  who,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  a  very  different  po- 
sition of  things,  are  nevertheless  called  upon  to  do  the  same  work  for  Christ  which 
they  did  in  their  time.     I  cannot  help  believing  and  hoping  that  the  representation  of 
those  men  upon  this  Pastoral  Staff  may  at  least  have  some  little  humble  tendency  to 
keep  their  memory  green  amongst  us.     My  lord,  in  presenting  this  staff,  you  have 
alluded  to  a  more  modem  occupant  of  the  See  of  Carlisle.     You  referred,  and  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  with  great  felicity,  to  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Robinson  in  our  Cathedral, 
which  bears  upon  the  Pastoral  Staff  those  four  very  emphatic  words  which  your  lord- 
ship quoted.     I  have  a  copy  of  that  monument  at  Rose  Castle  ;   I  often  look  at  it, 
and  I  often  think  that  those  words  do,  as  you  have  wisely  said,  express  in  a  very  con- 
cise, emphatic,  and  striking  manner,  the  duties  which  belong  to  a  Bishop ;  duties 
common  to  those  who  occupied  the  office  in  the  earliest  times,  to  those  who  occupied 
it  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  those  who  occupy  it  now  in  these  post-reformation  days. 
I  was  glad  that  you  referred  to  the  period  of  that  effigy — 1616 — showing  as  it  does 
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that  the  Pastoral  Staff  has  always  been  considered  a  good  symbol  of  the  episcopal 
office.     Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  condition  of  things  which  should  refader 
the  Pastoral  Staff— in  fact  the  Shepherd's  Crook — other  than  a  touching,  striking, 
and  useful  symbol  of  that  which  a  Bishop  has  to  do.    My  lord,  I  thank  you,  and 
through  you  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  diocese,  for  the  beautiful  staff  which  they 
have  presented  to  me  and  my  successors,  and  still  more  for  the  love  which  \as 
dictated  the  gift.     Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  the  address 
which  it  has  pleased  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the  Corporation  unanimously  to  pass  to 
myself  and  the  Churdi  Congress  assembled  in  this  place.     It  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me,  and  to  those  who  have  worked  with  me  throughout  the  whole  of  our  not  in- 
considerable labours  in  preparing  for  the  Congress,  to  have  had  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion which  we  have  had  from  yourself  and  those  who  are  bound  up  with  you  in 
municipal  affairs.    In  the  address  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  present,  you 
refer  at  some  considerable  length  to  the  geographical  position  of  this  diocese,  and  to 
certain  consequences  which  follow  from  that  position.    I  don't  think  it  necessary  to 
remark  upon  each  point  which  you  have  brought  before  me  in  your  address,  but  I  will 
say  in  general  how  much  I  sympathise  with  the  desire  that  our  Scotch  brethren  and 
ourselves  should  live  together  in  cordial  and  kindly  co-operation.    I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  difference  between  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  in  the  warmth 
with  which  this  Congress  has  been  received.    I  trust  that  our  Scotch  brethren,  even 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  church  government,  may  take  an  interest  in  what  passes 
during  this  week,  and  that  it  may  be  not  without  profit  to  them.    And,  Mr.  Mayor, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  you  also  .  stated  that  the  coming  of  this  Congress  at 
Carlisle  has  had  the  kindly  feeling,  not  only  of  those  who  profe^edly  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  of  manv  of  those  who  conscientiously  differ  from  her ;  and  you 
stated  that  they  have  shown  tne  reality  of  their  sympathy  by  offering  hospitality  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Congress.      I  assure  you  I  speak  the  feeling  of  every 
member  of  the  Congress  when  I  say  that  we  have  received  that  kindness  with  all 
thankfulness.      It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  one  great  blessing  of  such  gatherings  is,  that 
they  bring  together  persons  who  in  some  respects  differ  one  from  another,  and  it  may 
be,  when  they  are  brought  more  closely  together,  and  see  how  much  there  is  that  is 
common  in  the  objects  they  have  in  view — that,  even  though  they  may  not  be  united 
on  external  points  of  Church  fellowship,  their  hearts  may  nevertheless  be  brought 
more  nearly  together,  and  they  may  see  that  the  Church  which,  for  spme  reason  or 
another — ^it  is  not  forme  to  discuss  those  reasons — they  feel  themselves  unable  entirely 
to  join,  is  nevertheless  doing  a  great  and  good  work  in  which  they  can  sympathise, 
ana  in  which  they  desire  it  may  have  the  most  entire  success.    Mr.  Mayor,  you  were 
good  enough  to  apologise  in  the  address  that  has  been  presented  to  me  for  not  having 
offered  us  a  room  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Congress.      I  think  the  apology  was 
abundantly  sufficient.     It  very  much  reminds  one  of  the  famous  apology  made  to 
Charles  the  Second  why  the  bells  had  not  been  rung  in  a  certain  town  which  his 
Majesty  visited.     I  think  it  is  stated  there  were  thirty-nine  reasons,  the  first  one  being 
that  there  were  no  bells  to  ring.  You,  Mr.  Mayor,  studying  brevity  and  pithiness  in  your 
address,  have  not  troubled  us  with  any  other  reasons,  but  have  simply  told  us  that  you 
have  no  room  in  the  town  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
have  not  offered  us  a  room.     I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  that  we  entirely 
accept  the  apology.     But  if,  as  connected  with  this  city,  I  may  just  make  one  passing 
observation  by  way  of  improving  that  apology  which  yon  have  been  kind  enough  to 
make,  I  would  venture  to  say  tins — Take  care  that  before  another  Church  Congress 
comes,  thiscity  of  Carlisle  has  possessed  itself  of  that  which  it  requires,  not  only  for  the 
Church  Congess,  but  for  a  variety  of  other  useful  purposes — ^take  care  that  this  city 
does  possess  an  adequate  public  room.     Mr.  Mayor,  I  think  I  have  now  said  all  that 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.     Many  things  come  to  one's 
mouth  because  one's  heart  is  full,  but  I  content  myself  with  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made,  only  adding,  in  conclusion,  how  sincerely  thankful  I  feel  to  you  and  the  city  autho- 
rities for  all  you  have  done  in  default  of  this  public  room,  and  how  much  I  sympathise 
with  your  desire  that  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  may  be  of  great  profit,  not  only  to 
the  Church  of  England,  but  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  this  countiy. 

The  Kight  Rev.  the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  then  went  in 
procession  to  attend  morning  service  at  the  Cathedral,  St.  Cuthbert's  and  St.  Mary's. 
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THE    SERMON 


BY 


HIS   GRACE   THE   ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK, 


PREACHED  IN 


CARLISLE    CATHEDRAL^ 


On    Tuesday,     September    30TH,     1884. 


**  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." — 

Matf,  xxviii.  20, 

When  Richard  Rothe  has  to  consider  the  doctrine  that  prophecy 
and  miracle  are  the  two  criteria  of  a  revelation,  the  two  tests  of 
its  truth,  he  is  led   to  inquire  whether  there  could    be  con- 
ceived a  divine  revelation    without   these  two.     "  Miracle  and 
prophecy  are  not,  to  my  eyes,  two  criteria  added  to  a  revela- 
tion that  exists  without  them,  and  only  given  to  prove  that  it 
is  credible,  but  they  are  the  constituent  elements  of  a  revelation 
itself.     I  regard  as  incomplete  and  erroneous  the  idea  of  the  old 
theology  which  treats  a  miracle  as  a  divine  action  by  which  God 
means  to  accredit  His  servants  to  those  to  whom  they  are  sent 
The  purpose  of  God  in  working  miracles  is  to  manifest  Him- 
self plainly  to  man,  whose  eyesight  is  obscured  by  sin.     There 
where  miracle  and  prophecy  are  is  the  evident  manifestation  of 
God,   and   God  cannot  reveal   Himself  in   any  other  manner." 
Thus  speaks  Rothe.    The  distinction  is  of  capital  importance. 
If  the  primary  purpose  of  miracles  were  to  attest  a  divine  com- 
mission, then  the  more  public  the  scene,  and  the  more  in  number 
the  witnesses,  the  more  valuable  as  evidence.     "  If  Thou  be  the 
Son  of  God,  cast    Thyself   down   from  the    pinnacle    of   the 
Temple,"  that  all  may  see  Thee,  believers  and  unbelievers  alike. 
Or  if  the  object  of  prophecy  be  to  attest  the  prophet,  show  us 
minutely  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  things  that  are  to  come. 
Say  not  "  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man ; "  give  us  the 
exact  chronicle  of  the  remaining  days  of  Thy  ministry,  and  as 
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the  daily  fulfilment  is  evolved,  those  who  observe  it  will  be  put 
to  silence.     But  it  is  not  to  be  so.    A  revelation  is  a  special 
presence  of  the  Most  High,  and  prophecy  and  miracle  are  the 
word  and  the  act  of  the  present  God.    They  will  bear  witness 
to  the  ministers  of  such  a  revelation,  inasmuch  as  divine  truths 
are  proclaimed  and  divine  works  done.     But  miracle  and  pro- 
phecy do  not  merely  usher  in  and  announce  a  revelation,  they 
are  themselves  the  revelation.     Wonders  are  done  and  divine 
words  spoken,  because  God  Himself  is  present,  and  these  two 
are  His  attributes.     It  is  not  the  primary  conception  of  a  miracle 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;   nor  of  prophecy  that 
it  is  a  revelation  of  things  to  come ;  but  both  are  the  result 
of  God's  holy  presence,  who  in  the  exercise  of  His  perfect  free- 
dom makes  Himself  known  by  the  outer  and  the  inner  wonder, 
by  His  work  upon  the  outer  world  where  His  laws  prevail,  and 
upon  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit  of  man,  created  by  Him  and 
in  His  image. 

It  has  been  admitted,  however,  by  all  writers,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  in  each  dispensation 
withdrawn  "by  degrees.  Whether  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the 
prophets  of  the  old  covenant,  or  in  John  the  Baptist  the  old  in- 
spiration was  revived,  so  that  the  list  of  the  prophets  closed  with 
him,  we  cannot  dispute  that  the  Jews  admitted  into  their  theory 
of  prophecy,  so  reverent  and  so  careful,  the  idea  of  a  waning  and 
a  cessation  of  the  prophetic  gift.  For  forty  years  of  the  second 
temple,  say  some,*  did  prophecy  continue,  and  no  longer.  In 
the  Christian  Church,  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  whilst  they  affirm  the  existence,  imply  also 
the  rarity  and  the  decline  of  prophecy — "  Amongst  us.  even  till 
now,  are  to  be  found  the  gifts  of  prophecy."  The  Montanist 
enthusiasm  and  claim  to  prophecy,  rejected  by  the  Church,  found 
some  colour  for  its  claims  in  the  fact  that  here  and  there  in  the 
Churches  prophetic  manifestations  were  still  given. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  these  special  gifts  were  heard 
of  no  more.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Aquinas  and  others, 
that  prophecy  and  miracle  have  marked  the  beginning  of  each 
dispensation,  receding  and  being  withdrawn  when  it  had  become 
rooted  and  established  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Founded  on  the 
miracle  of  Pentecost,  the  Church  prevailed  and  conquered 
heathenism,  not  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  miracles,  but  by  the  power 
of  the  truth  over  men's  consciences  ;  not  chiefly  by  utterances 
with  tongues  and  the  interpretation  of  therti.  At  what  time 
exactly  miracle  and  prophecy  were  withdrawn  it  is  not  needful 
to  ascertain.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Church  continued  to 
flourish  and  to  abound,  albeit  the  records  of  miracle  and  prophecy 
became  by  degrees  scant  and  rare.    And  we  seem  to  be  driven 
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by  Rothe's  argument  near  to  a  shipwreck  on  this  rock ;  that 
whereas  miracle  and  prophecy  are  the  attributes  of  God  and 
signs  of  His  presence,  a  Church  could  go  forward  and  could  be 
crowned  with  many  souls  converted  and  sanctified,  though  these 
two  divine  attributes  had  come  to  be  wanting  to  her  life.     If 
the  divine    attributes  be  withdrawn,  what  has  become  of  the 
promise  of  the  Divine  Presence  ?    The  answer  is  not  difficult  to 
find.     It  is  not  that  God  has  turned  away  from  His  Church  ;  it 
is  not  that  His  attributes  are   altered.     It  is  rather  that  the 
sphere  and  mode  of  His  working  have  changed.     When  as  yet 
there  are  few  spirits  of  men  that  acknowledge  the  new  revela- 
tion, miracle  and  prophecy   proclaim    to    the  world    the  new 
dispensation  or  mode  of  dealing  with  His  people ;  and  the  veil 
of  the  temple  is  rent,  and  the  graves  are  opened,  and  One  rises 
from  the  dead,  and  tongues  as  of  fire  sit  upon  the  newly  gathered 
company,  and  strange  languages  are  spoken.     But  as  the  new 
revelation  is  received  into  the  hearts  of  many,  the  presence  of 
God,  less  manifest  in  the  outer  world,  is  revealed  in  the  hearts. 
Nothing  has  been  taken  away.     The  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
is  greater  than  before ;  but  it  is  heard  in  the  secret  shrines  of 
many  hearts.     Miracles  are  there  still ;  yes,  "  Greater  works  than 
these,  because  I  go  to  My  Father."     But  they  are  within  the 
hearts  that  he  takes  to  His  keeping  to  transform  them  and  re- 
new.    The  works  are  as  real,  but  they  are  more  occult.     Their 
effects  are  greater  and  spread  wider  than  the  original  wonders  ; 
but  they  mix  with  the  common  acts  of  life,  and  are  not  so  easily 
distinguished  from  them.     A  man  consecrates  himself  for  the 
work  of   making  Christ  known,  among  men  of  inferior  races, 
under  the  tropical  sun,  in  conditions  that  are  fatal  to  European 
life  sooner  or  later  ;   his  resolve  thus  to  seek  the  martyr's  crown 
is  just  as  divine  in  its  origin  and  far  more  beneficent  in  its  effects, 
than  if  he  had  walked  on  the  water  to  rejoin  his  friends  ;  but  it 
is  veiled  behind  the  common  conditions,  of  coming  and  going,  of 
choosing  a  profession  ;  indeed,  it  is  outwardly  not  distinguishable 
from  the  act  of  another,  who  goes  to  the  same  mephitic  region, 
for  trade  or  for  official  employment     Since  the  beginning  of  our 
dispensation  the  mode  of  working  has  changed  ;   but  nothing 
else.     There  can  be  no  Church  of  God  in  which  He  is  not  present ; 
and  there  can  be  no  presence  of  God  that  does  not  fitly  manifest 
itself.     There  can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  marks  of  the 
Divine  Presence  at  the  inception  of  a  revelation,  and  those  which 
accompany  its  settled  growth  and  course. 

Nothing  is  lost  to  the  Church,  as  nothing  is  ever  lost  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature.  Spiritual  forces  are  transmuted,  as  are 
physical,  but  without  loss  or  waste.  That  which  in  our  Church 
answers  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  must  be  the  mark  that  she  lives 
upon  the  truth  and  faithfully  proclaims  it.  That  which  answers 
to  the  nliraculous  power  at  the  beginning  is  the  loving  activity     ^^ 
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which  heals  and  succours  and  consoles  the  blind  and  maimed 
and  ignorant,  and  them  that  hunger  and  thirst,  and  them  that 
have  passed  under  the  slavish  domination  of  great  sins.  **  He 
that  believeth  on  Me  the  works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also  ;  and 
greater  works  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  My  Father  !  "  Greater ! 
because  they  were  done  in  all  the  world,  and  not  alone  in  Pales- 
tine. Greater !  for  tribes  and  nations  were  dealt  with,  and  not 
the  stray  sufferer  here  and  there.  Greater !  for  the  gathering  of 
lost  souls  was  the  result  of  them,  and  not  the  conquest  over 
paralysis  and  mental  possession  and  physical  death.  Do  we 
shrink  from  the  comparison  implied  in  that  word  "  greater  ?  " 
Do  we  feel  tempted  to  explain  it  away  ?  It  is  not  a  comparison 
between  man  and  God.  All  the  works  are  His  alone  ;  and  the 
comparison  is  between  works  done  by  natural  forces  obedient  to 
the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  by  men  possessed  and  informed  by 
His  Spirit  Nor  is  it,  to  my  own  mind,  more  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  miracle,  like  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  interferes 
more  with  a  supposed  inviolable  order  of  nature,  than  do  the 
marvels  of  the  human  mind  and  will,  when  it  enters,  inspired  by 
holy  purposes,  into  human  affairs.  St  Paul,  seeing  the  man  of 
Macedonia  in  his  vision,  came  to  Europe ;  Augustine  came  to 
England ;  ClarWson  and  Wilberforce  denounced  the  slave  trade. 
Great  spiritual  forces  were  in  each  case  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
earth's  activity  ;  and  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  "  fixed  order  of 
nature "  proved  to  be  elastic  enough  to  make  room  for  them. 
You  can  only  maintain  an  absolute  inviolable  order  of  nature  by 
denying  the  reality  of  the  will :  a  single  case  of  an  action  that 
can  be  done  or  forborne  at  pleasure  is  fatal  to  it  Nature,  so  to 
speak,  has  to  wait  till  it  is  done  or  forborne,  and  to  adjust  herself 
to  the  decision.  A  recorded  wonder  is  denied  because  it  is  a 
miracle  ;  but  before  you  can  affirm  that  it  is  a  violation  of  nature's 
laws,  you  should  have  an  absolute  knowledge  of  nature  •  and 
before  you  can  deny  it,  the  same  knowledge  would  be  required. 

The  Church  then,  as  a  witness  of  truth,  and  as  a  worker  of  love 
has  the  two  gifts  which  represent  and  replace  the  gifts  of  pro- 
phecy and  of  miracle ;  and  those  two  are  the  present  tokens  of 
the  divine  indwelling  ;  just  as  these  two  were  in  the  earliest  age. 
To  assert  this  is  a  theological  commonplace  :  to  realise  it  is  the 
height  of  Christian  insight  The  consequences  that  follow  from 
it  are  of  great  importance. 

As  witness  and  keeper  of  the  truth,  the  Church  need  not  regret 
the  withdrawal  of  the  special  gifts  of  prophecy.  The  stores  of 
the  past  are  hers  already,  and  the  one  common  message  that  they 
contain  is  complete.  All  are  ours ;  from  the  open  vision  ot 
David,  yearning  after  God's  law  as  the  highest  treasure,  to  the 
parabolic  teaching  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  from  the  stirrine 
picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  St  Mark  to  the  great  discourses  oi 
St  John,  in  which  the  future  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  promised 
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to  the  Church  ;  all  are  ours.  The  prophets  are  dead  ;  but  not 
the  prophecies.  From  pulpit  and  lectern,  from  the  school- 
teacher's chair,  is  heard  the  word  of  prophecy  and  inspiration, 
whenever  it  is  proclaimed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  He 
seeks  and  saves.  It  is  not  shown  in  sharp  lines  and  clear  terms 
by  the  prophets,  what  the  history  of  the  Church  should  be,  that 
whole  nations  should  stream  into  the  Church,  and  that  a  Chris- 
tian family  of  peoples  should  take  the  lead  of  the  human  race. 
The  earliest  fathers  of  the  Church  knew  not  the  depths  into  which 
the  Church  should  fall ;  and  if  it  be  her  destiny  to  witness  a 
great  growth  and  deliverance,  and  a  mighty  progress  among  the 
heathen,  they  did  not  see  it  any  more  than  we  are  allowed  to  do 
so.  But  the  divine  revelation  at  present  in  the  Church  is  as  clear 
as  ever.  If  we  are  but  the  witness  and  the  keeper,  the  prophets 
were  hardly  more  ;  for  they  spake  as  they  were  moved,  and  their 
words  contained  deeper  truths  than  they  were  allowed  to  explain. 
Then  the  power  of  working  wonders  still  is  ours ;  is  with  this 
little  Church  of  ours.  To  call  in  the  untaught  children,  training 
themselves  into  disorder,  and  to  teach  them  God  and  Christ ;  to 
keep  up  hospitals,  where  the  frames  shattered  by  disease  are 
recreated  through  medicine,  nurture,  and  rest ;  to  send  out 
missions,  so  that  at  Tinnevelly  in  the  far  East,  and  in  the  cruel 
climate  of  North- West  America,  the  same  word  of  God  may 
bring  peace  to  souls ;  even  to  supply  India  with  medical  mis- 
sions ;  to  bring  out  the  woman  whom  society  has  ruined  and 
thrown  away  among  its  refuse ;  and  the  little  child  already  a 
criminal,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  felons'  prison  ;  these  are  her 
tasks.  Surely  God  is  with  her  ;  surely  He  dwells  in  her  ;  surely 
here  and  now.  He  is  the  present  God. 

Two  dangers  meet  her,  one  from  each  of  her  gifts,  which  are 
greater  now  than  ever  before ;  and  these  let  us  now  humbly 
consider. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Pilate  asked  in  mere  mockery,  "  What  is 
truth  ?  *'  Rome  harboured  all  the  gods,  and  believed  in  none  of 
them ;  she  smote  the  Christians,  not  because  their  belief  in  Christ 
was  new,  but  because  it  was  exclusive.  Let  her  children  believe 
in  what  gods  they  choose  ;  so  that  room  be  left  for  belief  in  all 
those  to  whom  Rome  has  altars,  public  and  domestic.  "  What  is 
truth  ?  "  If  it  is  but  a  question  of  truth,  and  not  of  a  throne  and 
a  revolution,  let  it  pass.  It  belongs  to  the  realm  of  dreams.  I 
would  there  were  a  truth  that  could  be  found  that  was  sure  and 
attainable !  What  Pilate's  mind  was  we  cannot  tell ;  but  his 
question  is  asked  on  every  side,  sometimes  in  mockery,  some- 
times in  deep  distress,  sometimes  with  a  sense  of  emancipation 
from  a  discipline,  from  obedience ;  sometimes  in  regret,  with  a 
backward  glance  at  the  days  of  implicit  faith  in  a  mother's  teach- 
ing of  the  old,  old  story ;  sometimes  with  a  stoical  calm,  recog- 
nising that  a  Gospel  of  earthly  knowledge  has  replaced  the 
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Gospel  of  hope.  Dogma  is  spoken  of  as  the  enemy  of  free 
inquiry,  and  therefore  of  truth  ;  but  dogma  means,  after  all,  fixed 
opinion,  from  which  none  can  escape.  It  is  a  dogma  to  hold 
that  the  world  can  be  explained  from  material  laws  and  the 
atomic  theory ;  it  is  a  dogma  to  say  that  no  dogma  can  be 
sustained  at  all. 

Now,  the  Church,  true  to  her  prophetic  ofHce,  must  still  pro- 
claim the  truth.  But  some  say  that  the  day  for  positive  truth  is 
over ;  that  a  new  view  of  the  law  of  evidence  prevails,  which 
forbids  all  confident  statements  ;  that  religion  should  teach  less 
of  dogma  and  more  of  morals,  as  if  the  ground  of  morals  was 
not  the  field  of  the  most  thorough-going  controversy  ;  that  the 
defence  of  this  miracle  and  of  that,  or  the  proof  that  this  passage 
of  the  Bible,  or  that  is  out  of  our  reach  from  lapse  of  time  and 
lack  of  collateral  evidence.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  still 
have  that  is  most  clear  and  most  sure  at  this  moment  It  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  The  fact  that  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  rob  us  of  this  knowledge  has  now 
become  the  best  evidence  to  its  truth.  Criticism  may  be  said  to 
have  done  its  worst  here,  and  yet  there  remains  to  us  the  picture 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  perfect  in  sinless  purity,  of  One  who  alike  in 
wisdom,  in  character,  in  sympathetic  affection  for  sinful,  sorrow- 
ful creatures,  shows  that  He  is  above  nature,  and  incapable  of 
being  accounted  for  by  theories  of  historical  growth  and  develop- 
ment What  the  modern  teacher  can  rely  on  is  the  self-eviden- 
cing nature  of  the  life  and  Person  of  Christ :  a  life  is  set  before 
us  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  which  must  either  have  been 
lived  as  it  is  described,  or  must  have  been  imagined  by  those 
that  describe  it  Against  that  latter  alternative  all  ages  have 
pronounced,  by  recognising  Him  who  is  so  described  as  their 
Teacher  and  Guid,e. 

We  are  not  obliged  to  join  issue  upon  every  miracle  and  every 
speech  of  His.  His  life  is  one  whole,  and  makes  upon  His 
followers  one  whole  and  distinct  impression.  We  believe  and 
proclaim  Christ  In  that  belief  how  much  is  contained  !  The 
Scriptures  testify  of  Him  ;  but  He  in  turn  testifies  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  are  true,  because  they  bring  us  the  knowledge 
of  Him.  The  Old  Testament,  too,  has  Him  for  its  witness,  for 
He  points  to  its  testimonies  to  Him,  and  their  fulfilment  It  is 
not  true,  so  long  as  Jesus  is  thus  with  us,  that  the  lines  in  which 
dogmatic  theology  is  written  grow  misty  and  its  forms  dim.  I 
profess  myself  unable  to  see  any  loss  which  the  modern  preacher 
has  sustained,  when  compared  with  Peter  or  with  Paul — ^**  Let  all 
the  House  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that 
same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ" 
{Acts  ii.  36).  It  is  the  belief  of  thousands,  and  their  comfort 
It  draws  multitudes.  Over  heathenism  it  is  beginning  to  pre- 
vail ;  and  it  would  have  prevailed  long  since,  and  far  more,  but 
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for  the  carelessness  of  life  and  apathetic  perfunctory  manner  in 
which  missionary  work  was  done.  After  all  deductions  made, 
the  name  and  power  of  Christ  were  never  greater  in  the  world 
than  now. 

But  how  does  our  Church  exercise  her  prophetic  office  ?    To 
make  Christ  known  by  every  act  of  her  services,  by  every  private 
ministration,  is  her  high  and  holy  duty.     But  in  every  age  she 
has  so  proclaimed  her  Master,  as  to  meet  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  that  particular  time.     Even  the  holy  books  bear  witness  to 
this ;  and  it  is  a  commonplace  of  theological  teaching,  that  the 
Evangelist  St  Matthew  laid  stress  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Jewish 
prophecy  in  Jesus  ;  and  that  St.  John,  without  descending  from 
his  lofty  position  to  the  level  of  polemics,  so  shaped  the  teaching 
in  his  Gospel  that  the  emerging  Gnostic  errors  might  be .  best 
met.     Writing  to  the  Romans,  St  Paul  so  sets  forth  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  that  the  many  Jews  amongst  them  might 
see  how  completely  the  Gospel  answered  a  question  which  the 
law  had  loudly  asked.      Every  age  has  its  own  thoughts,  and 
needs  its  own  appropriate  teaching.    And,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  time,  this  waning  nineteenth  century  needs  its  proper 
treatment  and  discipline.     But  the  new  theories,  physical  and 
social,  have  broken  out  like  a  flood  upon  it,  and  the  waters  are 
still  mounting  higher.    It  is  no  one's  fault  that  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  are  unprepared  for  these  waves  that  are  so  mighty, 
and  stand  astonished  on  the  brink.     Meantime,  the  young  (and 
the  opinion  of  the  man  of  five-and-twenty  will  be  the  opinion  of 
the  generation)  are  being  carried  away.     The  preaching  that 
they  hear  will  not  arrest  them.     It  is  true,  but  its  modes  are 
antiquated.      The  pulpit  brings  two  worlds  together,  the  first 
century  and  the  last :  it  brings  the  life  and  light  of  the  first  into 
harmony  with  the  age  in  which  we  ourselves  live,  and  move,  and 
strive,  and  die.    The  old  truth  is  the  same,  but  we  want  the  new 
expression.     That  living  expression,  that  power  which  comes  to 
the  preacher  from  being  able  to  think  the  thoughts  that  his 
hearers  are  full  of,  is  often  wanting.     The  old  deference  to  the 
sermon  as  an  utterance  of  authority  is  gone  from  the  flock.     "  I 
seldom  hear  a  sermon,"  said  a  great  judge  to  me,   "without 
wishing  for  the  right  of  reply."    That  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
lawyers  and  to  judges,  with  their  dialectic  training— the  right  of 
reply  is  freely  claimed  and  used  out  of  doors.     Is  this  a  time 
when  sermons  should  be  the  echo  of  bygone  generations  that 
knew  not  Strauss  and  Hackel — should  consist  of  artless  repro- 
ductions of  dispassionate  commentators }    Is  the  preacher's  duty 
done  when  he  has  told  his  congregation  what  a  parable  is,  and 
how  leprosy  was  treated  ?     The  sermon  is  too  often  a  cold, 
spiritless  echo  of  the  past     When  all  the  world  is  throbbing 
with  curiosity  about  the  highest  things ;    when  immorality  is 
making  greater  ravages  daily,  and  the  holy  sanctions  that  alone 
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can  restrain  it  are  being  secretly  subtracted  from  the  moral 
creed  of  each,  we  need  from  the  pulpit  more  than  ever  the  love 
that  constrains  and  kindles,  the  sympathy  that  wins  us  to  the 
preacher  s  side.     "  The  sweet  words/   says  the  poet  Coleridge — 

*'  Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destructioi^  were  they  wisely  preached, 
Are  muttered  o*er  by  men  whose  tones  proclaim 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade." 

That  reproach  is  not  true ;  these  are  they  who  during  the  week 
have  tended  their  sick  folk,  taught  the  young,  given  their  days 
to  visiting  and  their  evenings  to  instruction.  And  now  on  the 
Sunday,  from  some  timidity  or  want  of  self-confidence,  some- 
times from  want  of  time  or  lack  of  pains,  they  have  tamed  their 
utterance  to  passionless  dulness,  and  their  matter  to  the  level  of 
absolute  commonplace.  It  is  a  lamentable  fate  that  brings  a 
good  man  to  this  position ;  his  people  eager  for  all  kinds  of 
information,  erecting  here  and  there  new  altars  "to  the  unknown" 
and  unknowable  "  God,"  ask  him  for  bread  ;  and  he  loves  them, 
and  offers  them  the  cold  hard  stone.  I  do  not  accuse  ;  if  I  did 
I  would  take  on  myself  my  share  of  the  accusation.  Let  us 
admit  that  there  is  much  good  and  faithful  preaching  amongst 
us,  which  is  received  with  more  joy  and  avidity,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  day.  But  the  need  is  great  and  sore,  and  the  army  of 
20,000  preachers  should  bestir  themselves  and  keep  pace  with  the 
new  intellectual  movement  and  bustle.  One  of  the  parochial 
clergy  has  said,  "  To  whom  belongs,  if  not  to  the  clergy,  the 
office  of  creating  and  sustaining  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
upon  the  alone  sufficiency  of  the  Christian  revelation,  to  meet, 
not  only  the  spiritual,  but  also  the  moral  and  intellectual  require- 
ments of  the  composite  being,  man  ?  Not  following  public 
opinion,  but  leading  it ;  and  terribly  in  earnest*  The  clergy 
are  unprepared  for  the  new  call  upon  them  ;  but  the  Church  has 
always  fought  against  odds,  and  what  appeared  to  be  her  rash- 
ness has  been  her  strength.  The  battle  must  not  go  by  default. 
God  is  with  us  ;  our  message  is  His.  If  we  believe  this  we  shall 
be  bold,  and  our  lips  shall  be  touched  with  holy  fire.  The  task 
of  SL  Paul  at  Corinth  was  a  hopeless  task.  To  the  heathen 
observer,  all  science,  wealth,  civilisation,  luxury,  refinement,  were 
arrayed  against  his  preaching  ;  but  one  thing  that  observer  could 
not  know,  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him  in  his  heart,  '  Be  not 
afraid,  but  speak  and  hold  not  thy  peace.  ...  I  have  much 
people  in  this  city.*  With  the  same  voice  He  calls  to  us,  *  Be 
not  afraid,  but  speak.' " 

There  is  another  trial  for  the  Church  in  this  time,  Ezekiel  in 
his  vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  valley,  invoked  the  breath,  as 
he  was  commanded,  "  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
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lived>  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army" 
{Ezekiel  xxxvH.  10).  They  were,  we  are  lold,  "  the  whole  house 
of  Israel"  They  rose  out  of  their  graves  (ver.  12),  out  of  exile 
and  despair,  and  a  great  future  was  before  them ;  but  how  that 
future  should  become  great  and  glorious  not  even  the  prophet 
could  have  fully  explained.  May  not  this  striking  parable, 
which,  without  the  pencil  of  Dor6,  paints  itself  to  our  eyes, 
remind  us  of  the  throes  of  the  people,  awaking  to  the  full 
consciousness  of  their  condition,  in  this  late  century  of  the 
world's  history,  and  asking  what  are  their  rights,  and  why  their 
condition  is  what  it  is  ?  Our  Lord,  when  He  showed  His 
miracles,  to  convince  the  Baptist's  disciples,  added  one  miracle. 
*' The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them."  Has  the  word 
of  gladness  come  to  them  ?  From  every  country  in  Europe 
comes  the  reply  of  the  poor  themselves,  that  their  social  condi- 
tion is  miserable  and  should  be  improved.  The  various  societies, 
open  and  secret,  for  bringing  about  political  changes  mean  this. 
•*  It  is  a  question  of  hunger  "  {magenfrage)  said  Prince  Bismarck, 
with  keen  insight  If  that  be  so,  the  demand  may  alter  its  form, 
but  it  will  never  cease.  Now  the  Church  of  England  has  done 
much  for  the  poor,  in  education,  in  succour  for  the  most  needy, 
in  rescue  of  the  fallen  ;  but  the  "  mighty  army  "  has  started  to 
its  feet,  no  longer  with  supplications,  but  with  demands.  It  finds 
us  unprepared ;  and  no  wonder.  But  we  must  either  grapple 
with  the  wants  of  the  people,  or  be  content  to  resign  the  task  of 
guiding  them.  To  the  latter  alternative  we  cannot  submit;  to 
accept  it  would  be  to  pronounce  on  ourselves  the  sentence  of 
spiritual  death.  Then  we  are  bound  to  look  into  such  questions. 
"  It  rests  with  those  whose  position  is  above  that  of  the  masses  " 
— thus  writes  a  working  man — "  to  say  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  take  up  this  question,  or  whether  they  will  let  it  slide  until  a 
*  disturbing  rush '  sets  in.  If  so,  passion  and  prejudice  come  to 
the  front,  and  reason  and  common  sense  are  placed  at  serious 
disadvantage."  The  Church  knows  already  that  no  great 
reformation  of  our  social  state  can  take  place  which  is  not 
founded  on  a  reformation  of  the  wills  and  tempers  of  individual 
men.  But  if  she  would  gain  the  ear  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
sent,  she  must  enter  into  their  feelings  and  wishes,  must 
distinguish  what  is  reasonable  from  chimerical  hopes  and 
aspirations ;  must  be  able  to  show,  with  that  fulness  of  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  our  social  state,  which  alone  will  entitle  her 
to  speak,  that  for  the  sorrows  and  injustice  of  the  past,  the  sins 
and  passions  of  men  are  greatly  accountable ;  and  that  to  reckon 
on  a  future  in  which  things  will  right  themselves,  merely  by 
erasing  all  the  past,  is  to  forget  that  the  same  sins  and  passions 
will  prevail  in  that  future,  and  even  with  feebler  forces  to  repress 
them.  Against  those  blind  guides  who  promise  a  future  of  self- 
evolved  morality,  of  material  holiness,   of  mechanical   purity, 
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Christ  is  the  witness  whom  the  Church  must  call.  When  self- 
denial  and  fruitful  following  of  His  example  of  purity  shall  be 
the  rule,  then,  and  not  earlier,  shall  the  golden  age  of  peace  have 
begun. 

Our  task  is  greater  than  before.  We  have  always  taught  the 
truth ;  but  the  world  that  is  to  listen  is  far  wider.  We  have 
always  worked  for  the  poor ;  but  a  new  great  army  throngs  upon 
us — wan,  gaunt,  solemn,  with  its  axiom,  "  Men  must  eat,"  with 
its  demands  that  all  social  machinery  shall  be  altered  so  that  all 
may  be  fed.  Work  that  already  seemed  too  great  has  increased 
around  us.  But  the  Church  has  never  allowed  herself  to  be 
deterred  by  misgivings  as  to  the  means.  If  the  apostle  asks, 
"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  (2  Cor,  ii.  16),  he  lets  us 
see  before  the  epistle  closes  what  is  his  spring  of  action.  **  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness  *'  (2  Cor.  xii.  9).  Our  Lord  is  with  us  to  this  hour,  and 
the  difficulty  of  our  task  is  the  greatness  of  our  opportunity. 

"  Moderate  your  expectations,"  says  the  man  of  sense,  "  to  the 
standard  of  your  very  limited  powers.  Calculate  how  slender 
are  your  means  as  a  Church,  and  be  content  with  what  you 
have."  Yes  ;  we  will  be  moderate,  with  the  moderation  of  the 
apostles,  the  eleven  men  who  were  bidden  to  go  and  teach  all 
nations ;  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  cast  an  eager  eye  on  Europe, 
and  then  on  Rome  herself;  with  that  of  Boniface,  who  conceived 
in  his  Devonshire  home  the  notion  of  a  mission  to  heathen 
Europe,  and  was  so  blessed  as  to  earn  the  name  of  apostle  of  the 
Germans.  If  you  preached  your  moderation  to  political 
England,  you  would  be  refuted  by  her  vast  colonies,  by  her  great 
daughter,  the  United  States,  by  the  fulness  of  life  in  which  we 
keep  our  hold  upon  an  empire  that  has  put  its  girdle  round  the 
earth.  But  our  task  is  not  to  be  worked  out  by  rules  and 
tables  ;  we  cannot  retire  from  business  like  the  trader  who  has 
realised  enough.  It  is  the  work  of  God  Himself,  and  so  long  as 
He  speaks  among  us  and  works  by  us,  we  have  not  reached  our 
limits  ;  we  may  not  sit  still.  As  we  have  those  gifts,  and  as  wc 
take  care  to  use  them  with  love  and  reverence  and  fidelity,  the 
future  of  this  Church  may  be  yet  more  glorious  and  richer  than  in 
any  past  time.  But  we  must  dare  much  and  endure  the  charge 
of  rashness — must  preach  self-sacrifice  and  practise  it ;  and  in 
faithful  teaching  at  home,  in  missions,  in  guidance  of  the  poor, 
our  aim  should  be  that  of  the  Master  who  is  with  us,  to  seek 
and  save  all  our  own,  and  to  reach  all  nations  with  the  tidings  of 
gladness. 


IS 
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'*  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  behold,  he  is  in  the  desert ;  go  not  forth  : 
Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers  ;  believe  U  not.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west ;  so  shall  also  the  coining  of  the  Son 
of  man  be.  For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together." — St,  Matthew  xxlv,  26,  27,  28. 

A  Church  Congress  is,  of  course,  intended  to  bring  together 
Church  people  of  more  than  average  earnestness,  determined  to 
work  upon  and  within  Church  lines — that  is,  upon  Church  prin- 
ciples.    Now,  there  are  two  objections  to  Church  principles,  when 
they  are  held  with  anything  like  consistency,  which  are  widely 
assumed  to  be  unanswerable,  and  which  render  those  principles 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.     These 
objections  are  (i)  exclusiveness,  and  (2)  formality.     Exclusive- 
ness  as  regards  popular  religious  movements — nay,  as  regards  the 
worship  and  services  of  very  many  of  our  fellow  Christians.    We 
are,  it  is  thought  and  said,  tied  and  bound  in  ecclesiastical  fetters. 
The  most  evangelical,  or  the  most  latitudinarian  minister  of  our 
Church,  is  at  best  "  an  ambassador  in  bonds."    The  books  which 
our  clergy  read  for  Divinity  examinations,  if  we  have  assimi- 
lated  their  contents,  entail  unpleasant  consequences  upon  us. 
We,  indeed,  and  all  the  people  hold  the  writers  of  those  books  as 
prophets ;  but  like  other  prophets  they  are  very  inconvenient 
messengers,  and  we  find  that  their  principles  sit  awkwardly  upon 
us.  For  instance,  we  live  in  some  town  where  the  Salvation  Army 
is  at  work.    We  are  at  first  repelled  by  obvious  eccentricities  and 
sensationalism,  but  after  a  time  we  are  moved  by  what  we  hear 
of  penitential  tears,  such  as  angels  rejoice  to  witness,  trickling 
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down  rugged  cheeks.  We  are,  perhaps,  more  deeply  stirred  by 
what  a  great  bishop  has  called  ''  the  magnificent  courage ''  of 
their  crusade — ^possibly  by  the  cut  face  of  some  poor  boy  or  girl 
streaming  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  stone  flung  by  some  cruel 
hand,  and  we  recognise  with  awe  a  faint  mark  in  the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  even  in  Christian  England  or  Ireland  in  the  19th 
century.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  are  told  that  strict  and  re- 
verent neutrality  is  scarcely  a  worthy  attitude  for  us  to  assume. 
We  are  exhorted  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Salva- 
tionists, as  ikr  as  we  can  do  so  without  compromise  of  essential 
principles.  Yes,  but  what  if  the  Army  is  fast  degenerating  into 
a  mere  new  sect  ?  What  if  it  ignores  the  sacraments  and  denies 
the  ministry  ?  Shall  we  throw  open  our  churches  and  invite  these 
irregular  soldiers  en  masse  to  Holy  Communion  ?  But  what  if  we 
bring  a  number  of  unbaptized  people  to  that  holy  feast }  This  is 
but  one  specimen  of  the  kind  of  diffiulties  which  meet  us  at  every 
turn.  There  is  a  very  general  accusation  against  us  summed  up  in 
the  fatal  sentence,  "  Church  people  are  so  exclusive,"  or  "  so  nar- 
row." Asecondobjection  to  our  Church  principles  is  the  formalism 
which  is  supposed  to  be  their  necessary  accompaniments.  This 
formalism  has  two  principal  manifestations,  {a)  We  have  ex- 
clusively liturgical  public  services.  People  forget  that  such 
prayers  are  like  the  musical  instrument  of  which  a  great  master 
said  to  his  son,  "  It  is  what  you  make  it."  Such  is  our  Prayer 
Book.  (J?)  We  believe  that  there  are  two  sacraments,  and  so  our 
teaching  naturally  starts  from  or  implies  the  one,  and  takes  the 
direction  of  the  other.  The  history  of  a  soul  living  the  life  of 
God  is  very  much  the  history  of  its  communion.  In  a  multitude 
of  parishes  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  come  to  be 
a  weekly  celebration.  Many  pious  souls  external  to  our  Church, 
not  a  few  in  it,  are  jealous  of  this  ;  and,  alas,  who  can  deny  that 
painful  facts  too  often  appear  to  justify  this  jealousy  !  To  them 
it  seems  resting  upon  things  outward  and  ceremonial,  failing  to 
go  directly  to  the  great  High  Priest,  heart  to  heart  As  Church 
people  are  exclusive,  so  it  is  added  they  are  formal  in  virtue  of 
their  system  itself.  I  propose  then,  to  speak  to  you  to-day  upon 
(i)  exclusiveness,  and  (2)  formality,  in  connection  with  the  words 
of  Christ  in  the  text.  As  to  exclusiveness,  "  If  they  shall  say 
unto  you,  behold  He  is  in  the  desert,  go  not  forth ;  behold  He 
is  in  the  secret  chambers,  believe  it  not."  There  is  an  exclusiveness 
in  this,  is  there  not  ? — at  least  there  is  exclusiveness  of  some 
kind.  Our  Lord  is  describing  things  not  only  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  not  only  before  His  second  advent,  but  all  along  the 
course  of  His  Church  in  her  eventful  history.  They  who  call  to 
others  to  go  out  or  to  come  in,  and  whose  call  is  refused,  because 
those  who  reject  it  have  theWeet  voice  of  Christ  ringing  in  their 
ears,  "Go  not  forth,"  "Believe  it  not,"  will  assuredly  raise  a 
charge  of  exclusiveness   against  those  who   cannot  join  them. 
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And  the  exclusiveness  here  consists  in  refusing  to  take  part  in 
fanatical  movements.     What,  indeed,  is  the  very  essence  of  fana- 
tical movements  ?    "Jesus  is  here.     We  bring  Him  with  us.    He 
comes  with  us  as  He  never  came  before,  as  He  never  came  else- 
where.    Jesus  of  Nazareth    passeth  by.     He  did  not  so  pass 
yesterday,  will  not  so  pass  to-morrow."    Thus  revivalism,  in  the 
unfavourable  sense  of  the  word,  seems  to  teach  that  Christ  is  only 
exceptionally  present  at  certain  times  for  salvation,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  only  works  capriciously.     But  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  are  joined  in  our  creeds  with  a  pro- 
found and  organic  connection.     The  Church  is  the  home  of  the 
Eternal  Personal  Spirit,  the  channel  of  His  energy  ;  He  is  a  real 
person,  ever  working  in  and  with  the  Church.     An  uncertain 
influence  has  no  definite  home.    An  impersonal  Power  has  no 
consecutive  plan,  no  fixed  principle,  no  continuity  of  action,  no 
design  unrestingly  and  tenaciously  pursued.     But  every  year  is 
God's  revival  year.     Showers   of  blessing  are  always    falling. 
God's  promise  to  His  vineyard  is,  "  I  will  water  it  every  moment." 
There  shall  not  be  the  winking  of  an  eye  between  the  silver 
drops.     Every  moment  the  clock  ticks ;    every  time  the  heart 
beats ;  not  only  in  the  stir  of  a  mission  week  or  the  throng  of  an 
excited  crowd,  Jesus  is  passing  by,  and  souls  may  find  rest  in 
Him.     Bear  in  mind  now,  with  this  part  of  our  text.  Bacon's 
memorable  commentary,  "  Whenever  it  came  to  that  pass  that 
one  saith  ecce  in  deserto^  another  saith,  ecce  in  penetrabiles  ;  that  is, 
when  some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and 
others  in  an  outward  face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had  need  con- 
tinually to  sound  in  men's  ears  nolite  exire^  go  not  out.     The 
passage,  as  we  have  said,  speaks  not  of  one  crisis,  but  of  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  dispensation.     The  27th  and  28th  verses 
contain  two  arguments,  each  centered  in  an  illustration.     The 
first  of  these  is  as  apposite  as  it  is  magnificent — "  For  as  the 
lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west, 
so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."     Who  has  not 
seen  the  soft  play  of  the  summer  sheet  lightning,  or  the  fiercer 
glare  of  the  forked  Hash  that  seems  to  rip  the  darkness  ?     It 
does  not  illuminate  one  single  point,  nor,  again,  point  after  point 
in  succession,  but  shines  simultaneously,  as  if  ubiquitously.     It 
does  not  need  the  call,  **  Lo,  here,"  or  "  Lo,  there."     It  is  absurd 
to  look  "  under  a  bushel,"   or  in  the  corner  of  a  room  for  the 
light,  which  no  curtain  that  was  ever  woven  can  shut  out.     Such 
was,  such  is,  such  shall  be,  the  coming  of  Jesus.     Literally,  in  the 
Churches  of  Christendom  the  flash  shone  out  from  the  east  unto 
the  west.     "  Like  a  sunbeam,"  writes  the  old  Church  historian, 
adopting  a  kindred  metaphor,  "  it  streamed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth."     The  same   Gospel,    the  same    sacraments,    the  same 
ministry,  were  everywhere  in  the  Catholic  Church.     One  and  the 
same  lightning  flash  lit  up  the  jagged  hills,  and  gave  earth  a 
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simultaneous  sight  of  heaven,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ebro, 
beyond  the  wide  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  even  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube. 

Here,  then,  we  learn  our  lesson  of  exclusiveness.     Any  merely 
local  doctrine,  whereby  it  cannot  be  said,  "  which  is  come  unto 
you  as  it  is  in  all  the  world  " — any  brand-new  means  of  grace, 
any  novel  organisation  which  claims  to  be  necessary — stands 
self-convicted  in  the  lightning  flash.     A  new  light  is  at  best  a 
lamp  lit  up  by  a  sectarian   hand  in  a  secret  chamber,  not   a 
world-pervading  gleam  from  the  vault  above.  Thus  the  Saviour's 
words,  "  in  the  desert,"  "  in  the  secret  chambers,**  are  full  of 
warnings  against  opposite  errors  for  us  of  this  age.     Note  the 
bigoted  singular  in  one  case,  "  the  desert " — the   latitudinarian 
plural  in  the  other,  "the  secret  chambers" — fatal   width  and 
fatal  narrowness— over  Catholic  unity,  over   Protestant    indi- 
vidualism— ^here  the  weird   vastness,  there    the    unwholesome 
confinement.     The  days  were  in   England,  and   especially    in 
Oxford  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  warning  was  needed 
by  many  young  and  ardent  souls — "  If  they  shall  say  unto  ybu, 
behold  He  is  in  the  desert,  go  not  forth."     Not  a  few  have  lived 
to  confess  how  ill  it  fared  with  them  in  that  rash  journey — ^how, 
under  that  burning  sky,  in  that  wide  and  weary  expanse,  they 
longed  for  the  "green  pastures"  and  "waters  of  quietness"  of  the 
island  Church. 

It  may  be  that  just  at  present  the  other  invitation  comes  with 
more  attractiveness  to  certain  amongst  us,  "  Behold  He  is  in  the 
secret  chambers."  Yet  the  Divine  voice  still  utters  the  warning, 
"  Believe  it  not"  The  true  exclusiveness  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Church  teaches  us  this,  which  all  experience  confirms,  that  not 
all  zeal  is  right  because  it  seems  earnest,  or  even  because  it  is 
earnest  Let  me  illustrate  this  from  the  teaching  of  one  who  has 
influenced  Christian  thought  and  feeling  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul  and  St  John.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  African  schismatics  of  the  fourth  century  in  public 
worship  was  evidently  in  marked  contrast  with  the  sobriety  of 
Catholicism.  In  hymn  singing,  more  particularly,  the  Catholics 
were  literally  nowhere  as  compared  with  the  sectarians.  The 
Donatists,  St  Augustine  tells  us,  mocked  at  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Church  because  the  latter  chanted  little  but 
the  Divine  songs  of  seers  and  psalmist,  while  the  sectarians 
intoned  their  hymns  with  voices  that  rang  and  swelled  like 
trumpets  of  onset  Did  Augustine  look  upon  this  as  a  reason 
for  being  shaken  from  steadfastness,  or  being  swept  away  by  the 
spring-tide  of  a  worship  which  to  many  must  have  seemed  so 
much  more  in  earnest  ?  Nay,  his  conclusion  was  that  while  the 
members  of  the  African  Church  might  be  too  slow  and  dull  in  a 
work  so  beautiful  and  blessed,  yet  that  the  Donatist  hymns  were 
human  compositions  after  all,  and  that  they  who  sang  them  with 
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such  stormy  wildness  were  fanatics,  flushed  with  the  strong 
wine  of  their  fierce  fanaticism.  And  his  conclusion  elsewhere 
is  one  as  full  of  love  as  of  wisdom — ^that  if  the  good  God  hears 
the  cry  of  the  ravens  which  call  upon  Him,  much  more  will  He 
hear  tiie  voice  of  His  holy  dove,  the  bird  of  whitest  wing  and 
gentlest  note  in  all  the  depths  of  the  glen  and  all  the  clefts  of  the 
rock. 

Whilst,  then,  we  widen  our  hearts — whilst  we  remember  that, 
if  the  law  of  God  is  exceeding  broad,  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
still — let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  Divine  intolerance  as  well 
as  a  Divine  tolerance,  a  Divine  exclusiveness  as  well  as  a  Divine 
inclusiveness.  We  must  not,  because  the  invitation  sounds  start- 
ling and  earnest,  go  forth  upon  a  journey  into  the  wide  desert, 
or  shut  up  ourselves  in  the  narrow  conventicle. 

ii.  Let  me  now  proceed  to  speak  of  formality,  connect- 
ing our  thoughts  with  the  close  of  the  text.  It  will  be 
necessary  here  to  compare  the  ancient  and  modern  interpre- 
tation of  the  verse,  "For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  The  generally  received 
modern  interpretation  sees  here  the  great  law  of  Divine 
judgment  condensed  into  one  terrible  image.  The  "carcase" 
according  to  this,  is  the  pestilent  carrion ;  the  "  eagles "  are, 
strictly  speaking,  "vultures,"  for  it  is  assumed — I  suppose 
erroneously — that  the  eagles  will  not  swoop  down  upon  carrion. 
Thus  to  the  modern  mind,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  here  the 
condensed  image  of  the  continuous  judgment  of  God.  In  hot 
countries  God  has  so  moulded  the  instincts  of  the  winged  sca- 
vengers of  cliff  and  peak,  that  far  away,  as  they  wheel  and  circle 
over  the  awful  depths  into  which  the  traveller  looks  with  reeling 
brain,  they  scent  the  slain  in  battle  or  the  bodies  that  taint  the 
air.  So  wherever  there  is  a  body  of  moral  and  spiritual  death — 
something  rotten  in  Church  or  State — the  vultures  of  judgment, 
the  punishers  and  avengers  that  belong  to  it  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  come  mysteriously  from  their  places,  and  with  boding 
voices,  deepening  upon  the  breezes,  gather  round  the  spoil.  So 
with  Jerusalem  falling  to  pieces  in  its  last  decomposition  and 
self-dissolution.  The  flap  of  avenging  wings  was  heard  over- 
head by  prophetic  ears.  The  vultures  were  wheeling  on  the 
steaming  air,  under  the  vault  of  the  Syrian  sky,  barking  in  the 
far  mountain  glens,  and  collecting  together  to  gorge  themselves 
upon  the  "  glittering  rottenness."  This  view  is  not  only  rheto- 
rically powerful,  but  something  more  and  higher.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  ancient  interpretation  represents  more  fully 
I  the  Divine  thought  in  the  symbol  of  the  eagles  and  their  food, 

and  for  these  reasons  : — {a)  It  alone  coheres  with  that  which 
precedes  by  making  the  "  for  "  intelligible.  We  shall  otherwise 
have  a  single  great  saying  tacked  on  to  words  with  which  it  has 
no  kind  of  vital  connection.     (J?)  The  ancient  interpretation  has 
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its  root  deep  in  the  whole  context.  The  27th  verse  may  be 
looked  upon  as  standing  virtually  in  parenthesis.  In  this  case 
the  28th  assigns  a  reason  for  the  command  in  the  26th ;  or  if  the 
27th  verse  is  not  parenthetic  (as  is  most  probable)  then  the  28th 
gives  us  the  second  of  two  reasons.  "  Go  not  forth  "  into  the 
desert ;  "  believe  not "  that  He  is  in  the  "  secret  chambers."  Why 
not?  (i)  For  there  is  a  universal  coming,  a  simultaneous  per- 
petual lightning-like,  a  presence  of  Jesus.  (2)  For  in  corres- 
pondence with  this  there  is  a  universal  and  perpetual  attraction, 
universal  and  perpetual  gathering  of  souls,  {c)  The  word 
rendered  "  carcase  **  is  no  objection  to  this.  It  involves  no  dis- 
respect to  the  majesty  of  the  Body  which  saw  no  corruption.  It 
is  (most  probably)  the  very  word  which  is  applied  by  the  second 
evangelist  to  the  dead  Jesus  ;  where  we  read  of  His  body  and 
His  corpse  within  a  few  lines.  The  corpse  or  carcase  is  not 
more  than  the  body  as  slain  or  fallen,  {d)  For  the  symbolism 
of  the  eagle.  The  eagle,  no  doubt,  appears  not  unfrequently  in 
the  Prophets  as  the  avenger  and  executioner  appointed  to  carry 
out  God's  sentences.  And  so  far  this  tells  for  the  modern 
interpretation.  No  doubt  also  in  the  Levitical  law  the  eagle 
stands  in  evil  company.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  birds  that 
love  the  garbage  ;  of  the  boding  and  obscene  forms  that  haunt 
the  darkness,  the  morass,  or  the  filth.  But  the  eagle  is  viewed 
from  another  point  in  the  symbolism  of  Scripture.  He  repre- 
sents God,  Christ,  the  Elect.  We  need  not  marvel  at  this.  All 
that  is  noblest  in  nature  through  every  department  is  in  its 
measure  representative  of  Christ — among  trees  the  cedar,  among 
beasts  the  lion,  among  birds  the  eagle.  No  wonder  to  one  who 
from  a  boat  on  a  summer  evening  has  seen  a  golden  eagle  on  an 
ocean  cliff  of  Donegal  with  outstretched  wings. 

*'He  clasps  his  crag  with  hooked  hands, 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands — 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls, 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls." 

But  when  I  saw  him  the  last  line  of  the  triplet  was  not  fulfilled — 
"  And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls."  But  he  rose  from  the  cliff  to 
which  he  seemed  to  be  nailed,  and  up  he  wheeled  and  soared 
until  he  became  a  black  and  dwindling  speck  in  the  lustrous  dis- 
tance of  the  sunset  sky.  And  so  the  image  of  the  eagle  belongs 
to  the  glorious  Lord  and  to  His  Christ.  And  His  people  are  as 
His  eagles — nay,  themselves  eagles  of  God.  Is  it  not  written, 
"  Ye  have  seen  how  I  bare  you  on  eagle's  wings  i "  and  more 
fully,  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord 
alone  did  bear  Him."  Is  not  the  Church  the  woman  of  whom 
was  given  "  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  that  great  eagle,"  which  is 
Christ  ?  Nay,  the  very  words  "  gathered  together  "  here  (and  in 
St  Luke)  may  well  point  us  to  our  "  gathering  together  "  unto 
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Him.     Hereafter,  the  first  of  the  four  things  *'  wonderful "  shall 

be  revealed  to  them.    They  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 

in  the  air.     They  shall ''  mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles/'  and 

know  •'  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air."     Even  here  and  now, 

wherever  the  corpse  is,  wherever  Jesus  is,  evidently  set  forth 

crucified,  there  mysteriously  raised  above  earthly  things,  made 

lofty  and  royal  in  their  graces,  Christ's  eagles  "  gather  round  " 

Him  who  is  the  spiritual  food  and  the  life  eternal  of  all  such 

eagles,     {e)  The  meaning,  then,  on  the  whole,  according  to  this 

interpretation,  is  as  follows  : — The  "  carcase " — ^the  corpse  of 

Jesus  Christ  as  Crucified — that  is  the  meeting-point  of  human 

souls,  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  world  of  spirits.     The  Lord 

of  Nature,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  says  of  the  eagle,  His  creature — 

"  She  abidcth  upon  the  rock,  from  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey  ; 

her  eyes  behold  afar  off— where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she."    The 

Lord  of  Grace  adds  his  application — as  the  eaglets  gather  round 

the  corpse,  so  the  souls  of  men,  and  especially  of  the  elect, 

gather  round  Jesus.    Aye,  and  round  Jesus,  not  always  as  the 

eternal  Lord,  not  always  as  in  His  glory,  but  in  the  pathetic 

beauty  of  His  weakness,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  His 

cross  ;  nay,  more,  dying,  with  the  red  drops  of  the  passion  upon 

His  brow ;  dead,  nay,  fallen  in  His  sacred  helplessness.     There 

are  mysterious  instincts  in  every  heart  that  turn  to  Jesus  cruci* 

fied.     Keen  and  swifl  as  the  eagles  for  the  prey,  are  Christians 

for  the  Lord  who  died.     It  is  the  same  underlying  thought  with 

that  noble  utterance  in  the  12th  chapter  of  St  John.    There  the 

few  Greeks  are  to  that  prophetic  eye  the  first  shoreward  ripple 

of  the  great  spring-tide  of  humanity  which  is  to  break  in  thunder 

at  His  feet.     The  shadow  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  projected  into 

the  Heaven  of  Heavens.    The  lifting  up  a  few  feet  above  the 

soil  of  Golgotha  becomes,  by  a  majestic  irony,  the  elevation 

above  the  earth,  the  centre  of  attraction  for  uncounted  souls. 

"  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 

So  He  seems  to  promise — "  I,  if  I  be  fallen  upon  the  earth,  the 

helpless,  ruined,  lifeless  thing  that  men  call  a  corpse,  will  gather 

round  me  every  eagle  that  clasps  the  crag  or  soars  upwards  with 

the  sunlight  in  his  glorious  eye."    I  fear  that  I  know  the  thought 

which  at  this  moment  comes  into  the  mind  of  many  in  this 

audience.     "  It  is,"  perhaps  they  would  say,  "  scarcely  worth  the 

preacher's  while  to  come  all  the  way  from  his  distant  diocese  to 

bring  before  us  the  speculation  of  a  theological  hermit,  who  lives 

far  away  from  our  busy   English  lives.     That  which  he  has 

decl^med  to  us  this  morning  is  a  mere  curiosity  of  interpretation, 

a  mystic  fancy  of  an  exploded  school."     Such  an  objection  I  am 

not  very  careful  to  answer.     I  have  on  my  side  not  only  St. 

Jerome  and  St  Chrysostom,  but  Luther  and  Calvin.     No  doubt 

there  is  a  false  mysticism,  but  that  which  in  the  language  of  God 

is  spiritual,  in  the  language  of  the  world  is  mystical.  The  highest 
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effect  which  any  preacher  can  aim  at  is  to  bring  one  word  of 
Christ  a  little  closer  to  the  heart  of  men  ;  and  if  I  have  truly 
expounded  this  word,  I  care  not  by  what  nickname  my  exposi- 
tion may  be  called.  But,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  children  of 
this  busy  nineteenth  century,  who  would  work  for  Christ  and  for 
His  Church,  this  word  of  Christ  speaks  to  us  this  day.  It  finds 
its  attestation  in  the  latter  story  of  our  Church,  and  may  fill  us 
with  hope  for  the  future.  "The  Body  "and  **The  Corpse" — 
How  among  ourselves  are  they  manifested  to  the  souls  of  men  ? 
(i.)  By  the  word  which  is  the  word  of  the  Cross,  by  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  death  which  is  our  life,  by  the  lips  which  pro- 
claim the  one  offering  for  sin.  (2.)  By  the  Eucharist,  wherein 
the  Church  shows  before  God,  angels,  and  men,  that  which  Christ 
in  fact  ever  shows  before  God.  That,  indeed,  on  the  Cross, 
absolute  and  alone,  the  Church's  commemoration  Sacrifice  rela- 
tive to  it,  representation  of  it,  operative  by  it ;  the  Sacrifice  (as 
Bishop  Andrewes  loved  to  say)  pro  omnibus^  the  Sacrament  pro 
singulis — Christ  offered,  Christ  given.  To  Christ  offered  we 
must  look ;  on  Christ  given  we  must  feed.  "  The  righteous " 
(cries  the  great  Archbishop  of  Constantinople)  "  are  eagles,  lofty 
and  kingly  in  their  graces.  The  corpse  is  Himself,  as  gathering 
such  eagles  and  feeding  them,  because  He  is  the  spiritual  food  of 
all  such  souls."  "We  must  go,  ad  cadaver*^  says  Andrewes. 
"  Still  as  faithful  disciples  ask  him,  '  Where,  Lord.' "  He  saith 
unto  them,  "  Wheresoever  the  body  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together."  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  the  two-fold  mani- 
festation in  the  latter  history  of  our  own  Church.  There  was  a 
day  when  in  their  preaching  the  English  clergy  were  too  much 
"  Apes  of  Epictetus."  No  sooner  was  Christ  crucified  more 
simply  and  earnestly  preached,  than  missionary  work  was  begun, 
and  empty  churches  filled.  The  body  was  there,  and  the  eagles 
were  gathered  together. 

Let  us  see,  in  the  second  place,  what  development  of  Church 
life  and  Christian  work,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  synchronised  with  or 
followed  upon  the  renewed  manifestation  of  "  the  Body  "  in  more 
frequent  communions  and  a  truer  belief  in  the  grace  and  mystery 
of  it  Let  us  trace  this  in  three  departments :  in  the  externals 
of  religion,  in  practical  results  from  the  great  Idea  of  the  Church, 
in  a  fuller  grasp  of  Christian  doctrine.  Consider  for  one  moment 
the  higher  and  nobler  development  of  the  externals  of  religion, 
which  has  followed,  I  think  has  sprung  from,  the  more  constant 
gathering  to  the  Body  of  Christ.  Almost  everywhere  in  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  the  churches  (except  a  few  conspicuous  cathe- 
drals) lie  in  damp  and  decay.  Within  a  few  miles  of  St  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  I  have  seen  parish  churches  deserted,  filthy,  and 
decaying.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  they  are 
watched  with  reverent  care,  and  restored  with  generous  affection. 
Think  of  the  aspect  of  a  cathedral  at  the  gathering  of  the 
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church  choirs — the  thousands  of  worshippers  ;  the  little  armies 
inarching  under  banners ;  the  swell  of  many  voices  in  psalms 
and  hymns ;  the  love  of  the  Church  that  grows  up  in  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  those  glorious  places ;  the  reflex  action 
upon  the  village  service.  But  of  all  this  I  need  say  no  more. 
Then,  secondly,  for  a  little  of  some  of  the  practical  results  which 
have  followed  from  the  Idea  of  the  Church — an  idea  which 
acquired  vitality  and  power  from  the  '*  gathering  together "  to 
the  Body.  First,  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  laity.  The 
Church  movement  may  very  possibly  have  begun  with  an  over- 
sacerdotal  development.  But  every  true  Christian  conception 
carries  with  it  a  correlative,  which  is  the  corrective  of  one-sided 
exaggeration,  and  so  the  intenser  grasp  of  the  notion  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  brought  up  in  its  train  its  correlative  and 
corrective — ^the  priesthood  of  the  laity,  the  priesthood  of  the 
baptized,  whereby  we  learn  that  the  Consecration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  the  Church's  act  and  the  priest  the  Church's  tongue 
— ^that  they  who  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  if  the 
herald's  proclamation  and  the  evangelist  message  is  not  theirs — 
may  yet  wherever  they  are  scattered  "  speak  the  Word."  For 
the  special  priesthood  does  not  exclude  the  general ;  nor,  again, 
does  the  general  cashier  the  special.  Another  practical  idea 
which  came  with  the  "  gathering  together  "  was  the  ministry  of 
woman.  I  do  not  mean  for  public  preaching.  We  are  not  as 
the  heathen,  who  had  priestesses.  The  function  of  woman  in 
the  Church  is  not  to  stride  up  pulpit  stairs,  but  to  tend  our 
wounds  with  healing  fingers.  I  do  not  even  mean  as  an  order  of 
deaconesses ;  I  confess  that  I  cannot  think  that  Phoebe  was  a 
deaconess  as  clearly  as  Stephen  was  a  deacon ;  or  that  one  order 
(soon  suspended  and  even  forbidden)  has  precisely  the  same 
authority  as  the  other.  But  if  we  venture  to  limit  their  ofHcial 
function  on  the  side  of  philanthropy  and  charity  it  is  practically 
illimitable.  In  the  new  world  which  Christ's  Spirit  has  created, 
there  is  no  fairer  spectacle  than  that  of  youth,  strength,  and 
beauty  bowing  down  in  a  hospital  before  decrepitude  and  decay. 
As  the  pastor  of  Agnes  Jones  for  five  years,  I  know  what  a 
Christian  woman  can  do  in  a  country  parish.  Concurrently  with 
the  theory  of  the  Episcopate  it  became  more  and  more  a  living 
reality.  To-day  it  was  the  subject  of  a  tract  or  a  burden  of  a 
charge  which  was  supposed  to  contain  little  but  abstract  and 
obsolete  theology.  To-morrow  it  was  extended  in  our  colonies 
and  at  home.  From  the  "  gathering  together"  to  Christ  crucified 
followed  that  deep  interest  in  His  Church  which  gave  rise  to 
meetings  like  the  present  For  these  Church  Congresses  I 
venture  to  relate  a  prophesy  of  their  institution.  One  told  me 
that  in  those  old  days  when  men  went  to  Oriel  to  inquire  as  of 
an  oracle,  he  and  others  were  conversing  with  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's.  The  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  British  Association 
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for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  whose  meetings  had  then 
not  long  commenced.  The  Vicar  said  that  **  when  the  ideas  of 
the  Catholic  movement  had  been  circulated  and  began  influen* 
tially  to  permeate  society  in  England,  there  would  be  great 
gatherings  of  a  precisely  similar  character  for  the  discussion  and 
propagation  of  the  views  of  churchmen  upon  questions  which 
they  looked  upon  as  of  vital  interest."  Another  development 
of  the  Church  idea  has  been  the  longing  for  home  reunion,  for 
the  knitting  together  of  the  several  veins  of  England's  spiritual 
life.  Look  around  our  cities,  with  churches  and  chapels  rising 
close  to  each  other.  What  waste  of  .  power !  What  divided 
camps,  with  clerical  sentries  pacing  between  them  !  What 
irreligion  in  religious  papers  !  What  party  spirit,  and  the 
bitterest  party  men  those  who  tell  you  with  the  simpering  smile 
of  mincing  superiority  to  human  weakness  that  they  are  of  no 
party !  Towards  effecting  this  home  reunion,  conferences  and 
discussions  have  so  far  been  something  worse  than  useless.  At 
one,  whose  records  I  have  seen,  that  Sacrament  to  which  we  have 
been  turning  as  a  hidden  fountain  of  Love  was  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  the  source  of  Hate.  One  said  that  Church  people 
"  practically  put  the  Lord's  Supper  for  Jesus.  We  hold  com- 
munion with  your  Church !  Never,  never,  never  !  "  But  in  spite 
of  that  there  are  times  and  conditions  when  the  pear  has  ripened 
on  the  wall,  and  questions  come  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  At'last  Jeremy  Taylor's  aspiration  will  be  fulfilled,  that 
•'  God  would  give  us  uniting  principles,  reconciled  hearts,  and  in 
His  own  good  time  an  eternal  communion."  At  last  God's  hour 
will  strike  upon  the  clock  of  time ;  at  last  the  Saviour's  prayer 
will  be  fulfilled  that  "  they  all  may  be  one."  Now  the  word  is 
green,  and  the  rank  grass  wetted  with  rain.  On  that  divine 
summer  day  a  child's  hand  may  drop  the  spark,  the  fire  from 
which  shall  run  along  the  prairie,  and  climb  the  hills  and  redden 
the  vault  of  sky  above  the  mountains  with  fire — that  fire  of  love 
whereof  Jesus  said,  "I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth."  Then 
old  churches  may  give  up  their  superstitions  too  much,  and  new- 
sects  their  superstitions  too  little,  and  Christian  men  may 
advance  with  united  front  against  unbelief  and  sin.  Shall 
not  this  be  our  prayer  as  we  gather  round  the  Feast  of 
Love  ?  Do  not  some  of  us  remember  a  pathetic  and 
instructive  page  in  one  of  the  romances  which  charmed 
our  youth  ?  A  Churchman  and  a  Presbyterian  divine 
had  been  old  friends  and  neighbours  long  separated.  They 
met  again.  They  agreed  as  they  discussed  unfavourably  the 
Sectarians  and  Independents.  But  some  mention  arose  of 
certain  texts  in  Timothy  and  Titus.  Then  their  eyes  kindled, 
and  their  hands  clenched,  and  their  voices  rose  in  anger.  But 
just  at  that  time  a  messenger  came  in  who  bade  them  prepare 
for  instant  execution.    Then  the  two  old  men  gazed  upon  each 
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other,   with   eyes  of  reluctant  shame  and  generous  kindness. 
They   exclaimed   together,    "  My  brother,  my  brother,  I  have 
sinned — I  have  sinned  in  offending  thee."    They  clasped  each 
other's  hands,  not  without  tears.    But  the  more  frequent  **  gather- 
ing of  the  eagles  "  had  a  third  result — in  a  broader,  fuller,  richer, 
more  complete  Gospel,      i.  The  observance   of  the  Christian 
seasons — the  very  use  of  the  proper  prefaces  preached  Christ 
entirely,  not  by  fragments.     The  narrow,  bitter  theory  of  parti- 
cular redemption  died  out  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Him  who  took  the  manhood  into  God,  and  the  redemption 
which  rested  upon  it  could  not  be  partial.     2.  A  deeper  yearning 
for  the  blessed  sense  of  pardon,  a  truer  desire  for  purity,  for  the 
life  of  Christ  within  the  soul,  came  with  the  more  constant  feed- 
ing upon  the  sacrifice.     3.  With  the  presence  of  Christ — with  the 
oft-repeated  words,  "  with  angels  and  archangels  " — the  distant 
heavens  came  nearer,  till  the  whole  sky  was  lit  up  with  stars, 
which  before  was  but  names.     English  Christians   learned  to 
think  of  the  holy  angels,  not  as  the  griffins  and  wyverns  of  a 
half  fabulous  theology,  but  as  co-worshippers,  helpers,  ministers 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation.     To  know  Christ  is  to  know  them.    To 
see  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  see  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  Him.   4.  And  not  less  came  with  this  a  tenderer 
communion  with  the  spirits  of  those  who   rest  in  Christ.     *•  O 
loving  souls  *' — thought  many — "  who  have  gone  out  from  our 
homes.     Have  we  kept  faith  with  them  since  last  we  saw  them  ? 
Have  we  hushed  that  unbelieving  nevermore  ? "     These  poor 
juggleries,  whereby  we  rid  ourselves  of  them  perforce  as  if  they 
were  wandering  ghosts  who  wanted  to  be  laid  ;  how  hurtful  they 
are !     Romanism  has  injured  the  Gospel  almost  as  much  by  those 
truths  of  which  it  has  made  good  men  suspicious,  as  by  those  which 
it  has  corrupted.    The  dread  of  it  haunts  us  under  the  churchyard 
trees,  and  as  we  join  in  tlie  closing  sentences  of  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant.    Ah  1  at  the  early  celebration,  how  many  have 
learned  to  know  that  they  are  near  to  us  and  we  to  them.     We 
will  think  no  longer  of  the  marble  lines  of  the  young  face  that 
became  so  awful  ;   of  the  thin  white  hair  smoothed  above  the  old 
man's  brow,  where  the  thinker's  busy  brain  is  hushed,  and  the 
worker's  weary  hands  are  folded.     The  iron  cliffs  that  looked  so 
stormy  to  them,  with  the  foam  churning   at  the   base  as   they 
passed  by,  are  now  rounded  into  a  heavenly  calm  in  the  golden 
distance,  and  the  rain-drops  are  wiped  away  from  their  storm- 
beat  faces.    With  the  opened  heaven  of  All  Saints,  with  the 
Easter  Gospel,  lighted  by  the  Sunday  sun,  with  the  two  words, 
**  Rabboni     and  "  Mary,"  we  think  of  them  as  thinking  of  us, 
and  all  which  that  involves.     We  are  not  Sadducees.     We  have 
for  them  something  more  and  better  than 

**  The  memories  that  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  their  sake  ! " 
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My  Contention  is  that  all  this — ^the  ennobled  externals  of  reli- 
gion,  the  practical  results  from  the  living  conception  of  the 
Church,  the  Creed  retouched  and  coloured  in  every  faded  line — 
have  sprung  from  '*  the  gathering  of  the  eagles  round  the  Body," 
from  the  truer  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  more  fre- 
quent feeding  upon  Him  in  His  Holy  Sacrament  Exclusive- 
ness  I — In  any  unworthy  sense  it  passes  away  from  the  very 
sense  of  the  writing  of  the  Church.  They  who  are  exclusive 
with  Christ's  exclusiveness,  and  they  only,  can  be  inclusive  with 
Christ's  inclusiveness.  Formality! — Think  of  the  three-fold 
perpetual  witness — the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood. 
The  water  and  the  blood  warn  the  Church  not  to  spiritualise 
away  the  outward ;  the  Spirit  saves  the  Church  from  materialis- 
ing the  spiritual.  The  outward  and  the  inward  are  harmonious, 
and  the  Master  gives  us  both.  **  The  gathering  of  the  eagles." 
Sometimes  in  the  spiritual,  as  the  natural  world,  the  eagle  that 
has  wheeled  by  the  cliffs  that  echo  his  stormy  scream,  lies  *^  a 
heap  of  fluttering  feathers,"  with  the  hunter's  shot  or  arrow  in 
his  heart.  But  we  will  pray  for  better  things.  From  week  to 
week  round  the  Body  in  the  communion,  from  day  to  day  in 
thought  and  prayer,  may  the  eagles  gather — the  wings  of  God 
under  their  wings,  the  great  attraction  drawing  them  onward, 
upward,  heavenward,  sunward,  until  earth  shall  lie  as  a  speck 
beneath  their  feet,  and  their  eyes  become  sunlike  in  purity  as 
they  gaze  upon  Him  who  is  our  Sun. 
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**  And  David  went  up,  and  all  Israel,  to  Baalah,  that  is,  to  Kiijath-jearim,  which 
belonged  to  Judah,  to  bring  up  thence  the  ark  of  God.'* — I  Chronicles  xiii.  6. 

When  the  civil  war,  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Saul,  had 
been  happily  concluded,  and  when  David  was  established  upon 
his  promised  throne  as  king  over  the  reunited  tribes  of  Judah 
and  of  Israel,  he  was  not  slow  to  show  himself  sensible  of  the 
favours  he  had  received  from  God  ;  he  bethought  him  of  a  service 
due  and  meet  for  the  position  to  which  God  had  called  him. 
After  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  its  subsequent  restoration  by 
the  Philistines  in  the  early  days  of  Samuel,  it  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim.  It  could 
not  be  restored  to  Shiloh,  its  previous  resting-place,  for  Shiloh 
had  been  destroyed  in  that  fatal  overthrow  which  the  sins  of  the 
priesthood  had  brought  upon  the  land.  Neither  was  it  received, 
as  before,  within  the  tabernacle ;  for  the  tabernacle  had  been 
removed  first  to  Nob,  and  afterwards  to  Gibeon,  where  it  con- 
tinued till  the  temple  was  built  by  Solomon  ;  but  separated  from 
the  tabernacle,  it  abode  alone  in  that  private  dwelling-house  for 
nearly  fifty,  or,  as  some  have  reckoned,  seventy  years — a  melan- 
choly token  of  the  alienation  from  God,  and  from  the  spirit  of 
true  religion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  chosen 
people  during  the  reign  of  Saul.  But  now  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  better  time.  There  may  still  be  mistakes  ;  there  may  still  be 
failure  of  duty  and  of  obedience,  through  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
ness,  after  so  long  and  fatal  a  relapse,  and  so  God  may  still  be 
provoked  to  vindicate  justly  His  offended  majesty ;  but  there 
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shall  not  be  that  open  neglect  of  His  appointed  worship  and  of 
His  presence  among  His  people  which  had  latterly  prevailed. 
As  we  read  in  the  preceding  verses  of  this  chapter,  "  David  con- 
sulted with  the  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds,  and  with 
every  leader.     And  David  said  unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
If  it  seem  good  unto  you,    ....     let  us  send  abroad  unto 
our  brethren  everywhere,  that  are  left  in  all  the  land  of^  Israel, 
and  with  them  also  to  the  priests  and  Levites  which  are  in  their 
cities  and  suburbs,  that  they  may  gather  themselves  unto  us : 
and  let  us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us  :  for  we  enquired 
not  at  it  (or  rather,  we  enquired  not  after  it,  we  allowed  it  to  pass 
out  of  our  remembrance)  in  the  days  of  Saul."     It  is  spoken  with 
a  forbearance  which  it  will  be  well  to  imitate  when  we  propose 
to  repair  the  neglect  of  a  former  generation.     Though  no  man 
ever  received  from  another  greater  provocation  than  David  had 
received  from  Saul,  yet,  tempering  his  zeal  with  that  charity 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  he  spares  the  memory  of  his 
departed  predecessor,  and  speaks  as  though  he  and  his  people 
had  been  alone  to  blame,  *•  We  enquired  not  after  it  in  the  days 
of  Saul."    And  all  the  congregation  said  that  they  would  do  so  ; 
for  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.     "  So  David 
ga,thered  all  Israel  together  from  Shihor  of  Egypt  even  unto  the 
entering  of  Hemath,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  from  Kirjath-jearim." 
This  is  one  of  many  occurrences  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which 
from  the  simplicity  and  conciseness  with  which  they  are  recorded, 
will  be  read,  for  the  most  part,  without  attracting  the  notice  they 
deserve,  until  we  are  at  the  pains  to  examine  the  particulars  with 
some  minuteness.    From  the  parallel  relation  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Samuel,  we  learn  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this 
great  gathering  amounted  to  no  less  than  thirty  thousand.     It 
further  appears  that  they  flocked  together  for  the  occasion  from 
great  distances,  extending  from  Egypt  on  the  south  so  far  north- 
wards as  to  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes  in  Upper  Syria.     And  for 
what  did  they  assemble  ?     Simply  to  form  one  great  procession 
to  attend  upon  the  ark  in  its  way  to  Zion,  a  space  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  of  ten  miles.     "And  David  went  up,  and  all   Israel,  to 
Baalah,  that  is  to  Kirjath-jearim  which  belonged  to  Judah,  to 
bring  up  thence  the  ark  of  God  the  Lord,  that  dwelleth  between 
the  cherubims."    The  ark,  we  know,  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence.     Upon  it,  as  upon  a  throne,  sat  the  majesty  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     From  it.  His  power  proceeded,  as 
had  been  seen  in  the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  Jordan,  in  the  fall- 
ing of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  in  the .  prostration  and  demolition  of 
the  idol  Dagon  upon  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple  ;    and 
therefore  it  was  that  David  desired  to  carry  it,  as  a  tower  of 
strength,  up  into  the  new  capital  of  his  now  peaceful  and  estab- 
lished kingdom.     "And  they  carried  the  ark  of  God  in   a  new 
cart  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  ;  and  Uzzah  and  Ahio  (the 
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sons  of  Abinadab)  drave  the  cart;  and  David  and  all  Israel 
played  before  God  with  all  their  might,  and  with  singing,  and 
with  harps,  and  with  psalteries,  and  with  timbrels,  and  with  cym- 
bals, and  with  trumpets.  And  when  they  came  unto  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Chidon,"  a  point  of  the  journey  where  the  road  is  steep 
and  rough,  "  Uz^ah  put  forth  his  hand  to  hold  the  ark ;  for  the 
oxen  stumbled,"  or  rather  (as  in  the  margin,  and  2  Sam.  vi.  8) 
the  oxen  shook  it.  "And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him  for  his  error,  because  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  ark,  and  there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God." 

Thus  the  august  ceremonial  which  had  given  promise  of  a 
glorious  issue  over  which  all  might  rejoice,  was  converted  into  an 
occasion  of  gloom,  of  terror,  and  dismay.  "  David  was  afraid  of 
God  that  day,  saying  how  shall  I  bring  the  ark  of  God  home  to 
me  }  So  David  brought  not  the  ark  home  to  himself,  to  the  city 
of  David,  but  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  the 
Hittite.  And  the  ark  of  God  remained  with  the  family  of  Obed- 
edom  in  his  house  three  months,  and  the  Lord  blessed  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  and  all  that  he  had." 

But  the  pious  design  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  though 
interrupted  for  a  season  by  this  sad  catastrophe,  was  not  aban^ 
doned.  In  the  chapter  which  follows  next  but  one,  we  read  how 
David  set  himself,  not  only  to  prepare  a  place  (in  Jerusalem)  for 
the  ark  of  God,  and  to  pitch  for  it  a  tent — a  duty  which  had  been 
before  omitted ;  but  in  proposing  to  resume  and  complete  its 
removal,  as  before  attempted,  he  made  provision  which  would 
secure  the  solemnity  from  the  recurrence  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
The  awful  judgment  which  had  stunned  him  at  the  first,  after  a 
short  season  had  done  what  it  was  designed  to  do — it  had 
awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  forgotten  duty.  He  had  been  brought 
to  see  that  though  the  punishment  had  fallen  upon  Uzzah  only, 
the  error  had  extended  to  others  also,  and  not  least,  as  he  would 
now  seem  penitently  to  confess,  to  himself.  Uzzah,  it  is  true, 
through  inadvertency  or  forgetfulness,  had  transgressed  the  law, 
which  forbade  any  but  a  priest  to  touch  the  ark ;  but  had  due 
order  been  taken  for  transporting  it — not  in  a  cart,  as  the  terrified 
Philistines  had  conveyed  it  back,  but  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Levites,  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  as  the  law  commanded  {Num. 
iv.  15) — had  this  been  done,  the  occasion  would  have  been 
avoided  which  led  him  to  transgress.  So  all  Israel  and  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  were  gathered  together  to  Jerusalem  a 
second  time,  and  David  said  unto  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Levites — ^"  Sanctify  yourselves,  both  ye  and  your  brethren,  that 
ye  may  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  unto  the  place 
that  I  have  prepared  for  it.  For  because  ye  did  it  not  at  the 
first,  the  Lord  our  God  made  a  breach  upon  us,  for  that  we 
sought  Him  not  after  the  due  order." 

Accordingly  they  did  as  David  commanded.    The  procession 
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was  formed  again  in  still  larger  numbers,  and  with  greater  solem- 
nity than  before;  and  all  being  now  performed  as  the  law 
required,  so  that  we  read,  "  God  helped  the  Levites  that  bare 
the  ark,"  the  pious  undertaking  was  crowned  with  complete 
success. 

Now,  my  brethren,  I  need  not  inform  you  that  in  all  this  there 
is  something  more  than  history — more  as  prophetical,  more  as 
typical,  more  as  exemplary.  We  know  that  these  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  they  possessed  a  prophetical 
character,  were  called  by  the  Hebrew  Church  "  the  former  pro- 
phets," and  that  they  are  comprised  in  the  common  designation 
of  "  the  law  and  the  prophets  "  in  the  New  Testament  We  may 
remember  how  St  Augustine  in  his  great  work,  De  Civitate  Dei^ 
remarks  that  the  period  from  which  Samuel  began  to  prophesy, 
up  to  and  during  the  seventy  years*  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  is  wholly  a  "  time  of  prophets  ; "  and 
he  adds,  "  If  that  portion  of  Scripture  which,  seems  to  be  only 
historical,  as  narrating  the  succession  of  the  kings  and  the  events 
of  their  reigns,  is  duly  considered  with  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  will  be  found  to  be  designed,  if  not  more,  certainly  not 
less,  for  the  purpose  of  foretelling  the  future  than  for  relating  the 
past "  {Lib.  xvii.  c.  I.).  Further,  we  know  that  one  of  the  Psalms 
composed  by  David  to  be  sung  on  the  removing  of  the  ark — viz., 
the  68th  Psalm — is  quoted  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  as  having  foretold  what  the  procession  itself  fore- 
shadowed— viz.,  the  Ascension  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  which 
should  flow  therefrom  upon  every  member  of  His  Mystical  Body 
(Eph,  iv.  7,  8).  In  short,  we  see  in  all  this  great  procession, 
nothing  less  than  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  partaking  with 
the  Divine  David  in  the  glory  of  His  Ascension  into  the  heavenly 
Zion. 

And  knowing  all  this,  and  bearing  it  in  mind,  what  is  it  that 
we,  as  Christians  and  as  ministers,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  may  learn  from  the  recital  which  has  occupied 
our  attention  ? 

Obviously,  as  among  its  more  general  lessons,  we  may  learn 
that  periods  of  reformation,  after  past  neglect,  are  those  in 
which  we  need  more  than  ordinary  caution,  lest  we  mar  the  work 
which  is  designed  to  promote  God's  glory.  We  may  learn  that 
all  religious  reformation,  which  is  the  work  of  man,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  blemished  and  disfigured  more  or  less  by  human  in- 
firmities ;  but  that  the  effects  of  those  infirmities  are  not  to  be 
acquiesced  in,  but  to  be  confessed  and  corrected,  if  ever  w^e 
would  hope  to  obtain  the  divine  approval,  or  even  to  escape  the 
divine  chastisement  Further,  we  may  learn  not  to  give  over 
and  abandon  our  good  intentions — provided  they  be  really  good 
—not  to  abandon  them,  I  say,  because  we  have  been  checked 
and  hindered  in  our  efforts  after  amendment,  but  still  to  hold  on 
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and  persevere  in  our  exertions ;  only  taking  heed  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  which  the  experience  of  past  failure  was  designed 
to  give.  Above  all,  we  may  learn  and  take  to  ourselves  the 
warning  that  ''God  will  be  sanctified  in  all  them  that  come 
nigh  Him,"  sanctified,  that  is,  by  obedience  to  His  holy  laws; 
as  He  showed  no  less  plainly  when  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  offered  strange  («>.,  unauthorised)  fire,  and  **  there 
went  out  fire  from  the  Lord  and  destroyed  them  "  {Levit.  x.  2). 
And  more  than  this,  we  may  learn  that  ignorance  and  neglect, 
even  when  allowed  to  pass  unchastised  in  others,  may  bring 
upon  His  ordained  ministers  the  severest  punishment,  because  it 
is  they  whose  '*  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  the  people 
should  seek  the  law  at  their  mouth  '*  {Mai.  ii.  7).  But  besides 
these  lessons,  which  it  may  be  enough  to  indicate,  there  are  two 
or  three  points  to  which  I  would  desire  to  draw  your  attention 
at  greater  length,  because  while  they  arise  no  less  directly  from 
the  same  narrative,  they  are  capable,  I  think,  of  a  more  special 
application  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  met 
together. 

I. — First,  then,  every  Christian  has  his  place  in  that  great 
procession,  which  is  occupied  in  conveying  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (see  Rev.  xi.  19)  up  to  its  final  resting-place  in  Mount 
Zion ;  but  every  Christian  has  not  the  same  place.  It  is  not 
certain  that  Uzzah  was  a  Levite ;  but  whether  a  Levite  or  a 
layman  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  touch  the  ark.  He  touched 
it,  and  he  was  instantly  struck  dead  ;  such  being  the  penalty  pro- 
nounced in  the  law  upon  any  who,  not  being  a  priest,  should 
touch  any  holy  thing.  Are  we  tempted  to  regard  the  punish- 
ment as  disproportionate  to  the  offence  ?  If  so,  let  us  remem- 
ber, that  while  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  future  consequences 
to  the  offender  of  such  a  punishment,  we  can  estimate  its  design 
and '  its  character  as  exemplary  in  the  sight  of  the  survivors. 
It  was  designed  to  give,  most  effectually,  the  special  warning 
which  was  more  than  ever  necessary  after  so  long  neglect,  that 
in  the  things  of  God  the  distinctions  which  He  Himself  has 
ordained  must  be  strictly  kept.  And  shall  we  suppose  that  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  the  same  lesson  does  not  apply  ?  Then 
we  must  suppose  that  St  Clement,  for  example,  the  fellow 
labourer  of  St  Paul,  did  not  understand  what  has  been  ordained, 
and  is  required  in  tiie  Church  of  Christ  ?  For  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  language  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
where  he  writes  in  reference  to  the  Church  which  had  been 
Jewish,  but  was  now  become  Christian  : — *^  Where  and  by  whom 
God  desires  His  service  to  be  performed.  He  Himself  has  fixed 
by  His  own  Supreme  Will,  in  order  that  all  things  being  piously 
done,  according  to  His  good  pleasure,  may  be  acceptable  unto 
Him."  And  then  having  (we  may  believe)  in  view  the  threefold 
ministry,  which  had  been  continued  as  a  Christian  ordinance  ;  or 
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if  this  be  disputed,  intending  at  all  events  to  apply  the  general 
argument  analogically,  as  equally  available  in  the  Christian 
Church,  he  proceeds : — '*  For  to  the  High  Priest  his  proper  ser- 
vices have  been  assigned  ;  and  to  the  Priests  their  proper  place 
has  been  ordained  ;  and  upon  the  Levites  their  proper  ministra* 
tions  are  imposed;  the  Layman  has  been  bound  by  the  ordinances 
that  appertain  to  Laymen." — (c.  xL) 

Now  we  are  all,  I  trust,  anxious  to  promote  the  Church's  cause, 
both  on  other  accounts,  and  as  believing  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
truth  and  unity,  no  less  than  the  ark  was  the  symbol  to  the  Jews 
of  truth  and  unity,  and  was  sought  for  as  such  by  David  after 
the  civil  war.  To  succeed  in  this  great  cause,  we  feel  how 
absolutely  indispensable  it  is  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Church 
— that  is,  not  the  Clergy  only,  but  the  Laity  also — ^should  be  put 
in  action,  and  every  member  having  found  his  own  proper  place, 
and  having  been  made  conscious  both  of  his  own  proper  influence, 
and  of  his  own  proper  responsibility,  should  be  openly  seen  to 
work  in  concert  for  the  common  good.  All  this,  I  trust,  we  feel ; 
and  further,  we  of  the  Clergy  are  anxious  that  every  opportunity, 
every  encouragement,  should  be  given  to  our  Lay  brethren  to 
assert  for  themselves  the  position  which  they  are  entitled  to 
hold.  They  will  know,  indeed,  that  they  are  not  entitled — ^they 
have  not  been  called — to  bear  upon  their  shoulders  that  which 
contains  the  oracles  of  God;  and  knowing  also  what  are  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood  in  regard  to  the  faithful  guardianship  of 
these  oracles,  they  will  leave  to  them  the  determination  of  points 
of  doctrine.  Unhappily,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency,  not  only  to  obliterate  this  distinction,  but  to  set  at 
defiance  the  fundamental  principles  of  order  which  St.  Clement 
has  laid  down.  On  all  sides  we  may  hear  of  men  allowed  and 
invited  to  preach  the  gospel  without  being  sent — without  a  com- 
mission of  any  kind.  What  is  this  but  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
defiance  of  the  gospel  ?  What  is  this  but  to  mislead,  to  dis- 
organise, to  break  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  army  which  it  is 
professed  by  such  attempts  to  form,  to  discipline,  to  command } 
And  yet,  my  brethren,  if  we  are  to  complain  (as  well  we  may)  of 
such  irregularities,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  give  no  occasion  for 
them  by  our  own  neglect  If  we  of  the  Clergy  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  duty  which  is  all  our  own  (as  the  Levites  failed  to  carry 
the  ark  with  the  staves  upon  their  shoulders,  and  placed  it  in  a 
cart),  we  at  least  cannot  reasonably  feel  aggrieved  if  others  under- 
take a  work  which  is  none  of  theirs.  Their  insubordination,  tlieir 
presumption,  may  indeed  be  melancholy  and  disastrous ;  but  it 
will  be  less  melancholy,  less  disastrous,  than  indifference  or 
supineness  if  found  in  us.  "  It  is  never  well,"  said  the  good 
Bishop  Sanderson,  preaching  at  St  Paul's,  in  London,  1621,  upon 
the  text,  **  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein 
abide  with  God"  (i  C(7r.  vii.  24),  and  appearing  to  foresee  the 
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confusion  that  was  soon  to  follow  during  the  times  of  the  Great 
Rebellion — "  It  is  never  well  when  laymen  teach  us  what  and 
how  we  should  teach  them  "  (Vol.  III.  p.  140  seq.)  No !  this  is 
never  well ;  and  yet  how  shall  it  be  avoided  ?  There  is,  my 
clerical  brethren,  but  one  way  of  avoiding  it,  which,  though  it 
may  not  always  be  succcessful,  must  nevertheless  be  always 
tried.  It  is  that  we  ourselves  should  be  faithful  to  our  high 
calling ;  that  we  should  do  our  very  best  to  discharge  it  fully ; 
that  we  should  study,  as  the  great  Apostle  did,  "  by  manifestation 
of  the  truth,  to  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God  *'  (2  Cor.  iv.  2) ;  that  we  should,  as  the  same 
Apostle  again  beseeches  us  :  **  Give  no  offence  in  anything,  that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed ;  but  in  all  things  approve  ourselves 
as  the  ministers  of  God"  (li.  vi.  3,  4).  And  need  I  add  that  in 
this  age  of  intense  literary  activity,  it  is  more  than  ever  incumbent 
upon  us  to  take  heed  that  in  our  treatment  of  the  greatest,  the 
most  momentous,  and  the  most  enduring  of  all  subjects,  we  do 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  surpassed  by  the  knowledge  and 
ability,  the  care  and  pains  which  are  daily  bestowed  by  others 
upon  the  treatment  of  subjects  comparatively  trivial  and  unim- 
portant, and  pertaining  only  to  the  transitory  interests  of  this 
present  world  ? 

And  this  may  lead  us  on  to  the  second  point  of  which  (for  our 

common  benefit)  I  desire  to  speak.     It  is  not  enough  that  we  do, 

whatever  we  do,  with  a  good  intention,  unless  what  is  done  be 

also  good,  good  in  itself,  and  good  in  us.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted 

that  Uzzah  intended  well  in  putting  forth  his  hand  and  touching 

the  ark  in  order  to  prevent  its  fall  when  the  oxen  shook  it     He 

intended  ^vell,  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  escape  the  fatal 

punishment  of  his  forbidden  act,  whether  it  proceeded  from 

presumption,  from  ignorance,  or  from  inadvertency.    And  awful 

as  that  punishment  was,  I  have  already  explained  why  it  was 

so.    Not  that  the  sin  of  Uzzah  admitted  of  no  excuse  ;  but  that, 

be  the  excuse  what  it  might,  God  accepted  it  not  in  opposition 

to  His  declared  will,  that  the  means  which  He  had  prescribed  for 

securing  the  reverence  and  honour  due  to  His  own  ordinances 

must  be  observed.    And  let  it  not  be  said,  my  brethren,  that  to 

us  who  are  members  and  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church — to 

us  who  have  been  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  ceremonial  law 

by  the  liberty  of  the  gospel — nothing  remains  out  of  this  fearful 

warning.     Certainly  there  remains  a  great  moral  lesson ;  and  I 

know  not  whether  there  be  any  which  it  is  more  important  for 

ourselves,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church,  to  bear  in 

mind — viz.,  that  no  one  on  the  plea  of  zeal  for  the  ark  of  God's 

Church  should  have  recourse  for  the  attainment  of  his  end  to 

doubtful  expedients  or  unlawful  means.      In  all  times  of  more 

than  ordinary  agitation  upon  religious  questions — of  eagerness 
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for  real  or  supposed  improvement,  of  impatience,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  things  as  they  have  been  or  are — in  all  such  times, 
this  is  a  danger  which  besets  even  the  best  of  men.     Then  it  is 
that  we  have  need  to  remember  that  the  very  action  we  may  use 
in  order  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  ark  may  serve  most  to 
check  it.     Our  motives  and  intentions  may  be  unimpeachable — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  reawakening  of  devotion,  the  recovery' 
of  our  lapsed  population,  the  defence  of  the  faith,  the  removal 
or  correction  of  abuses,  the  reunion  of  the  Church,  or  what- 
ever else  may  tend,  as  we  think,  to  the  promotion  of  God's  glory 
and  the  Church's  good  ;  our  intentions,  I  repeat,  may  be  such  as 
these  ;  most  unimpeachable,  most  praiseworthy  ;  but  this  is  not 
enough :  we  require  more,  much  more  than  this,  I  do  not  say 
merely  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  attempts,  but  if  we  are  to  go 
unpunished  for  them.     The  competent  knowledge  of  the  matter 
which  we  take  in  hand,  the  disposition  with  which  we  act,  the 
means  which  we  are  to  use,  the  authority  which  is  to  sanction 
our  undertakings — all  must  be  such  as  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  God's  holy  law.     Look  into  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  see  what  consequences  have  followed  from  the  neglect 
of  this  simple  rule.     At  every  great  era  of  our  Church's  history 
this  has  been  the  stumblingblock  over  which  it  fell.     And  here  I 
shall  prefer  to  draw  my  instances  from  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  country,  with  which  I  am  myself  more  closely  connected, 
rather  than  from  your  own  more  favoured  land.     Our  Scottish 
Bishops  and   Clergy  in  the  twelfth  century  did  what  they  did 
with  a  good  intention  when  they  invited  or  accepted  the  usurped 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.      Our  Reformers,  lay  and 
clerical,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  did  what  they  did  with  a  good 
intention,   when,  justly  rejecting  that   supremacy,  they   made 
havoc  of  our  cathedrals,  casting,  as  they  supposed,  an  idolatrous 
worship  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  "    {Is.  ii.  20).      Their 
successors  in  the  following  century  did  what  they  did  with  a 
good  intention  when  they  bound  themselves  under  a  national 
covenant,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  both  of  the  altar  and  of 
the  throne ;  and  even  when  they  proceeded  to  kill  their  king, 
still  they  thought  that  they  were  doing  God  service.     {John  xvi. 
2.)     Their  successors,  again,  in  the  next  century  did  what  they 
did  with  a  good  intention  when  they  drove  out  our  fathers,  and 
secured  (as  they  fancied)  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  a 
purer  system  both  of  faith  and  worship.     Doubtless  at  each  of 
these  periods  there  was  occasion  to  fear  on  the  ark's  account ; 
for  "  the  oxen  shook  it ; "  men  like  "  bulls  of  Bashan,"  in  the 
Psalmist,  beset  it  round — {Ps,  xxii.  12) — and  the  road  it  had  to 
travel  was  steep  and  rough.     But  in  the  attempts  to  rescue  it 
there  was   an  unfitness  of   the  instrument  ;   a   defect  of  due 
authority  ;  an  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  divine  laws — the 
law  of   obedience,  the  law  of  unity,  the  law  of  charity   and 
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brotherly  love.  It  is  a  wise  precept  of  Lord  Bacon  to  the  Clergy 
of  his  own  day  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Of  the  Pacification  of  the 
Church " — ^"  You  must  rather  leave  the  ark  (of  the  Church)  to 
shake,  if  it  so  please  God,  than  put  unworthy  hands  to  hold  it 
up  " — (p.  357).  And  even  if  the  person  himself  be  worthy,  so 
far  as  to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  which  admitted  him  to 
the  sacred  oflfice,  yet  the  hand  may  be  unworthy  :  and  unworthy 
it  will  be,  if  it  be  not  held  out  to  all  in  brotherly  love  ;  if  it  seek 
to  advance  its  cause  by  the  use  of  weapons  which  for  the 
Christian,  and  still  more  for  the  Christian  minister,  are  not 
lawful  (such  as  personal  detraction,  unjust  or  improper  censure, 
secret  misrepresentations,  and  the  like) ;  if  it  exercise  authority 
not  properly  its  own ;  if  it  be  not  guided  by  the  principles, 
which  even  under  the  elder  dispensation  God  Himself  has 
prescribed  :  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice ; "  "I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice ; "  that  is,  I  will  have  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  in  all  its  breadth,  rather 
than  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law  under  any  circumstance 
whatsoever,  be  it  never  so  certain,  be  it  even  not  of  man,  but  of 
God. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  I  desire  to  notice,  and  I  shall 
do  so  very  briefly.     I  mean  the  constant  caution  and  watchful- 
ness which,  my  rev.  brethren,  we  all  require,  in  consequence  of 
our  necessary  familiarity  with  sacred  things.     The  ark  having 
remained  so  long  in  his  father's  house  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Uzzah's  fault.     He  had  ceased  to  regard  it  with  due  reverence. 
He  had  become  careless  and  presumptuous  in  the  offices  which  he 
discharged  towards  it.     The  familiarity  of  which  I  speak  is  beset 
with  snares — the  snare  of  formality,  the  snare  of  supineness,  the 
snare  of  arrogance,  the  snare  of  superstition,  the  snare  of  affected, 
but  unreal  earnestness  ;  and  consequently  it  is  full  of  danger  to 
all  who  presume  upon  it,  in  proportion  to  its  preciousness  when 
used  aright.     For  let  us  not  forget  that  the  same  emblem  of  the 
Divine  Presence  which  brought  sudden  and  awful  death  to  the 
family  of  Abinadab  brought  abundant  and  abiding  blessing  to 
the  house  of  Obed-edom.     While  we  seek  to  profit  by  the  warn- 
ing which  that  death  conveys,   let  us  take   comfort   from   the 
encouragement  which  this  blessing  gives.     In  ministering  about 
the  more  precious  ark,  which  has  received  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  the  only  true  and  all-sufficient  atonement — so 
long  as  we  are  careful  to  keep,  each  of  us  his  own  place,  to  do 
each  of  us  his  own  work,  and  to  proceed,  each  of  us,  in  the  way 
of  obedience  which  God*s  word  prescribes — so  long  may  we  be 
humbly  bold  in  our  approaches  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  so  long 
may  we  rejoice  w'th  reverence  that  we  have  been  called  to  take 
part  in  this  saving  ministratioh  ;  so  long  may  we  hope  to  inter- 
cede effectually  for  those  to  whom  we  minister.     Meanwhile,  it 
will  be  our  bounden  duty  to  seek  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
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more  and  more  with  the  whole  Word  of  God,  that  it  may  be  "  a 
lantern  to  our  path,"  and  to  the  path  of  all  whom  we  have  under- 
taken to  guide.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  pray  that,  in  seeking  to 
amend  whatever  is  amiss,  we  may  not  be  tempted  to  become 
hasty  and  presumptuous,  but  that  our  love  towards  God  and 
towards  men  "  may  abound  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment " 
(JPhiL  i.  9).  It  will  be  our  duty,  while  we  receive  with  patience 
and  submission  the  rebukes  which  our  misdeeds  may  have  pro- 
voked, still  to  persevere  without  discouragement  in  our  good 
designs ;  and  while  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  discharge  of  our 
sacred  calling  in  godly  fear,  not  unmixed  with  cheerfulness  and 
holy  joy,  still  it  will  be  our  duty  to  look  for  the  forgiveness  and 
acceptance  of  every  service  solely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  for  the 
sake  of  His  dear  Son  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Acting 
thus,  the  Gospel  which  we  preach,  and  which  unhappily  is  to 
many  "  a  savour  of  death,"  will  be  unto  us  "  the  savour  of  life  " — 
the  source  of  all  comfort  in  this  world,  and  of  everlasting  blessed- 
ness in  the  world  to  come. 
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At  2  p.m.,  the  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
tcx)k  his  seat  as  President,  and  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS, 

My  Lord  Archbishop,  my  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — Before 
I  commence  the  address  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  deliver  this 
afternoon,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Derry  and  St.  Andrew's,  for  so 
kindly  coming  to  preach  to  us  this  morning. 

It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  Church  Congress  as- 
sembled in  Cambridge.  I  was  present  at  that  Congress,  and  had  the 
honour  of  reading  a  paper,  to  which  I  turned  the  other  day,  with  some 
interest,  if  not  with  profit.  The  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  infant  Con- 
gress had  the  advantage  of  bringing  to  remembrance  some  forgotten  facts, 
and  supplying  some  useful  topics  of  thought.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  one  of  the  papers  was  written  by  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  B.A., 
M.P.  for  Preston,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Sir  Richard  Assheton 
Cross  has  done  good  work  both  for  Church  and  State  since  those  days, 
and  is  about  to  read  another  paper  in  Carlisle.  I  found  other  names 
connected  with  the  present  Church  Congress;  I  will  mention  one, 
because  Congresses  almost  own  him  as  a  father,  and  still  enjoy  his 
paternal  care.     I  refer  to  Archdeacon  Emery,  who  holds  the  office  of 
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permanent  secretary,  and  to  whom  I  should  be  disposed  to  apply  the 
words  sedet  cBternumque  sedebit^  were  it  not  that  sitting  still  seems 
scarcely  to  describe  the  Archdeacon's  character. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Cambridge  to  Carlisle.  There  is  scarcely  as 
much  resemblance  between  the  two  places  as  Fluellen  found  between 
Macedon  and  Monmouth ;  for  while  both  begin  with  a  C,  and  for  that 
matter  both  end  with  an  E,  the  possession  of  a  salmon  river  can  be 
asserted  only  of  Carlisle.  I  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the  manifest 
contrast  between  the  infant  as  it  was  seen  in  Cambridge,  and  the  full- 
grown  Hercules  which  is  to  be  seen  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
in  a  few  words  what  are  the  special  features  of  this  Congress,  and  what 
have  been  the  guiding  principles  of  those  who  have  been  making 
preparation  for  it. 

I  should  consider  myself  to  be  wasting  your  time,  if  at  this  time  of 
day  I  undertook  to  expound  the  raison  d'etre  of  Church  Congresses. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  this  in  the  earlier  stage  of  their  existence ;  it  is 
not  necessary  now.  To  assert  such  necessity  would  be  the  most  practical 
method  of  throwing  doubt  upon  the  truth  which  we  desire  to  establish. 
The  healthy  strong  man  does  many  things  because  he  knows  and  feels 
that  they  do  him  good  ;  he  takes  his  exercise,  he  .climbs  his  mountain, 
he  gets  his  friends  about  him  and  enjoys  their  society;  a  medical 
opinion,  signed  by  some  distinguished  physician,  would  chiefly  tend  to 
prove  that  the  man  was  out  of  health. 

I  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  following  an 
instinct  of  health  and  strength  in  holding  these  periodical  gatherings, 
and  in  discussing  those  great  religious,  social,  and  moral  questions, 
which  must  ever  be  rising  to  the  surface  and  demanding  consideration 
on  the  part  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  Englishmen.  I  shall  assume  also 
that  these  gatherings  have  incidental  advantages,  many  and  various, 
which  need  no  description ;  and  with  these  assumptions  I  venture  to 
point  out,  that  while  in  many  ways  we  must  be  content  to  look  with 
humble  respect  to  such  a  place  as  Cambridge,  and  may  even  fear 
comparison  with  the  Congress  held  last  year  in  Reading,  with  Oxford 
on  one  side  of  it  and  London  on  the  other,  we  nevertheless  have 
certain  advantages  which  may  justify  us  in  the  modest  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  not  fall  below  the  average  in  general  interest,  and  in 
permanent  influence. 

For  example,  our  Border  situation  is  an  element  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  relations  between  Carlisle  and  our  Scotch  neighbours  have  not 
always  been  of  the  most  loving  kind ;  any  of  you  who  visit  our  Csistle 
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will  see  the  accommodation  which  in  former  days  was  provided  by 
reception  committees  for  visitors  from  Scotland.  Those  days  have  long 
passed ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  we  have  done  what  we  could  in  the 
choice  of  preachers  and  the  choice  of  subjects  to  prove  our  desire  to 
hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who  are  willing  to  grasp 
it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Border.  I  know  that  in  speaking  of 
holding  out  the  right  hand  across  the  Border  I  have  to  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  the  religious  body  in  Scotland  chiefly  interested  in  our 
proceedings  claims  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population ;  but  it  is 
a  very  interesting  fraction,  and  one  connected  with  a  remarkable  history, 
one  having  (as  I  venture  to  think)  great  responsibilities  and  a  hopeful 
future;  one,  moreover,  enjoying  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Scotchmen  an 
increasingly  high  position.  The  Seabury  festival,  to  be  celebrated  next 
week  in  Aberdeen,  will  bring  to  mind  that  a  century  ago,  when  the 
condition  of  this  poor  persecuted  Church  was  very  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  she  was  able  to  confer  a  spiritual  boon  upon  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  which  was  sought  from  £ngland  in  vain.  But  I  feel  confident, 
that  though  it  is  only  Scotch  Episcopalians  to  whom  we  can  consis- 
tently send  an  invitation  to  take  an  active  part  in  our  proceedings, 
there  are  many  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren  who  will  feel  an  interest  in 
this  Congress ;  possibly  some  may  attend  our  meetings  ;  if  they  do  so, 
I  am  sure  they  will  receive  a  welcome. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Seabury  festival.  Tlie  date  of  our  meeting  was 
arranged  with  reference  to  this  event,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  American 
prelates  might  pause  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  Carlisle  Congress.  I  grieve  to  be  compelled  to  announce 
that  circumstances  have  interfered  with  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  all  visitors  from  our  great  sister  country  and  our 
sister  Church,  whether  bishops,  priests,  or  laymen,  will  have  a  hearty 
greeting.  One  well-known  American  clergyman  appears  in  our  list  of 
speakers;  I  trust  that  others  may  be  induced  to  take  part  in  our 
discussions. 

To  pass  on  to  the  arrangements  made  for  the  present  Congress.  We 
have  followed  to  a  great  extent  established  precedents.  In  fact,  the 
little  book  which  was  published  after  the  Derby  Congress  has  made 
preparations  for  a  Church  Congress  comparatively  easy.  We  have 
ventured,  however,  upon  one  innovation.  We  have  allotted  to  all  who 
have  been  appointed  to  read  or  speak  the  term  of  twenty  minutes,  not 
dictating  to  them  which  form  of  utterance  they  shall  adopt,  and  giving 
up  the  distinction  between  readers  of  twenty  minutes  and  speakers  of 
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fifteen  minutes,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  rule,  while  we  retain  the 
rule  which  allots  ten  minutes  as  the  limit  of  speeches  made  by  volunteers 
who  send  in  their  cards  to  the  chairman.    We  have,  in  fact,  adopted  the  J 

policy  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  have  abolished  second- 
class  passengers.  | 

One  other  innovation — though  scarcely  an  innovation — will  be  found  ! 

in  our  arrangements.    *We  propose  to  give  a  more  honourable  and  j 

distinct  place  to  working  women  than  they  have  had  hitherto.     In  one  j 

or  more  previous  Congresses  something  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  i 

The  innovation,  and,  as  we  think,  the  improvement,  which  we  have 
introduced  is  this,  that  we  intend  to  invite  our  working  sisters  to  meet  in  all 
the  dignity  of  this  Congress  Hall.  We  did  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
contracting  our  series  of  subjects  in  order  to  compass  this  end,  but  we 
attain  our  purpose  by  holding  the  meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  which, 
though  after  the  close  of  the  Congress,  will,  as  we  believe,  be  practically 
convenient,  especially  if  I  am  successful  in  persuading  a  few  of  our 
distinguished  members  to  remain  behind  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  at 
the  meeting.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  evil  omen  that  our 
meeting  will  be  coincident  with  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

We  have  had  probably  the  same  amount  of  difficulty,  neither  more 
nor  less,  which  has  been  experienced  on  former  occasions  in  the 
selection  of  subjects.  Some  two  hundred  were  suggested ;  and  this 
large  number  was  reduced  by  a  process  which  has,  I  trust,  resulted  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  to  the  required  limit  of  eighteen.  Many  con- 
siderations have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  selection ;  especially 
the  existence  of  what  are  called  schools  of  thought^  or  what  in  less  exalted 
language,  are  called  parties.  The  fact  is,  that  in  England,  not  in  Church 
matters  only,  but  in  many  others,  we  are  under  what  may  be  described 
as  a  dual  control ;  dual,  at  the  least,  sometimes  plural.  We  have  two 
sides  of  the  House  in  Parliament ;  two  political  organisations  in  every 
town  and  county,  two  newspapers  in  each  place  which  can  support  one  ; 
nay,  we  are  expected  at  every  railway  station  to  take  a  side  on  the  im- 
portant domestic  question  of  mustard ;  one  manufacturer  claiming  our 
preference  on  the  ground  that  his  article  is  universally  used ;  the  other 
on  the  ground  that  his  establishment  is  the  oldest ;  while,  as  if  to  show 
that  two  schools  of  thought  do  not  always  exhaust  what  is  thinkable,  we 
find  at  some  places  an  appeal  from  a  third  manufacturer,  who,  despising 
the  semper  of  one  competitor,  and  the  ubique  of  the  other,  assures  you 
that  in  his  establishment  there  is  no  adulteration. 

The  admitted  duality  or  plurality  of  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church 
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of  England,  we  have,  of  course,  been  compelled  to  take  into  account, 
with  regard  both  to  subjects  and  to  speakers.  May  I  say  that  I  see  no 
necessary  evil  in  this  plurality  ?  If  we  have  iJwught  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  inrord,  we  must  have  diversities  of  thought ;  if  men  think  at  all, 
they  will  be  certain  to  think  diversely,  and  within  limits  appropriate  to 
each  particular  subject  diversely ;  absolute  unanimity  is  not  possible  in 
a  congress  of  men  ;  it  can  only  be.  realised  *in  that  perfect  unity  of 
utterance  which  distinguishi^s  the  cackling  of  a  congress  of  geese.  We 
who  meet  together  in  this  hall  to-day  recognise  our  unity  as  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  ;  we  recognise  a  still  wider  and  deeper 
unity  as  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ ;  we  have  one 
Lord,  one  fsiith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all ;  but, 
subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  these  great  bonds  of  unity  and 
union,  we  claim  for  each  section,  each  school,  each  individual  soul  with- 
in the  Church,  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free. 

To  pass  to  the  particular  subjects  which  have  been  selected  for  dis- 
cussion. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  our  pro- 
gramme, the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  constituent  portions  of  which 
the  next  few  days  must  elucidate  \  but  a  short  explanation  may  perhaps 
be  given  with  advantage. 

Some  of  the  subjects  have  been  suggested  by  special  circumstances. 
For  example,  the  duty  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  overcrowded 
dwellings  of  the  poor  is  inevitably  suggested  by  the  issue  of  a  Royal 
Commission  of  inquiry,  and  by  the  interest  with  which  that  inquiry  is 
regarded ;  the  discussion  of  the  Church's  duty  in  this  Congress  may  be 
regarded  as  the  recognition  of  this  duty,  and  as  the  public  avowal  by 
the  Church  of  her  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  State  in  a  great 
work  of  social  improvement. 

The  question  of  England's  religious  duties  towards  Egypt  is  new,  as 
England's  political  position  towards  that  country  is  new.  It  is  not  for 
a  Church  Congress  to  discuss  political  questions,  except  under  special 
conditions  \  but  when  political  facts  have  developed  themselves,  and 
when  statesmen,  whether  wisely,  or  unwisely,  have  brought  a  nation  into 
new  relations  with  ourselves,  we  are  within  our  right  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  relations  are  purely  political  and  commercial,  and  not 
also  emphatically  religious. 

The  lapse  of  just  five  centuries  since  the  death  of  John  Wiclif  has 
suggested  a  subject,  which,  though  in  one  sense  old,  is  also  in  a  very 
real  sense  new.  We  have  thought  it  impossible  that  the  many  voices 
which  have  been  shouting  out  the  name  of  John  Wiclif,  and  glorifying 
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his  memory^  should  not  find  an  echo  within  the  walls  of  this  Congress. 
As  claiming  myself  to  be  of  Wiclifs  family,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  this  undoubtedly  remarkable  man.  But  we 
do  not  insist  upon  any  glorification  or  hero  worship ;  we  have  challenged 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  his  work  and  his  writings,  and  we 
have  invited  some  eminent  students  to  initiate  a  discussion  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  Reformation  contemplated  from  the  standpoint 
thus  supplied. 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  I  venture  to  characterise  as  new, 
and  which  I  trust  will  be  found  acceptable.  We  propose  to  ask  in  this 
English  Congress  what  we  can  learn  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  reli- 
gious matters.  The  proximity  of  Carlisle  to  Scotland,  and  to  a  large 
portion  of  Ireland,  the  peculiar  and  very  different  positions  of  the  Church 
in  each  of  the  sister  kingdoms  from  that  occupied  by  it  in  England,  and 
the  presence  amongst  us  of  representatives  of  distinguished  ability  from 
each  of  the  sisters,  combine  to  commend  this  subject  as  one  having  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  the  present  Congress. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  which  I  might  claim  as  new ;  but  I 
would  rather  call  attention  to  the  pains  taken  by  the  Subjects  Committee 
to  exhibit  old  friends  with  new  faces.    Thus  we  hope  to  have  a  lively 
discussion  upon  the  wickedness  of  pews,  in  the  battle  against  which  we 
have  frequent  signals  from  Lord  Nelson,  that  "  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty ; "  but  we  have  so  framed  our  thesis  as  to  indicate 
that  there  may  be  other  rights  in  church  than  the  right  of  each  wor- 
shipper to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases.    Again,  we  have  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion the  not  altogether  novel  subject  of  Parochial  Missions ;  but  we 
have  tried  to  cast  its  enunciation  in  such  a  form^as  to  bring  under  discus- 
sion the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  and  to  suggest  that  while  the 
beginning  and  the  middle  may  be  the  most  exciting,  it  is  the  end  whiclx 
is  most  difficult,  and  which  alone  is  valuable.    Again,  elementary  edu- 
cation has  often  been  discussed ;  but  I  think  that  for  the  first  time  the 
subject  has  been  so  formulated  as  to  force  the  consideration,  What  caa 
we  do  to  save  board  schools  from  the  curse  of  mere  secularity,  and  to 
ensure  that  they  shall  be  truly  religious  ?   Once  more — Foreign  Missions 
do  not  strike  the  ear  with  a  novel  sound ;  but  they  who  know  most  of 
the  home  work  of  foreign  missions  will  perceive  that  the  subject  as 
formulated  in  our  programme  touches  a  point  of  vital  interest  which  is  of 
recent  growth;  I  mean  the  comparative  advantages  and  the  compa- 
rative claims  of  missions  directed  by  great  societies,  and  of  those  which 
have  a  special  organisation  of  their  own. 
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There  is  only  one  other  subject  upon  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  a  separate  remark.  It  was  impossible  not  to  find  a  place  for  the 
Report  of  the  **  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission."  The  question  of 
legislation  is  a  pressing  one ;  and  it  is  the  question  of  legislation  which 
has  been  specially  propounded  for  discussion.  When  Parliament  meets^ 
does  the  Church  wish,  does  the  nation  wish,  that  action  should  be  taken 
upon  the  report,  or  not  ?  There  will  be  wise  and  honest  men  on  each 
side  of  the  alternative ;  and  it  is  well  that  wise  and  honest  men  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  frankly,  and  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  others  to  adopt  them.  We  cannot  have  monster 
meetings,  such  as  are  held  upon  secular  questions ;  but  we  may  help  to 
form  public  opinion  ;  and  Church  Congresses  may  endeavour  to  teach, 
not  only  the  House  of  Lords,  but,  what  is  almost  as  necessary,  the  House 
of  Commons,  how  it  ought  to  behave  itself. 

Speaking  generally  of  our  programme,  I  will  say  that  we  have  endea- 
voured to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  admirable  motto  of  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress,  **  Be  just  and  fear  not."  We 
have  shrunk,  so  at  least  we  believe,  from  no  subject  because  it  was 
unpleasantly  warm ;  we  have  black-balled  no  suggested  speaker  on  the 
ground  of  party ;  we  have  tried  to  hold  an  even  balance  with  regard  to 
both  men  and  things ;  if  there  are  some  names  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  appear  on  our  list  ^nd  do  not,  I  may  remind  you  that  the 
list  indicates,  not  all  those  who  were  invited,  but  only  all  those  who  were 
able  to  accept  the  invitation ;  and  if  there  be  subjects  the  non-appear- 
ance of  which  causes  surprise,  I  can  only  fall  back  upon  the  classical 
example  of  the  groom,  who,  being  required  to  put  five  horses  into  a  four- 
stalled  stable,  frankly  threw  up  the  problem. 

And  so  much  for  the  proceedings  which  are  to  take  place  within  our 
two  Congress  Halls.  But  before  passing  to  actual  business,  I  should 
like  to  invite  you  to  look  with  me  for  a  moment  outside  the  Congress^ 
upon  the  Church  from  which  the  Congress  takes  its  name,  and  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  the  Church  exists.  When  the  Congress  met 
seven  years  ago  at  Croydon,  there  were  few  passages  in  the  opening 
address  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  which  more  completely 
carried  his  audience  with  him  than  the  following : — "  The  work  before 
us  (he  said)  is  great ;  the  prospects  of  this  Church  of  ours  are  not  dark. 
....  They  are  bright.  Look  abroad.  What  other  country  in 
the  world  would  you  change  Churches  with  ?  Look  at  home.  Which 
of  the  denominations  would  you  prefer  ?  Look  back.  What  age  are 
you  prepared  to  say  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  lived 
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in  ?    For  my  part,  I  thank  God  and  take  courage God 

knows  the  age  has  its  difficulties,  and  those  very  difficulties  will,  I  doubt 
not,  make  you  more  ready  to  unite  more  closely  in  the  great  work  which 
Christ  has  committed  to  this  Church  of  England— that  grand  old  his- 
torical Church,  happily  preserved  to  us  in  its  distinctive  features  as  they 
have  come  to  us  from  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation." 

I  thankfully  take  up  such  words  as  these,  emphasised  as  they  are  by 
the  thought  that  the  lips  and  heart  which  uttered  them  are  now  cold  in 
the  grave ;  and  I  shall  be  thankful  if  anything  seen  or  heard  or  done  in 
this  Church  Congress,  shall,  by  God's  blessing,  tend  to  make  men  feel 
more  deeply  the  privilege  of  having  in  our  midst  such  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  Church  of  England  is  and  may  be.     I  have 
quoted  the  bright,  hopeful  language  of  Archbishop  Tait ;  let  me  quote 
a  few  words  spoken  in  a  very  different  tone,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
by  one  who  was  then,  what  I  would  that  he  were  now,  a  priest  of  the 
English  Church — I  mean  John   Henry  Newman: — "O   Mother  of 
Saints  (he  cries),  O  school  of  the  wise !     O  nurse  of  the  heroic !  of 
whom  went  forth,  in  whom  have  dwelt,  memorable  names  of  old,  to 
spread  the  truth  abroad,  or  to  cherish  and  illustrate  it  at  home  !     O 
thou,   from  whom  surrounding  nations  lit  their  lamps  !     O  virgin  of 
Israel !  wherefore  dost  thou  now  sit  on  the  ground  and  keep  silence  like 
one  of  those  foolish  women  who  were  without  oil  on  the  coming  of  the 
Bridegroom  ?    ....     O  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto  thee,  that 
thou  hast  good  things  poured  upon  thee  and  canst  not  keep  them,  and 
bearest  children,  yet  darest  not  own  them  ?    Why  hast  thou  not  the  skill 
to  use  their  services,  nor  the  heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love  ?     How  is  it 
that  whatever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  tender  or  deep  in  devotion, 
thy  flower  and  thy  promise,  falls  from  thy  bosom  and  finds  no  home 
within  thine  arms  ?     Who  hath  put  this  note  upon  thee,  to  have  *  a  mis- 
carrying womb  and  dry  breasts,*  to  be  strange  to  thine  own  flesh,  and 
thine  eye  cruel  toward  thy  little  ones  ?    Thine  own  offspring,  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  who  love  thee  and  would  toil  for  thee,  thou  dost  gaze 
upon  them  with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or  thou  dost  loathe  as  an 
offence — at  best  thou  dost  but  endure,  as  if  they  had  no  claim  but  on 
thy  patience,  self-possession,  and  vigilance,  to  be  rid  of  them  as  easily 
as  thou  mayest.      Thou  makest  them  *  stand  all  the  day  idle,'  as  the 
very  condition  of  thy  bearing  with  them  ;  or  thou  biddest  them  begone 
where  they  will  be  more  welcome ;  or  thou  sellest  them  for  nought  to  the 
stranger  that  passes  by.     And  what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof?" 

I  am  not  going  to  criticise  or  weigh  these  terrible  words ;  but  that  they 
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should  ever  have  been  spoken  by  such  a  man  is  a  fact  of  tremendous 
significance.  What  I  should  like  to  do,  however,  is  this— to  pass  from 
the  denunciation  of  barrenness  and  the  prophecy  of  evil,  which  I  have 
quoted  from  a  sermon  preached  forty  years  ago,  to  the  later  utterance 
of  Archbishop  Tait  and  to  our  own  experience  of  to-day.  Look  upon 
that  picture  and  on  this.  Which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  actual 
troth  of  things  ?  Where  is  the  indication  of  the  miscarrying  womb  and 
the  dry  breasts  ?  where  the  jealousy  and  fear  and  distrust  which  are 
represented  as  paralysing  all  healthy  action?  where  the  evidence  of 
children  compelled  to  stand  idle,  or  cast  out,  or  sold  to  strangers  ?  Let 
the  answer  be  found  in  the  work  actually  going  on  in  our  own  country 
and  throughout  the  world ;  let  our  churches  and  our  mission-rooms, 
with  all  their  varied  services  and  their  efforts  to  bring  the  gospel  into 
contact  with  the  souls  of  men,  our  organisations  in  favour  of  soberness, 
temperance,  and  chastity,  the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  holy  women  to 
lift  the  fallen  and  to  save  those  ready  to  fall,  let  India  and  Africa  and 
the  isles  of  the  Southern  Sea — let  all  these  give  answer ;  nay,  let  us 
appeal  to  the  programme  of  this  great  Church  gathering,  and  when  we 
have  examined  the  catalogue  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  the  names 
of  the  men  who  are  to  discuss  them,  and  still  more  the  fact  that  men 
and  women  come  from  all  parts  to  listen,  then  let  us  ask  with  hearts  of 
thankfulness  and  gladness,  where  are  the  signs  that  God  has  put  the 
curse  of  barrenness  upon  our  dear  spiritual  mother  ?  Causes  for  anxiety, 
sources  of  weakness,  calls  to  watchfulness,  the  presence  of  enemies  in 
divers  forms,  dangers  from  the  allurements  of  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
and  from  the  craft  of  the  devil — these  things  and  the  like  belong  to  the 
condition  of  the  Church  militant  in  our  own  country  and  time,  as  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  times ;  but  these  sorrows  are  different  in  kind  from 
the  sorrows  of  sterility ;  they  involve  no  curse,  they  imply  no  sin  ;  they 
are  simply  the  conditions  under  which  the  great  battle  is  to  be  fought, 
for  the  fighting  of  which  the  Church  exists.  Why,  then,  should  we  quail 
with  fear,  or  sink  despondent,  or  lose  heart  and  hope  concerning  the 
Church  of  England  ?  Why  not  rather  praise  God  for  what  she  is  and 
what  she  is  able  to  do,  and  pray  for  increased  blessing  upon  her  ? 

O  my  mother !  sorrows  have  been  thine  in  times  past,  and  are  thine 
now !  thou  hast  foes  without,  lukewarm  hearts,  divided  counsels,  and 
too  much  of  the  world  within ;  thy  face  is  scarred,  thy  garments  are 
soiled  and  torn ;  but  thine  is  not  the  curse  of  the  miscarrying  womb 
and  the  dry  breasts ;  God  hath  given  thee  the  blessing  of  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  wide  world  is  their  possession  and  inheritance.    In 
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days  of  trouble,  of  rebukej  and  of  blasphemy,  thy  testimony  to  the 
truth  is  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  best  hopes  of 
the  world  are  bound  up  with  thee  and  thy  stedfastness  to  the  fiaiith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints ;  we  thy  children  are  not  ashamed,  but  we  rejoice 
in  thee  and  praise  God  for  His  goodness.     **  We  will  not  fear  though 
the  earth  be  moved,  and  though  the  hills  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea."    God  is  in  the  midst  of  thee,  therefore  thou  shalt  not  be 
removed;  God  shall  help  thee,  and  that  right  early.      The  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  with  thee ;  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
be  thy  refuge  now  and  for  evermore. 


THE   DUTY    OF   THE  CHURCH  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THE     OVERCROWDED      DWELLINGS      OF     THE 
POOR;  (I)  IN  TOWNS;  (2)  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsham  How,  Bishop  of  Bedford, 

Suffragan  of  London. 

I  SUPPOSE  we  cannot,  in  the  title  of  our  subject,  take  the  word 
**  Church "  in  its  larger  and  truer  sense,  as  embracing  all  the  Church's 
lay  members,  as  though  it  were  "the  duty  of  Ch urch people  "  in  this 
matter,  because  it  is  obvious  that  owners  of  property,  and  others  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  are  not  bound  to  the  duty  which  may  lie 
upon  them  qud,  Churchpeople,  but  qu6.  Citizens.  "  The  Church,"  then, 
must  mean  either  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity,  as  expressing 
herself  in  her  Convocations  and  Diocesan  Conferences  or  Synods  ;  or 
the  Church  as  represented  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  parishes.  These 
are  not  days  when  one  need  stop  to  argue  that  such  a  subject  as  that 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  a  fitting  one,  either  for  the  grave  delibera- 
tion of  the  Church's  representative  assemblies,  or  for  the  active  personal 
interest  of  her  ministers.  Were  it  only  for  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  home  life  of  tlie  people  and  their  moral  and  spiritual  well- 
being,  the  subject  is  one  the  Church  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  But, 
however  much  her  first  thought  and  interest  must  centre  round  the 
higher  life,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  certain  that  she  cannot 
neglect  the  wider  and  more  varied  phases  of  national  life  without 
cramping  her  usefulness,  and  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  people. 
A  Church,  which  teaches  about  another  world,  but  does  not  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  this,  is  one  which  will  embrace  within  its  fold  a 
limited  number  of  the  working  class.    The  mistake  has  been  made  in 
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times  past,  and  we  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  it  now.  Working-men  will 
smile  incredulously  if  told  that  Christianity,  or  the  Church,  aims  at 
helping  them  to  live  better  truer  happier  lives  here.  They  have  never 
heard  of  z.  present  kingdom  of  heaven. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Church  could  have  done,  or  can  do,  much  in 
her  corporate  capacity  in  the  matter  of  the  housing  of  the  people.  It  is 
trae  that  some  years  ago  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  issued  a  most 
valuable  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  of  Intemperance,  practical 
and  very  efficient  action  being  taken  by  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society.  And  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  an 
excellent  thing  had  a  similar  course  been  taken  as  to  the  overcrowding 
and  insanitary  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  But  the  subject  was 
infinitely  more  difficult ;  all  manner  of  social  and  economic  questions 
bristled  around  it ;  and,  even  had  public  opinion  been  stirred  as  it  is 
now,  and  had  the  matter  been  brought  before  Convocation,  it  would 
probably  have  been  felt  to  belong  rather  to  the  politician  and  the 
philanthropist  than  to  the  ecclesiastic. 

We  turn  then  to  the  clergy  in  their  several  parishes.  And  we  should 
be  indeed  ashamed  if  we  had  to  confess  that,  seeing  and  knowing  the 
evil  as  they  did,  they  had  never  bestirred  themselves  to  remedy  it.  I 
imagine  there  have  been  very  few  clergy,  of  those  at  least  who  have  been 
diligent  in  visiting  their  flocks,  who  have  not  tried  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  overcrowding  and  of  unclean  or  unhealthy  surroundings  in  indivi- 
dual cases.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  refuse  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
willingness  of  the  principal  landowners  (I  speak  chiefly  here  of  country 
districts)  to  better  the  state  of  things  when  brought  to  their  knowledge. 
Indirectly  also  the  clergy  have  done  far  more  than  any  [other  class  to 
improve  the  habits  of  the  people.  Tliey  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  have,  often  amidst  much  dislike  and  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  labour,  often  with  far  larger  pecuniary 
sacrifices  than  they  could  well  afford,  laboured  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  through  their  schools  to  carry  lessons  of  order  and 
cleanliness  and  comfort  to  the  homes  of  their  scholars. 

But  direct  efforts  on  a  larger  scale  and  of  a  more  systematic  character 
have  not  been  lacking.     I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  the  clergy  have 
done  all  they  could,  or  that  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  not 
often  too  reluctant  to  meddle  with  a  very  difficult  and  thorny  question, 
perhaps  too  tender  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those  more  directly 
responsible.     It  wants  a  brave  man  to  deliberately  pull  down  a  hornet's 
nest  about  his  ears.     Besides,  clergymen  are  but  men  after  all,  and, 
though  I  allow  that  they  ought  rather  to  lead  than  to  follow  public 
opinion,  yet  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  they  had  not  more  or  less 
partaken  of  that  acquiescence  in  a  state  of  things  supposed  to  be  in- 
evitable, which  was  so  general,  and  in  that  belief  in  the  gradual  action 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  political  economists  taught 
them  to  look  upon  as  too  sacred  for  interference.    Still,  if  you  look  back 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  ask  what  names  stand  out  as  those 
of  men  who  have  laboured  most  earnestly  for  the  bettering  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  you  will  find  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  in  the  forefront  of 
the  band.     Many  in  East  London  can  recollect  the  self-denying  energy 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Quekett,  the  first  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  of.  whom  it  was  said  that  he  knew  every  drain  in  the  parish. 
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Nor  will  the  labours  and  zeal  of  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  who  in  1862  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  up  the  subject  which  at  last  has 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  nation,  be  quickly  forgotten.    The 
question  was  taken  up  warmly  by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  and  there  was  a 
two  days'  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  Mr.  Denton's  representa- 
tion ;  but,  alas,  with  no  practical  results,  public  opinion  not  being  then 
sufficiently  instructed  and  excited  in  the  matter.     Mr.  Denton's  labours, 
however,  were  crowned  with  more  success  than  the  oratory  of  the  Upper 
House,  for  to  his  suggestion  and  patient  care  is  really  owing  the  system 
of  reformatory  schools.    Again,  no  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  matter  is  ignorant  of  Canon  Girdlestone's  strenuous  exertions  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the  South  by  arranging  for  their  migra- 
tion to  the  North  of  England,  where  they  could  obtain  far  larger  wages, 
for  which  action  he  was  simply  "  boycotted  "  by  the  farmers  of  his 
neighbourhood,  who,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  disliked  a  process  which 
resulted  in  the  necessity  for  the  payment  of  higher  wages.     Again,  let 
any  one  compare  the  state  of  Gravel  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's, 
London  Docks,  as  it  was  before  Charles  Lowder  came  there,  and  as  it  is 
now.     Or  ask  about  the  labours  for  bettering  the  homes  of  the  poor 
undertaken  by  a  former  Rector  of  Spitalfields,  Mr.  Stone,  or  by  the 
present  Rector,  Mr.  Billing.    Or  see  with  what  untiring  patience  Mr. 
Bamett,  of  St  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  has  fought  against  the  wretched 
misery  of  the  houses  in  his  parish,  until  they  have  been  finally  swept 
away,  and  only  the  miserable  official  delays  and  the  extreme  cost  of  the 
cleared  site  have  hindered  a  large  provision  of  better  dwellings,  now 
happily  just  about  to  be  built     I  have  ventured  to  name  these  instances, 
to  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  largely,  because  a  supposition 
has  got  abroad  that  the  Church  has  been  exceptionally  supine  and 
apathetic  in  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  evil,  brought  of  necessity  pro- 
minently before  the  eyes  of  her  ministers ;  clergy,  next  to  medical  men, 
seeing  more  of  the  misery  of  unhealthy  and  insufficient  housing  of  the 
people  than  any  others.     This  supposition  is  not  true.     It  is  the  reverse 
of  true.     The  whole  nation  has  been  backward  in  the  matter.     We  are 
all  to  blame,  some  more  and  some  less.     But  certainly,  if  any  have  been 
bestirring  themselves,  the  clergy  have.     Suffer  me  to  remind  you  that 
the  great  efforts  made  by  many  of  our  East  London  clergy — notably  by 
Mr.  Kitto,  the  present  rector  of  Stepney — to  promote  emigration,  efTorts 
which  have  resulted  in  wonderful  happiness  and  prosperity  in  all  but  a 
very  small  minority  of  cases,  have  had  for  their  main  object  the  relief 
of  the  overcrowding  so  destructive  of  health  and  morality,  and  the 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

And  now  what  more  can  we  do  ?  I  have  not  mentioned  the  past 
action  of  some  of  the  clergy  in  this  cause  as  if  it  were  something  to 
boast  of  and  to  be  contented  with.  I  have  mentioned  it  in  order  to 
refute  an  unjust  accusation  of  apathy.  We  are  in  reality  only  at  the 
beginning  of  an  enormous  question.  What  has  been  done,  however 
much  in  itself,  is  nothing  to  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  Peabody, 
Waterlow,  and  other  trusts  for  providing  model  lodging-houses,  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  admirable  work.  For,  although  it  is  true  that  they 
do  not  provide  for  the  same  stratum  of  the  working-class  as  that  dis- 
placed by  the  destruction  of  condemned  dwellings,  yet  indirectly  they 
make  room  for  these  by  housing  a  class  a  little  above  them.   The  working 
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men's  trains  from  the  suburban  towns  of  working  men's  houses  have 
also  been  of  great  use,  many  being  thus  able  to  live  in  purer  air  and 
better  surroundings,  and  to  save  in  rent  more  than  they  expend  in 
travelling  to  and  fro.  But  though  the  relief  secured  by  blocks  of  model 
lodging-houses  and  by  the  workmen's  trains  is  not  inconsiderable,  yet  it 
is  very  trifling  compared  with  what  is  really  required  for  the  decent 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  London.  The  problem  is  not  so 
difficult  of  solution  in  other  towns,  where  the  suburbs  are  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  main  centres  of  work,  and  where  sites  are  not  so 
costly.  In  London,  while  vast  numbers  must  live  near  the  place  of 
their  employment,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  finding  room  for  fresh 
buildings  within  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  and  the  extreme  costliness  of 
such  sites  as  can  be  obtained  by  demolition  of  condemned  houses,  pro- 
duce their  inevitable  consequences  of  high  rents  and  overcrowding.  As 
things  are  at  present,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  population  is  com- 
pelled to  be  content  with  a  single  room  for  each  family. 
What  can  the  Church  do  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ? 

1.  She  must  create  and  direct  public  opinion.  She  must  not  be  silent, 
as  though  she  cared  not,  in  the  face  of  the  grievous  state  of  things  which 
she  witnesses.  Even  if  she  lacks  power  to  point  to  the  remedy,  she  can 
at  least  expose  the  evil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  remedying  the  worst  evils,  for  enforcing  attention  to  sanitary 
matters,  and  for  the  destruction  of  unhealthy  dwellings,  is  sufficient.  Mr. 
Torrens*s  Acts  and  Sir  Richard  Crosses  Acts  are  very  drastic  remedies. 
Bat  we  want  the  impetus  of  an  awakened  and  enlightened  public 
opinion  to  put  them  in  force.  That  impetus  is  at  present  supplied  in  a 
l^ge  measure  owing  to  the  attention  now  directed  to  the  subject,  but 
the  danger  is  lest  this  impetus  should  quickly  expend  itself  and  subside. 
The  Chiurch  should  see  that  no  slackness  and  apathy  supervene  upon  the 
present  outburst  of  energy. 

2.  The  Church  should  enlist  and  encourage  workers  in  the  cause. 
The  best  work  hitherto  done  has  undoubtedly  been  done  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  and  her  band  of  trained  ladies.  Probably  most  know  the 
plan  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  worked  out.  She  buys — /.^.,  she  gets  various 
wealthy  people  to  buy — blocks  of  poor  and  wretched  houses,  and  then 
sets  to  work  to  improve  the  houses  and  their  inhabitants  together.  Lady 
collectors  collect  the  rents  from  room  to  room  weekly,  and  their  mission 
is  to  win  the  people  to  cleaner  and  better  habits,  and,  as  they  do  so,  to 
improve  and  repair  the  houses.  The  success  of  this  simple  plan  has 
been  enormous,  and  so  much  has  Miss  Hill  been  encouraged  in  herself- 
denying  efforts,  that  she  has  told  us  she  does  not  consider  any,  however 
bad,  incapable  of  improvement.  There  is  no  demolition,  no  turning 
out  of  some  hundreds  of  wretched  beings  to  find  shelter  by  overcrowd- 
ing some  other  already  well-filled  region.  It  is  a  real  work  of  noble 
philanthropy,  full  of  happy  promise  for  the  future.  Surely  the  Church 
ought  to  welcome  and  foster  and  encourage  such  work  as  this.  And 
surely  she  ought  to  feel  that  in  such  work  she  has  the  very  best  and 
truest  help  to  her  own  more  directly  spiritual  work.  For  my  part, 
I  should  depair  of  doing  much  for  the  souls  of  these  poor  people  if  I 
had  not  such  allies  as  these. 

3.  I  think,  thirdly,  the  Church  should  strive  to  stu:  up  the  owners  of 
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property  to  a  higher  conception  of  their  responsibilites.  Is  there  an  end 
of  all  duty  in  respect  of  property  when  an  owner  has  granted  a  long  lease, 
and  so  has  (legally)  no  more  to  do  with  it  except  to  receive  his  rent  from 
his  lessee  ?  Well,  thank  God,  all  owners  of  property  do  not  take  this 
view,  and  there  is  rising  among  us  a  strong  feeling  that  the  ground- 
landlord  has  his  duties  and  responsibilities  still.  Some  of  you  will  re- 
member a  fine  passage  of  Carlyle  upon  **  rights."  A  man's  "  rights,"  he 
declares,  are  what  it  is  right  he  should  do. 

4.  Next  I  would  urge  that  the  Church,  through  her  clergy  and  various 
agents,  should  teach  the  people  to  care  for  better  homes  and  purer  sur- 
roundings. It  is  very  sad  to  hear  in  some  cases  that  the  people  are  too 
well  content,  if  only  they  are  allowed  to  live  herded  together  without 
regard  to  decency  or  morality,  in  places  a  gentleman  would  not  think  fit 
for  his  dogs,  so  that  only  the  rents  are  low,  and  they  can  spend  more  in 
gin.  If  we  are  to  get  the  people  to  care  for  a  home  above,  we 
must  first  teach  them  to  care  for  a  home  below.  And  we  are  glad 
to  be  told  (as  we  have  been  told  in  our  Royal  Commission)  that  in  many 
parts  the  people  are  grievously  discontented  with  the  state  in  which  they 
are  Uving. 

5.  Is  it  quite  beyond  the  province  of  the  Church  to  teach  people 
how  to  help  themselves,  and  to  make  their  own  houses  more  pure  and 
healthful  ?  Surely  the  Church  might  do  much  (I  believe  already  her 
clergy,  district  visitors,  sisters,  deaconesses,  and  mission  women, 
are  doing  much)  to  encourage  better  and  more  cleanly  habits,  and  to 
discourage  overcrowding  and  idleness. 

6.  Lastly,  I  would  urge  that  we  should  in  every  way  in  our  power 
foster  the  great  movements  for  promoting  temperance  and  purity.  If 
sins  against  the  one  are  slaying  their  thousands,  I  am  not  sure  that  sins 
against  the  other  are  not  slaying  their  tens  of  thousands.  Anyhow,  if 
our  people  once  learn  the  priceless  blessings  of  temperance  and  purity, 
I  believe  the  problem  would  be  more  than  half  solved.  For  after  all,  far 
the  larger  part  of  its  solution  must  lie  with  the  people  themselves.  We 
want  to  help  them  in  everyway,  but  we  cannot  help  them  if  they  will  not 
help  themselves.  Let  them  as  a  body  resolve  that  their  houses  shall  no 
longer  be  the  horrible  dens  they  have  been  content  to  inhabit,  but  so 
far  as  they  can  make  them  so,  pure,  and  clean,  and  healthy ;  let  them 
resolve  to  cast  out  from  among  them  the  terrible  curse  of  drunkenness  ; 
and  then  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  couple  thoughts  of  shame  with  that 
word  which  is  to  many  of  us  so  dear — the  word  **  home  *'  I 
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When  I  undertook  to  write  a  paper  for  this  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Duty  of  the  Church  towards  the  overcrowded  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor,"  I  found  at  the  outset  that  I  must  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Church,  and  decide  whether  the  more  common  and  limited  sense  of  the 
term  should  be  taken,  or  whether  the  wider  and  more  correct  meaning 
should  be  ascribed  to  it ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  Church  should 
mean  the  clergy  only^  or  whether  both  clergy  and  laity  were  to  be 
inrlnded  in  the  term. 
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After  careful  consideration,  it  appeared  to  me  that,  as  the  subject  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  had  no  immediate  relations  to  questions  of 
theology,  or  to  the  special  functions  of  the  clergy,  but  was  one,  which 
from  its  bearing  upon  morality,  and  from  its  also  being  one  which  all 
members  of  the  Christian  community  could  take  a  deep  interest  in,  and 
do  much  to  assist,  it  was  only  right  to  regard  the  terra  Church  in  the 
widest  sense,  and,  therefore,  when  the  word  is  used  in  this  paper,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  making  no  special  reference  to  the  clergy, 
but  am  including  in  the  term  both  clergy  and  laity. 

Having  settled  this  point,  the  next  question  which  arises  is.  Why 
should  the  question  of  the  overcrowded  dwellings  of  the  poor  be  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  Church  ? 

The  answer  to  this  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  overcrowding  of  human  beings  in  any  confined  space  produces,  from 
the  want  of  pure  air,  a  deterioration  of  their  general  health  and  strength, 
and  a  consequent  desire  for  stimulants,  which  in  many  cases  leads  to  all 
the  frightful  evils  of  drunkenness. 

And  again,  by  the  inevitable  mingling  together  of  the  different  sexes  of 
all  ages,  it  is  impossible  that  purity  of  mind  and  decency  of  habits  can  be 
maintained  in  overcrowded  dwellings ;  and  further,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  in  such  dwellings  as  are  referred  to,  any  sense  of  home,  or  of  home 
life  and  happiness,  is  not  to  be  found,  but  the  inmates  simply  regard 
their  house  or  their  room  as  a  shelter  and  nothing  more. 

Thus  these  three  evils,  namely,  drunkenness,  impurity,  and  destruc- 
tion of  home-life  and  happiness,  follow  almost  certainly  upon  the 
condition  of  overcrowding,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  impossible 
it  is  to  expect  a  high  standard  of  Christian  morality  under  such  circum- 
stances, or  to  look  for  anything  like  contentment  or  happiness.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  why  the  Church  should  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  question  of  overcrowded  dwellings,  as  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  any  improvement  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  those  living  in  these  overcrowded  dens,  and  hence  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Church,  whose  object  and  desire  is 
to  elevate  mankind,  that  as  far  as  is  possible  the  overcrowded  dens 
should  be  swept  away,  and  the  people  placed  in  better  and  more  com 
modious  dwellings,  as  a  first  step  to  their  moral  improvement. 

Having  thus  seen  that  this  is  a  matter  deeply  interesting  to  the  Church, 
it  may  be  asked,  "  Does  this  overcrowding  exist  to  any  great  extent,  and 
if  so,  what  can  the  Church  do  to  rejmedy  the  evil  ?  '* 

It  is  not  within  the  intention  or  scope  of  this  paper  to  go  into  any 
elaborate  or  detailed  account  of  the  number,  position,  or  circumstances 
of  the  various  overcrowded  areas,  for  such  an  account  would  merely  fill 
the  paper  with  a  number  of  statistics,  which  I  have  excluded  as  far  as 
possible  from  this  paper,  and  which  can  easily  be  found  by  any  one 
wishing  to  get  precise  and  detailed  information  on  this  head,  but  it  must 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  to  know  that  in  most  of  our  great  towns 
there  are  certain  areas  where  a  dense  and  fearfully  overcrowded  popu- 
lation resides,  where  the  amount  of  cubic  space  in  the  sleeping  rooms  is 
only  80  cubic  feet  per  head,  instead  of  300  cubic  feet,  which  Sanitary 
Authorities  give  as  a  minimum  quantity  for  health,  where  the  population 
ranges  from  600  to  1,200  per  acre,  and  where,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
all  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  most  defective  kind. 
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Examples  of  these  dens,  or  rookeries,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  to 
be  seen  in  Whitechapel  district,  the  Limehouse  district,  St.  Giles*,  and 
many  others  in  London,  and  in  the  Scotland,  Vauxhall,  Exchangei  and 
St.  Anne's  Wards  in  Liverpool. 

The  death  rate  of  these  areas  is  always  high,  often  between  30  and 
40,  and  even  up  to  50  per  1,000 ;  but  owing  to  the  scattered  ai)d  ill- 
defined  nature  of  the  specially  crowded  areas,  statistics  as  to  death  rate 
are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  the  evidence  of  various  medical  authorities 
on  this  point  is  overwhelming. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  decrease  in  the  death 
rate,  of  persons  living  in  the  new  and  improved  dwellings,  which  have 
been  erected  by  several  of  the  companies  formed  for  that  purpose — ^as 
for  instance,  the  death  rate  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwelling  Com- 
pany (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow's)  is  only  17.8  per  1000,  as  against  23.2  in 
the  whole  metropolis. 

And  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dwellings  alluded  to 
house  about  as  many  as  were  turned  out  of  the  old  houses,  and  are  mostly 
situated  in  the  densest  parts  of  the  town,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
reliable  examples  of  what  improved  dwellings  can  do  for  the  health 
of  the  inmates. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  many  houses  or  dwellings  could  be  made 
fairly  and  sufficiently  healthy  abodes,  by  altered  internal  arrangements, 
and  by  improved  habits  of  the  inmates,  and  by  a  decrease  in  their 
number,  probably  a  very  considerable  number,  but  we  have  evidence  to 
prove  that  there  are  a  great  many  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  which  are  totally  unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  numbers 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  and  are  only  fit  to  be  destroyed,  and 
rebuilt  on  better  lines.  For  evidence  upon  these  points  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  Reports  and  evidence  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  sat  1881-1882,  upon  the  question  of  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  dwellings. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that :  (1^  there  are  a  great  many  overcrowded 
dwellings  in  our  large  towns;  (2)  that  these  overcrowded  dwellings, 
though  sometimes  occupying  considerable  areas,  are  more  frequently 
scattered  about  amongst  other  dwellings,  which  are  of  a  sanitary  cha- 
racter; (3)  that  many  of  the  dwellings  which  are  now  overcrowded 
would  be  perfectly  healthy  and  sufficient,  if  a  diminution  of  the  number 
of  inmates  could  be  effected ;  (4)  that  by  better  arrangement  of  plan 
and  increase  of  the  number  of  storeys,  houses  can  be  built  upon  the 
same  area  to  accommodate  nearly  as  large  a  number  as  formerly  resided 
upon  the  same  area. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  overcrowding  in  the  country,  there  is 
probably  very  little  actual  overcrowding  as  far  as  space  is  concerned,  for 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  evidence  that  less  than  300  cubic 
feet  is  allowed  to  each  person  in  the  sleeping  rooms  of  cottages,  and 
although  many  cottages  have  been  condemned,  and  many  more  ought 
to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  yet  the  reason  of  this 
unfitness  has  generally  arisen  from  quite  different  causes  to  overcrowding, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  country  overcrowding  exists  to  any 
appreciable  extent 

In  country  dwellings  other  defects,  however,  do  frequently  exbt  which 
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are  deleterious  to  health,  and  which  are  as  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
Church  as  the  evil  of  overcrowding. 

Having  now,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  have  seen  that 
this  evil  of  overcrowding  does  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  our  large  towns, 
and  having  further  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  elevating  and 
purifying  the  lives  of  those  inhabiting  these  dens,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  live  under  their  present  conditions,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
•*  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  ?  " 

The  direct  answer  to  this  question  can  very  easily  and  shortly  be 
given,  by  saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  endeavour  to  im- 
prove the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  to  lessen  the  evil  of  overcrowding 
in  every  possible  and  legitimate  way  within  their  power. 

This  answer,  however,  only  leads  to  the  further  question  of,  **  What 
are  the  ways,  both  legitimate  and  possible,  which  are  open  to  the  Church 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  to  lessen 
the  evil  of  overcrowding  ?  "  and  it  will  be  in  endeavouring  to  answer  this 
latter  question  that  I  shall  devote  the  remaining  pages  of  this  paper,  but 
I  must  premise,  that  owing  to  the  necessarily  short  time  allowed,  it  will 
only  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  outline. 

There  are,  it  appears  to  me,  three  principal  methods  by  which  the 
Church  can  work  in  endeavouring  to  effect  improvement  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor;  and  these  methods  may  be  roughly  designated,  as — 
firstly,  private  effort,  both  individual  and  combined;  secondly,  legal 
remedy ;  thirdly,  cutting  off  the  supply. 

In  the  first  of  these  methods,  I  place  all  those  acts  which  well  dis- 
posed persons  can  and  do  frequently  perform,  when  visiting  amongst  the 
poor,  namely,  suggesting  better  arrangements  and  more  cleanly  habits 
amongst  the  inmates  of  these  dwellings,  showing  them  how  ventilation 
may  be  obtained,  in  many  cases  without  any  great  structural  alteration. 

In  these  ways  the  clergy  have  of  course  an  advantage  over  other 
persons,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  all  houses  and  cottages ;  and  it  is 
possible  for  a  clergyman  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  give  advice  and  help  to 
enable  persons  to  materially  improve  their  own  condition,  even  although 
they  cannot  altogether  make  it  what  they  would  like.  And  again,  the 
clergy  may  be  most  useful  in  the  cause  by  stimulating  every  effort  at 
self-help,  in  the  way  of  Cottage  Building  Societies,  or  Starr- Bowkett 
Societies,  which  come  within  the  reach  of  their  parishioners.  I  regard 
it  also  to  be  a  legitimate  and  rightful  use  of  the  pulpit  for  any  clergyman 
to  give  his  parishioners  sound  and  useful  advice  therefrom  upon  this 
question. 

Under  this  head  also  I  class  those  efforts  made,  either  by  single  indi- 
viduals, or  by  a  number  of  individuals  formed  together  into  a  company, 
to  rebuild  and  improve  insanitary  dwellings,  and  to  offer  them  to  the 
working  classes  at  low,  though  remunerative  rents. 

These  building  societies  or  companies  have  sprung  up  in  great 
numbers,  and  have  been  attended  with  the  very  greatest  advantage  to 
the  artisan  class ;  and  although  it  may  be  true  that  they  chiefly  benefit 
the  better  class  of  workmen,  yet  they  have  been  the  means  of  affording 
healthy  and  happy  homes  to  thousands  of  working  men  who  formerly 
had  to  put  up  with  wretched  dwellings,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  as  high 
a  rent  as  they  do  now,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  the 
superior  class  of  workmen  move  out  of  inferior  houses  into  new  ones. 
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the  old  houses  are  usually  left  for  new  tenants,  and  so  there  is  an  advan- 
tage all  round ;  but  of  course  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  old  houses 
are  destroyed. 

The  number  of  these  Cottage  and  Dwelling  Building  Companies  is 
now  very  large,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  them  pay  fair  rates  of 
interest  to  their  shareholders,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  health 
and  the  habits  of  the  inmates  are  greatly  improved,  and  they  thus 
become  more  able  to  earn  good  wages,  and  consequently  become  better 
and  happier  citizens,  and  much  more  amenable  to  the  influences  of 
religion  and  education. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  is  impossible  to  even  mention  all 
the  agencies  at  work  on  this  subject,  but  I  would  just  refer  to  three  or 
four  of  the  principal  companies  doing  this  good  and  great  work,  and 
refer  my  hearers  to  the  reports  of  these  companies,  where  they  will  find 
a  detailed  account  of  the  work  done,  and  also  the  possibilities  for 
further  work  in  the  future. 

These  instances  are  : — 

I. — ^The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings' Company  (Limited),  founded 
by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart.,  M.P.,  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  now 
having  a  capital  of  ;£36 1,583,  and  an  income  of  ;^8o,o82,  and 
accommodating  21,500  persons  in  4,314  tenements,  and  to  show  how 
convenient  these  dwellings  are  to  a  great  variety  of  trades,  I  may 
mention  that  the  tenants  have  amongst  them  no  fewer  than  520  different 
occupations. 

The  houses  of  this  company  are  all  situated  in  blocks  in  densely 
crowded  portions  of  the  metropolis,  and  can  therefore  be  quoted  as 
good  examples  of  what  can  be  done  even  in  thickly  populated  areas. 

The  chairman  and  directors  of  this  company  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  their  new  block  of  buildings  at  Soho  opened  on  the  8th  of  July 
last,  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  thus  showed  the  great 
interest  that  they  take  in  this  work.  The  improvement  in  the  condition 
both  moral  and  physical  of  the  inmates  of  these  dwellings  is  very 
great. 

2. — Another  excellent  company  for  carrying  on  this  work  is  the 
Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General  Dwellings'  Company  (Limited). 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  M.P.  This  company  was  registered  in 
1867,  ^^^  is  ^o^  established  as  a  sound  commercial  undertaking,  paying 
a  steady  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  ordinary  share  capital, 
which  amounts  to  ;^839,67o. 

This  company,  unlike  the  previous  one,  has  conducted  its  operations 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  other  large  towns,  and  has  established 
tasteful  and  inviting- looking  homes  in  what  are  termed  parks,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Shaftesbury  Park  near  Clapham  Junction,  the  Queen's 
Park  on  the  Harrow  Road,  and  the  Noel  Park  near  Hornsey  Station ; 
in  all,  about  6,000  houses.  The  houses  in  these  parks  vary  in  rent  from 
6s.  to  IIS.  6d.  per  week. 

The  company  allow  no  public-houses  on  the  estate,  and  promote  all 
kinds  of  institutions  likely  to  foster  the  moral  advancement  of  the 
tenants,  such  as  churches,  savings  banks,  mission  halls,  literary  clubs, 
etc. 

3. — Another  company  for  the  same  object  is  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial    Classes, 
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with  a  capital  of  jQ2^ofiZ^ ;  and  a  fourth  is  the  Victoria  Dwellings' 
Association. 

Many  other  companies  exist,  all  having  somewhat  similar  objects ; 
may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  Church  would  be  doing  a  good 
work  and  furthering  the  cause  of  improving  the  homes  of  the  poor  if 
they  did  all  they  could  to  help  on  these  companies,  or  promote  new 
companies  where  required. 

Passing  on  from  what  has  been  done  by  companies,  I  must  pause  for 
a  moment  to  notice  what  has  been  and  can  be  done  by  individual  effort. 

The  splendid  bequest  of  Mr.  Peabody  can  of  course  only  be  admired 
by  most  persons,  and  imitated  by  very  few,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  effect  will  be  enormous  in  time  to  come  upon  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  in  London,  as  by  the  terms  of  the  legacy,  the  income  has  to  be 
invested  in  the  same  work  of  supplying  new  houses  for  the  working 
classes.  The  capital  now  invested  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody  in 
this  work  was,  in  1880,  j;^594,i97,  and  of  course  is  yearly  increasing. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  individual  efforts  should  be  on  such 
a  vast  scale,  and  there  is  gratifying  evidence  to  prove  that  many  persons 
have  by  themselves  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  around  them. 

This  has  been  done  by  either  purchasing  or  leasing  a  few  houses, 
placing  them  in  proper  sanitary  repair,  and  letting  them  to  tenants,  and 
then  looking  well  after  the  tenants. 

Amongst  those  who  have  carried  on  this  work  may  be  mentioned 
Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Mr.  Somerset  Beaumont,  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  Miss 
Stephen,  Mr.  £.  Bond,  the  Misses  Stirling,  and  many  others. 

I  wish  especially  to  direct  attention  to  this  kind  of  work,  as  it  is 
within  the  power  of  nearly  everyone  to  do  something,  and  I  consider  it 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  stimulate  efforts  of  this  kind,  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  this  kind  of  cottage  and  house  property,  now 
frequently  held  by  landlords  who  think  only  of  screwing  the  greatest 
amount  of  rent  out  of  their  wretched  tenants,  and  who  care  nothing  for 
the  welfare  of  those  tenants,  were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  kind  and 
Christian  owners,  one  great  part  of  this  difficult  problem  would  be 
solved. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  advert  to  a  criticism 
which  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  made  upon  the  work  that  I  have  been 
refenring  to  as  carried  on  by  these  building  societies,  and  that  is,  that 
they  do  not  provide  for  the  lowest  class  of  persons,  who  are  the  very 
people  who  are  liable  to  be  most  overcrowded,  and  to  be  living  in  the 
worst  and  most  insanitary  parts  of  the  town. 

This  is  to  a  great  extent  true,  but  when  one  set  of  working  men  quit 
some  of  the  old  and  inferior  dwellings,  which,  however,  are  not  bad 
enough  to  be  pulled  down,  they  are  left  to  be  refilled  by  a  lower  and 
poorer  set,  who  thus  do  gain  an  advantage,  though  perhaps  not  a  very 
direct  one ;  but  I  fear  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  our  great  cities  are  too  poor  to  pay  rent  sufficient  for  a 
comfortable  and  decent  dwelling,  built  on  the  separate  tenement  system, 
and  are  only  able  to  take  a  single  room. 

There  are  also  many  persons  who  really  only  require  a  single  room, 
such  as  aged  married  couples,  or  young  married  couples  with  one  or  two 
very  young  children,  and  for  these  persons  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
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dwellings  of  a  suitable  class,  and  within  their  means,  should  be  erected; 
and  it  would  be  a  work  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Church  to 
endeavour  to  establish  dwellings  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  very  poor  by 
having  one  and  two  room  tenements,  and  although  I  am  not  aware  diat 
the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  establish- 
ment of  cheap  club  or  table  d*h6te  dinners  in  connection  with  such  one 
or  two  room  dwellings  as  I  have  referred  to  above,  would  be  an  experi- 
ment well  worthy  of  benevolent  people ;  and  I  may  point  out  in  passing, 
as  an   encouragement  to  try  some  such  scheme,    how  wonderfully 
successful  Sir  Henry  Peek's  attempt  has  been  to  supply  penny  dinners 
to  the  children  at  the  National  School  in  his  neighbourhood.     I  am  of 
course  well  aware  that  as  far  as  possible  it  is  better  not  to  interfere  with 
the  details  of  the  home-life  and  domestic  arrangements  of  the  poor,  but 
the  foregoing  suggestions  are  thrown  out  to  meet  the  case  when  it  is 
impossible   that  home-life  can  be  carried  on  with  comfort  in  all  its 
details,  and  where  the  absence  of  proper  cooking  arrangements  make  it 
very  difficult  to  cook  a  comfortable  and  inexpensive  meal  for  each  small 
family. 

In  promoting  good  works  of  that  kind  upon  a  sound  and  commercial 
footing,  as  one  means  out  of  many  df  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
very  poor,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Church  might  find  a  duty,  and  I 
hope  also  a  pleasure. 

Passing  on  to  the  second  class  of  remedies,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
upon  what  I  have  termed  "  Legal  Remedies." 

It  is  probably  known  to  but  comparatively  few  persons  how  many 
Acts  of  Parliament  there  are  bearing  upon  this  question,  and  it  is  only 
possible  for  me  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  very  briefly  to  indicate  the 
general  scope  and  bearing  of  those  Acts. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  which  deal  directly  with  this  question  are 
Mr.  Torrens'  Act,  1868,  and  the  Amending  Act  in  1879,  which  give 
power  to  the  local  authorities  to  pull  down  insanitary  houses,  or  compel 
the  owners  to  put  them  into  proper  repair ;  and  these  Acts  have .  been 
frequently  taken  advantage  of,  but  might  still  more  frequently  be  used  for 
cases  where  the  dwellings  were  few  and  scattered  amongst  others. 
Under  these  Acts  compensation  for  loss  is  allowed  to  the  owner. 

Another  Act  of  great  importance  bearing  directly  upon  this  question 
is  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  of  1875,  entitled  the  "Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act,"  which  gives  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
London,  and  the  Town  Councils  of  other  towns,  to  purchase  and 
destroy  houses  on  certain  areas,  which  have  been  condemned  as 
insanitary,  and  to  offer  these  areas  again  for  sale  to  a  company  or 
private  person  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  labourers'  and  artisans' 
dwellings.  Before,  however,  any  of  these  schemes  can  be  carried  out, 
they  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department, 

Under  this  Act  a  number  of  houses  occupying  large  areas  have  been 
demolished,  and  the  land  sold  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  useful, 
healthy,  and  comfortable  dwellings  erected,  which  have  afforded  homes 
for  thousands  of  working  men ;  and  the  operations  of  the  Board  are 
still  steadily  going  on  year  by  year,  but  the  enormous  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers, owing  to  the  compensation  paid  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  condemned  areas,  is  so  great  as  to  greatly  fetter  the  action  of  the 
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authorities.  In  1882,  evidence  was  given  to  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  artisans'  and  labourers' 
dwellings,  that  the  net  loss  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  the 
schemes  already  taken  in  hand,  was  ;^i, 260,000. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the  committee  alluded  to,  a  short 
Act  vras  passed  in  1882,  amending  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1875,  ^^^  making  them  somewhat  less  stringent  and  more  workable. 

Including  also  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and  the  Streets  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1877,  we  ^^vc  altogether  a  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
some  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  apply  to  almost  every  case  of  serious 
overcrowding  and  consequent  unhealthiness  of  localities,  and  the  Church 
can  and  ought  to  do  its  duty,  by  using  every  means  in  its  power  to  urge 
the  constituted  authorities  to  take  action  where  required,  and  if  that 
were  done,  an  immense  step  towards  the  rooting  out  of  these  overcrowded 
areas  would  have  been  taken. 

But,  unfortunately,  when  all  has  been  said,  and  all  has  been  done  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  overcrowding  in  our  large  cities,  there  remains  this 
melancholy  fact,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  persons,  who  find  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  sink  lower  and  lower  down  into  the  depths  of 
poverty,  and  it  becomes  almost  a  mockery  to  build  good  houses  for 
these  people,  for  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rents ;  in  plain  English, 
the  country  is  over-populated,  and  hence  the  only  effective  remedy  to 
meet  the  evil  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  persons  who  now  annually 
immigrate  into  our  large  towns  from  the  country,  and  this  is  the  third 
kind  of  remedy  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  your  notice,  and  by  far  the 
most  effective  and  valuable. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  our  surplus 
country  population,  instead  of  migrating  to  our  large  towns,  where  the 
labour  market  is  overstocked,  to  emigrate  to  our  colonies,  or  the  United 
States,  where  they  could  almost  certainly  find  employment  at  good 
wages,  and  instead  of  sinking  lower  and  lower,  they  would  in  most  cases 
better  themselves  considerably,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  point 
out  that  they  would  benefit  their  country  far  more  by  going  away  than 
by  staying  at  home ;  as  in  the  one  case,  by  developing  new  sources  of 
wealth,  they  would  increase  the  trade  of  this  country  with  the  colonies, 
but  in  the  other,  by  becoming,  as  many  do,  a  burthen  on  the  rates,  they 
inflict  an  injury  upon  their  country. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Church,  and  the  clergy  especially, 
from  their  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
poorer  neighbours,  can  do  a  great  and  beneficent  work  by  endeavouring 
to  direct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  stream  of  emigration  from  the  countr}» 
districts  to  our  colonies  rather  than  to  our  towns.  Of  course  I  wish  to 
guard  myself  most  carefully  in  making  this  recommendation,  that  I  do 
not  suggest  or  advise  that  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  sent 
out  of  this  country  if  they  can  find  a  comfortable  living  within  it,  but 
my  suggestion  merely  refers  to  those  who  find  that  they  must  leave  the 
country  in  search  of  work,  and  to  those  I  say  emphatically,  don't  go  to 
the  towns. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  evidently  can  only  be  carried  out  by  moral 
persuasion  and  education,  and  the  logic  of  common  sense,  and  is 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  compulsion ;  but  on  that  very  account  it  is 
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eminently  a  work  which  can  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
Church. 

However  this  may  be,  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  employ 
prevention  rather  than  cure,  and  cut  off  the  evil  at  its  source,  yet  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  do  much  in 
the  way  proposed  on  any  large  scale,  and  I  therefore  now  pass  on  to  notice 
another  method  of  cutting  off  the  supply,  and  that  is  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  children,  either 
orphans  or  the  children  of  vicious  parents,  with  the  object  of  training 
these  children  while  young  to  be  fit  for  colonial  life,  and  then  sending 
them  out  to  homes  in  the  colonies  as  soon  as  possible.  They  would 
thus  be  removed  from  the  evil  influences  which  surround  them,  and 
instead  of  returning  to  the  old  life  and  haunts  of  their  parents,  they 
would  make  a  new  start  in  a  new  world. 

In  the  limits  assigned  to  me  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enter  at  length 
into  this  question,  but  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  scheme  is  looked 
upon  very  favourably  by  the  colonies  themselves,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
it  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  way,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  for  trying  to 
stem  the  evil  of  overcrowding,  and  it  is  not  now  an  untried  experiment, 
but  has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  Miss  Rye,  Miss  Macpherson, 
Dr.  Barnardo,  and  many  others.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  so  as  to  apply  to  this  kind  of  school,  so  that 
they  might  obtain  a  Government  grant,  and  be  regarded  as  a  State 
Institution. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  no  path  of  duty  lies  open  before  the  Church 
which  more  loudly  calls  for  their  action  and  good  offices  than  does  this 
one  of  industrial  schools  for  colonial  training,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  long  before  we  see  some  such  institution  in  every  large 
town,  recognised  and  assisted  by  the  Government,  but  established  and 
fostered  by  the  Church,  and  then  the  Church  will  be  doing  its  duty  in 
endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  overcrowding. 


The  Rev.  James  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of 

Clifton  College. 

The  principles  which  I  shall  briefly  advocate  are  these :  that  it  is  the 
•duty  of  the  Church  (i)  to  influence  opinion  by  collecting  facts  about 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  (2)  to  urge  its  members  vigorously  to  pro- 
mote improvements  in  the  material  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor  ; 
(3)  to  set  an  example,  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  in  ways  not  directly 
remunerative,  on  the  improvement,  where  desirable,  of  dwellings  on 
Church  property. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Congress  to  pass  resolutions  ;  but  my  aim 
and  methods  are  contained  in  the  following  recommendations,  founded 
on  these  principles. 

a.  That  in  the  country  sanitary  associations  be  formed  in  each  rural 
deanery,  to  call  attention  to  this  and  cognate  subjects,  and  to  collect 
and  diffuse  information  as  to  facts  and  causes  and  legal  remedies. 

b.  That  in  each  large  town  a  committee,  not  limited  to  professed 
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members  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  invited  by  the  bishop  to  assist 
him  in  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  very  poor. 

A  valuable  precedent  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  city  of  Bristol. 

r.  That  a  searching  examination  be  made  by  the  bishop  in  each 
diocese,  or  by  some  commission  appointed  by  him^  as  to  the  condition 
and  occupation  of  houses  on  the  glebes  and  Church  property  in  general. 

Some  precedent  for  riiis  may  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield. 

d.  That  the  Houses  of  Convocation  in  both  provinces  be  requested 
to  collect,  and  summarise  for  publication,  evidence  on  overcrowded 
dwellings,  and  their  effects  on  the  moral  condition  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  valuable  Report  on  intemperance  will  occur  to  all  as  a  precedent. 

€.  That  the  trustees  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  be  requested  to  advance 
money,  not  only  under  the  Dilapidations  Act  for  necessary  repairs,  but, 
under  proper  conditions,  on  the  report  of  some  special  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  cottages  upon  the 
glebe. 

There  is  an  objection  in  limine^  which  it  is  well  to  meet  in  limine. 
It  is  this.  "Overcrowded  dwellings,''  it  is  said,  "  like  all  other  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  life  among  the  very  poor,  are  the  result  of  the  laws  of 
economical  science;  and  with  these  the  Church  can  no  more  interfere  than 
she  can  with  the  law  of  gravitation.  A  wealthy  philanthropist  may  here 
and  there  divert  his  spare  thousands  to  build  fancy  cottages  instead  of 
greenhouses,  and  let  them  at  nominal  rents.  But  that  is  not  business ; 
it  is  his  fad.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  get  information,  provided  you  don't 
attempt  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  all  ultimately  a  question  of  business — 
of  the  '  cash  nexus,'  if  you  will.  If  it  paid  to  provide  better  dwellings, 
they  would  be  provided  according  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
If  it  does  not  pay,  you  must  leave  it  alone,  lest  haply  you  be  found  to 
fight  against  the  '  cash  nexus.'" 

And  my  reply  is,  that  the  very  raison  d^etre  and  genius  of  Christianity  is, 
by  the  implanting  in  men  of  a  new  motive  and  spirit,  to  fight  such  econo- 
mic and  social  laws  as  act  against  the  highest  interests  of  society.  It 
was  not  by  "obeying  laws  of  political  economy"  that  Christianity  worked 
its  great  social  reforms,  it  was  by  an  heroic  enthusiasm  for  brotherhood 
in  Christ  that  blindly  defied  and  overcame  the  ordinary  laws  of  economics. 
People  talk  about  these  laws  as  if  they  were  an  inexorable  destiny. 
The  laws  simply  tell  us  what  will  happen  if  we  don't  prevent  it.  There  is 
a  tendency  towards  degradation  in  a  society  left  to  itself,  whose  religion 
is,  in  brief,  the  **cash  nexus"  in  this  world,  and  heaven  or  hell  in 
the  next  The  very  raison  d^itre  of  Christianity  is  to  fight  this  tendency 
by  implanting  divine  impulses  in  us  towards  a  real  brotherhood  in  this 
world.  To  give  one  example.  The  laws  of  demand  and  supply  create 
a  trade  in  young  girls  as  prostitutes.  We  do  not  justify  such  a  trade. 
We  fight  these  laws.  And  so,  as  society  grows  more  complex,  we  have 
to  £u:e  old  evils  in  new  and  aggravated  forms ;  and  the  lack  of  home  life 
in  the  overcrowded  dwellings  of  our  cities  is  one  of  these  evils.  Well, 
we  must  face  it.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  the  most  universal  of 
laws,  but  we  defy  it  every  day.  We  conquer  the  law  of  gravitation  by 
mastering  and  applying  the  subtler  forces  of  nature,  its  vital  forces,  its 
molecular  forces.  We  can  conquer,  as  men  have  conquered,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  economics  by  the  finer  forces  of  human  nature,  its  patriotism,  its 
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enthusiasm,  and  most  of  all  by  the  deep-set,  and  all  but  universal, 
instinct  of  religion.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Church  to  apply  to  this 
purpose  the  mighty  forces  of  love  and  humanity  that  can  still  be 
called  out  of  men  by  the  love  of  our  Master. 

The  grounds,  speaking  broadly,  for  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  as  I  am  advocating  are  these : — 

I .— //  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ.  The  evidences  of  His  message  to 
earth  were  His  works  of  compassion  and  His  divine  sympathy  with 
human  needs.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  this  spirit  in  His  Church,  the 
love  and  pity  that  mitigated  human  suffering  and  debasement,  the 
redemption  of  man  from  actual  evils,  regardless  of  interference  with 
economical  laws,  that  established  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  We  all  feel,  more  or  less,  that  mediaeval  and  modem 
Christianity  has  gone  off  on  side  issues,  that  it  does  not  adequately 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  love,  and  respect  for  humanity, 
that  breathes  in  the  life  and  words  of  Christ.  We  can  do  something 
to  recover  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

2. — //  is  the  true  work  of  the  Church.     Of  course  the  word  Church 
calls   up  very   different   ideas   in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me. 
It  does  so,  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  many-sided  conception,  only 
partly  realised  or  realisable  in  fact,  and  no  one  of  us  can  grasp  even 
the  idea  as  a  whole.    The  more  precise  our  definition,  the  more  in- 
adequate must  be  our  conception.     I  shall  attempt  no  definition,  and 
will  only  say  that,  whatever  other  aspects  there  may  be  of  the  Church, 
we  cannot  but  regard  it,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  an  organised  co-opera- 
tion to  further  the  spiritual  development  of  man  in  the  faith  and  spirit  of 
Christ.     Now  it  is  conceivable  that  some  day,  possibly  soon,  the  Church 
may  realise  that  she  is  not  merely  so  many  congregations,  but  is  the 
people   of  England,  and  is  also,  in   very  truth,  the  body  of  Christ. 
To  realise  this  apostolic  idea,  from  which  we  are  now  so   far,  would 
be  to  fill  us  with  a  yet  unimagined  power  to  purify  the  nation  from 
the  physical  and  social  evils  which  mar  its  spiritual  development     The 
greater  our  unself-seeking  aims,  the  stronger  will  be  our  hold  on  the 
people  \  it  is  not  for  our  loftiness  of  purpose,  it  is  for  our  meanness  of 
purpose,  that  men  sneer  at  the  Church.     And  if  the  Church  persistently 
expresses  the  highest  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nation,  we  may  rely 
on  it  that  the  State  will  execute  in  the  long  run  the  ideas   of  the 
Church. 

3. — //  is  the  true  teaching  of  Revelation.  Knowledge  is  God's 
revelation.  He  has  taught  us,  and  we  know,  that  moral  conditions  are 
in  a  very  high  degree  dependent  on  physical  conditions.  He  has  taught 
us,  and  we  know,  that  a  low  and  immoral  type  of  human  being  is 
produced  in  the  dens  of  our  cities.  We  have  to  recognise  that,  what- 
ever the  origin  of  our  race,  its  progress  is  one  of  development,  which 
may  be  divinely  guided  into  an  improvement,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of 
higher  influences  may  become  a  fatal  degeneration.  We  have,  there- 
fore, if  we  would  work  together  with  God,  to  watch  all  that  affects  the 
physical  and  moral  growth  of  our  people.  Probably  more  may  be  done 
now  in  many  places  for  the  gradual  advance  of  Christian  life  among 
the  classes  now  scarcely  reached  by  our  teaching,  by  affecting  their 
material,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  conditions  of  life,  than  by  direct 
but  exclusive  preaching  of  the  Gospel  message.    The  lesson  of  the 
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parable  of  the  Sower  is  not  that  it  is  our  duty  to  sow  seed  indiscri- 
minately in  all  soils,  but  that  failure  is  certain,  unless  we  previously  pre- 
pare the  soiL  The  Church  must  plough  as  well  as  sow.  Nay,  she  must 
wait  tin  the  slow  processes  of  nature  make  the  soil.  But  she  can  hasten 
those  processes. 

4. — The  cure  for  the  estrangement^  both  of  the  intellectual  and  of  the 
artisan  classes^  from  our  present  unworthy  Christianity,  will  be  found  in 
some  such  principle  as  this.  The  specylative  philosophies  of  our  day, 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  competition  in  the  worlds  and  the  smallness  of  the 
enthusiasms  of  the  Church,  have  combined  to  make  men  less  hopeful, 
harder,  and  more  critical  of  our  pretensions.  There  is  a  wide  spread 
pessimism.  Surely  the  cure  for  it  is  the  vigorous  belief,  incessantly  ex- 
pressed in  hopeful  action,  in  the  fundamental  truth  that  man  is  verily  a 
son  of  God  and  a  member  of  Christ  Some  of  us  hold  this  as  a  pious 
or  academic  opinion ;  some  of  us  don't  hold  it  at  all.  But  we  may  come 
to  see  that  this  fundamental  truth  involves  a  passionate  desire  that  the 
conditions  of  life  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England,  shall  be 
worthy  of  that  sonship  and  that  membership.  The  Church  has  never 
been  seized  by  this  splendid  optimism.  She  has  had  her  enthusiasms 
for  power,  for  independence,  for  uniformity,  for  doctrine,  for  continuity, 
for  system ;  and  she  has  been  always  more  or  less  true  to  her  mission  to 
individuals ;  but  never  yet  has  she  realised  her  work  in  the  nation,  to 
make  our  brotherhood,  not  a  dream,  but  a  reality.  When  she  does  realise 
this  the  interest  of  all  else  will  fade ;  the  small  will  be  driven  out  by  the 
great ;  evil  by  the  good ;  speculative  difficulties  will  fall  into  their 
natural  place,  and  will  lose  their  power  to  alienate  the  intellectual 
classes ;  and  there  will  wake  in  the  heart  of  the  people  a  response  to  the 
message  6f  love  that  we  shall  never  evoke  in  any  other  way.  When 
that  reformation  comes,  we  shall  perhaps  see  that  men  of  the  Oberlin 
and  women  of  the  Octavia  Hill  type,  were  **  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation."  And  it  is  open  to  us  in  our  various  measures  to  be  the 
same. 

5. — Cooperation  with  the  Nonconformist  Churches  may  be  based  on 
such  high  practical  aims  and  work.  Here  is  a  field  which  we  may 
enter  as  allies,  all  equally  single-hearted;  here  we  may  learn  mutual 
respect,  heal  up  old  wounds  and  scars,  and  find  our  true  unity,  and 
multiply  our  united  strength  tenfold.  And  I  need  not  say  that  the 
Church  of  England  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  all  that  is  generous. 

And  now  to  conclude.     In  making  efforts  to  improve  the  physical 
conditions  of  life  of  our  people,  we  must  not  one  whit  relax  our  efforts 
in  other  directions.     We  must,  of  course,  try  to  enlist  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  people  themselves  in  all  endeavours  to  improve  home 
life ;  but  we  must  also  try  to  get  a  better  education  for  the  nation  in 
all  its  classes ;  we  must  try  above  all  things  to  provide  a  larger-hearted, 
wiser,  better  ministry ;  and  to  establish  a  deeper  personal  faith  in  God, 
and  holiness  of  life,  and  broader  charity,  and  truer  theology  among 
the  professing  members  of  the  Church.     Redemption  from  spiritual  and 
physical  evils  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  a  nobler  and  purer  life  to  corres- 
pond with  nobler  and  purer  conditions.     Better  conditions  of  life  alone 
will  not  suffice;  the  limit  of  their  effect  is  soon  reached.    But  at  present, 
and  for  many  a  year  to  come,  physical,  social,  political  evils  demand 
attention   from   the   Church.      For  religion  is  based  on  the  home. 
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and  myriads  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  have  no  home ;  their  sleep- 
ing places  do  not  deserve  the  pure  and  sacred  name  of  home;  and 
the  loss  of  home  means  physical,  and  moral,  and  spiritual  atrophy, 
and  social  and  political  decay. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  and 
cognate  subjects,  and  such  are  the  reasons  for  those  principles,  which  I 
would  most  humbly  and  earnestly  press  on  all  members  of  the  Church, 
and  I  trust  that,  with  God's  blessing,  some  practical  result  may  speedily 
follow  from  your  deliberations  and  your  actions. 


Mr.  W.  INGLIS,  President  of  the  Church  of  England 

Working  Men's  Society. 

It  is  a  cheering  as  well  as  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times,  when  the  State 
by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  the  Church  by  a  Congress,  are  each  inte- 
resting themselves  with  the  practical  question  how  the  poor  are  housed. 
Housed!  did  I  say?  Kennelled,  packed,  crushed  together  were  the 
fitter  terms  for  the  manner  in  which  thousands  of  our  toiling,  moiling 
sisters  and  brothers  have  to  battle  for  existence. 

Respectable  Christianity,  comfortably  located  in  "  ceiled  houses," 
cannot  dream  of  the  fever  dens,  nurseries  for  disease,  and  centres  of 
disaffection  and  discontent  that  almost  touch  it,  and  yet  it  needs  not 
the  subtle  pen  of  the  poet,  or  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  novelist,  to 
set  forth  the  hideousness  of  the  blind  alleys  and  sunless  nooks  where 
the  virtuous  poor,  the  vicious  poor,  and  the  criminal  classes  are  huddled 
together;  they  are  within  easy  distance  of  any  of  us  who  are  town 
dwellers.  In  our  great  manufacturing  centres  and  large  towns  numbers 
of  the  people  are  overcrowded  in  squalid  homes. 

In  Leeds,  for  instance,  ypu  can  see  daily,  decency  outraged,  and 
sanitary  laws  defied.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  five,  six,  and 
even  more  persons,  many  of  them  adults,  and  not  always  members  of 
the  same  family,  occupying  one  sleeping  apartment.  Many  of  these 
miserable  and  inadequate  homes  are  those  scandals  of  civilisation,  cellar 
dwellings. 

The  Yorkshire  Fost^  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  in  directing  public 
attention  to  this  evil,  said,  **  That  cellar  dwellings  overcrowded  with 
half-fed,  dirty  people,  are  the  curse  of  a  certain  part  of  Leeds."  In 
Bradford  many  of  these  horrid  vaults  have  been  closed,  but  some  are 
still  let  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  week.  "  It  must  be  bad,"  says  one  who 
has  visited  some  of  those  dens,  "  to  live  in  a  low,  damp,  dark  cellar,  with  no 
more  cheerful  outlook  than  a  square  formed  of  four  gloomy  walls,  into 
which  sunlight  seldom  enters;  but  when  the  premises  are  in  close  proximity 
to  outhouses  from  which  an  unhealthy  smell  continually  arises,  it  must  be 
dreadful.*'  There  is  also  another  evil  in  Leeds  which  calls  for  remark. 
^Vhole  streets  of  houses  are  built  back  to  back,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ventilate  them  properly.  This  is  rendered  worse  still  by  the  houses 
being  small,  and  often  tenanted  by  families  far  too  large  for  the  size  of 
the  house,  which  consists  generally  of  two  rooms.  About  the  middle 
of  last  year  a  report  on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  drawn  up  by  a 
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committee  of  the  Hull  clergy  appointed  by  the  niridecanal  Chapter. 
In  that  report  it  was  said : — 

"  Many  of  the  people  of  this  community  have  an  appearance  which  is 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  There  is  also  a  very  large  number  of  houses 
built,  two  or  three  together,  parallel  with  the  street,  at  the  back  of  the 
front  houses,  many  only  three  or  four  feet  from  the  back  yard  wall,  and 
others  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  back  doors  and  premises.  1  n 
some  cases  there  are  bouses  behind  these  again,  reached  by  a  single 
narrow  passage.  In  some  streets,  terraces  at  the  back  of  those  facing 
the  street,  and,  parallel  with  them,  run  the  whole  length,  access  being 
had  at  intervals  by  archways  under  the  front  houses.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  throughout  is  very  insufficient  It  is  common  to  iind 
large  families,  of  various  ages,  and  of  different  sexes,  sleeping  in  one 
room,  perhaps  on  straw  pallets,  or  even  simple  straw.  In  one  case  the 
committee  found  husband  and  wife  and  nine  children ;  in  another, 
father,  mother,  and  two  grown  sons  and  one  grown  daughter ;  in  another, 
a  family  of  seven  sleeping  in  one  room." 

Such  words  may  well  describe  the  slums  of  every  town  in  the  king- 
dom. This  lack  of  room  to  live  leads  to  some  strange  incidents.  A 
clergyman  informed  me  that  some  years  ago  he  attended  an  old  man 
who  lived  with  a  large  family  in  one  of  those  small  houses.  At  last  the 
old  man  died.  There  was  only  one  bed,  but  the  difficulty  was  got  over 
until  the  funeral  by  laying  the  corpse  out  upon  it  during  the  day,  and 
depositing  it  at  night  under  the  bed,  that  the  living  might  sleep  upon 
the  wretched  pallet.  The  story  is  something  more  than  a  fable  that 
described  an  Irish  lodging-house  where  each  comer  of  a  room  had  a 
family  located  in  it,  while  Biddy,  the  proprietress,  occupied  the  middle 
of  the  floor. 

Bad  as  all  this  is,  we  reach  the  climax  when  we  turn  to  London,  the 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world,  and  could  scarcely  credit  it,  were  it  not 
placed  beyond  doubt,  that  no  less  than  30,000  men,  women,  and  children 
in  that  vast  city  have  not  even  the  shelter  of  an  overcrowded  home,  but 
sleep  in  the  casual  wards,  common  lodging-houses,  or,  oftener  still,  hide 
away  at  night  like  beasts,  in  any  hole  or  corner  they  can  crawl  into. 
Recent  school  board  returns  also  tell  us  that  there  are  60,000  families — 
not  individuals,  but  families,  of  from  two  to  ten  persons  in  a  family,  each 
living  in  one  room — ^living,  sleeping,  and  performing  all  their  domestic 
duties  in  one  room  1  enduring  sickness,  bringing  children  into  the  world, 
and  dying  in  one  room ! 

Once  sunk  to  this  "  lower  depth,"  self-respect  gradually  fades,  and  a 
feeling  nearly  akin  to  despair  takes  its  place,  and  the  denizens  of  these 
lazar-houses  begin  to  look  upon  all  attempts  to  reform  them  as  an  unjust 
interference  with  their-  vested  rights.  Religion  is  to  them  something  for 
well-to-do  folks,  but  with  which  they  have  no  concern.  Yet  these  are 
bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  each  possessed  of  an  immortal  soul. 
Let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  effects  of  this  overcrowding. 

I.  The  Ruin  of  Young  Men  and  Women. — The  committee  appointed 
by  the  London  Diocesan  Conference  to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  young 
men  and  women,  say  in  their  report : — **  That  for  the  want  of  comfort- 
able houses  (especially  amongst  the  grown-up  children  of  the  slums), 
with  cheerful  surroundings  and  opportunities  for  healthful  exercise  and 
amusements,  free  from  temptations  of  London  life,  they  drift  into  the 
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public-house  and  low  music-halls,  and  in  consequence  the  streets  of 
London  at  night  present  a  spectacle  of  vice  more  shameless  and  un- 
blushing than  can  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  any  other  city  in  the  world." 

2.  No  Home  Training, — Most  of  the  children  of  these  overcrowded 
localities  are  brought  up  in  the  streets  that  surround  our  slums,  well 
named  the  ''  Devirs  Kindergarten."  Can  you  expect  such  a  school  to 
send  forth  honest,  virtuous,  and  pious  children  ?    I  trow  not 

3.  Infant  Mortality, — We  shudder  at  Herod's  cruel  decree  that 
robbed  Bethlehem  of  its  innocent  children,  and  yet  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  goes  on  around  us.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  district 
around  Mayfair  the  infant  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  21*4  per  1,000, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southwark  it  rose  to  305*0  per  1,000,  and  a 
City  missionary  from  Spitalfields  has  said  ''that  he  could  easily  find 
twenty  families  who  had  each  lost  five  children.'*  Mothers,  who  know 
what  it  is  to  have  children  and  lose  them,  think  of  that  one  fact 

4.  There  is  a  Vast  Amount  of  Physical  Weakness  and  Deformity, — ^We 
are  told  in  Social  Wreckage^  "out  of  6,000  poor  boys  examined  for 
service  in  the  navy,  4,000  were  rejected  for  physical  infirmities." 

This  is  worse  than  sad,  and  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  for  the  cause 
of  this  draining  of  the  national  life-blood.  Is  it  not  partly  because 
oT  national  prosperity  and  wealth-making  ?  Streets  are  increased  and 
widened  to  facilitate  traffic,  and  human  dwellings  have  to  make  way  for 
them.  Space  is  required  for  palatial  places  of  business,  and  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor  are  torn  down,  and  the  huge  warehouses  and  magni6- 
cent  offices  take  the  place  of  scores  of  homes.  Room  must  be  made  for 
railways  and  railway  stations,  and  densely  populated  localities  are  swept 
out  of  existence,  and  "  the  poor,"  as  a  friend  wrote  to  me  recently,  "  are 
turned  adrifl  in  many  instances,  while  the  houses  are  being  pulled  down 
over  their  heads,  with  their  bits  of  sticks  in  their  hands,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn  ;  thankful  to  find  shelter  even  in  the  typhoid  or  fever 
den  at  half  their  former  convenience  and  double  the  rent."  These 
changes  do  not  make  any  difference  to  the  rich,  who  can  remove  them- 
selves to  more  convenient  quarters,  or  to  the  skilled  artisan,  who,  having 
good  wages,  can  find  a  dwelling-place  in  some  of  the  newly  built  piles  of 
buildings  with  high  rents  and  stringent  rules  ;  but  to  the  labouring  class, 
whose  wages  decrease  instead  of  increase,  there  is  no  chance  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  to  the  large  class  who  live  almost  by  chance  it  is 
impossible  to  rise  higher,  so  they  sink  lower  and  huddle  closer,  and  thus 
continue  the  evil.  Is  the  Church  to  stand  by  powerless  ?  No,  it  is 
clearly  her  duty  to  be  alive  on  this  important  question. 

Science  and  politics  cannot  cure  it.  The  one  teaches  the  rich  how 
to  still  more  easily  gather  wealth,  the  latter  organises  cold-hearted  sys- 
tems of  charity,  but  they  cannot  help  the  poor.  What  is  wanted  is 
personal  help  from  a  band  of  men  and  women  fired  by  religion,  and 
permeated  with  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good. 

Just  as  we  have  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
why  should  we  not  have  Societies  for  Protecting  the  Poor  ?  Let  the 
various  philanthropic  societies  we  have  send  representatives  to  form  a 
nucleus  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  rules  for  such  a  society.  Not 
one  to  give  money  alone — that  is  not  the  special  want  of  the  day — ^but 
to  set  in  motion  machinery  that  will  apply  to  the  best  advantage  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  the  civilising  agencies  which  already  exist  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  poor.  By  sending  special  men  to  Parliament  they  could  watch 
the  various  Bills  brought  in  for  removing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
to  see  that  suitable  homes  were  provided  before  the  others  were  removed. 
They  could  watch  the  action  of  the  vestries  and  boards  of  guardians,  the 
members  of  whom,  in  many  cases,  are  large  property  owners,  and  whose 
hands  are  not  too  clean  in  the  matter  of  poor  dwellings  and  the  evil  of 
overcrowding.  They  tnight  provide  some  decent  houses  (like  alms- 
houses) for  housing  the  honest  and  virtuous  poor,  and  to  prevent  their 
having  to  herd  with  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes,  and,  above  all,  get 
a  law  introduced  that  will  compel  railway  companies  and  others  who 
destroy  whole  neighbourhoods,  to  provide  buildings  at  reasonable  rents 
in  the  place  of  those  they  have  taken  away.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and 
others  have  proved  that  slum  property  can  be  bought,  cleansed,  and  let 
out  to  the  respectable,  industrious  poor  with  success.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  set  such  machinery  in  motion,  and  invite  the  co-operation 
of  Christians  of  all  denominations.  Here,  at  least,  is  a  platform  broad 
enough  for  all,  and  removed  beyond  the  cry  of  party  shibboleths,  where 

all  can  realise — 

Who  now  will  bless  the  poor 
Shall  themselves  find  blessing — 

and  who  knows  but  that  blessing  may  be  the  healing  of  '*  our  unhappy 
divisions,"  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  prayer,  '^  They  all  may  be 
one."  "  I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  My  people,'*  is  the  voice  of  God ; 
let  those  who  boast  wealth  and  social  status  go  down  and  see  it,  and  do 
what  they  can  to  alleviate  it.  Let  there  be  a  closer  contact  between 
riches  and  poverty,  the  wealth  receiver  and  the  wealth  maker,  the  broad- 
cloth and  the  fustian.  This  is  not  the  language  of  democracy,  for  I  am 
ignorant  of  it ;  neither  is  it  the  socialistic  theory,  for  with  it  I  have  no 
sympathy  ;  but  1  speak  as  a  national  schoolmaster,  who  lives  and  works 
amidst  the  densely  crowded  quarters  of  a  large  town,  who  knows  the 
people  and  their  sad  surroundings,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  by  over- 
crowding the  honest  poor  with  the  dissolute  and  the  vicious,  a  danger 
exists,  not  only  physical,  but  social  and  political,  which  cannot  be  too 
soon  removed.  In  this  great  work  the  Church  will  find  that  it  "  blesses 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,"  for  it  is  written  in  that  Divine 
record  that  cannot  err,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 


The  Rev.  Charles  William  Stubbs,  Vicar  of  Stokenham, 

Devon. 

When  Sir  James  Chetham,  in  George  Eliot's  Middlemarch^  takes 
objection  to  Miss  Brooke's  generous  schemes  for  cottage  building  on 
the  ground  that  labourers  can  never  afford  to  pay  a  rent  sufficient  to 
return  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  yet  amiably  allows 
*'  that  perhaps  after  all  the  work  may  be  worth  doing,"  we  are  most  of  us, 
I  suppose,  ready  to  give  some  sympathy  to  the  impetuous  outburst  of 
Dorothea's  indignation  when  she  cries — **  Worth  doing !  yes,  indeed,  I 
think  we  deserve  to  be  beaten  out  of  our  beautiful  houses  with  a  scourge 
of  small  cords — all  of  us  who  let  tenants  live  in  such  styes  as  we  see 
round  us." 

S 
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The  last  word,  however,  cannot  be  suffered  to  remain  with  either 
squire  or  philanthropist.  Now  that  Parliament  is  about  to  recognise  the 
legitimate  claim  of  the  rural  labourer  to  citizenship,  by  the  extension  of 
the  county  franchise,  one  may  well  hope  that  his  equally  legitimate  claim 
to  the  possession  of  a  home  on  English  soil,  may  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
chance  settlement  of  an  individual  landlord  with  a  benevolent  disposi- 
tion to  invest  capital  at  no  interest. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  housing  of  the  urban  population  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  successive  Parliaments,  resulting  in  a  more 
or  less  satisfactory  settlement  by  the  passing  of  the  Artisans*  Dwellings 
Acts  of  1875  and  1878.  During  a  much  longer  time  the  housing  of 
the  rural  population  has  furnished  subjects  of  constant  inquiry  to  various 
Parliamentary  Commissions  with  as  yet  no  effective  legislative  result 
whatever. 

In  the  first  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Agriculture  (1867),  in  addition  to  copious  evidence  of 
the  Assistant-Commissioners,  as  to  the  then  existing  state  of  agricultural 
cottages,  an  interesting  summary  is  given  of  the  various  efforts  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  hundred  years  to  call  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  this  question.    The  latest  official  evidence  that  we  possess  is 
that  given  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  three  or  four 
years  ago.     In  the  report  of  that  commission  it  is  said  : — "  Although  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  very  great  progress 
has  been  made,  especially  upon  large  estates,  in  providing  better  cottages 
for  agricultural  labourers,  yet  in  many  districts  the  accommodation  is 
still  very  defective.    To  a  considerable  extent  the  interest  of  owners  in 
attracting  labour  and  retaining  it  upon  the  land  would,  no  doubt, 
operate  as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  provide  cottages  with  gardens  or 
allotments  at  reasonable  rents  for  farm  labourers.     It  is  due  to  the 
owners  of  land  to  state  tliat,  irrespective  of  the  considerations  of  interest 
many  of  them  have  expended,  and  continue  to  expend,  large  sums  of 
money  to  supply  good  and  efficient  cottage  accommodation.     A  large 
proportion  of  cottages,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of  small  ovmers,  who 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  will  to  expend  money  on  their  improve- 
ment.    The  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  country  have  certain 
powers  to  deal  with  cases  of  defective  accommodation,  and  if  these 
I)owers  are  exercised  with  judgment  and  impartiality,  we  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  such  improvement  in  the  condition  of  labourers  as 
would  render  them  less  inclined  to  abandon  the  field  for  the  town," 

How  far  the  Commissioners  are  justified  by  facts  in  expecting  any 
great  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  rural  sanitary  authorities, 
as  at  present  constituted,  seems  very  doubtful ;  but  certainly  it  would 
seem  to  be  taking  either  a  very  superficial,  or  a  very  optimist  view  of  the 
matter,  if  the  Commissioners  suppose  that  the  supply  of  efficient  house 
accommodation  in  rural  districts  can  be  safely  left  to  the  **  natural " 
inducement  which  every  landlord  ought  to  possess  in  the  desire  of 
attracting  labour  to  his  estate.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not 
every — 

**  Stafford  who  mines  for  coal  and  salt, 
Or  Norfolk's  Duke  who  deals  in  malt, 
Or  Douglas  in  red-herrings." 

Nor  is  it  every  landlord  who  regards  the  management  of  his  estate 
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mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  food-producing  agency,  in  which 
labour  must  always  remain  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  production. 
Were  it  otherwise,  no  doubt  the  cottage-supply  question  would  become 
one  of  no  particular  difficulty. 

That  some  progress  has  been  made  even  since  the  report  of  1867,  the 
Commissioners  are,  doubtless,  quite  right  in  recording.  But  still  I  fear 
there  is  little  ground  for  hoping  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress 
"  the  villages  of  England  will  present  that  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,"  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1867  anticipated  as 
the  result  of  the  next  twenty-five  years'  effort.  Certainly  the  following 
words  which  Bishop  Fraser  then  wrote  of  the  condition  of  the  cottages 
of  Norfolk  would  require  no  alteration  now  if  applied  to  the  cottages  of 
my  own  village  in  Bucks : — "  The  majority  of  the  cottages  are  deficient 
in  almost  every  requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home  for  a  Christian 
liamily  in  a  civilised  community.  They  are  deficient  in  bedroom  accom- 
modation, very  few  having  three  chambers ;  they  are  deficient  in  drainage 
and  sanitary  arrangement;  they  are  imperfectly  supplied  with  water; 
such  conveniences  as  they  have  are  often  so  situated  as  to  become 
nuisances ;  they 'are  full  enough  of  draughts  to  generate  any  amount  of 
rheumatism ;  and  in  many  instances  are  lamentably  dilapidated  and  out 

of  repair The  natural  history,  so  to  call  it,  of  these 

miserable,  ruinous  dwellings  is  very  various An  almost 

uniformly  bad  class  are  the  cottages  run  up  by  squatters  on  the  waste, 
or  held  upon  a  lifehold  or  copyhold  tenure,  and  which  have  not  fallen  in 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Others  have  been  put  up  by  speculative 
builders  of  the  flimsiest  materials.  Others  are  converted  farm- 
houses ....  attesting  the  change  in  the  phase  of  agricultural 
life  which  has  merged  half  a  dozen  petty  occupations  into  one  large 
holding.  Some  belong  to  small  proprietors  too  indigent  to  have  any 
money  to  spare  for  their  improvement ;  some  to  absentee  or  embarrassed 
landowners,  the  former  of  whom  are  unwilling  to  improve  an  estate 
which  they  never  see,  the  latter,  in  addition  to  being  unable,  are  equally 
unwilling  to  improve  a  property  from  which  they  get  no  advantage." 

In  my  late  parish  of  Granborough  the  village  contained  fifty  cottages. 
Of  these,  four  only  could  in  any  sense  be  classed  as  satisfactory ;  indeed 
I  know  of  no  cottage  which  could  be  said  absolutely  to  satisfy  perfect 
sanitary  conditions,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  in  which  under  any 
circumstances  I  should  care  to  live  myself.  We  had  only  three  cottages 
with  more  than  two  bedrooms ;  we  had  seventeen  with  only  one.  Of 
these,  eight  ought,  under  an  efficient  system  of  sanitary  inspection, 
certainly  to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  As  a  sample 
of  these,  take  a  row  of  three  which  face  the  road  immediately  opposite 
the  vicarage.  The  total  width  of  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  upon 
which  they  are  built  is  twelve  feet.  The  doors  of  the  cottages  open 
directly  into  the  public  road.  The  back  walls  are  within  a  few  inches 
of  an  open  ditch,  furnishing  the  only  system  of  drainage  common  to 
these  cottages,  and  several  others  higher  up  the  road.  Fifty  yards  lower 
down,  this  open  sewer  passes  in  front  of  another  batch  of  six  cottages 
only  a  litde  less  dilapidated.  The  two  rooms  of  which  these  cottages 
consist  measure  about  eight  feet  square.  The  height  to  the  eaves  is 
under  six  feet,  and  to  the  roof-tree  about  nine  feet.  As  the  level  of  the 
road  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  adjacent  fields,  the  hedge-top  is 
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visible  over  the  roof  of  the  cottages.    The  history  of  their  construction, 
as  told  to  me  by  an  old  drainer  in  the  village,  whose  memory  carries 
him  back  to  the  verge  of  "  the  good  old  times,"  is  interesting,  as  being 
in  all  probability  typical  of  much  of  the  cottage-building  in  the  county 
of  Bucks.     A  site  on  the  waste  by  the  road-side  having  been  duly 
chosen,  the  first  care  of  the  proposed  "squatter"  was  the  "collection" 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  bricks  with  which  to  construct  the  open  fire- 
place and  chimney.    The  erection  of  the  chimney-stack  being  completed, 
a  consultation  of  friends,  possibly  of  proposed  neighbours,  became 
necessary.    A  dark  night  was  chosen,  an  expedition  planned  to  the 
woods  of  a  neighbouring  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  difficulty  of 
providing  the  necessary  house  timber  was  easily  solved.     You  will 
probably  suppose  that  this  necessarily  means  a  very  low  standard  of 
village  morality.     I  am  not  quite  sure.     Mr.  Henry  George  and  Mr. 
Hyndham,  and  writers  of  that  kind,  would  undoubtedly  say  that  it 
merely  meant  that  the  villager  had  a  much  stronger  memory  than  the 
lord  of  the  manor  for  "  those  folk-rights  in  the  woodlands  of  the  mark," 
of  which  constitutional  historians  tell  us.     The  framework  was  built 
round  the  chimney-stack,  the  sides  filled  in  with  '*  wattle  " — a  coarse 
kind  of  hurdle  made  of  willow  boughs — the  roof  thatched  with  straw, 
the  wattle  dabbed  over  with  road  mud,  a  door  hung,  a  window,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  pane  of  glass,  fixed  without  a  frame,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  being  opened,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  **  the  home  "  wras 
complete. 

In  the  winter  time  these  "wattle  and  dab"  huts  looked  particularly 
miserable,  owing  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  thatch.  In  the 
summer  time,  however,  my  town  friends  were  facetious  enough  to  call 
them  picturesque,  and  to  quote,  apropos  of  the  moss-covered  thatch,  and 
the  one  or  two  vigorous  corn-plants  that  generally  sprang  up  on  the 
roof  at  that  time,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  concerning  **  the  grass  on 
the  housetop  which  withereth  before  it  is  grown  up,  so  that  they  who  go 
by  say  not  so  much  as — '  The  Lord  prosper  you  \  we  wish  you  good 
luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  1 '" 

I,  however,  as  a  country  parson  at  whose  vicarage  gates  these  cottages 
stood,  "  a  very  Lazarus  at  my  door-step,"  knowing  the  total  defiance  of 
even  savage  notions  of  decency  and  of  health  which  such  conditions 
imply,  could  only  regard  them  as  a  direct  reproach  to  our  village 
Christianity.  How,  may  I  not  well  ask,  under  such  physical  conditions 
as  these,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  expect  from  my  parishioners  any 
approach  to  that  **  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws  "  which  it  was 
yet  my  duty  as  their  pastor  to  endeavour  to  inculcate  ?  How,  in  face  of 
such  purely  material  obstacles  as  these,  can  the  distinctively  home  virtues 
find  any  room  for  growth — parental  love,  filial  obedience,  household 
thrift,  cleanliness,  modesty,  chastity,  self-respect,  purity,  and  simplicity 
of  heart  ?  Could  I  honestly  ascribe  the  meagre  growth  of  these  virtues 
among  my  people  solely  to  failure  of  individual  will,  or  must  I  not 
rather  trace  it  to  circumstances  of  life  and  sleep  so  degrading  as  to  leave 
no  moral  room  for  their  cultivation.  What  provision  can  there  be  under 
such  circumstances  of  home  life,  not  only  for  the  three  essentials  of 
physical  life — pure  air,  pure  water,  good  food ;  but  also  for  the  three 
essentials  of  spiritual  life — admiration,  hope,  and  love  ? 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  in  describing  the  state  of  my  late 
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parish  I  am  drawing  an  exceptional  picture.  Copious  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  character  as  to  the  state  of  the  cottages  in  Bucks, 
Berks,  and  Oxfordshire  is  to  be  found  in  the  1867  Commission. 

But  similar  evidence  of  a  later  date  is  only  too  readily  forthcoming. 
In  the  year  1877  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Con- 
ference to  enquire  into  the  defective  house  accommodation  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  three  counties 
of  the  Oxford  diocese — Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon — obtained  returns 
£rom  187  parishes  of  the  diocese,  of  which  the  general  result  was 
as  follows : — ^Out  of  the  187  parishes,  35  only  were  reported  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  as  regards  structural  accommodation,  water  supply, 
and  drainage ;  73  were  unsatisfactory  in  all  these  three  particulars,  and 
the  remaining  79  in  one  or  more  of  them.  Extracts  from  these  returns, 
in  fact,  merely  duplicate  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  ten  years 
earlier.  For  example : — "  The  cottages  throughout  the  parish  are  bad, 
many  not  fit  for  pigsties,  many  not  weatherproof;  closets  close  to  the 
dwellings,  and  close  to  the  wells.  Some  of  the  cottages  are  disgraceful. 
With  few  exceptions  the  cottages  are  very  bad.  The  cottages  are  utterly 
disgraceful  The  cottages  are  as  bad  as  possible.  The  cottages  are  in 
a  wretched  state,  not  fit  for  habitation.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
miserable  hovels,  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  much  over- 
aowded." 

As  to  bedroom  accommodation,  it  was  found  that  in  ninety-two 
villages  (or  in  one-half  the  whole)  the  provision  of  two  bedrooms,  and 
in  many  cases  of  one  only,  was  quite  insufficient,  leading  of  course  to 
the  very  worst  results.  One  return  states  that  ''  few  cottages  have  more 
than  one  bedroom,  and  there  is  only  one  convenience  for  three  or  four 
dwellings."  In  one  village  "  most  of  the  cottages  have  only  one  bed- 
room for  parents  and  children,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  only  one 
convenience  for  six  houses."  In  another,  where  "  most  of  the  cottages 
are  very  bad,  a  man  and  a  wife  and  six  children  (half  of  them  over 
sixteen  years  of  age)  have  been  known  to  occupy  a  cottage  of  one  room 
only  for  all  purposes."  In  another  village,  **  decency  and  morality  are 
stated  in  many  cases  to  be  impossible." 

Finally,  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Oxford- 
shire, by  Dr.  Childs,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  united 
sanitary  districts  of  that  county,  will  only  serve  to  deepen  the  picture. 
He  says : — "  Houses  are  frequently  built  in  damp,  marshy  situations,  or 
they  are  built  in  a  pit,  or  on  ground  some  foot  or  two  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  and,  perhaps,  with  an  ill-drained  yard  close  to 
them,  the  filth  of  which  runs  or  oozes  into  the  living  rooms,  or  they  are 
built  with  the  back  hard  against  the  side  of  a  hill  or  high  bank,  or  the 
soil  of  a  neighbouring  burying-ground  on  a  higher  level,  or  upon  a  bit  of 
land  so  small  as  to  admit  of  none  of  the  necessary  appliances  for 
drainage,  privy  accommodation,  or  even  ventilation.  I  can  recall 
instances  in  plenty,  within  my  own  district,  of  every  one  of  these 

conditions Houses  consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  though 

containing  a  whole  family,  built  with  the  floor  of  the  living  room 
immediately  upon  the  undrained  soil;  sometimes  containing  rooms 
with  only  a  borrowed  light,  or  with  no  light  at  all ;  often  with  a  privy  or 
a  pigsty  just  under  a  bedroom  window,  or  so  arranged  as  to  soak 
through  into  a  living  room,  or  into  the  cupboard  which  serves  as  the 
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only  larder Many  of  these  same  houses  are  to  be  found  in 

a  condition  of  dirt  and  dilapidation  which  no  one  would  believe  who 
had  not  seen  them.  I  have  entered  many  almost  completely  black, 
reeking  of  smoke  and  filthy  damp,  clammy,  and  noisome,  with  broken 
windows,  split  doors,  plaster  dropping  from  the  ceilings,  stairs  half 
broken  away,  holes  in  the  bedroom  floors  pasted  up  with  old  newspapers, 
and  holes  in  the  roof  letting  in  the  weather  upon  the  bundles  of  foul 
sacking  which  represent  a  bed  and  clothing,  and  when  to  all  this  I  add 
that  I  have  constant  cases  brought  before  me  in  which  six,  eight,  or  ten 
people  are  sleeping  in  one  such  room  as  I  have  now  faintly  described, 
I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  Canon 
Kingsley*s  picture  of  the  cottag( 


'Where,  packed  in  one  reeking  chamber, 

Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay. 
While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotting  bride-bed, 
And  the  walls  let  in  the  day.'" 

There  is  no  need,  I  think,  further  to  multiply  evidence  in  this  direction. 
The  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  application 
of  some  remedial  agency  is  only  too  plain.     What  is  that  remedy  to  be  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question  we  are  met  by  a 
twofold  cause  of  difficulty. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  large  rate  of  interest  which  is  at  present  not 
seldom  obtainable  by  unconscientious  owners  of  bad  cottage  property,, 
and  on  the  other  the  totally  inadequate  return  upon  capital  invested  by 
responsible  landlords  on  efficient  buildings. 

As  an  example  of  the  first,  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  cottages 
in  my  own  village,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  was  bought  a  few- 
years  ago  by  its  present  owner  for  ;^io,  and  now  bears  a  rent  of  lod. 
a  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  22  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  universal  complaint  that  efficient  cottage 
building  does  not  pay.  A  substantial  semi-detached  cottage,  containing 
three  bedrooms,  and  in  which  sanitary  requirements  are  respected,  can- 
not be  built  for  much  less  than  ;^i5o.  It  is  generally  calculated  that 
;i^6  per  cent,  is  required  as  a  fair  return  on  cottage  building.  At 
this  rate,  ;^9  a  year  would  be  the  proper  return  upon  an  outlay  of  ;^i5o. 
With  wages  varying  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  in  the  southern  counties,  it 
is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  3s.  (>^  a  week,  which  such  a  rate  as  this 
implies,  or  one  quarter  of  his  income,  is  beyond  the  fair  amount  which 
an  agricultural  labourer  may  be  expected  to  pay  as  house  rent 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  very  often  argued  that  business,  as  well  as 
moral  considerations,  suggest  that  a  full  commercial  return  for  the  money 
expended  on  good  cottages  is  obtained,  not  so  much  by  a  direct  money 
payment  as  from  many  indirect  but  obvious  sources.  But,  beside  the 
fact  that  such  incidental  advantages  are  not  appreciable  by  all  persons, 
I  cannot  regard  this  method  of  approaching  the  subject  as  at  all  satis- 
factory. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  if  any  rapid  progress  in  cottage 
building  is  to  take  place,  it  is  essential  that  a  direct  and  satisfactory 
return  upon  the  outlay  should  be  shown  to  be  possible.  But  this  end 
cannot  be  attained,  it  is  said,  at  least  directly,  except  by  such  an  increase 
in  the  farm  wage  as  would  enable  the  labourer  to  pay,  what  now  evidently 
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he  cannot  pay,  such  a  rent  for  his  house  as  would  represent  the  fair 
market  price  for  the  value  he  receives.  But  such  an  increase  of  wages 
would,  under  present  conditions  especially,  when  the  farmer  has  already 
found  his  increased  labour  bill  a  severe  strain  upon  his  capital,  ultimately 
imply  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rent  of  the  farm.  And  this,  it 
is  said,  is  impossible.  But  why  is  it  impossible  ?  •  As  the  landowner 
would  recoup  himself  for  the  loss  in  farm  rent  by  a  corresponding  gain 
in  cottage  rent,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world  to  make  so  very  obvious  an  economic  adjustment.  Why  do  not 
those  landlords,  at  any  rate,  who  have  so  far  recognised  the  responsi- 
bilities of  property  as  to  provide  efficient  cottage  accommodation  on 
their  estates,  take  means  to  bring  about  so  apparently  advantageous  an 
arrangement  ?  Is  it  possible  that  their  omission  to  do  so  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  reluctance  which  still  exists  in  country  districts  to  take 
any  steps  which  would  seem  to  substitute,  in  rural  class  relationships, 
economic  principles  for  those  of  semi-feudal  dependence.  To  grant  an 
efficient  cottage  to  a  labourer  at  a  rent  much  below  its  market  value, 
undoubtedly  has  the  appearance  of  great  beneficence  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  and  does,  no  doubt,  tend  to  keep  up  those  relations  of  con- 
descending protection  and  affectionate  patronage  on  the  one  part,  and 
of  grateful  deference  and  loyal  submission  on  the  other,  which  by  some 
people  are  still  thought  to  be  so  excellent.  But  surely  it  is  time  that 
some  protest  should  be  made  against  an  economic  arrangement  which 
in  effect  compels  the  farmer  to  pay  to  the  landlord  what  is  in  reality  due 
to  the  labourer,  in  order  not  to  interfere,  on  the  one  hand,  with  that 
luxury  of  paternal  power  which  an  improving  landlord  at  present  gains 
by  granting  to  the  agricultural  labourers  on  his  estate  efficient  cottages 
below  cost  price,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  argument  so  convenient  to 
those  landlords  who  have  no  desire  to  house  their  labourers  well,  that 
cottage  building  does  not  pay. 

It  is  in  all  probability  owing  to  considerations  of  a  similar  '*  beneficent, 
paternal  despotism "  character  that  we  so  seldom  hear  of  another 
method,  by  which,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  cottage  property 
could  be  made  to  return  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  I 
mean  by  granting  to  the  tenant  with  his  cottage  a  considerable  allotment 
of  land.  In  this  way  a  cottager  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  2s.  a  week 
for  a  cottage  alone,  can  well  afford  to  pay  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  or  even  more 
for  the  same  cottage  with  an  acre  of  land  attached.  I  do  not  speak  at 
random.  I  base  my  opinion  on  actual  experience  of  the  working  of 
small  holdings  in  my  own  village  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  record  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  published.  (QC  Land  and  the  Labourers. 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.) 

Economic  changes,  no  doubt,  depend  much  upon  changes  in  the 
'*  standard  of  comfort "  in  any  class,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort,  which  is  sure  to  be  the  result  of  increased 
education  and  other  civilising  agencies,  must  of  necessity  bring  with  it 
in  time  more  efficient  cottage  accommodation. 

This  is  so,  no  doubt,  but  in  the  meanwhile?  The  present  need,  as  I 
think  I  have  shown  above,  is  urgent  and  desperate,  and  the  nation  can 
hardly  afford  to  wait  the  doubtful  action  of  such  slow  eventualities  as 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  a  possible  rise  in  the  class-standard 
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of  comfort.     We  have  a  right,  therefore,  I  think,  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  Legislature  in  the  much-needed  improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  •steady  enforce- 
ment of  the  powers  which  existing  sanitary  Acts  already  supply.  In 
many  cases  the  powers  given  by  the  Acts  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
sufficiently  well  known.  In  other  cases  the  provisions  are  known,  but 
have  not  been  enforced.  Eight  years'  experience,  however,  of  the 
working  of  the  amended  Acts  have  shown  that  further  legislative 
changes  are  still  necessary  before  the  sanitary  administration  of  our 
country  districts  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  There  is,  fortunately,  a  very  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  *  experience  of  sanitary  work  in  rural  districts 
as  to  what  these  changes  should  be.  Briefly,  I  think,  they  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: — 

1.  The  present  permissive  clauses  of  the  Acts  to  be  made  compulsory, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  words  "shall"  or  "must"  generally  for 
"may"  in  those  clauses  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
prescribe  the  duties  of  sanitary  authorities. 

2.  The  compulsory  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  for 
counties  or  combined  unions,  who  shall  be  responsible,  not  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Guardians,  but  to  the  joint  boards  of  such  united  districts. 
Clauses  279,  280,  and  286  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  which 
provides  by  a  provisional  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the 
union  of  sanitary  districts,  when  such  union  would  seem  to  be 
advantageous,  under  a  joint  governing  body,  and  the  election  of  medical 
officers  of  health  for  such  united  districts,  require,- in  fact,  to  be  amended 
in  this  direction. 

3.  The  provision  for  the  compulsory  periodical  inspection  of  districts 
by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  such  inspection  to  extend  to  the 
structural  condition  of  houses  and  the  efficiency  of  the  water  supply,  as 
well  as  to  nuisances  generally. 

4.  Some  power  of  veto  by  the  sanitary  authority,  similar  in  principle 
to  that  already  in  existence  in  urban  districts  under  the  Building  Acls, 
which  shall  ensure  that  in  future  new  dwellings — 

(i.)  Are  not  placed  on  unhealthy  sites,  and  are  sufficiently  above 
the  soil. 

(ii.)  Are  provided  with  a  proper  but  simple  system  of  drainage  for 
surface  water. 

(iii.)  Have  separate  domestic  offices  for  each  dwelling, 
iv.)  Are  not  built  with  any  improper  materials. 
V.)  Ensure  a  proper  supply  of  wholesome  water. 

5.  An  extension  of  the  existing  borrowing  powers  of  the  Act,  so  as  to 
enable  public  bodies,  or  owners  of  property  in  the  joint  board  of  united 
sanitary  districts,  to  carry  out  works  of  permanent  improvement,  such  as 
the  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water,  the  building  or  rebuilding  of 
necessary  cottages,  and  the  improvement  of  drainage. 

The  creation  of  county  boards,  to  which  rural  reformers  are  looking 
forward  with  so  much  of  hope,  may,  it  is  plain,  do  much  to  simplify 
sanitary  administration  in  all  these  particulars,  and  especially  in  the 
provision  of  efficient  cottage  accommodation  for  the  rural  population. 

Indeed,  I  could  venture,  finally,  to  propose,  as  the  most  hopeful 
solution  of  the  cottage  question,  for  agricultural  labourers,  the  extension 
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of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  to  the  rural  districts,  with 
the  substitution  of  the  county  board  for  the  municipal  governing  bodies, 
as  the  local  authority.  That  Act  would  also,  no  doubt,  require  amend- 
ment in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  assessment  of  compensation  to 
existing  property  owners,  and  in  other  matters  which  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  in  London  and  elsewhere  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 
Most  of  the  difficulties,  however,  which  have  met  the  authorities  in 
carrying  out  the  Act  in  London  and  other  large  towns  are  chiefly 
difficulties  arising  from  the  necessity  of  working  in  contracted  areas,  and 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  arise  in  rural  districts. 

With  a  Rural  Cottage  Building  Act,  and  with  the  Public  Health  Acts 
amended  in  the  direction  I  have  suggested,  the  great  problem  of  grappling 
with  the  sanitary  and  social  conditions  of  the  home  life  of  the  rural 
laboiirers  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  in  a  fair  way  to  find  adequate 
solution. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon,  Vicar  of  Hatfield,  Doncaster. 

I  AM  sorry  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  must  interest  all  who  have  come  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  say  a  few  words  respecting  it,  because, 
although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  what  public  opinion  ought  to  do,  there  are 
some  matters  respecting  which  we  were  not  told  what  the  public  ought  to  say.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  about  the  duty  of  landowners  in  the  country.  As  land  must 
be  tilled,  there  must  be  houses  upon  the  land  for  those  who  cultivate  it  to  live  in  ; 
and,  I  think,  one  reason  why  the  cottages  in  the  country  are  so  bad  and  so  few,  is 
that  the  landlords,  as  a  rule,  knowing  that  cottage  property  is  a  tax  upon  their  means, 
have  not  yet  realised  that  it  is  their  duty  to  find  sufficient  dweUings  for  the  people  to 
occupy  whilst  tilling  the  land  which  pays  them  rent.  In  my  own  large  parish,  of  some 
thirty-six  square  miles,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  know  above  half-a-dozen  labourers* 
cottages  which  have  more  than,  and  many  not  as  many  as  two  bed -rooms.  The  cot- 
tages are  thoroughly  bad  where  the  landlords  are  non-resident,  and  if  anything  is  said  to 
them  or  to  their  agents  about  sanitary  matters,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Ismdlord 
will  withdraw,  or  threaten  to  withdraw,  the  small  amount  he  has  previously  given  to 
the  parish  charities.  If  such  be  the  case  in  the  experience  of  one  parish  priest,  it 
must  be  the  same  in  that  of  many  more,  and  large  proprietors,  whether  resident  or 
non-resident,  should  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country  which  will  uphold  the  clergy  in  doing  their  duty,  and  which  will  shame  the 
landlords  into  doing  theirs.  There  are,  however,  some  landlords  who  have  thoroughly 
done  their  duty.  As  for  example,  a  noble  duke  in  a  southern  county,  who  has  for  the 
last  twenty  years  been  providing  good  cottages,  with  ample  accommodation  and  large 
gardens,  for  the  use  of  the  labourers  on  his  estate ;  and  many  others  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  have  been  doing  the  same  thing.  Why  should  not  this  be  more  general 
than  it  is  ?  A  previous  speaker  said  that  in  the  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
instance  in  which  there  was  less  than  300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  in  the  bed-room 
accommodation  of  cottages.  I  know  of  hundreds  of  cottages  where  there  is  not  more 
^  than  170.    As  to  peasant  proprietors,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  small  free- 

holds created  by  the  enclosure  of  commons  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  that  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  country,  because  in  providing 
portions  for  younger  children,  they  have  become  mortgaged  beyond  their  present 
annual  value,  but  their  owners  hold  on  because  they  confer  the  franchise.  Public 
opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  holders  of  these  properties.  As  a  previous 
sp^ker  suggested,  we  must  have  some  enlargement  of  the  present  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  will  enable  us  in  the  country  to  refer  certain  things  to  the  magistrates,  or  some 
other  competent  body,  in  order  to  get  them  properly  carried  out.  To  show  that 
Charles  Kmgsley  did  not  overdraw  pictures  in  "Alton  Locke,"  and  "Two  years 
ago,"  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  a  curate  near  Sheffield,  there  was  a  stream 
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running  through  the  village,  and  you  might  see^ne  person  emptying  slops  into  it, 
while  another,  lower  down,  was  drawing  water  out  to  make  tea  with.  When  such 
thing-i  as  that  were  allowed  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  a  large  town  like  Shef- 
field, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  public  attention  should  be  directed  to  sanitary 
matters.  Another  class  besides  the  landowners  who  should  be  thought  of  is  the  large 
factory  owners.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  duty  of  those  who  employ  hundreds,  sometimes 
thousands  of  hands,  to  provide  house  accommodation  for  some  of  them  at  least  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  who  employ  labour  should  do  something  to  house  those  who  contribute  to 
make  their  fortunes.  It  has  naturally  been  said  that  a  manufacturer  benefits  the 
people  who  work  for  him  by  giving  them  labour,  but  it  may  also  be  said  that  the 
work-people  are  doing  the  manufacturer  a  benefit  in  earning  him  money.  Therefore, 
in  the  co-operation  of  Christianity,  I  think  a  manufacturer  is  in  duty  bound  to  supply 
dwelling  accommodation  for  some,  at  least,  of  his  work-people.  It  is  a  matter,  at  aU 
events,  for  public  opinion  to  decide.  In  one  large  town  in  Lincolnshire,  the  pro* 
prietors  of  a  factory  employing  some  2,000  hands,  allowed  c6ttages  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  hands  to  be  built  close  to  their  works,  below  the  level  of  the  river. 
These  cottages  were  flooded  often,  and  thus  became  fever  dens,  and  brought  upon  the 
rates  of  the  parish  a  charge  which  in  a  few  years  amounted  to  more  than  the  difference 
between  the  provision  of  good  and  bad  cottages.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
example  of  what  is  happening  in  a  great  many  towns,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  public  opinion,  not  only  that  of  church  people,  but  also  that  of  all  good  citizens 
of  this  country,  should  be  turned  to  the  fact  that  those  who  employ  labour  are  in  duty 
bound  to  provide  means  for  the  housing  of  those  whom  they  employ. 


The  Rev.  H.  Temple,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon  and  Rector  of 

Oswaldkirk. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress,  I  felt  perfectly  sure  it  would  not  be  within  my 
province  to  address  it  on  this  subject,  or  any  other  which  was  likely  to  be  brought 
before  it.  I  came  as  a  hearer,  and  it  was  only  because  I  had  once  the  honour  of  being 
hon.  secretary  to  one  of  these  Congresses  that  I  ventured  to  solicit  a  place  on  the 
platform.  I  am  commanded  by  his  lordship,  if  I  have  nothing  new  to  say,  to  repeat 
something  of  that  which  has  already  been  said,  and  to  emphasise  it  if  I  can.  The 
speaker  who  has  just  sat  down  has  brought  before  us  the  name  of  Kingsley.  I 
remember  the  time  when  "  Alton  Locke"  was  written,  and  when  there  came  out  in 
"  Eraser's  Magazine  "  verses  expressive  of  the  spirit  which  stirred  its  great  writer  in 
connection  with  the  housing  of  the  poor.  I  remember  the  burning  words  which  were 
supposed  to  be  true  about  the  treatment  of  the  poor  man  by  the  rich  : — 

"  Worse  housed  than  your  dogs  and  your  horses. 

Worse  fed  than  your  pigs  and  your  sheep. 
Our  daughters,  with  base-born  babies. 

Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame  : 
If  your  misses  had  slept  where  they  slept.  Squire, 

Your  misses  had  done  the  same." 

As  I  have  had  opportunity  after  opportunity,  both  in  town  and  country,  of  observing 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  seeing  how  in  some  cases  they  have  been  but  slightly 
improved,  and  in  others  allowed  to  fall  into  greater  decay,  the  question  has  occurred 
to  me.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  clergy  to  address  the  souls  of  those  people  with  any 
hope  of  real  benefit,  while  their  bodies  are  attended  to  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  ? 
It  IS  not  long  since  I  lived  in  a  populous  parish  in  Leeds,  where  I  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  seeing  these  things.  When  one  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  populaUon, 
the  heart  is  rendered  somewhat  callous  as  you  go  into  house  after  house  and  see 
nothmg  to  suggest  that  either  landlord  or  tenant  has  been  alive  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  we  are  now  discussing.  In  large  towns,  however,  we  have  at  least  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  giving  hints  to  sanitary  authorities  to  take  some  pains  to  remedy  the  exStinc 
state  of  things  so  far  as  they  can.     I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  about  the  country     I 

^1^^  r„n^hir*"T^c3.  ^"V  "^^-t"  "fl  ^^  ^y^l  ^°.  ^FP^y  *°  ^"^^  particular  parish  more 
than  another.    I  speak  of  parishes  I  know  m  Yorkshire.     I  tolk  to  the  clergy  of  those 
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parishes,  and  they  say  that  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  children  in  some  of  the 
parishes  in  North  Yorkshire  exceeds  the  average  percentage  over  the  whole  country 
very  largely  indeed,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  traced  to  the  subject  we  are  speaking  of 
toHday.  I  have  done  what  little  I  could  to  emphasise  what  has  been  said.  I  observe 
two  rules  in  life  with  reference  to  such  meetings  as  this.  One  is  never  to  volunteer 
observations  of  my  own,  and  the  other  is  if  called  upon,  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  shirk 
the  call ;  and  it  is  only  these  two  considerations  wnich  have  caused  me,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  give  utterance  to  statements  so  sadly  indefinite,  and  on  the  other,  not  to  have 
shrunk  in  toio  from  obedience  to  your  lordslup's  call. 


Rev.  A.  E.  Humphreys,  Vicar  of  St  Matthew's,  Cambridge* 

I  HAVE  only  a  slight  claim  to  say  a  word  to  this  audience  on  this  subject,   but  that 

daim  is  derived  from  an  experience  of  seven  years,  during  which  I  have  had  charge 

of  a  large  poor  parish  well  known  to  the  Bishop  of  Carhsle,  as  an  old  Cambridge 

clergyman.     During  this  lime  I  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  social  and  physical, 

as  well  as  the  religious  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  experience  I  have  had  is  very 

encouraging.     Following  the  lines  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  admirable  work,  I  have 

succeeded  in  getting  friends  in  Cambridge,  who  are  not  able  themselves  to  take  an 

active  part  in  practical  parish  work,  to  invest  their  capital  in  improving  small  pro* 

perties,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  matters  straight.     My  experience  goes  to  show  that, 

as  part  of  sudi  work,  and  while  retaining  and  elevating  the  very  poor,  cottages  can 

be  put  right,  and  new  ones  built,  so  that  money  thus  invested  shall  produce  a  return 

of  4  per  cent  nett.     It  may  be  that  such  has  been  the  experience  of  others  in  many 

les  in  England.    While  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  was  speaking  of  the  clergy  as 

the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  this  respect  hitherto,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 

if  a  Book  could  be  prepared  and  issued  containing  the  experience  of  the  clergy  and 

laity  who,  as  Churcn  people,  desire  to  do  their  duty  herein,  to  God  and  His  Church,  it 

would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  Church  in  its  right  place  in  the  country,  and  of 

stimulating  her  to  still  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  the 

dwellings  of  the  poor.     In  the  matter  of  education,  for  the  lack  of  some  popular 

account,  the  labours  of  the  clergy  before  the  State  took  the  matter  up,  have  been  a 

good  deal  overlooked,  and  I  feel  it  is  very  much  the  same  with  regard  to  the  social 

question  under  discussion.     One  other  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make  with  respect 

to  the  duty  of  the  Church.     Coming  from  Cambridge,  I  feel  intensely  the  great 

power  which  the  University  could  have  over  the  next  generation,  and  over  the  youth 

entrusted  to  it  for  training  and  guidance.     When  the  new  generation  comes  within 

the  next  fortnight  to  seek  the  guidance  of  Alma  Mater,  I  know  nothing  more  likely 

to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  future  possibilities  of  the  question  now  under  consideration, 

than  an  organised  effort  to  bring  urgently  before  those  whose  minds  are  being  trained 

and  ripened  for  their  lifers  work,  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  taking  up  tnis  great 

question.    Almost  every  subject  comes  before  University  men  at  Cambridge,  in  one 

way  or  another,  and  it  is  according  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 

subject  bring  it  forward  that  they  are  listened  to.     I  believe  if  such  a  course  was 

adopted  by  our  Church  leaders,  new  faiths  and  activities  would  be  inspired,  and  good 

results  would  follow* 


The  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Clifton,  Bristol. 

There  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  subject  such  as 
that  which  is  brought  before  us  this  morning.  The  more  earnestly  our  mmds  are  set 
on  removing  any  evils  which  beset  the  system  under  which  we  are  living,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  make  too  little  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  already  made  to 
remove  those  evils ;  and  I  feel  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  words  of  the  earnest 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  being  misunderstood.  Asa  rule,  when  any  intense 
feeling  as  to  sufferings  which  he  longs  to  see  removed  is  working  in  the  mind  of  a 
speaker,  he  is  likely  partly  to  overlook  what  is  being  done  in  our  own  day  to  remove  the 
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evil,  and  partly  to  forget  some  of  the  grand  efforts  of  our  past  Christianit}r.    I  am 
perfectly  certain  with  regard  to  one  of  the  speakers,  that  he  could  never  have  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  which  his  words  seemed  to  convey.     I  refer  to  the  heart- 
moving  address  ot  Mr.  Wilson.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  certain  words  which 
Mr.  Wilson  used  would,  if  he  could  explain  them,  not  bear  the  interpretation  which 
might  otherwise  be  put  upon  them.     Mr.  Wilson  said — **^  We  all  feel,  niore  or  less, 
that  mediaeval  and  modern  Christianity  has  gone  off  on  side  issues,  that  it  does  not 
adequately  exhibit  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  love,  and  respect  for  humanity,  that 
breathes  in  the  life  and  words  of  Christ."    Well,    "more  or  less,"  is   a   loose 
phrase.     I  might  think  that  Christianity  has  failed  "  less  "  in  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood than  some  persons  might  think  that  it  has  failed.    Some  might  think  that  it  has 
failed   more  than  I  should  think.     But  what  is  meant  by  its  "  going  off  on  side 
issues  "  ?    I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wilson  means ;  but  I  think  tb^t  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  would  wish  to  be  put  upon  these  words  may  be,  that  the  Church  was  not 
left  free  to  devote  herself  to  the  great  work  of  showing  love  and  pity  to  the  suffering. 
This  is  true.    The  Church  has  always  been  under  attack.    Like  the  builders  of  the 
old  Jerusalem,  she  has  had  to  go  about  with  a  weapon  of  defence  in  one  hand,  and  a 
building  tool  in  the  other.    She  has  been  much  hindered  ;  but  surely  it  can  in  no 
sense  l:^  true  that  mediseval  Christianity  did  not  exhibit  largely  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  love.    The  ruins  of  the  great  monastic  building  alone  scattered  all  over 
our  country  witness  how  the  mediaeval  Church  dealt  lovingly  with  the  many  forms 
of  poverty  and  suffering  which  we  have  found  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  our  day  to  deal  with.    And  then  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  danger  of 
exaggeration  again  m  the  statement  that  we  are  not  working  with  the  strong  feeling  ol 
the  great  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.     Now,  all  is  not  being  done.     But  much  is 
being  done.    We  feel  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  to  do,  and  we  are  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  suffering  of  those  all  round  and  about  us.     But  real  efforts  are 
being  made.     I  cannot  forget  what  is  being  done  by  men  like  Mr.  John  Hubbard, 
a  layman,  whose  imme  will  be  honoured  in  all  meetings  of  churchmen.     I  was  present 
at  a  meeting  at  his  house  this  year,  at  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  dwellings  and 
condition  of  the  poor  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  considered,  with  every  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  large  body  of  clergy  and  laity  to  do  all  that  could  be  done.     Most  fully  do 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson's  words — '*  It  was  not  by  obeying  laws  of  political  economy 
that  Christianity  worked  its  great  social  reforms,  it  was  by  an  heroic  enthusiasm  for 
brotherhood  in    Christ   that   blindly  defied    and  overcame    the  ordinary  laws  of 
economies  " ;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  what  he  means  when  he  tells  us 
that  "  the  more  precise  our  definition  of  the  Church  is,  the  more  inadequate  must  be 
our  conception  of  the  Church."    Surely  it  was  just  at  the  very  time  when  the  definition 
of  the  Church  was  most  clear,  immediately  after  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  the 
Church  at  the  first  Pentecost,  that  men  did  so  clearly  conceive  what  the  Church  is^ 
and  so  realised  the  bond  of  brotherhood  in  it,  that  they  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul.     And  so  still  in  our  day,  the  more  clearly  we  understand  what  that  one  body  is 
in  which  this  one  spirit  dwells,  the  more  we  shall  be  possessed  with  that  enthusiasm 
for  brotherhood  in  Christ,  which  made  men  of  old  sell  their  possessions  and  goods, 
and  grant  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had  need. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  WILL  add  one  or  two  words  to  the  interesting  discussion  we  have  heard.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  investigation  whidi  is  going  on  in  Bristol,  and  which 
appears  to  be  an  investigation  of  great  interest.  I  understand  that  a  committee  is 
working  in  Bristol  under  the  direction  or  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Mayor,  and 
that  they  are  examining  into  the  condition  of  everv  kind  of  dwelling  in  the  town. 
That  committee  will  soon  present  a  report  which  will  be  published,  and  when 
published  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  document  of  great  and  general 
interest.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  what  was  said  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  in  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Convocation  of  York  on 
a  subject  very  similar  to  that  before  us.  The  Archbishop  of  York  said,  if  I  remember 
his  words  aright,  that  there  was  something  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  in  Bristol  going 
on  in  the  great  town  of  Hull.  He  said  there  was  a  committee  at  work,  not  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mayor,  but  in  co-operation  with  the  Mayor  and  the  town  authorities, 
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who  were  looking  carefully  into  the  whole  sanitary  condition  of  the  place,  and  he 
anticipated,  and  the  Mayor  of  Hull  also  anticipated,  admirable  results  from  such  an 
investigation.  Whether  Carlisle  needs  such  a  work,  whether  it  is  large  enough  to  call 
for  sudi  extraordinary  operations,  I  will  not  express  an  opinion,  but  I  think  it  i&  an 
encooia^g  sign  when  we  find  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  city  in  co-operation  with  the 
authorities  taking  this  great  problem  thoroughly  and  honestly  in  hano,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  solve  it  A  remark  was  made  as  to  extending  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  country  districts.  No  doubt  the  Acts  would  require  a  great 
modiBcation,  but  I  think  the  question  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  next  time 
Sir  Richard  Cross  is  at  the  Home  Office  I  hope  he  will  give  it  his  attention.  This 
subject  will  be  much  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  pubuc  in  the  time  immediately 
coming  upon  us  by  the  great  move  that  has  lately  been  made  in  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  compulsory  education.  We  are  bound  now  to  educate  the  children  who 
live  in  these  miserable  dwellings.  We  are  bound  to  look  after  them,  to  find  them, 
to  bring  them  to  school,  and  to  educate  them.  The  education  of  children  who 
live  in  such  places  as  have  been  described,  and  who  are  fed  in  the  way  they  are,  is  a 
very  difficult  and  almost  insoluble  problem.  I  think  that  if  the  beneficent  Act  of 
Buliament  which  provided  for  the  education  of  every  child  is  to  be  carried  out,  it 
must  be  in  conjunction  with  the  solution,  in  some  substantial  degree,  of  this 
question  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  practical 
suggestions  we  have  heard,  or  at  all  events  the  practical  remarks  we  have  heard,  the 
most  practical,  and  the  most  hopeful,  are  those  which  refer  to  the  operations  of 
Miss  Octavia  Hill.  She  undertakes  to  do  what  she  can  to  get  at  the  people  who 
live  in  the  houses  we  have  heard  described ;  and  after  all,  that  is  what  must  be 
done  if  we  are  going  to  improve  them.  You  cannot  improve  houses  if  the  people 
who  live  in  them  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  they  are  improved  or  not.  You 
must  get  at  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  when  you  have  touched 
their  hearts  and  consciendes,  and  made  them  ashamed  of  living  in  the  dens  in 
which  they  live  at  the  present  time,  then  vou  will  have  a  chance,  and  scarcely 
before  then,  of  improving  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  I  will  now  bring  the 
discussion  to  a  close,  only  observing  that  we  must  not  judge  of  the  value  of  dis- 
cussions, such  as  we  have  had,  merely  by  the  interest  of  the  papers  which  have 
been  r^,  or  by  the  number  of  persons  who  have  listened  to  them.  This  dis- 
cussion will  go  out  to  the  whole  world,  and  it  will  be  a  great  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  when  they  met  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  con- 
sidered it  to  be  their  first  and  primary  duty  to  consider  the  question  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor. 


DRILL    BALL, 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  September  30TH,  1884. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  Carlisle  in  the  Chair. 


POPULAR    LITERATURE    WITH     REFERENCE    TO 
INFIDELITY  AND  PUBLIC  MORALITY. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 

It  is  my  especial  wish  that  the  paper  which  I  am  to  read  to  the  Con- 
gress should,  in  its  tone  and  tendency,  be  practical.  It  would  be  easy, 
and  perhaps  agreeable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  definite 
value,  to  pass  in  review  some  characteristics  of  the  literature  which  is 
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current  among  the  upper  classes  of  society.    I  do  not  doubt  it  is  always, 
as  the  poet  says,  the — 

*'  Sublimest  danger  over  which  none  weeps, 
When  any  young  wajrfaring  soul  goes  forth 
Alone,  unconscious  of  the  perilous  road. 
The  day  sun  dazzling  in  his  limpid  eyes. 
To  thrust  his  own  way,  he  an  aucn,  through 
The  world  of  books ! " 

And  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  a  particular  cause  for  anxiety  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  in  the  birth  of  a  number  of  periodical  works  which 
have  professedly  no  other  object  than  the  gratification  of  a  personal 
curiosity,  which  is  at  the  best  not  a  high  attribute  of  human  nature,  and 
which,  in  gratifying  it,  are  only  too  apt  to  degrade  it,  but  in  the  mere  mul- 
tiplication and  popularity  of  the  ephemeral  forms  of  literature,  such  as 
the  newspaper,  the  review,  and  the  magazine,  which  occupy  now  so  large 
a  portion  of  life's  leisure  as  to  impede  and  sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  wholly 
prevent  the  study  of  the  standard  works  of  Christian  piety.     It  has  often 
been  to  me  a  surprise  and  deep  regret  in  talking  to  boys  or  under- 
graduates of  cultured  homes,  to  find  how  few  were  they  who  read  the 
"  De  ImiUtioneChristi "  and  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  even  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  and  the  "  Christian  Year."   But  after  all,  it  is  not  upon 
the  few  but  upon  the  many  that  the  future  of  the  Church  as  of  the  State 
will  needs  depend.    If  it  be  true,  then — and,  alas  1  it  seems  to  be  the 
truth — that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  in  some  sense  alienated  from 
Christianity,  or  at  least  from  the  visible  profession  of  it  in  public  worship, 
and  if  one  cause  of  this  alienation  (I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  or  chief 
cause)  be  intellectual,  it  will  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  this  Church  Con- 
gress to  consider  what  are  the  difficulties  of  belief  that  the  people  feel, 
and  how  far  they  are  serious  and  estimable,  and  in  what  way  the  Church 
may  best  aspire  to  overcome  them.     For  it  is  surely  a  strange  and  sad 
fact  in  this  nineteenth  century  since  the  Lord  lived  on  earth  that  secu- 
larism should  not  only  exist  as  a  force  in  the  world,  but  should  array 
itself  as  a  Gospel,  should  speak  in  tones  of  joy,  of  hope,  and  aspiration, 
that  it  should  have  its  missionaries  and  apostles,  its  systematic  organisa- 
tion, its  popular  and  daily  increasing  propagandist  literature,  that  it 
should  be  hailed  by  anyone,  and  especially  by  the  poor  and  suffering, 
as  the  satisfaction  of  mental  perplexities,  the  rule  of  life,  the  sanction  of 
human  morality,  the  regenerating  energy  of  the  world. 

Do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  I  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
secularism  which  I  am  considering.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  its  in- 
fluence is  deep  rather  than  wide,  that  it  has  not  a  large  number  of 
professing  disciples  in  any  one  place,  but  that  it  greatly  controls  the 
thoughts  and  lives  of  those  who  profess  it.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  the 
National  Secular  Society  aspires  to  be  to  the  body  of  secularists  through- 
out the  land  much  what  any  Christian  Church  is  or  should  be  to  its 
members.  It  has  its  rules  and  conditions  of  membership,  and  seeks  to 
impose  certain  duties  upon  its  members.  It  has  its  articles  of  belief, 
one  of  them  being,  "  That  the  theological  teachings  of  the  world  have 
been,  and  are,  most  powerfully  destructive  of  human  improvment  and 
happiness."  It  has  its  formal  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  the  naming 
of  infants,  which  takes  the  place  of  Christian  baptism,  and  is  the  initia- 
tion to  secularist  communion,  its  matrimonial  service,  and  even  a  burial 
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service,  in  which  the  friends  of  the  departed  are  told  that ''  man  has  a 
heaven,  but  hot  that  dreamed  of  by  some,  far  far  away  beyond  the 
clouds  ;  but  here  on  earth,  created  by  the  fireside,  and  built  up  of  the 
love  and  respect  of  kindred  and  friends,  and  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  who  work  for  the  good  of  others/'  And  although  its  temper 
is  prominently  destructive,  and  even  necessarily  so,  as  it  assails  estab- 
lished beliefs,  yet  it  professes  to  build  a  positive  system  of  morality  upon 
some  such  principle  as  *'  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
It  seems,  then,  not  unimportant  to  observe — ^so  much  are  we  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  morality  as  a  definite  and  invariable  quantity — that 
the  morality  of  secularism,  as  it  may  be  gathered  firom  its  best  repre- 
sentatives, is  in  some  material  points  different  from  the  Christian. 
Whether  it  be  a  higher  or  a  lower  morality  is  a  question  which  need  not 
now  be  discussed,  even  if  it  could  be  an  open  question  in  an  assembly 
of  Christian  churchmen;  I  content  myself  wiUi  remarking  that  it  is 
different.  For  I  find  in  one  secularist  pamphlet  the  following  passage : 
"  What  did  Jesus  teach  ?  Manly  self-reliant  resistance  of  wrong,  and 
practice  of  right  ?  No.  The  key-stone  of  his  whole  teaching  may  be 
found  in  the  text.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Is  poverty  of  spirit  the  chief  amongst  virtues  that  Jesus  gives 
it  the  prime  place  in  his  teachings  ?  Is  poverty  of  spirit  a  virtue  at  all  ? 
Surely  not.  Manliness  of  spirit,  honesty  of  spirit,  fulness  of  rightful  pur- 
pose, these  are  virtues ;  but  poverty  of  spirit  is  a  crime.*'  I  quote  from 
another  secularist  pamphlet  the  following  declaration  of  creed  : — "  I 
don't  pretend  to  love  my  enemies,  for  I  find  it  hard  work  to  love  my 
friends  \  and  if  I  have  the  same  feelings  towards  my  enemies  as  towards 
my  friends  I  have  no  humanity  in  me.  I  deny  that  any  man  is  under 
obligation  to  love  his  enemies.  I  believe  in  returning  good  for  good, 
and  for  evil  exact  justice,  without  any  admixture  of  revenge."  Nor  is 
this  difierence  which  appears  in  the  theory  of  morality  less  apparent  in 
its  application  to  actual  life.  It  would  be  painful  to  refer  in  any  detail 
to  certain  social  doctrines  which  have  been  publicly  maintained,  as  the 
"  Fruits  of  Philosophy,"  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  But,  to 
dte  a  single  instance  which  may  be  mentioned  without  ofience,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  in  his  discussion  with  Dr.  Baylee,  was  asked  whether  upon 
atheistic  principles  man  and  wife,  if  their  organisation  were  unsuitable, 
would  be  justified  in  separating  at  will.  He  answered — "  If  they  both 
be  of  opinion  that  their  continued  union  would  lead  to  misery,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  separate  than  to  live  in  strife  and  unhappi- 
ness." 

It  is  true  that  these  are  only  the  utterances  of  individuals,  but  the 
individuals  are  representative  secularists.  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  them  that,  if  secularism  should  ever  become  the  rule  of  human 
life,  the  world  would  be  called  upon  to  consider  not  only  whether  there 
exists  an  adequate  sanction  for  morality  apart  from  the  belief  in  God 
and  His  revelation,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  morality  to  be  sanc- 
tioned. It  is  not  so  certain,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  what  are  the 
actions  which  benefit  the  majority  of  mankind,  if  there  be  no  higher 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  than  secular  happiness.  For  the  fact  is, 
although,  perhaps,  the  secularists  do  not  see  it,  that  what  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  morality  is  in  a  large  measure  conditioned  and  determined 
by  Christianity,  and  that,  if  the  Christian  basis  of  morality  is  swept 
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away,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  the  morality  anew  from  the 
beginning. 

But  let  me  pass  now  from  the  morality  of  secularism  to  the  assaults 
it  makes  on  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine.  And  here  I  would 
not  use  one  uncharitable  word  about  any  secularist,  although  his  opinions 
are  most  abhorrent  to  my  soul.     Yet  nobody  who  has  not  deeply  I 

studied  secularist  literature  can  realise  how  false  is  the  view  of  Chris*  \ 

tianity  held  by  those  who  are  the  bitterest  in  their  opposition  to  it  J 

Can  I  give  you  a  sadder  instance  than  the  following  ?    There  is  no  \ 

more  favourite  scene  in  the  lectures  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  the  well-known  \ 
American  unbeliever,  who  styles  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Freethought,  than  an  imagination  of  the  Great  Day  when  the  thoughts 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  and  he  says  it  is  the  doctrine  of  all  the 
Christian  Churches  that  if  there  are  two  persons,  of  whom  one  has  lived 
a  virtuous  life,  and  has  spent  himself  and  his  substance  in  good  deeds, 
but  has  been  intellectually  incapable  of  orthodox  belief;  and  the  other, 
though  he  has  been  guilty  all  his  life  through  of  the  worst  crimes,  yet 
on  his  death-bed  or  at  the  gallows   professes  himself  a  convert,  the  | 

former  will  be  sentenced  to  everlasting  woe,  and  the  latter  admitted  to 
everlasting  felicity.  But  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a  believer  in  any 
sense  worthy  of  being  called  belief,  and  wishing  ever  to  regard  religious 
faith  not  as  a  hard  duty,  but  as  an  infinitely  blessed  privilege,  I  do  not 
presume  to  judge,  I  would  only  try  to  meet  and  help  those  who  reject 
the  Christianity  I  love  so  much.  Especially  would  I  deal  with  them  as 
honest  seekers  after  truth ;  for  only  so  far  as  they  are  such  is  it  worth 
while  to  reason  with  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  principal  difficulties  which  the  secularists  as  repre- 
sented by  their  spokesmen  seem  to  feel  ?  It  appears  to  me,  on  a  survey 
of  their  literature,  that  they  admit  of  a  summary  classification  under 
three  heads. 

1.  I  place  first  the  intellectual  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  early  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bible,  as  literally  interpreted,  with  the  discoveries  of 
modem  natural  science,  or  with  the  instincts  of  what  is  called  common 
sense.  Such  a  work  as  the  **  Bible  Romances"  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote,  is 
perhaps  the  best,  and  yet  the  most  crude  and  painful  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  this  difficulty  may  be  treated  by  an  atheist. 

2.  Secondly,  there  is  the  alleged  recoil  of  the  moral  sense  from  certain 
historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  notably  from  the  record  of  the 
Divine  approval  said  to  be  granted  to  such  institutions  as  polygamy  and 
slavery,  and  to  the  slaughter  wrought  by  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  It  is 
thought  enough  to  ask  whether  God  approved  or  permitted  such  actions 
as  are  contrary  to  civilised  morality,  and  to  take  the  answer,  if  it  is  an 
affirmative  one,  as  ipso  facto  condemnatory  of  Christianity. 

3.  But  it  is  chiefly  upon  one  supposed  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church— viz.,  the  everlastingness  of  punishment,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  of  torture,  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave — that  the  wrath  of 
infidel  literature  expends  itself.  No  doubt  there  is  in  this  literature  a 
grave  misconception  of  the  doctrine  even  as  it  is  held  by  the  most 
conservative  of  Christian  thinkers  ;  for  orthodoxy  itself  does  not  presume 
to  say,  as  it  is  represented  as  saying,  **  that  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
if  he  fails  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  or  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
will  be  eternally  lost."     Still  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  quotations 
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showing  the  horror  and  indignation  which  the  doctrine  of  a  never- 
ending  punishment,  in  whatever  form  it  be  taught,  inspires  in  minds 
already  alienated  from  Christianity. 

These,  then,  are  tlie  three  points  of  attack.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  others,  but  these  are  the  chief,  and  a  consideration  of  them  will  be 
a  proper  means  of  estimating  the  characteristics  of  secularist  infidelity. 

Now,  it  is  at  least  a  fact  which  should  be  stated  and  borne  in  mind 
that  upon  none  of  these  points  has  the  Church  committed  herself  to  a 
definite  and  rigid  statement  of  the  truth,  and  that  in  regard  to  all  of 
them  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  is  not  only  permissible,  but 
actually  existent  among  her  members.  She  teaches,  indeed,  and  delights 
in  teaching  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  such  things  as  are  necessary 
to  salvation ;  but  she  has  never  laid  it  down,  nay,  she  has  carefully 
avoided  laying  down  as  an  article  of  the  faith  that  there  b  a  literal 
exactness  in  the-  scientific  teachings  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  moral 
enlightenment  of  the  books  of  Joshua  or  Kings  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Gospels,  or  that  they  who  in  this  life  accept  but  partially,  or  do  not 
accept  at  all,  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  sentenced  hereafter  to  a 
woe  which  never  ends.  I  am  deeply  anxious  that  my  meaning  should 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  advocate  what  is  called  a  broad  or  lax 
theology.  I  am  for  teaching  the  plan  of  salvation  as  a  whole,  not  mere 
fragments  of  it  I  hold  that  to  give  up  the  Fall  of  man  is  to  give  up 
the  Atonement,  and  to  give  up  the  Atonement  is  to  give  up  all  that  is 
best  and  most  vital  in  Christianity.  But  in  considering  the  case  of  those 
who  are  widely  estranged  from  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  creed, 
and  in  trying  to  see  if  their  position  is  a  justifiable  one,  it  is  the  part  not 
of  policy  only  but  of  Christian  charity  to  ask  what  it  is  that  the  Church 
really  requires  of  them,  and  what  should  be  her  attitude  towards  their 
prejudice  and  infidelity.  May  I  venture,  then,  in  due  humility,  to 
approach  the  three  points  upon  which,  as  I  have  said,  they  are,  or  think 
they  are,  at  issue  with  the  Church  ? 

I.  Take  first  of  all  such  early  Biblical  narratives  as  those  of  the 
Creation,  the  primitive  state  of  man,  and  the  Deluge.  It  would  be 
unreasonable,  as  I  conceive,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  insist  upon  a 
literal  and  uncompromising  acceptance  of  these  narratives.  It  is  not 
less  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  honest  secularists  to  treat  them  as  the 
proper  subjects  of  profane  scurrility.  At  the  least,  and  apart  from  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  they  embody  not  only  the  historical  tra- 
ditions, but  the  strongly  grounded  religious  beliefs  of  many  ages  ;  and, 
if  only  as  such,  may  claim  a  reverent  consideration.  And  if  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  to  reconcile  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  with  the  teaching  of  certain  sciences — e,g,^  geology 
—there  are  other  sciences — e.g.^  comparative  philology — which  lend  a 
support  to  them.  The  fact,  which  is  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  secularist 
writers,  that  the  same  or  similar  traditions  regarding  the  early  history  of 
man  or  of  the  world  are  found,  though  sometimes  with  instructive  varia- 
tions, in  many  widely  distant  parts  of  the  world's  surface,  is  surely  as 
strong  an  argument  for  their  truth,  or  for  a  truth  contained  in  them,  as 
for  their  groundlessness.  There  is  a  strength  as  well  as  a  peril  for  the 
faith  in  the  study  of  what  is  called  comparative  religion ;  I  sometimes 
think  it  will  prove  the  corrective  or  correlative  of  the  materialistic  habit 
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of  mind  produced  by  natural  science.  Is  there  not  here,  then,  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  not  of  co-operation,  yet  at  least  of  mutual  goodwill  and  respect 
among  all  who  are  earnestly  prosecuting  the  truth  ?  Let  us  work  on 
humbly,  frankly,  constantly,  reverently.  It  may  prove — God  grant  it  be 
so— that  not  less  in  science  than  in  morals  the  very  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  are  authoritative.  Or  it  may  prove  that  the  Church  must 
modify  parts  of  her  teaching  and  welcome  new  lights  shedding  them- 
selves ever  and  again  upon  the  book  of  ancient  truth.  But  remember- 
ing the  admitted  imperfection  of  human  knowledge,  the  law  of  change, 
the  danger  of  positiveness,  the  frequency  of  discoveries  in  the  realms 
of  science,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  intellectual  difficulty  of  accepting 
a  strict  or  literal  view  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  should  be  in  itself  a  reason 
for  setting  any  honest  and  earnest  soul  in  utter  antagonism  to  the  Cross 
of  Jesus  Christ 

2.  I  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  difficulties — ^viz.,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
these  difficulties  have  been  recognised  not  less  freely  by  Christians  than 
by  infidels,  and  it  is  very  far  from  being  my  wish  to  make  light  of  them. 
But  what  I  have  at  heart  to  show  is  that  the  secularist  view  of  them,  or, 
perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  the  secularist  conception  of  the  Christian 
view  of  them,  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  truth.  Nothing  can  be 
easier,  as  an  argumentative  trick,  than  to  assume  that,  if  God  Himself 
is  One  and  ever  unchangeable,  the  revelation  of  His  will  must  be  ever 
the  same ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  morality  of  the  world's  infancy 
must  be  identical  with  the  morality  of  its  late  age.  It  would  be  not 
less  easy  to  impugn  the  morality  of  a  man  by  reference  to  such  imperfect 
moral  views  as  have  held  in  boyhood.  What  is  needed,  and  what 
is  too  often  lacking  in  critical  minds,  is  a  sense  of  historical  perspective. 
For  is  not  the  progressiveness  of  Divine  revelation  a  doctrine 
perfectly  accepted  by  orthodox  Christians?  Did  not  God  speak 
noXvfitpwQ  Kol  voXvTpoirwc  to  the  fathers  ?  Did  not  the  Lord  Him- 
self teach  that  certain  Mosaic  regulations  were  given,  not  as  being  ab- 
solutely good,  but  as  concessions  to  the  hardness  of  human  hearts  ? 
Nay,  did  He  not  on  the  eve  of  His  departure  tell  of  the  Comforter  who 
should  come  after  Him  and  guide  His  disciples  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
truth  ?  It  is  consistent  then  with  the  truest  Christian  orthodoxy  to  allow 
that  there  were  clouds,  sometimes  dark  and  dismal  clouds,  upon  the  sky 
of  the  Old  Testament  morality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  justify  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  policy,  all  the  outrages  of  Jewish  warfare  in 
the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Christianity  is  not  refuted  by 
quoting  a  text  or  chapter  written  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
demanding  if  its  purport  is  such  as  Christians  approve.  After  all, 
morality  itself,  as  human  intelligence  must  conceive  it,  is  in  some  sense 
necessarily  relative  to  progress.  The  highest  virtue  of  one  age — ^.^., 
the  love  of  family  or  patriotism — may  come  to  be  an  imperfect  virtue 
or  an  actual  defect  in  another.  An  institution — e,g,,  slavery — ^may  have 
been  justifiable  once,  and  yet  be  justly  reprobated  by  Christians  now. 
The  utmost,  I  think,  which  can  be  expected  by  a  thoughtful  mind  in 
studying  the  morality  of  the  pre-Christian  dispensation  is  that  such 
commands  as  are  laid  by  God  upon  His  people  should  be  the  expres- 
sions of  the  highest  moral  enlightenment  of  the  age  in  which  they  are 
given,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  between  the 
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Di^ne  injunction  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  person  who  was  called  to 
execute  it.  Is  it  not  clear,  then — ^and  this  is  all  I  want  to  show — that 
the  secularist  is  wrong  in  alienating  himself  from  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  in  treating  her  as  an  irreconcilable  antagonist,  only  because  there  are 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  seem  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nineteenth  century? 

3.  It  remains  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  re- 
latively to  the  secularist  literature  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  would 
ill  become  me,  and  indeed  I  have  no  wish,  to  take  upon  myself  the  office 
of  teaching  the  Church  what  should  be  the  thought  upon  this  most  awful 
of  all  subjects.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  try  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
which  the  secularists  of  the  day  assail  with  so  much  bitterness  is  an 
enemy  of  their  own  imagining.  For  whatever  be  the  truth  respecting 
the  punishment  of  human  sin  in  the  mysterious  world  which  lies  beyond 
the  veil,  at  least  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  ceaseless  punish- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  and  this  for  simple  intellectual 
error,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  moral  conduct,  is  not,  and  has  not 
been,  and  never  can  be  the  creed  of  the  Church.  Yet  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  has  been  some  justification  for  the  secularist  view  in 
the  rash  and  random  statements  of  certain  Christian  teachers.  An 
orthodox  believer  may  well  join  hands  with  an  agnostic  in  the  condemna- 
tion, let  me  say,  of  such  a  work  as  "  The  Sight  of  Hell,"  published 
fermissu  superiorum  as  a  "  book  for  children  and  young  persons,"  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  J.  Fumiss.  What  is  the  true  and  ab- 
solute doctrine  of  after-punishment,  what  should  be  said  of  it  consis- 
tently, not  so  much  with  individual  and  isolated  texts  as  with  the  general 
scope  and  tenour  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  is  another  question ;  and 
upon  it  I  scarcely  venture  to  say  a  word.  Perhaps  a  careful  study  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  leads  one  to  think  that  there  are,  if  I  may 
so  say,  two  parallel  lines  of  revelation  which  can  never  meet  in  this 
world,  but  mil  meet,  as  we  humbly  trust,  in  the  world  to  come.  But 
any  one  who  reflects  what  the  everlastingness  of  future  punishment  really 
means,  and  who  feels  the  moral  difficulty  of  believing  it,  and,  the  need 
of  caution  and  consideration  in  laying  it  down,  may  be  allowed  to 
plead  earnestly  that,  whatever  be  our  own  opinion  of  it,  it  should  not 
be  rudely  flaunted,  as  a  point  of  the  faith,  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  are 
strangers  to  the  entire  circle  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  who  will  look 
upon  it,  not  as  a  part  of  a  great  system,  but  as  an  isolated  tenet  of  un- 
speakable horror. 

So  far  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  consider  the  difficulties  which 
secularists  feel  in  the  system  of  the  Christian  revelation.  I  have  tried 
to  show  that,  when  they  are  reverently  expressed,  they  deserve  the 
charitable  consideration  rather  than  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and 
that  they  are  not  in  themselves  any  adequate  justification  of  the  pro- 
nounced hostility  which  the  secularist  shows  to  Christianity.  But  when 
all  this  is  said,  what  is  the  true  answer  to  secularism  ?  Where  does  it 
lie  ?  Not,  I  venture  to  think,  in  rancour  or  the  imputation  of  motives, 
although  what  we  read  is  most  painful,  most  unreasonable.  Nor  again, 
in  sensationalism  and  the  profanation  of  religious  phraseology,  as  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  so-called  Salvation  Army.  One  of  the  most  effective 
atheistical  pamphlets  I  have  read  is  litde  more  than  a  juxtaposition  of 
certain  carefully  chosen  passages,  some  of  them  being  the  vagaries  of 
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Salvationist  literature,  and  others  the  calm  and  philosophical  utterances 
of  a  few  enlightened  and  conscientious  agnostics.  The  vulgarisation  of 
religion,  if  for  a  while  it  attracts  a  portion  of  the  populace,  can  only 
drive  to  a  still  greater  distance  the  thoughtful  infidels  with  whom  in  this 
paper  I  have  sought  to  deal  There  i$  only  one  way  of  meeting  such 
infidelity.  It  is  to  go  back  to  the  elements  of  the  faith.  It  is  to  pre- 
sent yet  once  again  in  its  simplicity  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  to  leave  aside,  as  far  as  is  possible,  all  that  is  legitimately  doubtful, 
and  disputable  in  theology,  and  to  point  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  Saviour, 
who  lived  on  earth  and  died  for  all  mankind.  It  is  because  I  feel  that 
the  charm  of  His  Divine  Personality  must  work  its  gracious  influence 
upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  even  of  those  who  are  most 
estranged  now  from  His  Church,  if  only  the  prejudice  which  they  en- 
tertain against  Christianity  can  be  done  away,  that  I  have  sought  in 
this  paper  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to  meet  and  satisfy  them  in  the 
difficulties  they  express.  For,  indeed,  they  do  acknowledge  the  beauty 
of  His  character,  although  too  often  they  turn  their  backs  upon  it. 
"  When  we  consider  His  purity,'*  says  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  living 
secularists,  "  His  faith  in  the  Father,  His  forgiving  patience,  his  devoted 
work  among  the  offscourings  of  society,  His  brotherly  love  to  sinners 
and  outcasts — when  our  minds  dwell  on  these  alone — ^we  all  feel  the 
marvellous  fascination  which  has  drawn  millions  to  the  feet  of  this  ^  Son 
of  Man,'  and  the  needle  of  our  faith  begins  to  tremble  towards  the 
Christian  pole."  Yes,  and  there  is  more  than  this ;  for  the  radical  error 
of  any  merely  secular  system  of  human  life  is  that  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  deepest  and  truest  human  instincts,  the  sense  of  sin,  the  need 
of  atonement,  the  desire  and  capacity  for  communion  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  a  life  reaching  beyond  the  shadows 
and  limits  of  this  world.  This  is  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  well  worth  every 
effort  of  the  Church  to  consider  the  means  of  winning  to  it  once  again 
those  who  are  now  intellectually  enemies  of  the  Cross.  The  difficulty 
of  meeting  them  is  great ;  none  can  deny  it.  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest  that  it  will  be  wise  and  Christian  to  demand  no  more  of  them 
than  the  Church  in  her  formularies  actually  requires.  Whether  this 
is  the  best  method  of  Christian  apologetics  I  dare  not  say.  But  I 
respectfully  submit  it  to  the  Congress,  adding  only,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  that  I  am  willing,  if  so  be,  to  teach  others,  and  as 
in  other  matters,  so  especially  in  this,  am  not  less  willing  to  be  taught 
by  others  myself. 


The  Rev.  E.  McClure,  M.A.,  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 

The  removal  in  1861  of  the  duty  on  paper,  and  the  impulse  given  some 
twenty  years  earlier  to  popular  education,  have  brought  about,  in  this 
country,  social  changes  which  amount  almost  to  a  revolution.  It  is  not 
very  long  ago — not  half  a  century  at  most — since  those  of  the  aduh 
population  who  were  able  to  read  were  in  a  decided  minority,  and  the 
comparatively  few  books  and  periodicals  then  in  existence  found  but  a 
limited  circulation,  even  among  the  literate.  What  a  contrast  lies 
between  that  period  and  the  present !    Almost  every  adult  in  the  country 
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can  now  read,  and  the  ability  to  do  so  has  begotten  a  demand  for 
reading  matter  which  a  cheap  press  can  scarcely  adequately  supply. 
Almost  every  household  in  the  country  has  its  daily  or  weekly  paper,  and 
a  mass  of  literature  besides,  suited  to  its  tastes  and  means.    Millions  of 
readers  become  thus  acquainted  with  the  daily  record  of  the  world's 
doings,  and  are  brought  into  mental  contact  with  all  sorts  of  ideas.    The 
eye  has  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  the  ear  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction, 
and  the  preacher  and  teacher  have  their  words  borne  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.     The  flood  of  literature  which  is  poured  out  by  the  press  week 
after  week  represents  enormous  social  influences,  and  upon  its  quality 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  well-being  of  the  community.    The 
character  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  country  is  thus  not  a  matter 
afTecting  Churchmen  only ;  it  touches  upon  the  most  important  interests 
of  society  at  large.    What  men  read  tends  to  form  their  opinions,  and 
to  give  an  attitude  to  their  minds — tends  by  strengthening  the  moral 
sense  to  make  them  good  and  law-abiding  citizens,  or  by  pandering  to 
vicious  instincts  to  render  them  lawless  and  corrupt.     What  then  is  the 
character  of  our  popular  literature,  viewed  as  aflecting  faith  and  morals? 
This  is  the  question  with  which  this  paper  proposes  to  deal.     If  the 
production  of  our  current  literature  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
philanthropists,  the  reply  to  this  question  would  be  easy.      Morals,  and 
faith,  which  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of  morals,  would,  as  far  as  literature 
is  concerned,  be  then  safe  enough.    Put  this  is  not  the  case.    The  motif 
of  publishers  is,  as  a  rule,  a  purely  trade  one,  and  although  self-respect, 
not  to  speak  of  higher  influences,  may  condition  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  many  of  them,  the  general  aim  is  to  meet  an  existing  demand. 
The  public  taste  has  to  be  satisfied  in  the  flrst  instance,  although  it  may 
afterwards  be  led  captive  by  the  successful  competitor  for  its  favour. 
Even  the  purely  philanthropic  publisher  could  not  afford  to  disregard 
the  public  appetite.     He  might  produce  publications  of  great  intrinsic 
worth,  and  calculated,   if  received  by  the  people,  to  promote  their 
highest  welfare.     Still,  if  such  works  did  not  meet  the  popular  taste, 
they  would  remain  on  his  shelves  for  ever.     This  popular  taste,  although 
varied  in  its  expression,  is  rooted  in  our  common  nature.     Whether  it 
be  concerned  with  the  news  of  the  day,  or  travels,  or  biography,  or 
liction,  or  religious  literature,  it  has  as  its  basis  the  human  emotions. 
No  literature  can  ever  become  truly  popular  which  does  not  address 
itself  more  or  less  to  these.    Those  things  which  touch  men  closely  in 
their  daily  life — touch  their  spiritual  hopes,  their  love,  their  ambition, 
their  avarice,  their  passions,  their  desire  for  new  experiences — these  are 
the  themes  of  any  literature  which  obtains  extensive  currency  among 
the  people.     Such  themes  may  be  dealt  with  without  injury  to  religion 
or  to  the  moral  sense.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  indeed,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  our  popular  publications  do  so  deal  with  them.     There  is  no 
better  indication  of  the  general  healthiness  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  than  this  fact.     Compared  with  the  popular  literature  of  France, 
or  even  of  America,  ours  stands  far  and  away  ahead  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  view.     This  is  something  to  be  grateful  for.     There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  picture.     Our  three-volume  novels,  our 
weekly  periodicals,  and  our  boy  literature  are  not  all  they  ought  to  be. 
Many  of  these  are  decidedly  adverse  to  public  morality,  and  more  or 
less  tend  to  subverse  religious  faith.    To  begin  (i)  with  the  novel. 
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Fiction,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  exercises  an  enormous  influence  upon 
the  thought  and  conduct  of  our  generation.     The  three-volume  novel 
commands  a  social  power  which  can  hardly  be  overrated.    For  many  it 
is  a  picture  of  society  as  it  is,  a  standard  of  taste,  a  code  of  maximSt 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  an  authority  in  faith  and  morals.     To  the 
young  and  imaginative  the  characters  in  a  novel  are  realities,  and  the 
conceptions  formed  of  them  become  the  measures  by  which  the  men 
and  women  of  the  real  world  are  afterwards  judged.     How  many  young 
maidens,  for  instance,  strive  to  force  their  nicest  male  acquaintances 
into  the  ideal  mould  of  "John  Halifax?"    It  is  well,  then,  when  the 
heroes  of  the  novel  are  upright  and  manly,  and  the  incidents  in  keeping 
with  good  manners.     And  it  b,  on  the  contrary,  a  serious  evil  when  the 
novel  presents  nothing  but  pictures  of  degraded  men  and  women,  and  a 
state  of  society  rotten  at  the  core.    We  have,  alas  1  too  many  of  the 
latter.     They  deal,  as  a  rule,  with  very  high  life,  and  have  thus  a  charm 
for  those  who  aspire  after  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  beau  monde. 
What  a  picture  do  they  present  of  that  world !    Blask  men,  who  have 
exhausted  the  cup  of  pleasure  before  reaching  the  years  of  manhood. 
AVomen  without  a  thought  beyond  a  continual  round  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment.    These  are  the  characters  who,  possessed  of  a  grand  insouciance^ 
and  moving  amid  a  luxurious  environment,  represent  the  writer's  ideas 
of  high  birth  and  culture.     No  vulgar  character,  as  a  rule,  sullies  the 
pages  of  these  books,  and  the  cool  manner  in  which  the  writers  treaty  of 
conjugal  infidelity  and  the  worst  of  vices  would  lead  the  reader  to  think 
that  virtue  in  any  shape  is  vulgar  too,  and  unsuited  to  people  of  the 
highest  social  culture.     A  display  of  universal  knowledge,  a  heap   of 
classical  allusions  and  classical  misquotations,  and  long  paragraphs  of 
moralisings,  in  which  religion  is  sometimes  patronised  and  sometimes 
condemned,   such  is  the  framework  of  these  pictures   of  high   life. 
We  have  in  such  novels  an  occasional  descent  to  a  lower  social  level, 
but  the  theme  is  still  the  same — lawless  affections,  abandoned  wives, 
deserted  husbands,  clandestine  amours^  and  so  forth.     The  appearance 
of  such  literature  synchronises  suggestively  with  a  vast  increase  in  the 
business  of  our  divorce  courts.     (2)   Society  lournals, — Almost  on   a 
moral  level  with  such  novels  are  some  of  our  so-called  society  journals. 
They,   too,   deal  chiefly  with  high  life,  and  delight  in  paragraphs  of 
scandal  about  "  the  Great."    Their  very  existence  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  introduce  their  readers  into  the  sanctum  of  celebrities,  or  to 
take  them  behind  the  scenes  in  the  everyday  dramas  of  social  high  life. 
The  pictures  they  give  of  "society  "  are  much  like  those  of  the  novels 
just  referred  to,  and  the  readers  of  such  publications,  if  they  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  recognise  their  catchpenny 
character,  must  be  demoralised  by  the  records  of  such  wickedness  in 
high  places.     There  is  one  hopeful  sign  about  these  journals.     They 
are  beginning  to  find  fault  with  each  other's  morality!     These  pub- 
lications, like  the  novels  previously  mentioned,  circulate  chiefly  among 
people   of   the  better  classes.      They  do  not  touch  the  masses    of 
the  people,  and  one  is  grateful  for  it.      Not  that  the  people  have 
not  served  up  to  them  literature  of  a  somewhat  similar  type,  although 
dealing    with  a  lower  social   grade.      (3)    Peoples  Literature. — ^The 
masses  of  the  people  are  dependent  for  their  literature  mainly  upon 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.     Most  of  these  are  of  a  healthy  type. 
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but  some  of  the  weeklies  are  not  entirely  so.    They  pander,  like  some 
of  the  society  journals,  to  a  love  for  records  of  vice  and  social  short- 
comings.    Those  who  undertake  to  supply  the  masses  with  exciting 
literature  have  it  ready  at  hand  in  the  police  reports.     These  are  the 
society  novels,  the  society  journals,  the  melodramas  of  the  people,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  struggle  among  the  editors  of  the  people's  weekly 
literature  as  to  which  of  these  will  provide  the  amplest  criminal  records. 
The  matter  is  interesting  enough  to  certain  minds  to  warrant  the 
devotion  of  one  or  more  periodicals  exclusively  to  this  literature,  set  off 
with  the  attractions  of  tragic  illustrations.     (4)  Boys^  Literature. — ^The 
same    elements,  worked  up  into  thrilling  romances,  constitute    the 
material  of  many  of  our  boys*  weekly  magazines.    The  heroes  of  this 
boy  literature  do  not  belong  to  society.     They  are,  indeed,  always  at 
war  with  it     Murderers,  highwaymen,  burglars,  brigands,  pirates,  these 
are  the  characters  which  figure  in  the  magazines  alluded  to,  and  their 
exploits,  illustrated  by  wonderful  pictures,  are  highly  exciting  reading. 
I  have  made  a  collection  of  such  periodicals,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
little  short  of  a  miracle  if  a  youthful  constant  reader  of  any  of  them 
did  not  appear  some  day  before  our  police  courts.    For  we  have  here, 
not  merely  romances  of  crime,  but  a  certain  sympathy  with  it,  and  an 
open  approval  of  evasions  of  justice.      It  is  but  right  to  say  that  those 
periodicals  among  them  which  contain  matter  of  purely  indigenous 
growth,  are  the  least  calculated  to  do  harm.    The  worst  are  those  which 
import  their  tales  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  temptation 
of  the  publisher  to  use  such  stories  is  twofold.      First,  they  cost  him 
nothing ;  and  secondly,  they  are  far  more  daring  in  their  wickedness, 
and  likely,  therefore,  to  be  more  popular  among  the  clients  for  whom  he 
caters.    When  one  reads  the  reproductions  in  the  •*  penny  dreadfuls  " 
of  this  country  of  stories  which  figure  in  American  boy  literature,  one  is 
not  surprised  at  the  stringent  measures  taken  a  few  years  ago  to  restrain 
the  circulation  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  what  is  there  known  as  the 
"Dime   Novel."      It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  likely  to 
demoralise  a  boy's  mind  than  such  stories,  and  yet  they  find,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  considerable  circulation,  through  magazines,  among  the  young 
of  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes  in  this  country.     In  addition  to 
reproduced  American  stories,  we  have  to  take  account  of  imported 
American  magazines,  of  which  almost  the  whole  material  is  crime 
literature.     These  exceed  in  wickedness  anything  of  indigenous  growth, 
and  because  they  are  better  got  up,  written  in  a  better  style,  and  much 
dearer  than  the  "  penny  dreadful "  they  are  evidently  meant  for,  and 
secure  the  favour  of,  a  better  class.    Perhaps  the  worst  among  the  bad 
features  of  these  magazines  is  their  advertisements.     In  the  English 
penny  dreadful  these  consist  chiefly  of  testimonies  to  the  wonderful 
^rtues  of  some  ointment  meant  to  produce  '*  mustachios  in  three  weeks' 
time,"  or  some  such  announcement  as  ^^  Blue  Skin  in  twelve  vols.,  can 
be  had  for  i8s.     Apply,  etc"    The  advertisements  in  the  American 
papers  alluded  to  are  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  and  ought  to  call  for  the 
active  interference  of  the  police. 

These  publications  circulate,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark.  They  are  not  to 
be  found  at  our  respectable  newsagents,  or  at  our  railway  bookstalls. 
To  seek  them  we  must  go  into  obscure  shops  in  the  slums  of  our  great 
towns.    But  we  must  not  assume  from  this  fact  that  they  do  not  find 
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abundance  of  readers.  They  need  no  other  advertisement  than  the 
exciting  matter  in  their  columns,  or  other  touting  than  the  freemasonry 
of  boys  in  communicating  secrets  to  one  another. 

There  must  be  something  in  human  nature  which  secures  the  success 
of  all  such  publications,  and  if  we  are  to  find  the  remedy  for  them  we 
must  know  what  that  something  is.  It  is  doubtless  of  a  complex 
character ;  but  its  chief  element  seems  to  me  to  be  the  love  of  novelty. 
The  Athenian  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  we  are  continually  wanting 
something  new — new  experiences,  new  sensations,  new  scenes,  new 
characters.  Impatient  of  our  own  familiar  sphere,  we  want  to  get 
behind  the  scenes  of  some  other  social  level  above  us  or  below  us. 
Impatient  of  the  restrictions  of  respectable  life,  we  want  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  vicious  side  of  it,  of  ia  vie  en  BoKhne.  As  youths  accus- 
tomed to  the  restraints  of  parental  authority,  or  the  conventionalities  .of 
society,  we  delight  to  escape  in  imagination  into  a  realm  of  freer 
manners.  A  biographical  novel  was  published  in  France  a  month  or 
two  ago  which  represented  its  hero  as  having  been  driven  by  the  desire 
of  novelty  to  exhaust  all  human  sensations---delights  of  eye,  delights  of 
ear,  delights  of  smell,  delights  of  all  the  senses,  to  find,  when  still 
young,  the  world  a  desert,  and  himself  a  victim  to  a  modern  malady, 
resulting  from  confirmed  etinui^  nevrose.  This  biography  is  typical  We 
see  representations  of  the  same  career  on  every  hand,  and  that  supreme 
indifference,  that  apathy  which  is  supposed  to  mark  out  the  man  of 
society  from  the  susceptible  herd,  is  it  not  the  English  equivalent  of 
fievrose*  And  some  of  our  literature  is  fostering  this  rage  for  novel 
experiences,  and  hurrying  the  readers  through  excitement  after  excite- 
ment towards  that  blasi  indifference  which  nothing  can  rouse.  Is  there 
no  way  of  satisfying  this  craving  for  new  sensations  without  demoralisa- 
tion ?  Must  fiction  be  degraded  to  become  a  panderer  to  a  prurient 
curiosity?  Can  the  ''society  journal"  afford  no  more  healthy  amuse- 
ment than  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  peeps  into  the  private  lives 
of  our  great  men,  or  from  the  scandal  that  touches  the  reputation  of 
prominent  figures  in  society  ?  Can  the  enthusiasm  of  our  lads  not  be 
roused  by  biographies  of  higher  characters  and  the  record  of  nobler 
exploits  than  those  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  $  Surely  there  is  abundant 
material  for  meeting  this  craving  for  new  sensations  in  our  literature 
without  appealing  to  what  is  vile  and  hurtful  ?  And  it  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  to  give  the  tastes  of  the  clients  who  encourage  this  vile 
literature  a  new  and  healthier  direction.  The  only  effectual  remedy, 
indeed,  for  this  state  of  things  is  an  improvement  in  the  public  taste. 
Whatever  tends  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  tastes  of  the  people  will  so 
far  limit  the  demand  for  an  unhealthy  literature.  Our  hope  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  latter  respect  lies  chiefly  with  the  young.  Their  tastes  can 
be  educated  in  a  healthy  direction,  and  their  enthusiasm  should  be 
capable  of  being  roused  on  the  side  of  virtue  with  as  much  ease  as  it  is 
sometimes  on  the  side  of  vice.  But  our  labours  will  be  in  vain  if  we 
attempt  to  interest  them  in  that  which  does  not  appeal  to  some  element 
in  their  nature.  A  staid,  emotionless  literature  will  not  influence  them. 
They  have  hearts,  and  their  yearnings  for  the  new,  their  love  of  glory, 
their  desire  for  adventure,  their  hero-worship,  must  be  met,  if  their 
interests  are  to  be  thoroughly  aroused.  Records  of  voyages  and  travels, 
tales  of  discovery  and  adventure,  biographies  of  the  world's  great  men. 
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wonders  of  science  and  nature,  and,  above  all,  lives  of  Christian  saints 
and  martyrs,  will  feed  their  interests  and  give  a  healthy  direction  to  their 
tastes.  I  lay  some  stress  upon  the  lives  of  distinguished  Christians — 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  self-sacrificing  lives  in  a  world  of  self- 
indulgence  and  pleasure-seeking — because  there  is  plenty  of  incident  in 
such  careers,  and  the  young  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  which  would  not 
be  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  them.  Henry  Martin,  Bishop  Patteson, 
Bishop  McKenzie,  Bishop  Selwyn,  Father  Lowder,  Sister  Dora,  are  still 
living  influences  in  their  biographies,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  the  saints 
of  the  ancient  Church  have  influences  within  them  to  infuse  a  high 
enthusiasm  into  the  young  reader.  The  Roman  Church  makes  a  large 
use  in  this  way  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  It  knows  that  the  young 
mind  which  is  familiarised  with  deeds  of  spiritual  daring,  and  the 
wonders  wrought  by  faith  and  perseverance,  will  not  take  easily  to  the 
Newgate  Calendar^  or  any  other  record  of  villany.  And  such  counter- 
actives to  the  ** penny  dreadful'*  literature  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
likely  to  be  effective  than  the  semi-sensational  magazines  which  are 
published  for  the  purpose;  because  the  former  aim  at  a  much  higher 
ideal. 

The  clergy  have  a  great  power  in  their  hands  in  a  movement  to  limit 
the  influence  of  hurtful  literature  by  improving  the  literary  taste.  The 
parochial  libraries  are  under  their  control,  and  the  selection  of  books  is 
within  their  jurisdiction.  We  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  such  institutions  in  giving  healthy  tastes  to  young  readers — tastes 
which  seem  to  remain  in  after  life.  For,  from  inquiries  made  at  the 
public  libraries  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  I  find  that  the  classes  of 
books  taken  out  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  most  in  request  in  the 
parochial  library.  Wholesome  fiction  in  both  cases  takes  the  first  place, 
and  then  follow  in  order  travels,  voyages,  and  biographies,  etc.  Public 
libraries  are  indeed  a  priceless  boon  to  the  people,  and  the  work  done 
by  them  in  contributing  to  healthy  and  intelligent  views  of  life  and  its 
duties  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

While  efforts  are  thus  made  to  give  healthy  literary  tastes  to  our  young 
people,  a  sharp  surveillance  should  be  exercised  by  fathers  and  mothers 
over  the  publications  admitted  into  their  households.  Novels  will  be 
read  whatever  may  be  done  to  prevent  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  that 
those  having  a  bad  tendency  should  find  favour  anywhere.  "  The  writers 
of  such  are  generally  known ;  although  it  occasionally  happens  that  an 
author  who  has  made  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  wholesome 
fiction  produces  something  very  hurtful  indeed.  I  remember  one  such 
case,  in  which  a  writer,  who  had  never  previously  given  any  indication 
of  anti-Christian  opinions,  wrote  a  book  in  which  an  atheist  was  made 
the  laudable  character  of  the  story.  This  work  I  know  to  have  un- 
settled the  faith  of  many.  Attacks  on  Christianity  made  through  novels 
are,  however,  rare.  We  have,  it  is  true,  many  novels  which  indirectly 
attack  it  by  putting  forward  positivism,  or  some  other  form  of  "  ad- 
vanced "  thought,  but  general  readers  are  little  influenced  by  anything 
which  puts  a  strain  upon  their  intellectual  powers.  The  few  periodicals 
which  direcdy  attack  Christianity  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  influence, 
except  with  those  already  in  the  ranks  of  the  Freethinkers.  They  can 
never  become  popular.  \  Coarse  abuse  of  Scripture  or  of  its  advocates  is 
not   attractive    reading   to  people  in  general,  and  the  circulation  of 
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periodicals  dealing  in  it  is,  therefore,  very  limited.  Such  periodicals 
need,  indeed,  a  special  propaganda  in  order  to  live,  and  infidd  societies, 
held  together  by  ;nfidel  lectures,  are  almost  their  entire  support.  Their 
public  has  to  be  made  for  them  by  hard  labour,  and  would  cease  to 
exist  if  that  labour  came  to  an  end  Negations  have,  in  themselves, 
little  attraction  for  the  human  mind,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  the  verdict 
of  popular  taste.  The  propagation  of  infidelity  by  popular  literature 
becomes  serious  only  when  it  is  made  to  appeal  to  the  passions — when 
it  offers  a  free  licence  for  their  exercise  without  evil  consequences,  at 
least  without  other  than  temporal  evil  consequences. 

Where  infidelity  becomes  an  ally  of  vice,  it  has  all  our  worst  inclina- 
tions on  its  side.  It  dare  not,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  take  this  position.  Nay,  its  advocates  are 
continually  pointing  to  the  morality  of  freethinkers  as  a  proof  that 
atheism  is  consistent  with  a  good  life.  Popular  literature — that  is,  popular 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — ^is  not,  therefore,  directly  opposed  to 
faith.  If  the  faith  is  in  danger,  it  is  not  from  this  side  that  the  main 
attack  comes.  The  real  source  of  peril,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  exe- 
gesis of  Scripture  not  being  on  a  level  with  the  knowledge  of  nature 
conveyed  through  our  school  text  books.  Scientific  knowledge  is  spread- 
ing every  day  more  and  more,  and  an  attitude  of  mind  is  thus  begotten 
which  tends  to  put  all  received  opinions — religion  included — ^to  a  rational 
test  The  Christian  religion  is  quite  able  to  stand  that  test,  but  it  will 
not  maintain  its  ground  with  the  people  if  its  advocates  take  their  stand 
upon  old  theories  of  Biblical  interpretation,  and  ignore  the  difficulties 
which  scientific  education  is  raising. 


James  Macaulay,  Esq.,  M.D. 

The  theme  is  so  large  that  the  difficulty  is  to  select  points  best  suited 
for  a  brief  statement.  I  shall  address  myself  to  a  few  topics  that  seem 
to  have  the  most  direct  practical  bearing. 

Increase  of  popular  literature, — In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
Miss  Edgeworth^s  "  Popular  Tales,"  the  following  passages  occur,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  increase  in  popular  literature  and  in 
general  education  in  recent  times :  ''  Burke  supposes  that  there  are 
eighty  thousand  readers  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  one-hundredth  of  its 
inhabitants !  Out  of  these  we  may  calculate  that  ten  thousand  are 
nobility,  clergy,  or  gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions.  Of  seventy 
thousand  readers  which  remain,  there  are  many  who  might  be  amused 
and  instructed  by  books  which  are  not  professedly  adapted  to  the  classes 
that  have  been  enumerated.  With  this  view  the  following  volumes  have 
been  composed.  The  art  of  printing  has  opened  to  all  classes  of  people 
various  new  channels  of  entertainment  and  information.'' 

In  Mr.  Burke's  modest  estimate  of  "eighty  thousand  readers  in 
Great  Britain,"  it  is  possible  that  Ireland  may  have  been  included,  but 
certainly  not  Scotland,  where  education  was  much  more  widely  diffused 
in  those  days,  thanks  to  the  parish  schools,  ^he  northern  part  of  the 
island  has  long  lost  this  eminence,  but  even  if  the  readers  there  were 
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proportionally  many  in  Burke's  time,  the  total  would  seem  to  us  now 
strangely  small. 

Some  years  later,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  in  the  preface  to  "  The 
Library  Companion/'  published  in  1824,  after  describing  some  of  the 
chief  popular  publications  of  that  time,  thus  refers  to  the  *'  Two-penny 
publications  that  are  also  weekly  distributed,  and  of  which  the  aggregate 
total  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  The  iaxX  is  that  upwards  of  100,000  of 
them  are  circulated  per  week.  Of  one  of  them  alone,  'The  Mechanics' 
Magazine,'  I  learn  that  15,000  copies  are  distributed  !  *'  Mr.  Dibdin 
adds  that  "  the  matter  in  these  reasonably  priced  publications  is  generally 
as  correct  as  their  exterior  forms  are  attractive,  from  good  paper  and 
printing.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  consoling  to  think  that  such  numerous 
and  useful  works  keep  down  the  currency  of  the  wretched  blasphemy 
and  absurdity  which  find  refuge  only  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Carlile." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Dibdin  has  historical  interest  and  value ; 
showing  how  small  was  the  niunber  of  readers  only  sixty  years  ago,  and 
also  how  a  popular  literature  was  beginning  to  be  provided,  the  general 
character  and  tone  of  which  is  commended.  The  reference  to  the 
most  notorious  infidel  of  that  day,  reminds  us  that  the  press  has  always 
been  used  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  while  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  best  way  to  meet  pernicious  literature  is  to  provide  that  which  is 
safe  and  wholesome. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  progress  of  education,  nor  to 
enumerate  the  stages  by  which  we  have  reached  the  present  state  of 
popular  literature.  The  number  of  readers  is  now  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  instead  of  by  thousands,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  through  the  press  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  This  change  has  taken  place  during  the  life-time, 
and  mostly  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  of  Queen  Victoria. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  invention  of  printing  as  a  great 
epoch  in  the  world's  history,  and  its  importance  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  But  not  till  centuries  later  have  we  witnessed  the  growth 
of  what  is  understood  by  popular  literature.  There  is  a  remark  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  in  his  •*  Table  Talk,"  which  seems  at  first  somewhat 
paradoxical,  but  containing  truth  nevertheless.  '*  Much  is  said  of  the 
importance  of  the  invention  of  printing ;  people  forget  that  the  idea  of 
making  an  impression  like  a  printed  letter  was  no  new  one ;  the  ancients 
had  the  art  of  making  seals,  which  was  substantially  the  same  thing. 
The  real  discovery  which  led  to  the  application  of  the  art  to  book- 
making,  and  still  more  to  newspapers,  was  the  invention  of  cheap  paper, 
and  yet  no  one  knows  who  was  the  author  of  that  invention." 

Without  stopping  to  compare  the  merit  of  inventors,  or  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  mechanical  and  political  forces  in  advancing  the  work, 
the  fact  before  us  is,  that,  what  with  cheap  paper,  and  the  steam  press, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science  and  art ;  also  having  no  longer 
the  "  taxes  on  knowledge  "  and  other  hindrances  as  formerly  ;  we  are 
now  in  presence  of  a  power,  recent  in  its  origin,  rapid  in  its  growth, 
which  constitutes  a  wholly  new  condition  in  our  national  history. 

In  secular  affairs  this  is  universally  recognised.  The  importance  of 
the  press,  and  the  influence  of  popular  literature  in  regard  to  moral  and 
religious  questions,  the  Christian  Church  has  at  yet  only  partially 
realised,  and  to  which  it  is  high  time  to  be  more  awake.    The  words  of 
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Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  in  1866,  are  even 
more  applicable  now.  "  To  enunciate,  diffuse,  and  enforce  every  plan 
for  social  progress,  we  must  look  to  the  aid  of  the  most  portentous 
engine  that  ever  existed,  the  public  press  ;  an  engine  with  such  unpre- 
cedented capacities  for  good  or  evil  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
simply  human  power.  Tiie  influence  of  the  press  in  all  its  various 
forms  and  ramifications,  of  journals,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  can  never  be  diminished." 

Prevalent  character  of  popular  literature, — While  the  newspaper 
press  supplies  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  what  is  read  by  the  people, 
we  include  under  the  head  of  popular  literature  the  great  mass  of  pub- 
lished matter  ever  issuing  from  the  press,  not  only  journals  and  magazines 
of  every  kind,  but  also  books  of  history,  travel,  biography,  poetry,  and 
fiction.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  such  publications  is  exclusively  for 
the  wealthy  and  learned.  The  vast  bulk  of  published  literature  is  now 
cheap  and  popular,  and  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  this  diffusion 
of  knowledge  is  wholesome  or  pernicious,  and  whether  the  influence  of 
the  press  is,  on  the  whole,  for  good  or  for  evil.  About  this  there  is  not 
much  room  for  doubt. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  thus  referred  to  the  influence 
of  the  press  : — **  There  is  nothing  that  is  a  greater  instrument  of  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  and  altogether  of  good,  than  the  dissemination 
throughout  the  country  of  a  well-conducted  and  morally-influenced 
press.  The  newspapers  of  this  country,  so  far  as  they  are  well  con- 
ducted— ^and  I  believe  no  newspapers  in  the  world  are  better  conducted — 
work  silently  every  day  as  they  enter  your  houses  as  beneficent  revolu- 
tionists, altering  the  minds  of  the  people,  extending  to  them  knowledge, 
showing  where  there  are  grievances,  defending  their  rights,  and,  I  believe, 
spreading  throughout  'the  whole  country,  and  through  our  legislation, 
principles  of  good  and  principles  of  morality  which  in  times  that  are 
past  were  unthought  of  amongst  the  people." 

Many  such  testimonies  might  be  added  as  to  the  general  tone  of 
periodical  literature,  and  especially  of  the  newspaper  press.  Too  much 
prominence  is  given  at  times  to  the  records  of  folly,  vice,  and  crime ; 
but  even  as  to  this  there  was  truth  in  the  words  of  good  Bishop  Home, 
who  said  that  ''  the  publishing  such  things  was  like  setting  up  beacons 
to  give  warning  of  what  led  to  danger  and  ruin.  To  keep  the  know- 
ledge of  evil  and  sin  from  those  of  tender  years  is  right,  but  those  also 
who  have  to  guide  others,  especially  teachers  and  parents,  must  have 
wide  knowledge  of  life,  and  this  they  obtain  in  its  dark  as  well  as  its 
brighter  side,  in  peeping 'through  these  loopholes  into  the  great  world." 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  much 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  press.  In  our  daily  journals  large 
space  is  often  devoted  to  trivial  and  even  pernicious  matter.  The 
details  of  proceedings  in  the  divorce  court,  for  example,  are  given,  which 
even  in  France  are  by  law  forbidden  to  be  published.  Columns  are 
occupied  with  notices  of  plays  at  minor  theatres,  while  a  few  lines  are 
given  to  events  bearing  on  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  progress  in  the 
world.  A  good  daily  paper  in  London  is  a  desideratum ;  a  journal 
which,  while  recording  all  that  the  press  now  deals  with,  in  politics, 
commerce,  and  the  affairs  of  this  world,  would  give  to  moral  and 
religious  questions  at  least  the  share  borne  by  them  in  human  life.    We 
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do  not  refer  to  what  are  called  *'  religious  newspapers,"  some  of  which 
do  not  present  to  the  world  the  best  illustration  of  Christian  temper  and 
spirit.  But  we  want  for  our  journalism  what  Dr.  Arnold  desired  for 
books,  that  it  should  deal  with  common  subjects  in  a  religious  spirit. 

Taking  the  press,  however,  as  a  whole,  and  admitting  occasional 
defects  and  faults,  its  influence  is  on  the  side  of  truth  and  right,  as  well 
as  of  order  and  freedom.  We  have  to  be  thankful  that  so  mighty  an 
engine  is  thus  providentially  overruled.  If  the  press  is  inferior,  as  it 
ever  must  be,  to  the  pulpit,  as  an  instrument  for  the  salvation  of  indi- 
vidual souls,  and  preparing  them  for  the  future  life,  it  is  mighty  through 
God  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  great  agency  for  extending 
the  social  and  the  civilising  influences  of  Christianity. 

When  we  pass  from  the  periodical  press  to  the  more  permanent 
literature  of  books,  the  same  cheering  and  hopeful  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  relation  of  Christianity  and  the  press.  Here,  too,  we  are  not  to 
look  merely  at  books  of  divinity  and  upon  subjects  professedly  religious. 
The  great  bulk  of  our  literature,  and  especially  that  most  important 
class  of  publications — the  books  used  in  education,  reflects  the  spirit  of 
levealed  truth  and  of  Christianity.  ,  How  small  a  proportion  of  the 
volumes  published  annually  can  be  charged  with  promulgating  vice  or 
infidelity?  In  how  many  schools  in  England  would  books  of  such 
character  be  tolerated  as  manuals  and  text  books  ? 

Smsationaly  criminal^  and  infidel  literature. — A  great  deal  of  virtuous 
indignation  has  been  directed  against  sensational  stories;  but  very 
unwisely.  A  story  is  worth  very  little  if  not  sensational.  The  attention 
cannot  be  gained  by  what  is  dull  and  dry,  however  good  it  may  be. 
From  the  time  when  the  young  mind  is  delighted  with  the  nursery  tales 
of  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  and  "  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  or  with 
"iEsop's  Fables,"  there  is  a  craving  for  what  is  novel  and  strange.  He 
has  very  poor  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  small  skill  in  training  it, 
who  does  not  work  the  imagination  well.  It  is  a  misleading  saying  that 
"Truth  is  stranger  than  Fiction."  The  art  in  popular  literature  is  to 
unite  the  two,  and  the  more  attractively  this  is  done  the  better.  The 
leal  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  healthy  and  unhealthy  sensa- 
tionalism. A  story  where  there  are  no  bad  deeds  or  vicious  characters 
is  a  very  tame  aflair,  and  of  little  use  to  readers.  Virtue  must  have 
some  evil  to  be  contrasted  with,  or  exercised  upon.  There  is  much 
of  our  cheap  fiction  which  has  been  unfairly  condemned.  In  stories 
addressed  to  the  popular  taste,  and  in  dramas  also,  there  is  for  the  most 
part  an  ultimate  appeal  to  justice  and  to  the  moral  sense.  The  wicked 
tyrant  generally  comes  to  a  tragic  end,  and  Jezebel  goes  to  the  dogs  at 
last.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  much  of  the  sensational  literature 
provided  for  the  better  classes  of  society.  Many  of  the  novels  which 
crowd  our  circulating  libraries,  and  re-appear  in  cheap  form  on  our 
railway  book-stalls,  are  utterly  immoral  and  bad.  Vice  is  presented  in 
most  attractive  form,  and  is  made  to  prosper,  without  any 
check  or  censure.  Of  one  of  the  latest  novels  of  this  class 
the  reviewer  in  the  Times  said  tlmt  "the  characters  seem  to  have 
no  other  occupation  than  to  plan  and  to  do  what  he  or  she  ought 
not  to  do."  Much  of  the  popular  fiction  for  the  upper  class  of 
readers  is  thus  more  opposed  to  religion  and  morals  than  the  stories  in 
cheap  journals* 
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It  is  true  that  for  certain  classes  of  readers  and  in  certain  depart- 
ments there  are  too  many  books  of  an  objectionable  kind.  When  the 
press  is  free,  there  is  of  necessity  its  use  for  evil  as  well  as  good  But 
the  proportion  of  what  is  bad  is  small ;  and  smaller  now  than  at  any 
former  time  in  our  history.  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of^  alL 
There  are  some  who  take  pessimist  views  on  this,  as  on  most  questions 
which  come  under  their  notice.  But  I  speak  that  which  I  know.  I 
have  collected,  at  various  times,  all  the  professedly  freethinking  and 
atheistic  periodicals,  and  have  ascertained  as  far  as  possible  their  circu- 
lation. They  have  considerable  currency  among  the  lowest  grades  of 
readers.  They  are  doing  much  mischief  in  debasing  the  mind,  in  ruin- 
ing souls,  and  carrying  misery  into  homes.  What  steps  should  be  taken 
to  lessen  this  mischief  we  shall  presently  consider ;  but  at  present, 
confining  our  view  to  their  circulation  as  compared  with  the  whole  body 
of  popular  literature,  these  infidel  publications  are  as  contemptible  in 
quantity  as  in  quality.  There  are  not  a  few  respectable  periodicals  which 
circulate  of  every  number  twice  as  many  copies  as  the  whole  of  these 
vile  papers  taken  together.  They  are  injurious  to  those  into  whose 
hands  they  come,  but  their  influence  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
nation  is  hardly  appreciable.  They  have  no  influence  on  legislation,  or 
government,  and  very  little  on  social  and  public  life.  Never  were  there 
more  numerous  and  earnest  Christian  teachers  and  workers  among  the 
people,  and  never  was  there  greater  activity  in  every  moral  and  benefi- 
cent undertaking  than  in  our  own  time.  The  efforts  of  infidels,  so  far 
from  obstructing  these  good  works,  seem  rather  to  have  drawn  forth 
greater  zeal  and  munificence.  I  saw  lately  a  doleful  letter  in  which 
statistics  of  infidel  propagandism  were  compared  with  the  humble  efforts 
of  a  "  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  which  was  assumed  to  be  the  only 
counteracting  influence  at  work.  Why,  almost  the  whole  power  of  our 
popular  literature  is  against  such  propagandism,  and  is  exerted  the  more 
efficientiy  in  not  professing  to  be  controversial.  The  more  that  good 
seed  is  sown,  the  less  room  there  will  be  for  poisonous  weeds. 

How  to  meet  pernicious  literature, — I  think  I  may  here  fairly  refer  to 
a  successful  experiment  in  proof  of  this  being  the  right  way  to  deal  with 
bad  publications.  Through  the  rapid  growth  of  elementary  education, 
there  had  arisen  a  vast  army  of  juvenile  readers.  With  the  exception  of 
books  within  the  reach  of  comparatively  few,  there  was  little  to  read  of 
a  light  and  interesting  kind.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  demand  to 
supply  cheap  fiction,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  sufficiently  described 
in  the  following  sentences  from  an  article  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  "  To  the  boys  of  the  humble  class  there  are  sold,  in  enormous 
quantities,  penny  stories  of  the  most  atrocious  kind.  These  hell-broths 
are  spiced  to  please  the  taste  of  the  demoralised  lads.  The  hero  is  a 
boy  *  of  spirit,'  who  scorns  honest  trade,  and  the  making  of  a  few  dull 
shillings  a  week,  and  who  takes  to  robbery,  either  by  fraud  or  force. 
He  is  bold  and  prosperous,  and  has  his  reward  in  all  the  pleasures  of 
profligacy.  The  combined  attraction  of  an  exciting  story,  and  of  foul 
morals,  is  irresistible.  The  reformatories  are  full  to  overflowing,  and 
our  cities  swarm  with  young  reprobates.  Seldom  is  a  precocious 
offender  brought  into  the  dock  but  evidence  is  given  that,  on  searching 
him  or  his  dwelling-place,  a  heap  of  foul  fiction  is  found." 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  a  few  years  back.     Police  magistrates 
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and  judges  pointed  out  and  deplored  the  evil.  The  efforts  of  philan- 
thropists were  baffled  by  this  under-current  of  vice,  which  was  neutralising 
the  effect  of  education,  whether  in  the  day  school  or  the  Sunday  school. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  teaching  to  read  would  prove  more  a  curse  than 
a  blessing  to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  of  the  working-classes.  What 
was  to  be  done?  For  several  years  the  subject  was  discussed  by 
societies  and  committees,  but  without  result.  At  length  the  attempt 
was  made,  through  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  The  Bqys^  Own  Paper  was  started,  an  illustrated  journal 
containing  tales,  sports,  pastimes,  travel,  adventure,  and  a  variety  of 
amusing  and  instructive  matter.  It  proved  a  success  from  the  first.  It 
supplanted  much  of  the  pernicious  literature  which  had  hitherto  been 
alone  supplied.  It  has  not  suppressed  all  such  periodicals,  for  many  of 
the  boys  in  our  large  towns  still  prefer  the  baser  and  coarser  tales  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  But  it  has  checked  the  spread  of 
such  reading,  which  had  begun  to  make  its  way  into  the  homes  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  into  the  quiet  towns  and  villages  of  the  land.  77u 
Boys^  Own  Paper  has  shown  the  right  way  to  meet  the  evil. 

It  has  been  followed  by  The  Girls*  Own  Paper,  which  has  proved  an 
equal  success.  There  was  not  the  same  urgent  need  for  this  periodical, 
so  far  as  pernicious  tales  were  concerned ;  but  there  was  room  for  a ' 
periodical  which,  besides  providing  amusing  reading,  should  deal  with 
subjects  likely  to  instruct  the  minds  and  improve  the  hearts  of  the  girls 
of  the  middle  and  humbler  class.  That  it  has  done  good  service  in 
this  respect  is  attested  by  the  press,  not  at.  home  only,  but  in  the  colonies 
and  every  part  of  the  empire  where  it  is  circulated. 

Much  of  the  success  of  these  periodicals,  I  believe,  was  due  to  their 
having  been  issued  from  the  office  of  The  Leisure  Hour^  a  periodical 
which  had  long  been  regarded  with  kindly  favour  by  the  press,  and  the 
character  of  which  gave  confidence  as  to  the  tone  and  objects  of  the 
new  ventures.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1863,  there  was 
a  remarkable  article  on  providing  "  light  and  right  literature  for  the 
people."  The  writer  did  the  Leisure  Hour  the  honour  of  saying  that 
''  it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  great  work  among  the  masses,  by  exciting 
a  taste  for  a  purer  species  of  light  literature,  accompanied  by  much 
useful  and  even  religious  matter.''  Many  imitators  and  competitors 
have  since  appeared,  but  the  Leisure  Hour  still  does  its  good  work,  and 
may  be  the  parent  of  other  periodicals  as  successful  and  useful  as  The 
Boyi  Own  Paper  and  The  Girl^  Own  Paper. 

I  have  referred  to  infidel  and  atheistic  periodicals.  The  chief 
strength  of  these  papers  lies  in  their  being  able  to  point  to  social 
and  political  wrongs  which  have  still  to  be  redressed,  and  in  their 
advocacy  of  what  is  called  Secularism — as  if  the  New  Testament  were 
not  as  strong  in  teaching  all  that  is  best  in  secularism  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced national  or  social  reformer  could  be.  To  prove  this  from  history 
and  biography,  and  the  facts  of  common  life,  is  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  unfounded  claims  of  these  **  friends  of  humanity."  Wilberforce 
and  Livingstone,  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  the  great  leaders 
in  philanthropy,  did  not  receive  their  inspiration  from  atheism.  The 
founders  of  orphanages  and  almshouses,  the  district  visitors  and  the 
sisters  of  mercy,  and  all  the  great  army  of  Christian  workers  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  are  the  truest  and  best  Secularists. 
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There  are  infidel  periodicals  of  a  lower  class,  of  which  I  will  only  say 
it  is  sad  to  see  men  with  talents  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  gain  an 
honest  living  in  connection  with  the  press,  engaged  in  poisoning  the 
wells  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  sad  also  to  know  that  there  are 
sufficient  readers  to  support  such  papers.  We  can  only  hope  that,  as 
education  increases,  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  literature  will  diminish. 

The  spread  of  infidelity  through  lectures  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter,  but  it  does  not  fall  within  the,  scope  of  this  paper.  This  propa- 
gandism  can  only  be  met  by  employing  special  lecturers,  with  adequate 
learning  and  popular  gifts,  not  to  hold  discussions,  but  to  expose  the 
false  and  mischievous  statements  of  these  advocates  of  atheism. 

Materialism  and  Agnosticism. — While  the  grosser  forms  of  infideliiy 
are  being  disseminated  by  journals  and  by  lectures,  there  is  a  subtler 
form  of  scepticism  at  present  pervading  much  of  our  popular  literature. 
It  is  not  any  question  of  science  as  against  religion,  for  true  science  and 
true  faith  never  have  been,  nor  can  be,  opposed  to  one  another.  But 
what  by  courtesy  is  spoken  of  as  scientific  speculation,  in  the  form  of 
the  doctrines  of  evolution  or  development,  has  puzzled  many  minds, 
these  doctrines  being  current  in  the  popular  literature,  and  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  day. 

The  subject  has  acquired  larger  importance  through  the  popularity  of 
the  works  of  Charles  Darwin;  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Darwinism.  Darwin  was  not,  however,  the  first 
teacher  of  it,  his  theory  being  merely  a  revival  of  what  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  taught  by  Lamarck.  The  essence  of  the 
system  is  simply  that  every  form  of  life  has  been  spontaneously  evolved, 
through  the  operation  of  fixed  laws  impressed  on  matter  at  the  origin 
of  things.  From  matter  itself  life  was  developed ;  and  in  succession 
every  form  of  animated  existence  has  been  gradually  developed,  including 
man,  with  intellect,  imagination,  and  the  moral  sense. 

Of  this  theory  there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  beyond  the  observed 
variation  of  form  induced  by  special  conditions  of  climate,  and  other 
agencies.  Some  service  has  been  rendered  to  science  by  noting  and 
recording  the  extent  of  these  variations ;  and  naturalists  all  admit  now 
that  there  has  sometimes  been  over-haste  in  defining  species ;  but  the 
production  of  new  species  by  evolution  has  never  yet  been  proved.  The 
highest  scientific  authorities  in  various  departments,  Barrande,  Davidson, 
Carruthers,  have  denied  that  any  single  case  of  evolution  has  ever  been 
observed,  either  in  existing  or  in  fossil  species.  The  French  Academy 
of  Science  never  recognised  the  Darwinian  theory  as  more  than  idle 
speculation.  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  new  doctrine  into 
class-books  of  science  in  Prussia,  but  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin, 
successfully  resisted  the  attempt.  "  While  facts,"  he  said.  "  should  be 
taught,  conjecture  should  only  be  mentioned  as  conjecture.  The 
production  of  the  first  organism  out  of  inorganic  matter  has  never  been 
proved ;  and  the  connection  between  monkeys  and  men  is  unintelligible 
to  those  who  are  content  to  argue  from  what  comes  under  their  own 
observation.  Every  attempt  to  form  our  problems  into  doctrines,  to 
introduce  our  hypotheses  as  the  bases  of  instruction  by  a  religion  of 
evolution,  every  such  attempt  will  make  shipwreck,  and  in  its  wreck  will 
also  bring  with  it  the  greatest  peril  for  the  whole  position  of  science." 

The  theories  of  Lamarck  had  been  treated  by  all  men  of  science  in 
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the  previous  generation  as  mere  fancies,  and  had  come  to  be  mentioned 
only  as  ingenious  speculations.  The  same  fate  is  sure  to  befal  the 
revived  doctrine,  although  the  evolutionists  now  speak  with  a  dogmatic 
confidence  which  is  amusing  to  those  who  know  the  past  history  of  the 
delusion,  "  This  pseudo-scientific  sect,'*  said  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
referring  to  its  rapid  increase,  "  is  largely  recruited  from  the  crowd  of 
facile  minds,  ever  ready  to  follow  the  newest  fashion  in  art  or  science, 
in  social  or  religious  Ufe,  as  accidents  of  association  or  influences  may 
determine.** 

The  real  evil  of  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  is,  that  it  strengthens 
the  cause  of  materialism  and  of  infidelity.  Lamarck  was  no  materialist. 
In  his  "Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  where  the  doctrine  was  first  propounded, 
there  occur  passages  of  true  eloquence,  paying  homage  to  the  power 
and  wbdom  of  the  Great  Creator,  who  had  imposed  on  nature  laws 
capable  of  themselves  producing  such  wonderful  results.  Darwin,  also, 
is  no  materialist ;  but  some  of  his  followers  are  pure  materialists,  and 
infidelity  has  used  the  doctrine  for  its  own  ends. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not 
necessarily  atheistic.  Take  the  familiar  illustration  of  Paley's  watch. 
If  it  were  found  that  this  watch,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  adaptations, 
had  the  power  of  producing  other  and  more  complicated  mechanisms, 
this  would  only  enhance  our  ideas  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  con- 
structor. The  philosopher  would  say  so,  and  only  the  fool  would  say, 
"  There  is  no  maker ;  there  is  no  God."  The  doctrine  of  evolution 
does  not  touch  the  argument  from  design ;  it  only  throws  it  back  to  a 
remoter  time,  and  an  apparently  simpler  method  of  working. 

While  Lamarckism  or  Darwinism  is  not  necessarily  atheistic,  let  it  also 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  denial  of  any  divine  interference  since 
the  origin  of  things — the  denial  of  miracle,  in  fact — is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  belief  in  revealed  religion  and  the  Christian  faith.  If 
miracle  is  impossible,  then  we  must  give  up  our  belief  in  the  incarnation, 
in  the  life,  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  give 
up  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  the  communication  of 
divine  truth  to  prophets  and  teachers  of  old.  We  can  no  longer  believe 
that  "God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manner  spake  unto  the 
fathers,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  by  His  Son."  We  must  give  up  all 
belief  in  personal  responsibility,  and  future  retribution — everything,  in 
short,  which  faith  holds  from  the  word  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  evolution 
makes  no  allowance  for  any  of  these  things  ;  denies  their  possibility,  in 
denying  the  interference  of  the  Creator  with  eternal  immutable  law. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  with  such  a  system.  If  the  evolutionist 
merely  objected  to  supernatural  interference  where  natural  law  could 
explain  phenomena,  we  could  agree  with  him. 

Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

Surely  the  creation  of  man  and  the  redemption  of  man  are  occasions 
worthy  of  Divine  interposition;  and  if  interference  is  in  any  case  admitted, 
the  logical  completeness  of  the  theory  is  at  an  end.  I  believe  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  Christian,  and 
yet  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  extremest  form.  The  thing  is 
impossible ;  and  he  who  denies  divine  interference  in  the  past  history 
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of  man,  and  of  the  world,  can  only  do  so  by  giving  up  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  creed. 

While  materialists  and  atheists  are  glad  to  seek  the  sanction  of  what 
seems  scientific  authority,  the  few  men  of  true  science  who  hold  the 
full  doctrine  of  evolution,  do  not  like  being  ranked  with  infidels.    They 
have,  therefore,  invented  the  shuffling  and  evasive  system  of  agnosticism. 
The  term  agnostic,  I  believe.  Professor  Huxley  claims  to  have  originated, 
and  he  thus  defines  it :    ^'  Agnosticism  simply  means  that  a  man  shall 
not  say  he  knows  or  believes  that  which  he  has  no  scientific  grounds  for 
professing  to  know  or  believe."     No  scientific  grounds ;  this  evidently 
refers  to  physical  science  only,  as  if  that  included  all  knowledge  and  all 
philosophy.     The  very  first  aphorism  of  the  "Novum  Organum"  of 
Lord  Bacon  thus  runs  : — '*  Homo,  naturae  minister  ac  interpres,  tantum 
facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  naturae  ordine,  re  vel  mente,  observaverit ; 
nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest."      The  great  prophet  and  law-giver  of 
modern  science  thus  at  once  laid  down  the  limits,  and  indicated  the 
extent  of  inductive  research.     He  makes  reference  to  the  two  worlds,  of 
matter  and  of  mind — *'  re  vel  mente  observaverit."    The  world  of  mind 
has  its  own  axioms,  laws,  processes,  evidences  ;  and  these  are  independent 
of  mere  physical  research.     The  existence  of  mind  as  distinct  from 
matter ;  the  processes  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  supernatural,  including  all  the  verities  conveyed  by  divine 
revelation,  are  not  discovered  in  the  physical  laboratory,  and  we  have 
no  scientific  ground,  according  to  agnosticism,  for  professing  to  know  or 
believe  them.     How  strange  it  is  that  evidence  which  carried  conviction 
to  the  gigantic  intellect  of  men  like  Newton  and  Locke,  and  which 
satisfied  men  of  science  like  Pascal  and  Cuvier,  Dalton  and  Herschel, 
Brewster  and  Faraday,  should  not  suffice  for  the  small  race  of  agnostics ! 
They  do  not  deny  the  greatness  of  such  men,  but  they  say  that  we  know 
more  now,  and  tell  us  that  "  the  dwarf  on  the  giant's  shoulder  sees  more 
than  the  giant."    Very  true  ;  but  he  is  a  dwarf  still.     Put  the  agnostic 
on  the  ground,  and  we  see  with  what  small  and  deformed  mind  we  have 
to  deal ;  eminent,  perhaps,  in  some  branch  of  natural  science,  and 
eloquent  in  exposition  of  it,  but  incapable  of  philosophical  argument, 
and  unable  to  look  at  what  Butler  calls  "  the  whole  system  of  things,'* 
at  the  world  of  mind  as  well  as  matter. 

I  ought  to  say  something  about  the  influence  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  is  called  "  the  great  modern  teacher,"  and  "  the  apostle  of  Agnos- 
ticism.'* No  one  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  with  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  mental  science,  can  look  into  his  books 
without  seeing  that  they  are  little  more  than  a  mere  tissue  of  verbal 
subtilties.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1844,  there  is  a 
full  examination  of  the  Spencerian  system,  and  the  reviewer  thus 
concludes : — 

"There  is  nothing  but  a  philosophy  of  epithets  and  phrases,  introduced 
and  carried  on  with  an  unrivalled  solemnity  and  affectation  of  precision 
of  style,  concealing  the  loosest  reasoning  and  the  haziest  indefiniteness 
on  every  point  except  the  bare  dogmatic  negation  of  any  *  knowable '  or 
knowing  author  of  the  universe :  which,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why 
this  absurd  pretence  of  a  philosophy  has  obtained  the  admiration  of  a 
multitude  of  people  who  will  swallow  any  camel  that  pretends  to  carry 
the  world,  standing  on  the  tortoise  that  stands  on  nothing,   provided 
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only  it  has  been  generated  by  a  man  out  of  his  brains,  and  asserted  in 
imposing  language  with  sufficient  confidence/ 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  champion  of  a  rival  system,  the  Positive 
Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  says  that  '*  these  subtilties  of  speculation 
are  utterly  unintelSgible  to  the  ordinary  public."  Mr.  Harrison's  alter- 
native is  the  cultus  of  humanity,  after  the  gospel  of  Comte.  One 
might  suppose  from  the  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century^  that  the  positive  philosophy  is  a  power  in  England, 
but  the  few  dozen  disciples  of  Comte  in  this  country  are  of  no  more 
account  in  public  life  than  are  the  followers  of  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is 
high  time  that  a  protest  should  be  made  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
philosophy  "  falsely  so  called,'*  and  which  is  as  much  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense  as  it  is  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Encouragement  for  the  future, — I  have  not  tried  to  deal  separately 
with  the  subjects  of  infidelity  and  of  public  morality,  because,  in  fact, 
they  are  inseparable.  Where  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God 
pervade  largely  a  people,  national  morality  will  be  as'  high  as  it  is  low 
where  ignorance  and  unbelief  prevail.  The  history  of  nations,  and  of 
our  own  nation  at  different  times,  demonstrates  this.  I  will  quote,  not 
from  a  theological  book,  but  from  Sir  Erskine  May's  "  Constitutional 
History  of  England,"  his  description  of  the  state  of  this  country  in  the 
middle  of  last  century.  "  Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  that  the  vices  of  the  Government 
received  little  correction  from  public  opinion.  A  corrupt  system  of 
government  represented  but  too  faithfully  the  prevalent  corruption  of 
society.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  openly  rioted  in  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  debauchery ;  the  clergy  were  indifferent  to  religion ;  the 
middle  classes  were  coarse,  ignorant,  and  sensual ;  and  the  lower  classes 
brutalised  by  neglect,  poverty,  and  evil  examples.  The  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  age  were  low;  its  moral  and  intellectual  standard  was 
debased.  All  classes  were  wanting  in  refinement,  and  nearly  all  in 
education." 

A  few  years  before  this,  Bishop  Butler  had  penned  that  memorable 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  "  Analogy "  :  "  It  is  come,  I  know  not 
how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not 
so  much  as  a  subject x)f  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered 
to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age, 
this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment ;  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as 
it  were,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the 
pleasures  of  the  world." 

It  was  the  time  of  the  high  flood  of  infidelity,  and  the  result  in  public 
morality  we  have  seen.  Yet  Butler  wrote  these  desponding  words  not 
long  before  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  revival 
which  has  known  no  serious  ebb,  but  which  through  various  agencies 
and  in  different  forms,  sustains  the  mighty  march  of  Christian  progress 
in  our  own  day.  The  Bible  and  Missionary  societies,  the  schools  and 
charities,  the  multiform  agencies  of  Christian  usefulness  and  beneficence, 
our  improved  legislation,  and  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  people,  all 
attest  the  strength  and  diffusion  of  religious  life  through  the  nation. 
Let  this  word  of  Bishop  Butler  in  a  dark  day  be  remembered  by  those 
who  are  ever  disposed  to  take  a  despondent  view  of  1  tfi«^  jstate  of  our 
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country.  '  After  the  French  Revolution,  there  seemed  a  threatened  out- 
break of  new  infidelity  in  England.  But  wise  and  far-seeing  men  knew 
to  what  this  amounted.  It  made  disturbance  among  certain  classes,  but 
little  affected  the  character  and  progress  of  the  nation.  Burke  said  that 
'*  a  few  crickets  and  grasshoppers  in  a  field  make  a  great  noise,  while  the 
cattle  and  herds  are  quietly  feeding  on  the  green  pasture."  It  is  the 
^ame  now.  Infidels  may  be  noisy  and  numerous,  but  the  vast  body  of 
the  English  people  will  be  found  faithful  to  the  principles  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  religion.  May  the  press  be  more  than  ever  united  with 
the  pulpit  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  and  helping  on 
that  righteousness  which  alone  exalteth  a  nation. 


The  Rev,  J.  W.  Horsley,  M.A.,  Chaplain  H.  M.  Prison, 

Clerkenwell. 

Literature  and  art  have  in  all  ages  required  a  strong  moral  supervision 
and  restraint,  applied  occasionally  and  partially  by  law,  and  always  and 
in  detail  by  the  enlightened  and  inspired  lightness  of  public  opinion. 
Not  only  is  it  true  in  this  connection  that  corruptio  optimi  pessima^  but 
also  that  what  is  best  is  most  certain  to  be  prostituted  by  the  vile,  and 
parodied  by  diabolic  subtlety. 

I  purpose  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  byepath  of  the  territory  that  is 
to  be  traversed  this  afternoon,  and  to  speak  only  of  a  department  of  litera- 
ture, the  knowledge  of  which  is  possessed  by  few  and  admitted  by  fewer — 
the  distinctly  and  intentionally  immoral  and  obscene  books  and  papers 
by  which  incalculable  and  most  prolific  harm  is  done.  I  shall  not  touch 
on  the  work  of  the  fleshly  poets,  or  of  those  priestesses  of  Astarte  whose 
novels  do  far  more  than  dry  up  the  dew  of  youth,  and  brush  away  the 
bloom  of  purity  from  their  readers.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  produc- 
tions of  a  pseudo-philosophy  that  invokes  without  the  least  right  the 
name  of  Malthus,  and  readily  lends  itself  to  allay  the  prudential  fears  of 
the  seducer  and  his  half- persuaded  victim.  There  are  those  who,  for 
the  sake  of  others,  or  by  the  nature  of  their  work  amongst  those  whose 
polluted  minds  and  souls  are  yet  salvable  and  to  be  cleansed,  must 
become  aware  of  a  literature  that  describes  and  promotes  depths  and 
refinements  of  lust,  and  its  congener,  cruelty,  which  are  known  to  few 
even  of  the  workers  amongst  the  fallen — and  as  one  of  such  I  speak. 

"  A  bad  example,"  said  Bishop  Porteous,  "  though  it  operates  fatally, 
operates  comparatively  within  a  small  circumference  ;  it  extends  only  to 
those  who  are  near  enough  to  observe  it :  but  the  contagion  of  a  licen- 
tious publication  knows  no  bounds  ;  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  all  ages, 
ranks,  and  conditions,  but  it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  unguarded  minds 
of  the  youthful  of  both  sexes,  and  to  them  its  breath  is  poison  and  its 
touch  is  death.'*  The  cause  is  often  unsuspected  by  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  or  the  priest,  but  the  effects  are  more  or  less  obvious  in  the 
altered  tone,  and  character,  and  appearance,  and  tastes.  The  poison 
imbibed  from  such  a  source  is  usually  kept  as  a  thing  of  shame,  secret 
in  the  heart,  worrying  and  wasting  the  moral  strength,  until  at  last  it 
often  breaks  forth  in  some  fearful  act  of  lust  and  wickedness,  and  too 
often  end? :ii)  fmadness.    This  is  the  most  adhesive  of  all  dirt,  and  its 
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abiding  effects  as  a  nuisance,  a  misery,  and  a  shame,  If  not  a  constant 
temptation,  are  shown  by  one  instance  given  by  a  preacher  to  men  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  who  said — *'  A  lad  once  showed  to  another  a  book 
full  of  words  and  pictures  of  impurity.     He  only  had  it  in  his  hands  a 
few  moments.     Later  on  in  life  he  held  high  office  in  our  church,  and 
years  and  years  afterwards  told  a  friend  that  he  would  have  given  half 
he  possessed  had  he  never  seen  it,  for  its  impure  images  at  the  most  holy 
times  would  sometimes  rise  unbidden  to  his  mind.'*    The  masters  of 
our  public  schools  are  usually  the  last  to  tell,  and  by  no  means  the  first 
to  know,  of  the  sources  and  manner  and  extent  of  evils  that  always  exist 
there,  and  sometimes  break  out  into  an  epidemic ;  but  cases  that  have 
come  to  light  have  shown  how  not  merely  into  schools  for  boys  is  the 
poison  introduced.    Thus  a  judge,  in  sentencing  one  of  the  dealers  in 
this  kind  of  literature,  said — "We  cannot  hear  without  horror  and 
disgust  the  arts  you  have  practised  to  render  the  wholesome  seminaries 
of  female  education  the  scenes  of  pollution  and  vice  ...  it  has  opened 
a  scene  which  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  have  the  tuition  and  care  of 
youth,  males  as  well  as  females,  seriously  to  reflect  upon,  and  in  future 
to  guard  against  with  most  attentive  care."    Catalogues  of  books,  whose 
character  is  plain  from  their  titles,  are  sent  forth  in  profusion,  and  yet 
with  some  discrimination ;  and  advertisements,  framed  to  attract  the 
pruriently  curious,  are  inserted  in  otherwise  respectable  papers,  that  are 
far  too  careless  as  to  what  they  admit  into  their  columns,  as  was  found 
when  a  professional  "  gentleman  "  in  a  large  provincial  town  was  con- 
victed for  systematically  advertising  obscene  books,  and  forwarding 
them  through  the  post     Nor  can  we  overestimate  the  evil  done  by  the 
catchpenny  pamphlets,  whose  titles  and  illustrated  covers  give  promise 
of  that  which  a  discreet  fear  of  prosecution  keeps  from  the  body  of  the 
work.    They,  and  some  of  our  low  papers,  assume  a  tone  that  deceives 
none  when  they  profess  to  denounce  vice,  and  successfully  just  sail 
within  the  wind  by  submitting  each  article  that  might  be  actionable  to 
a  skilled  lawyer  before  it  is  printed.     It  is  not  found  difficult,  whether 
as  regards  foul  literature  or  art,  to  produce  that  which  shall  just  be  not 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  and  yet  be  the  potent  instigator  of  lust     The 
devil  was  not  a  fool  to  begin  with,  and,  moreover,  has  had  many  cen- 
turies of  experience  ;  and  the  authors  and  distributors  of  these  diabolic 
wares  have  learned  by  prosecutions  the  cunning  which  becomes  the 
defence  of  all  hunted  beasts. 

Two  consolations,  however,  arise  from  this,  namely,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  those  who  are  not  known  to  be  immoral  to  procure  such  things  unless 
their  custom  is  solicited ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  limitation  of  the 
market,  and  risk  of  detection  and  punishment,  renders  the  worst  pro- 
ductions so  high-priced  that  comparatively  few  can  afford  to  purchase 
an  octavo  book  for  seventeen  guineas,  or  a  small  paper  pamphlet  for 
three.  Thus  James  Caulfield  wrote  in  1814,  before,  however,  the  intro- 
duction of  photography  had  both  cheapened  and  given  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  the  trade — 

"Nor  pass  we  by  that  shameless  band 
Dispensing  with  a  liberal  hand 
Lai^e  sums  indecent  books  to  buy, 
And  prints  disgusting  to  the  eye ; 
"Witness  from  Duke  of  fiist  degree, 
E'en  to  old  sporting  Col.  T— ^^ 
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But,  unhappily,  one  such  book  or  picture  when  procured  is  not  com- 
monly secreted  for  the  sole  delectation  of  its  miserable  owner,  but  in 
the  schoolboy's  study,  the  under-graduate's  rooms,  the  officers'  quarters, 
becomes  the  means  of  degrading  others,  and  even  in  the  brothel  bad  is 
made  worse,  the  spark  a  flame,  the  beast  a  devil,  by  that  which  is  there 
displayed.  I  have  found  the  conscience  of  the  whore  or  of  the  whore- 
monger more  burdened  by  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  such  literature 
and  art,  than  by  anything  else  which  more  naturally  and  necessarily  they 
had  done. 

Of  course,  those  who  are  in  the  bliss  of  ignorance  would  naturally 
conclude  and  hope  that  the  evil  is  of  very  small  extent.  Whether  this 
is  a  safe  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts  and 
figures,  especially  when  one  bears  in  mind  how  small  a  proportion  the 
foul  literature  that  is  seized  must  bear  to  that  which  escapes  detection 
and  destruction,  and  when  one  further  considers  that  "  a  very  tiny  pro- 
portion '*  of  dynamite  or  cholera  bacillus  may  produce  great  and  wide- 
spreading  effects.  In  America,  there  were  some  320  distinctly  obscene 
books  published  up  to  187 1,  and  later  it  was  computed  that  100,000 
were  sold  annually  in  New  York;  while  another  proof  of  the  extent  of 
the  evil  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Comstock 
managed  to  get  and  destroy  over  thirteen  tons  of  foul  letterpress.  In 
Brussels,  where  most  French  books  of  this  kind  are  produced,  now  that 
the  laws  have  been  made  more  stringent  in  France  and  Paris  is  no 
longer  the  chief  place  of  production,  hardly  a  week  passes  without 
some  being  published,  not  a  few  of  which  are  printed  in  English  for 
English  booksellers.  They  have  laws  in  Belgium  against  immorality, 
but,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  matter  of  the  white  slave  traffic  in  young 
girls,  it  needs  pressure  from  other  countries  before  these  laws  are  en- 
forced. Or,  looking  at  home,  we  find  that  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice  had  seized  and  destroyed,  between  1834  and  1880,  over 
385,000  obscene  prints,  pictures,  and  photographs,  nearly  80,000  books 
and  pamphlets,  5  tons  of  other  letterpress,  over  28,000  sheets  of 
obscene  songs,  catalogues,  and  circulars,  and  the  stereotypes  of  several 
works.  At  one  time  there  were  thirteen  low-class,  cheap,  and  obscene 
papers  hawked  about  the  metropolis  by  boys :  the  society  instituted  five 
prosecutions  against  their  publishers  and  vendors,  the  papers  were  sup- 
pressed, over  16,000  copies  were  seized  and  destroyed,  and  now  there  is 
no  paper  in  London  amenable  to  the  law.  In  another  case,  that  of  a 
production  called  the  "Wild  Boys  of  London,"  141,000  copies  had 
been  printed,  and  when  it  was  stopped  ten  hundredweight  of  stereos 
and  sixteen  blocks  were  seized.  Again,  there  is  a  journal  published  in 
London  by  one  who  has  had  eighteen  months  for  a  dirty  libel,  which 
adopts  the  legally  safe  line  of  pretending  to  denounce  the  vices  it 
describes  and  suggests,  and  this  claims  a  weekly  sale  of  from  65  to 
70,000  copies.  In  face  of  these  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
our  young  people  are  in  no  danger  of  meeting  with  foul  literature. 

But,  surely,  it  will  be  said,  there  are  laws  to  meet  and  punish,  if  not 
to  prevent,  this  evil  ? 

The  law  as  affecting  this  trade  is  chiefly  found  in  three  Acts — firstlv, 
that  of  Geo.  IV.  c  83,  commonly  called  the  Vagrant  Act,  which,  in 
sec.  4,  made  anyone  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  liable  to  three  months* 
hard  labour,  who  exposed  in  any  public  place  obscene  prints  or  other 
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indecent  exhibitions;  secondly,  2  Vic.  c  38,  s.  2,  commonly  called  the 
Vagrant  Act  Amendment  Act,  made  it  clear  that  exposing  in  shop  windows 
was  actionable;  thirdly,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  evil  generally, 
and  especially  of  obscene  books,  20  and  21  Vic.  c.  83,  commonly  called 
Lord  Campbell's  Act,  was  drafted  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  as  it  was  found  necessary  and  "  expedient  to  give  additional 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  in  obscene  books,  prints, 
drawings,  and  other  obscene  articles."  By  this  Act,  if  sale,  or  distri- 
bution, or  exhibition  for  gain  can  be  sworn  to,  a  search-warrant  may  be 
issued  for  things  kept  in  any  house,  the  articles  can  be  seized,  and  the 
occupier  or  owner  of  the  house  summonsed.  And  more  recently,  by 
30  and  31  Vic.  c.  134,  commonly  called  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Act, 
the  street  sale  of  indecent  literature  can  be  prevented  by  the  somewhat 
technical  charge  against  the  vendors  of  causing  an  obstruction  to  the 
traffic. 

The  law,  then,  exists,  but  may  be,  and  is,  readily  evaded,  or  allowed 
to  remain  but  a  brutum  fulmen,  unless  roused  to  action  by  public 
opinion  and  the  pressure  of  those  who  cannot  allow  stumbling-blocks  to 
impede  their  weaker  brethren's  path,  nor  dare  to  prefer  ignorance  of  a 
dire  and  fertile  cause  of  evils  that  cannot  be  hid,  but  might  be  largely 
prevented. 

What  then  can  and  should  be  done  that  the  evil  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ?  | 

I. — Public  opinion  must  be  enlightened  as  to  the  extent  and  effects 
of  the  foul  traffic,  so  that  existing  forces  may  be  the  more  continuously 
and  effectually  directed  towards  its  extirpation.  The  gospel  of  sanitation 
must  be  applied  to  literature,  and  the  subterranean  cesspools  no  longer 
ignored.  Without  external  pressure  neither  the  police  nor  the  public 
prosecutor  will  act  against  vermin  when'  less  ignoble  game  can  be  made 
to  engross  their  attention.  And  one  must  add  that  some  magistrates 
would  seem  to  wait  for  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  before  they  will 
readily  issue  warrants  or  abstain  from  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
prosecutions.  A  man  has  recently  been  most  deservedly  imprisoned  for 
the  sale  of  a  publication  which  yet,  I  am  pretty  certain,  some  other 
police  magistrates  would  have  pronounced  not  obnoxious  to  the  law,  and 
the  Globe^  in  thanking  Mr.  Sheil  for  his  firmness  in  punishing  a  purveyor 
of  foul  gutter  literature,  remarks  that  "  abominable  wares  are  constantly 
on  sale  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Griffin,  and  as  nothing  is  done 
to  stop  the  scandal,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  it  receives  tacit 
sanction."  The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Henry  gave  a  noticeable  impulse 
to  the  trade,  and  the  police  are  naturally  shy  of  bringing  cases  forward 
when  they  find  some  judges  and  magistrates  and  lawyers  are  allowed  to 
animadvert  upon  the  way  in  which  the  evidence  is,  of  obvious  necessity, 
obtained. 

2. — ^There  is  need  of  a  ^vigorous  and  influential  society  to  receive 
complaints,  collect  evidence,  prepare  cases,  incur  (as  the  public 
prosecutor  will  not)  the  preliminary  expenses  necessary  to  obtain  proof 
of  sale,  and  to  press  the  department  of  the  Government  that  has  the 
function  to  enforce  the  law.  I  have  suggested  to  the  new  Central 
Vigilance  Committee  for  the  Repression  of  Immorality  that  this  work 
comes  within  their  scope.  If  they  do  not  take  it  up,  then  fresh  blood 
and  extended  support  must  be  given  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression      — 
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of  Vice  which  was  founded  in  1802,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Proclamation  Society,  which  existed  to  give  force  to  that  Royal 
Proclamation  against  Vice  which  some  on  most  inadequate  grounds 
are  proposing  to  abolish.  Much  can  be  done  and  has  been  done, 
without  proceeding  to  public  measures,  by  remonstrance,  or  warning,  or 
threats  to  publishers  and  dealers.  Thus,  when  a  respectable  firm 
intended  to  produce  a  coarse  but  probably  hardly  actionable  edition  of 
"Rabelais,"  illustrated  by  Dorfe,  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
society  resulted  in  an  arbitration  by  Mr.  Sala,  whose  decision  being 
adverse  to  the  publishers,  the  issue  was  stopped.  In  the  same  wa^  at 
the  present  moment  it  is  hoped  that  another  firm  may  be  induced  to 
withdraw  an  English  edition  of  one  of  Zola's  coarsest  works. 

3. — ^There  should  be  special  men  at  Scotland  Yard  detailed  for  this 
kind  of  cases  alone,  which  need  a  special  knowledge,  and  cannot  be 
taken  up  effectually  simultaneously  with,  or  in  the  intervals  of,  many 
other  lines  of  work.  Your  dog  may  be  good  all  round  at  general  game, 
but  yet  you  would  prefer  to  have  a  greyhound,  a  terrier,  an  otter-hound, 
a  bull-dog,  for  their  separate  and  special  work.  Classification  has  been 
introduced  into  our  police  force  with  great  advantage ;  in  the  opinion  of 
many  further  classification  and  specialisation  would  be  useful.  A 
sergeant  and  two  constables  were  thus  appointed  in  1863  under  the 
Metropolitan  Streets  Act,  but  though  the  experiment  was  successful  it 
was  not  long  continued. 

4. — The  offence  should  be  made  a  felony.  The  publication  of 
obscenity  is  technically  the  common  law  offence  of  a  libel,  which  is  only 
a  misdemeanour,  though  already  it  is  made  to  differ  from  all  other 
misdemeanours  by  being  the  only  one  in  which  a  search  warrant  can  be 
issued.  Thus  some  more  adequate  punishment  would  exist  in  terroran 
to  those  who  are  like  a  man  I  know,  who  has  been  imprisoned  for 
comparatively  short  terms  for  the  offence  for  the  last  twenty-two  years, 
but  takes  up  the  lucrative  trade  again  directly  he  is  free,  and  has  trained 
up  most  of  his  family  to  follow  his  slimy  footsteps.  If,  as  Paley  says, 
•*  of  all  crimes  that  call  for  legal  animadversion  this  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  least  excusable,  when  the  evils  that  result  from  it  are  compared  with 
the  motives  that  prompt  its  commission,"  why  should  it  be  legally 
impossible  to  award  penal  servitude  for  it  ?  Why  should  the  petty  thief 
be  a  felon,  and  the  wholesale  and  inveterate  corruptionist  only  a 
misdemeanant,  with  a  lighter  lot  in  prison  ? 

5. — Prosecutions  should  be  as  frequent  as  possible,  and  the  impression 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  that  the  complaints  of  individuals,  or  even 
the  prepared  cases  of  a  society,  are  sometimes  pigeon-holed  until  a  time 
of  leisure  and  comparative  slackness  of  other  forms  of  crime.  Neither 
this  nor  heavier  punishments  might  extirpate  the  evil,  but  it  would 
certainly  send  up  the  price  of  garbage,  and  thus  confine  the  corruption 
to  a  smaller  class. 

6. — Far  more  public  spirit  is  needful  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  specimens  or  catalogues  of  obscene  literature  have  been  sent  to 
come  forward  as  witnesses,  and  aid  a  prosecution  by  continuing  the 
correspondence  the  dealer  has  begun,  until  he  can  be  trapped  like  the 
skunk  he  is.  Sometimes  it  is  timidity,  sometimes  laziness,  sometimes 
the  consciousness  that  their  past  life  might  not  bear  the  scrutiny  to 
which  the  dealer's  counsel  would  subject  it,  sometimes  the  old  Cainite 
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spirit — ^never  a  good  cause  or  reason — that  makes  them  refuse  to  be 
mixed  up,  as  they  say,  in  so  dirty  a  matter,  as  if  the  duty  of  Christians* 
and  patriots  and  humanitarians  was  not  to  hit  at  the  devil  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  and  to  remove  dirt  of  any  kind  at  any  cost.  Thus  a 
catalogue  of  obscene  books  was  sent  to  a  pupil  in  a  large  school  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  head  master,  who  complained  to  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  bin  after  much  time  and  money  had  been 
spent  in  tracking  the  dealer,  who  was  a  notorious  offender,  he  refused  to 
give  the  necessary  evidence,  and  indeed  prohibited  further  proceedings, 
lest  the  scandal  should  injure  his  establishment.  So  wary  are  the 
dealers,  that  hardly  anything  can  be  done  while  those  to  whom  they  have 
sent  their  letters  or  catEdogues  refuse  to  come  forward  in  the  interests  of 
justice  and  morality, 

7. — Pressure  may  readily  be  brought  by  the  clergy  and  others  on 
small  shopkeepers  who  sell  semi-indecent  papers  or  brochures  with  the 
suggestive  titles  or  illustrations,  which,  though  not  actionable,  are  yet 
highly  deleterious  a$  fostering  the  vicious  propensity,  and  whetting  the 
prurient  appetite  for  worse  food.  The  mere  threat  of  inducing 
respectable  people  tcf  boycott  tnb  shop  in  which  such  wares  are  exposed 
will  frequently  be  enough. 

8. — Nor  shall  I  be  deterred  by  the  consciousness  of  the  howl  that  will 
arise  from  some  who  would  protect  license  under  the  cloak  of  a  zeal  for 
liberty,  from  the  suggestion  that  the  Post  Office  authorities  might  do 
much  to  harry  and  diminish  the  traffic  by  examining  and  stopping  all 
letters  sent  to  addresses  which  have  been  proved  to  be  those  given  by 
dealers  in  obscenity,  who  conduct  their  business  through  the  post.  'An 
absolutely  and  indescribably  filthy  book  is  at  present  procurable  solely 
by  post  from  an  address  in  Hackney.  Surely  it  would  be  as  possible  as 
justifiable  to  stop  all  letters  thereto  addressed,  and  to  do  the  same  as 
often  as  the  address  was  changed  ?  This,  be  it  noted,  would  save  from 
annoyance  those  to  whom  solicitations  are  sent,  and  would  tend  to  limit 
the  sale  to  those  who  will  find  and  have  the  filth  at  any  cost. 

There  are  those  more  apt  at  cavil  than  help  who  will  say,  Why  do  yAu 
not  attack  the  demand?  We  answer,  We  do,  but  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  the  supply  creates  the  demand.  There  are  those  who  at 
the  bidding  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  the  devil's  niece,  would  induce  the 
darkness  eminently  favourable  to  the  fungoid  growth  of  obscenity. 
There  are  those  who  would  trail  a  herring  across  our  path  by  requiring 
our  attention  to  be  chiefly  drawn  to  the  immorality  of  opposition  to 
their  pet  crotchet,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  invite  you,  however,  to  open 
your  eyes  and  brace  your  wills,  that  the  public  sentiment  and  deter- 
mination may  be  excited,  by  which  a  peculiarly  noisome  and  contagious 
sore  may  be  removed  from  the  body,  whose  ill-health  must  affect  us  all. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  L.  Engstrom,  Secretary  to  the  Chris- 
tian Evidence  Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  my  friend  Mr.  Horsley,  who  knows  as  few  men  know, 
how  to  address  an  audience  like  this.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon  treated  the  topic, 
which  is  most  familiar  to  myself,  namely,  the  lower  secular  literature  5  and  I,  there- 
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fore,  do  not  propose  to  trouble  you  with  many  observations  on  that  subject.    I  may, 
however,  state  that  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  request  from  Mr.  G,  W.  Footc,  the 
editor  of  the  Freethinker,  to  send  representatives  of  my  Society  to  oppose  him  m 
some  lectures  given  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  because  that  will  indicate  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Christian  Evidence  organising.     It  means  that  one  has  to  find  out 
men  not  only  capable  of  displaying  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  capable  of 
taking  up  points  at  the  moment ;   and  sometimes  implies  farther,  that  one  receives 
requests  from  them  to  give  hints  as  to  the  line  of  reading  they  should  take  to  prepare 
them  for  their  diflScult  task.     I  will  pass  on  to  a  somewhat  kmdred  topic,  in  which  I 
find  more  than  a  slight  gleam  of  hope.     Some  time  ago  I  ascertained  from  a  news- 
agent the  titles  of  the  Sunday  papers  which  are  most  read  by  the  working  classes  m 
Ix>ndon  and  the  suburbs.    The  names  of  six  were  given  to  me,  in  the  following  order 
of  popularity :— The  lieferee,  Lloyd's    Weekly  Newspaper,    Weekly    Dispatch,     7he 
Weekly  Times,  The  News  of  the  World,  and  Reynolds's  Newspaper,     I  looked  mto 
these  papers,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report,  that  although  the  tone  of  none 
of  them,  with  the  one  exception  of  The  News  of  the  World,  is  at  all  high—in  fact,  I 
do  not  think  anybody  would  be  elevated  or  led  to  noble  aspirations  by  reading  them — 
I  have  not  found,  except  in  the  case  of  one,  any  attempt,  or  apparent  wish,  to  forvrard 
infidelity.     I  am  very  thankful  that  is  the  case.     About  a  year  ago  one  of  the  most 
eminent  M.P.s  for  London,  came  to  our  office  and  enquired  whether  something  could 
not  be  done  in  the  way  of  novel  writing  on  the  Christian  Evidence  side.  ^  Well,  you 
cannot  write  novels  to  order,  but  as  there  are  novels  written  on  the  semi-infidel  side 
which  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  we  must  hope  and  pray  that  God  will  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  writing  novels  well,  to  meet  this  need, 
not  perhaps  aiming  at  this  as  their  express  object,  but  working  with  such  a  high 
and  elevatmg  and  Christian  spirit  as  will  produce  the  effect  required.      I  am  glad  to 
think  that  there  is  one  novel  of  this  class  now  appearing  in  '*  Good  Words,**  via.  : — 
"Between   Heather  and   Sea,"    by   M.    Linskill.    I    cannot    speak    too  highly  of 
its  many   merits.     With   regard    to    semi-infidel    literature,  I   may  say  that  there 
is    one    particular    review    which    I    never    take    up    without    pain    and    disgust. 
It  is  no  disadvantage  in  the  present  day  that  there  are  other  reviews,  like  the 
Contemporary,    the    Nineteenth   Century,   the   Fortnightly,    and  ^  so  on,    in   which 
the    deepest   questions    are  freely   discussed.      But  this  one  review,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  singularly  unfair  and  prejudiced — a  review  which  has  been  contributed 
to  in  its  day  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  on  the  unbelieving  side,  is  the    West- 
minster Revie^v,     As  to  some  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
day,  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  I  think,  because  it  lays  hold  of  some  of  the  noblest 
instincts  and  aspirations  of  man,  is  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  those  religions, 
like  Buddhism,  of  which  we  really  know  very  little.     I  have  had  a  book  put  into  my 
hand — I  will  not  name  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be  a  very  wise  book,  and  is 
certainly  a  very  prejudiced  book — in  which  the  writer  almost  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  nothing  but  a  myth,  and  the  New  Testament,  so 
far  as  there  is  any  good  in  it,  a  poor  copy  of  Buddhism  !     With  regard  to  these  dis- 
cussions, which  give  such  great  pain  to  many  of  us,  they  remind  me  of  a  story  I  read 
when  I  was  a  boy,  in  one  of  Peter  Parley's  books.     A  poor  sailor  is  going  along  in 
some  tropical  country,  when — I  do  not  know  whether  the  natural  history  is   right  or 
not — he  sees  on  his  left  hand  in  the  jungle  a  tiger  ready  to  spring  on  him.     He  turns 
round,  and  on  his  right  hand,  where  there  is  a  river,  beholds  the  open  jaws  of  a 
crocodile.     He  starts   back ;  the  tiger  and  crocodile  spring  together,  and  the  tiger 
goes  into  the  crocodile's  jaws.     This  story  rises  to  one's  mind  when  one  reads  the 
interesting  duel,  fought  out  this  year,  between  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,   in  the  Nineteenth    Century,      Many  of  us    poor  Christians   are    quite 
unable  to  defend  ourselves,  by  argument,  from  the  assaults  of  the  tiger  (Mr.  Spencer), 
or  the  crocodile  (Mr.  Harrison),  if  I  may  venture  so  to  compare  them,  hut  now  they 
have  just  closed  in  deadly  conflict.     And  there  we  will  leave  them.     Some  of  the 
l)est  defence  in  these  matters   comes  from  those  who   hardly  belong  to  ourselves. 
There  are  two  or  three  Roman  Catholic  writers,  some  of  whose  names  may  be  familiar 
to  you.     I  will  name  in  particular  Dr.  Barry— for  I  take  it  almost  for  granted,  from 


articles  are  of  a  very  noble  and  high  type,  and  I  should  recommend  you  to  read  them 
—always  remembering,  however,  that  it  is  partly  the  object  of  these  good  men  to  lead 
you  to  hold  their  special  view  of  Christianity.     I  would  also  say  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
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Smith,  who  is  a  Christian,  but  does  not  call  himself  orthodox,  has  written  on  the 
subject,  as  also  have  Dr.  Martineau  and  Miss  Cobbe.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  been  very  favourably  represented  to-day,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  McClure,  the  Editorial  Secretary,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Religious 
Tnict  Society,  with  which  Dr.  Macaulay  has  been  so  long  and  honorably  connected. 
We  heard  from  the  Bishop  just  now,  in  his  Presidential  address,  that  the  Churdi  of 
England  need  not  complain  of  having  a  "  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts  ;"  and 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  both  these  societies,  one  of  them  distinctly  a  Church  Society, 
and  the  other  undenominational,  are  the  happy  mothers  of  many  vigorous  defenders  of 
the  Faith.  Lest  I  should  seem  to  be  too  official,  I  will  not  say  anything  about  my  own 
Society,  but  will  rather  add  this  last  word,  that  the  great  Christian  Evidence  Society* 
the  only  one  which  can  effectually  contend  with  the  evils  we  deplore,  is  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  we  all  so  happily  belong,  as  loyal  and  loving  children  «)f 
our  dear  mother,  the  Church  of  England. 


The    Rev.    Theophilus    Bennett,    Curate-in- Charge, 

Chudleigh,  Devon. 

The  paper  which  has  been  read  to  us  by  Mr.  Horsley  is  to  my  mind  a  very  clever 
paper,  and  as  my  time  is  so  short  I  will  content  myself  on  that  subject  with  saying 
ditto  to  Mr.  Horsley,  and  will  take  up  the  infidel  side  of  the  matter.  There  are  a  vast 
nmnber  of  infidel  publications.  \Mien  I  was  in  London  I  took  the  trouble  to  enquire 
into  the  subject,  and  I  found  that  a  large  number  of  such  publications  are  circulating 
amongst  the  people.  I  asked  of  one  of  the  booksellers,  "Why  are  there  so  many 
infidel  publications  ? "  The  man  replied)  "  Because  there  are  infidels."  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  man  must  get  to  a  high  pitch  of  impiety  when  he  can  sit  down  and  write  an 
infidel  book  for  circulation  amongst  his  brethren.  I  am  reminded  of  the  noble  senti- 
ment which  on  one  occasion  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  President  of  this  Congress  in  a 
variation  of  the  words  of  Shakespere  : — 

"  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  :  'tis  something,  nothing  : 
'Twas  mine ;   tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my /a////, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Why  are  there  infidels  ?  One  reason  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  bad  people  in  the 
world.  Men  begin  by  being  morally  bad,  and  end  by  being  infidels.  As  St.  Augus- 
tine says,  " God  scatters  penal  blindness  over  moral  turpitude."  I  must  say  shame  to 
my  own  profession.  We  are  not  so  charitable  as  we  ought  to  be.  When  I  was  a 
clergyman  in  London  an  infidel  used  to  come  to  my  church,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did 
so  because  I  used  to  preach  Christian  charity^  and  that  if  we  clergy  showed  more  dis- 
position to  do  that,  there  would  be  less  infidelity.  Another  reason  is  that  we  have  so 
many  divisions.  It  was  said  of  the  Church  in  former  times,  '*  Behold  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another."  I  am  afraid  that  anyone  who  came  to  write  the  history 
of  Christianity  at  the  present  time  would  have  to  say,  "  Behold  how  these  Christians 
hate  one  another."  (Cries  of  "  No.")  Well,  I  hope  not,  and  that  we  do  all  love  one 
another.  I  was  touched  by  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Macaulay  with  reference  to  the 
name  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  being  on  the  baptismal  register.  I  believe  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  brother  prays  for  him  every  day,  and  that  every  day  he  is  expecting  a 
telegram  announcing  that  he  has  become  a  Christian.  I  say  it  is  a  good  sign  when 
Charles  Bradlaugh  comes  up  to  a  person  in  clerical  attire,  as  you  see  me  dressed  at  this 
present  moment,  and  says,  *'  I  have  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness  to  my  son."  I 
know  he  did  me  the  honour  of  mistaking  me  for  the  Rev.  Drummond  Ash,  who  had 
been  kind  to  his  son,  and  attended  him  in  his  dying  moments  ;  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  parley,  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  not  the  individual  he  meant,  although  I 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ash.  He  said,  "  Tell  him  from  me  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  my  son."  I  look  upon  it  as  a  favourable 
sign  when  he  expresses  gratitude  towards  a  clergyman.  I  enquired  from  Mr.  Hooper, 
his  father-in-law,  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  ever  confirmed  ;  and  I  hope  the  story 
vhicb  his  father-in-law  told  me  in  reply  is  not  accurate.     I  tell  it  in  this  Congress  in 
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order  that  it  may  be  contradicted  if  untrue.  His  father-in-law  told  me  how  it  wasthst 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  became  an  infidel.  He  had  been  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  wanted 
to  be  confirmed,  and  he  went  to  the  clergyman  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ex* 
pressed  some  doubts,  and  asked  the  clergyman  to  explain  the  doubtful  points  he  pro- 
pounded. The  only  answer  however,  he  obtained  from  the  clergyman  was,  ''  Vou  are 
an  infidel.*'  The  clergyman  then  went  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh*s  employer,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  employing  ?  You  are  employing  an  infideL"  The 
result  was  that  the  employer  sent  him  aarift,  and  when  he  got  fresh  employment  the 
clergyman  still  followed  him  up,  and  did  the  same  thing.  I  nope  this  is  not  true,  and, 
if  it  is,  I  trust  we  clergy  will  take  a  lesson  from  it,  mat  we  will  practice  Christian 
charity  and  love,  and  will  show  no  harshness  to  young  men  if  they  happen  to  express 
some  doubts  about  their  religion. 


G.  H.  H.   Oliphant-Ferguson,  Esq.,  of   Broadfield  House, 

Carlisle. 

There   has  been  a  great   difiiision  of  education  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
great  diffusion    of  popular  literature,  and   as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  from 
what   I   have    heard   to-day,  as  well  as  from  what  I  knew  before,  bad  Uteratiue 
has  a  great  deal  more  bearing  upon  immorality  than  upon  infidelity.     The  harm  is 
done  by  the  diffusion  of  bad  literature  among  young  people.     An  enquiry  has  been 
made  among  the  different  newsvendors  throughout  the  country,  and  1  find  that  the 
large  proportion  of  demand  for  this  literature  comes  from  boys  and  girls.     I  believe 
the  same  is  the  case  in  America.     Not  long  ago  an  American  judge  said  that  half  the 
criminals  who  were  tried  by  him  were  people  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  found 
from  his  experience  that  it  was  bad  reading  that  had  poisoned  the  majority  of  them. 
Mr.  Horsley  expressed  extreme  anxiety  that  some  means  should  be  taken  to  counter- 
act this  bad  literature,  and  it  appears  to  me,  having  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  that  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  produce  and  circulate  as  much  good  literature 
as  p9ssible.    There  is  a  society  in  existence,  with  which  I  am  connected,  which  has 
that  for  its  object,  namely,  the  '*Pure  Literature  Society,"  of  which  the  two  Arch- 
bishops are  vice-presidents.     It  publishes  a  catalogue  containing  upwards  of  4,000 
entertaining  and  instructive    books,  out   of  which  it    makes  grants  to  libraries  at 
half  price.      >£'6o,ooo  worth  of  books  have  been  granted  to  hbraries  at  half-price 
during  the   time  this  society  has  been  established.     I  can  give  you  a  rather  more 
hopeful  view   with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  North  of  England  than  I 
have  yet  heard  from  this  platform.     Mr.  Turner,  the  secretary,  writes  to  me  that 
he  has  been   making  an  inspection  of  the  newspaper  shops  through  four  counties 
in  the  North  of  England.     He  has  just  visited  900  newspaper  shops  in  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire.     During  the  last  tweniy-four  years  he 
has  made  upwards  of  16,000  visits  to  newspaper  shops  in  217  towns.     He  now  says, 
taking^  the  review  of  say  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  he  finds  a  great  change  in  the  class  of 
periodicals  sold.    A  greater  variety,  he  adds,  now  exists  both  for  the  young  and  the 
old,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  less  of  decided  vicious  and  impure  teaching.     He 
says  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  literature  is  sensational  and  frivolous,  and  that  the 
penny  tales  of  boy  heroes  have  a  large  sale,  and  in  his  opinion  do  the  most  harm. 
He  has  also  found  that  in  the  lowest  shops  you  may  obtain  periodicals,  some  of  which 
contain  matter  of  a  good  and  honest  kind.     In  order  to  show  that  Christian  teaching 
has  a  sort  of  prestige,  I  may  say  that  in  the  London  catalogues  of  periodicals,  under 
the  name  of   "  Christian  and  Church,"  eighteen  weekly  periodicals  and  twenty-four 
monthly  periodicals  are  found.     These  are  not  every  one  of  them  altogether  to  be 
depended   upon,  but  still  the  mere  fact  of  this  title  being  adopted  shows  the  sort 
of  influence  that  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  people. 
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CONGRESS    HALL, 

Tuesday  Evening,  September  30TH,  18S4. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  In  the  Chair. 


RIGHTS  OF  PARISHIONERS  IN  PARISH  CHURCHES. 

PAPERS. 

The  Ven.  John  Hannah,  D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and 

Vicar  of  Brighton. 

VVk  have  to  deal  this  evening  with  the  ''  Rights  of  Parishioners  in  Parish 
Churches.*'  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  enter  now  on  the  wide 
range  of  questions  which  might  be  brought  under  those  terms. 
Parishioners  have  many  kinds  of  rights  connected  with  their  parish 
churches ;  rights  in  relation  to  baptism,  marriage,  and  the  burial  service  ; 
rights  in  regard  to  instruction  and  devotion,  and  the  administration  of 
God's  Word  and  sacraments.  But  I  shall  have  more  than  enough  mate- 
rial to  occupy  the  time  allotted,  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  restricted 
sense  which  the  words  would  convey  to  any  ordinary  hearer.  Ask  the 
average  parishioner  about  his  rights  in  his  parish  church,  and  he  thinks 
instantly  and  exclusively  about  the  tenure  of  his  sitting.  The  law  of 
church  seats,  then,  is  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us ;  and  in 
dealing  with  it,  I  trust  that  we  shall  none  of  us  be  disposed  to  dwell  on 
rights  to  the  exclusion  oi  duties  ;  or  fail  to  remember,  that  when  strangers 
and  non-parishioners  enter  those  churches,  they  have  claims  on  courtesy 
and  Christian  brotherly  kindness,  which  none  of  us  would  wish  to  con- 
front by  a  hard  and  technical  assertion  of  rights. 

We  are  oAen  told  that  the  two  dangers  which  parishioners  have  to 
fear  in  respect  to  their  sittings  are  monopolies  within  the  parish,  and 
invasions  from  without.  But  as  I  hsCve  just  intimated,  these  two  dangers 
do  not  stand  on  the  same  level,  and  are  not  to  be  equally  dreaded  and 
avoided.  The  prescriptive  claim  to  property  in  pews,  on  whatever 
ground  it  is  rested,  represents  a  simple  monopoly,  by  means  of  which 
one  part  of  the  parish  appropriates  a  portion  of  the  common  heritage 
of  all ;  and  such  a  claim,  with  rare  and  special  exceptions,  is  unjust  and 
indefensible.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  levying  of  pew-rents 
in  a  parish  church,  except  in  cases  of  recent  date  under  the  authority 
of  some  Church  Building  Act,  is  absolutely  illegal,  under  whatsoever 
specious  pretext  or  arrangement  it  may  be  veiled.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  outsiders  in  large  numbers  is  often  represented  as  an 
intrusion  on  the  rights  of  parishioners,  made  by  persons  who  have  no 
legal  claim  on  accommodation,  because  they  presumably  do  not  possess 
the  franchise  of  even  a  temporary  residence  within  the  limits  of  the 
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parish.  This  is  a  complaint  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  we  ought  to  meet  it  by  any  system 
of  appropriation,  a  remedy  which  seems  to  me  to  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

I. — ^To  begin,  however,  with  the  first  of  these  two  dangers.  The 
common  law  of  England  teaches,  that  *'  the  use  of  the  body  of  the 
church  is  common  to  all  parishioners,"  subject  of  course  to  the  condi- 
tions agreed  on  by  Church  and  State  as  to  the  persons  who  shall 
minister,  the  doctrine  they  shall  preach,  and  the  ritual  they  shall  use 
within  the  consecrated  walls.  Subject  to  this  obvious  and  necessary  re- 
striction, the  parish  church  is  the  inheritance  and  sacred  refuge  of  all 
the  parishioners ;  for  whom  it  was  endowed  and  built ;  by  whom  it 
ought  be  maintained  and  repaired  ;  to  whom  it  is  meant  to  stand  forth 
as  the  home  and  centre  of  their  spiritual  life ;  the  house  of  God  ;  the 
gate  of  heaven. 

The  worst  forms  of  appropriation  have  now  been  generally  got  rid  of. 
We  see  few  remaining  specimens,  even  in  village  churches,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  monstrosities,  sleeping-boxes  for  the  farmer,  and  little  drawing- 
rooms  for  the  squire  ;  **  the  wooden  walls,"  as  Archdeacon  Hare  used 
to  say,  "  within  which  selfishness  encased  itself."  But  while  pews  are 
falling,  appropriation  lingers.  Yet  proofs  accumulate  on  every  hand, 
that  this  parochial  monopoly  of  the  appropriation  of  pews  ranks  among 
the  foremost  of  the  obstacles .  which  have  excluded  so  many  of  the 
working-classes  from  our  churches.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  am 
able  to  bring  fresh  evidence  before  you. 

The  Evangelisation  Committee  of  the  London  Diocesan  Conference 
lately  held  a  conference  with  working-men  to  consider  {inter  alia)  the 
question,  '*  Why  don't  working-people  of  all  classes  attend  Christian 
worship  in  their  thousands  ?  "     In  the  summary  of  results,  which  they 
propose  to  ask  the  Diocesan  Conference  to  consider  at  its  next  meeting, 
we  are  told — "  Had  the  warmest  admirer  of  the  pew-system  been  present 
at  this  conference,  he  must  have  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong  with 
his  system,  when  every  working-man  who  spoke  upon  this  question  con- 
demned the  system  in  no  measured  terms."     I  will  give  you  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  opinions  referred  to.     Says  a  bookbinder  from  Uxbridge : — 
**  Coldness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the  pew-system,  accounted  for 
thousands  of  working-people  not  attending  Christian  worship."    Says  a 
railway  man  from  Stratford  : — **  Above  all,  we  must  have  free  and  open 
churches,   and  bright  and  hearty    services."     A    labourer    from  the 
Borough  complains  that  the  Church  used  till  recently  to  adopt  the 
**  same  system  as  adopted  in  theatres,  in  giving  the  best  places  to  those 
who  can  pay  most  money."     Another  labourer  declares  that  the  work 
"  will  not  be  done  by  building  grand  churches  with  pews  for  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay.'*    A  speaker  from  Hackney  ranks  first  among 
the  remedies  he  would  suggest : — "  Root  out  the  pew-system,  and  make 
every  seat  free."    The  next  speaker  follows  suit : — "  Cut  down  the  pew- 
system  to  start  with.     If  people  do  not  feel  that  all  are  equal  in  the 
House  of  God,  they  cannot  feel  that  all  are  welcome."    The  next :  "  In 
theory  all  men  are  equal  in  the  church  ;  in  practice  all  the  petty  distinc- 
tions of  the  world  are  recognised."    Now  these  are,  of  course,  the  rough 
honest  words  of  plain  working-men.     We  thank  God  when  the  working- 
men  will  tell  us  their  very  inmost  mind  so  plainly.     But  I  could  show 
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you,  if  time  permitted,  that  on  this  point  the  clergy,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  are  singing  exactly  the  same  tune. 

Among  the  causes  suggested  for  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Church  in 
many  cases  to  reach  the  bulk  of  the  people,  I  have  known  one  clergy- 
man after  another  rank  "  first  and  foremost  the  pew-system ; "  and  com- 
plain that  "pew-rented  churches,  and  pew-appropriated  churches, 
virtually  shut  their  doors  to  the  majority  of  the  people."  I  have  known 
the  incumbent  of  a  proprietary  chapel,  smarting  under  the  difficulties 
of  his  own  position,  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  bad  effects  of  "  frown- 
ing pews."  I  have  known  clerical  meetings,  one  after  another,  unani- 
mous in  saying,  that  ''  all  churches  should  be  free  and  open,'*  and 
"  that,  of  course,  all  such  obstacles  as  are  involved  in  the  pew-system 
should  be  removed." 

Now,  independently  of  the  abstract  question  of  rights,  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  the  grounds  on  which  these  opinions  rest.  Appropriation 
has  a  necessary  tendency  to  rouse  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  excluded.  It  keeps  up  the  most  invidious  form  of  social 
distinction ;  of  honour  to  the  "  gold  ring  "  and  **  goodly  apparel,"  in 
the  very  place  in  which  we  are  specially  bound  to  recognise  all  men  as 
equal,  the  ransomed  brethren  of  a  common  Redeemer.  It  relegates 
the  poor,  who  are  often  hard  of  hearing,  to  distant  incommodious  cor- 
ners. It  gives  rise  to  endless  disputes  and  litigations ;  for  nothing  is  a 
more  fertile  source  of  litigation  than  the  property  in  pews.  It  breaks 
the  heart  of  the  pastor  to  see  close  before  him  and  around  him  the 
benches  which  are  kept  almost  empty  by  an  exclusive  monopoly,  while 
the  poor  are  crowding  in  the  distance  like  outer  Gentiles,  where  his  eye 
cannot  catch  them,  and  his  voice  cannot  reach  them.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  a  mission  have  been  frequently  destroyed,  when  the  happy 
freedom  of  the  mission  fortnight  has  been  suddenly  cancelled  by  the 
revival  of  the  claims  to  pews. 

It  is  true  that  some  exceptions  may  be  found  to  prove  the  rule.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  ancient  faculties,  which  are  fast  dying  out,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Nor  would  any  one  object  to  reserve  a 
seat  for  the  founder  or  builder  of  a  church,  except  indeed  it  were  the 
founder  or  builder  himself,  who  in  the  present  temper  of  churchmen 
would  probably  be  the  last  to  tolerate  or  claim  it.  But  in  spite  of  such 
exceptions,  I  should  venture  to  sum  up  this  part  of  the  subject  by  say- 
ing, that  whether  this  monopoly  of  pews  is  rested  on  prescription,  or  pos- 
session, or  appropriation,  or  mere  mistake,  or  usurpation,  it  is  as  much  at 
variance  with  old  English  law,  as  it  is  with  apostolic  teaching.  It  is  a 
distinct  infringement  of  the  rights  of  parishioners  ;  and  is  as  indefensible 
in  theory  as  it  is  prejudicial  in  practice. 

2.— I  turn  now  to  the  other  question  which  I  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set; how  are  we  to  protect  the  rights  of  parishioners  against  the  dreaded 
inroads  of  alleged  multitudes  of  outsiders,  who  are  threatening,  we  are 
told,  to  crowd  them  out  of  their  own  churches  ? 

No  doubt  there  is  some  force  in  this  difficulty,  though  I  think  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  overstated.  I  have  found  no  such  hindrance  in 
canying  out  the  free  system  in  Brighton,  where,  of  course,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  we  should  be  especially  exposed  to  the 
encroachments  of  visitors.  There  are  23  churches  and  chapels  of 
the  Establishment  within  the  old  parish  of  Brighton,  of  which   13 
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are  absolutely  free;  viz.,  ten  independent  parish  churches,  nine  of 
tliem  constituted  as  such  within  the  last  few  years ;  two  Peel  districts, 
and  one  mission  chapel.  The  other  ten  continue  to  be  partially  pew- 
rented  ;  but,  of  course,  none  of  them  possess  the  parish  church  status. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  these  chapels-of-ease  for  the  many  important 
services  which  they  render  to  the  parish  ;  and  in  part,  I  frankly  acknow- 
ledge, for  the  relief  which  they  afford  by  giving  shelter  to  those  who 
cannot  get  over  their  affection  for  a  pew.  Now  I  don*t  for  a  moment 
afHrm  that  the  13  free  churches  arq  exempted  from  all  the  difficulties 
by  which  even  the  best  of  our  arrangements  are  beset.  One 
certainly  does  hear  occasional  complaints,  that  where  there  is  a 
specially  ornate  service,  or  a  famous  preacher,  or  any  similar  attraction, 
in  one  of  these  free  churches,  the  habitual  worshippers  are  apt  to  be 
just  a  little  crushed  and  crowded.  But  we  generally  find  that  if  people 
will  only  come  early,  and  use  tact  and  discretion,  and  show  a  willing 
and  accommodating  temper,  the  difficulty  is  after  all  a  mere  bugbear, 
and  the  worshippers  are  as  well  contented  as  is  compatible  with  the 
sacred  right  of  grumbling  inherent  in  our  English  human  nature. 
Certainly  they  are  a  great  deal  more  happy  and  contented  than  if 
they  were  still  bickering  about  their  pews.  And  after  all  there  is 
something  anomalous  in  being  so  afraid  of  the  entry  of  hypothetical 
multitudes,  when  we  are  all  asking  so  eagerly  how  and  why  it  is,  that  we 
do  not  succeed  better  in  gathering  what  people  call  "  the  masses  *'  in 
their  thousands  into  our  churches. 

In  fact,  this  whole  subject  should  be  rested  on  a  higher  principle, 
and  solved  by  the  invocation  of  a  nobler  law.  That  a  church  is  free 
to  all  the  parishioners  does  not  mean  that  it  is  also  restricted  to  the 
same  class.  The  Church  of  God  in  England  is  one  body,  and  we  nciiist 
recognise  a  solidarity  of  interests  in  all  its  members.  We  are  not 
Congregationalists,  but  Churchmen ;  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
welcome  the  stranger  and  the  wayfarer  to  the  best  accommodation 
which  we  have  to  offer.  Parishioners  have  a  right  to  be  admitted,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  exclude.  In  short,  we  may  repeat  and  readjust 
our  former  argument.  As  a  pew-holder  ought  not  to  uphold  his  mono- 
poly against  the  rest  of  the  parish,  so  the  parishioners  ought  not  to 
turn  their  parish  church  into  one  grand  monopoly,  and  uphold  it  against 
members  of  the  Church  at  large.  The  cure  for  the  alleged  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  more  early  attendance  \  in  more  frequent  services  ;  in  a  general 
brightening  of  worship  in  all  churches  alike ;  for  what  right  has  a  dull 
parish  to  utilise  its  dulness,  by  driving  its  people  away  to  invade  their 
neighbours  ?  Above  all,  we  must  seek  the  remedy  in  a  wider  extension 
of  true  Christian  courtesy  and  love,  which  shows  an  eagerness  to 
welcome  the  stranger,  rather  than  a  jealous  dread  of  his  intrusion. 
And  in  applying  this  remedy,  we  look  especially  to  the  churchwardens 
and  sidesmen,  on  whose  functions  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the 
l)arishioners,  I  must  say  a  few  words  before  I  close 

Churchwardens  are  often  described  as  officers  of  tlie  bishop,  and  it 
is  held  that,  as  such,  it  is  one  of  their  duties  to  seat  the  parishioners  ; 
to  which  Sir  John  Nicholl,  though  with  some  qualifications,  added  the 
unfortunate  words — "  according  to  their  rank  and  station."  All  parts 
of  this  statement  seem  to  require  some  modification.  The  office  of 
churchwarden  is  older  than  the  introduction  of  fixed  seats  in  churches  ; 
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and  the  current  definitions  of  their  duties  in  regard  to  seats  rest  only 
Wi^^  obiter  dicta  of  judges;  which,  however  much  we  may  respect 
them,  cannot  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  decrees  of  ancient  law. 
To  take  account  in  church  of  the  ''  rank  and  station  "  of  parishioners 
looks  like  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  rule  of  the  inspired  Apostle, 
which  is  prior  to  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  churchwardens  are 
officers  of  the  bishop  only  in  a  limited  degree.  The  archdeacon 
ministerially  admits  them  to  office  ;  but  neither  bishop  nor  archdeacon 
has  anything  to  do  with  their  appointment ;  and  a  mandamus  would  be 
issued,  if  asked  for,  against  an  archdeacon  who  challenged  a  nomination 
on  the  ground  of  unsuitability  in  the  nominee  of  either  the  rector  or 
the  vestry,  who  are  held  to  be  the  proper  "judges  of  the  fitness  and 
qualifications  of  the  persons  they  choose  for  that  office."  Neither  can 
the  bishop  dismiss  them ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  obey  his  orders,  I  fear 
he  has  no  remedy.  They  are  appointed,  as  the  Canon  says,  by  "  the 
joint  or  several  choice  *'  of  pastor  and  people.  They  are  the  legal  link 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  they  make  presentments  to  the 
Ordinary  as  wardens  of  the  parish.  They  may  be  employed  by  the 
bishop,  who  is  the  ultimate  authority,  on  the  ground  of  their  position 
and  the  advantages  it  gives ;  but,  except  in  a  very  non-natural  sense, 
we  can  scarcely  impose  the  title  of  his  "  officers  '*  on  functionaries  whom 
he  can  neither  nominate,  nor  object  to,  nor  control,  nor  dismiss. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  good  set  of  church- 
wardens, assisted  in  large  churches  by  a  body  of  sidesmen.  But  it  is 
neither  their  right  nor  theif  duty  to  create  monopolies,  either  within  the 
parish  or  in  the  parish  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  their  right  or  duty  to  label 
pews,  or  frown  away  strangers,  or  to  have  **  respect  of  persons  "  in  the 
House  of  God ;  -  or  to  appropriate  to  individuals  any  portion  of  the 
common  property  of  all.  They  should,  at  all  the  services,  be  present  to 
help,  present  to  arrange,  present  to  control ;  not  to  flaunt  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers  the  rights  of  parishioners,  but  to  maintain  and  set  forth  by 
practice  and  example,  that  those  rights  are  ennobled  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  duties ;  and  that  the  highest  exercise  of  right  is  to  recognise 
the  privilege  of  welcoming  the  stranger  to  the  House  of  God. 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  at  length  of  the  position  of  the 
Ordinary  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  parishioners  in  parish  churches.  In 
this,  as  in  all  similar  questions,  the  ultimate  authority  rests,  as  I  have 
said,  with  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the 
common  interest  of  all  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge.  The  Church 
has  been  deeply  indebted  to  many  of  the  bishops,  who  have  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  rights  of  the  parishioners,  and  of  all  other 
Christian  people,  with  a  force  and  authority  which  carry  their  judgments 
above  challenge  or  appeal.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  lordships, 
whether  through  the  agency  of  churchwardens  or  otherwise,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  always  ready  to  cast  the  shield  of  their  high  position  over 
all  who  may  require  its  protection,  in  conformity  with  their  sacred 
commission  as  our  fathers  in  God. 
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The    Rev.    T.    E.    ESPIN,    D.D.,    Rector    of    Wallasey,    and 
Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses  of  Chester  and  Liverpool 

The  subject  is  not  limited  to  questions  connected  with  church  sittings. 
What  shall  we  say,  for  instance,  about  the  right  of  free  access  to  the 
church  ?  If  the  church  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  parishioners, 
they  ought,  one  might  argue,  to  be  able  to  get  into  it  at  all  reasonable 
times ;  and  if  you  lock  it  up  for  safety's  sake  all  the  week  long,  except 
a  few  hours  on  the  first  day,  then  it  becomes  a  question  whether  every 
parishioner  may  not  have  a  right  to  a  key.  Some  very  serious  questions 
might  be  stirred  also  about  rights  to  services  in  the  parish  churches ; 
whether  the  full  measure  which  Church  rule  contemplates  and  provides 
for,  if  it  do  not  secure  it,  is  not  a  right ;  such  as  a  double  daily  service 
and  a  weekly  Communion.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  to  church  sittings 
that  our  attention  this  evening  is  expected  to  be  mainly  directed; 
though  of  course  the  rights  of  parishioners  are  much  older  in  the  parish 
churches  than  are  the  sittings ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  early  times 
there  were  no  sittings  at  all  provided  for  the  congregations  in  the  churches. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  no  parishioner  ever  thought  of  sitting  during 
any  part  of  divine  service  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
An  occasional  bench  or  two  there  certainly  were  in  some,  perhaps  most 
churches  ;  but  they  were  apparently  intended,  like  the  seats  in  the 
church  porch,  for  waiting  between  services,  or  for  those  to  rest  on  who 
might  find  in  the  sacred  precincts  what  many  might  be  glad  to  find  now 
in  our  noisy,  bustling  centres  of  population — a  quiet  spot,  freely  accessible 
for  thought  or  prayer  or  reading,  such  as  at  home  many  can  never  have. 
Sermons  until  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  many,  and  perhaps  were 
not  long.  The  lections  from  Holy  Scriptures  were  very  short  likewise. 
Both  these  elements  of  instruction  were  wisely  amplified  at  that  time, 
and  permanent  sitting  accommodation  had  soon  to  be  provided  accord- 
ingly. The  clergy  had,  at  any  rate  from  quite  the  earlier  days  of  the 
middle  ages,  choir  stalls.  The  patron  of  the  church,  representing  its 
founder,  was  likewise  recognised  by  the  Synods  of  the  thirteenth  and 
following  century  as  entitled  to  a  stall  amongst  them.  So  was  the  King 
and  his  lords.  Then  came  the  mayor  in  the  borough  and  the  squire  in 
the  county.  In  short,  by  the  time  that  it  became  in  a  manner  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  congregation  to  sit  at  intervals  during 
divine  service,  the  germ  of  sittings  differentiated  according  to  earthly 
rank  had  established  itself.  For  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  these  matters 
to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line.  One  cannot  see  why  one  roan's  temporal 
dignity  and  social  rank,  whatever  it  be,  should  not  as  justly  claim  to  be 
marked  as  another  man's ;  and  wherever  you  fix  the  demarcation  which 
severs  the  privileged  individuals  from  the  undistinguished  multitude, 
personal  offence  must  needs  be  given.  Open  benches  undoubtedly  were 
the  first  form  of  seats  introduced  for  parishioners  generally ;  but  under 
the  influences  to  which  I  have  adverted  these  soon  began  to  give  place 
to  private  inclosures,  modelled  after  the  capacious  dimensions  of  the 
official  or  aristocratic  pews.  The  earliest  sample  of  the  square  pew, 
with  two  seats  facing  each  other,  and  a  cross  seat  at  the  top,  bears  date, 
I  believe,  a.d.  1601.  There  is  no  known  example  of  a  range  of  such 
double  pews  until  a,d.  1634.  Doors  were  occasionally  attached  to 
official  stalls  as  early,  at  any  rate^  as  a.d.  1500 ;  but  they  came  into 
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general  use  when  the  square  pews  were  erected,  and  we  sometimes  see 
Jacobean  doors  put  upon  much  older  seats.     Locks  to  prevent  intrusion 
on  these  fenced  precincts  were  soon  found  indispensable.     In  a.d.  1631 
we  find  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ordering  the  removal  of  the  locks 
which  had  been  placed  on  certain  pews  in  a  Hampshire  church  (Elevet- 
ham)  "  because  the  same  had  been  set  on  the  pews  without  a  faculty."* 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  it  was  certainly  customary  to  keep  the  pews 
locked  up.      This  appears  from  a  remark  in  Fepys's  Diary  under  date 
Christmas  Day,  i66i.t    When  distinguished  persons  acquired  appro- 
priated seats  for  themselves  they  natiually  took  their  families  into  them 
with  themselves.    In  primitive  times  the  sexes  were  always  separated  in 
chtirch,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  a  long 
catena  of  later  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham.     And  the  earlier  faculties 
which  grant  pews  to  individuals  speak  generally  of  them  as  for  the  males 
or  the  females  only  of  the  family.    There  are  repeated  references  also  in 
churchwardens'  accounts,  not  only  to  women's  seats,  but  to  seats  set 
ap>art  for  the  matrons  or  the  maids.     The  church  authorities  seem  to 
have  set  themselves  against  innoviations  in  these  arrangements.      In 
1620  a  certain  Mr.  Loveday,  of  Cripplegate  Within,  was  had  up  before 
the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  and  admonished  for  sitting  in  the  same 
pew  with  his  wife,  which  the  learned  Chancellor  stigmatised  as  "  highly 
indecent'*    Repeated  inquiries  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
Visitation  Articles  of  the  Caroline  Bishops.    Thus  Bishop  Wren  asks  in 
A.D.  1636  : — **  Are  all  the  pews  and  seats  in  the  church  so  ordered  that 
they  which  are  in  them  may  also  conveniently  kneel  down  in  the  time  of 
prayer,  and  have  their  faces  eastward  toward  the  holy  table ;  and  also 
that  men  and  women  do  not  sit  promiscuously  together  ?  "    But  appro- 
priation of  seats  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  are  two  quite  discordant 
principles.      The  idea  of  a  church  congregation  as  consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  families  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  parishes  and 
generally  prevailed.      Connected  with  this  was   another    innovation. 
Family  privacy  and  comfort  demanded  seclusion  ;  and  some  other 
motives  came  in  also  with  many  to  make  them  wish  to  esconce  them- 
selves behind  high  wainscot.    Certain  observances  were  ordered  in  these 
years,  and  enforced  too  by  authority,  which  many  did  not  like.     Such 
were  bowing  at  the  Saviour's  name,  and  standing  at  the  creeds  and  the 
doxologies,  for  the  custom  then  was  to  sit  whilst  the  Psalms  were  sung. 
Recusancy  in  such  matters  could  not  so  easily  be  detected   when 
sheltered  in  a  tall  pew  five  feet  or  more  high,  as  pews  were  often  made 
in  the  years  before  the  Protectorate.     Dr.  Cosin,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Durham,  then,  I  suppose,  an  Archdeacon,  is  charged  with  being  very 
severe  in  such  matters.     He  spoke  even  to  "  gentlewomen  of  the  highest 
rank  sitting  in  their  pews ;  '  Can  ye  not  stand,  you  lazie  sows  ?  '  taking 
them  by  the  arms  and  tearing  their  sleeves  to  raise  them  up  when  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  sung."     So  says  Peter  Smart  in  Canterbert^s  Cruelty^ 
published  in  a.d.  1643.     But  we  must  not  take  all  he  says  for  gospel. 
Naturally  enough  the  occupants   of   these  private  domiciles  stinted 
nothing  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  them.    At  Cholderton  there 

*  Heales's  Church  Seats  and  Pews,  i.,  p.  152. 

+  *'  In  the  morning  to  church,  where  at  the  door  of  our  pew  I  was  fain  to  stay 
because  the  sexton  had  not  opened  the  door.     A  good  sermon  by  Mr.  Mills.'* 
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was  a  pew  with  glazed  windows  to  enable  those  who  sat  in  it  to  see  the 
preacher  or  the  congregation,  and  windows  too  with  sliding  shutters. 
Sometimes  their  privacy  was  invaded  by  unwelcome  intruders,  for  there 
is  an  entry  in  the  church  books  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  under 
A.D.  1610,  *•  Paid  to  Goodwyfe  Wells  for  salt  to  destroy  the  fleas  in  the 
churchwarden's  pew,  6A"     It  would  thus  seem  that  the  churchwardens' 
pew,  at  any  rate,  was  upholstered.    And  thus  the  parish  churches  became 
choked  up  in  two  or  three  generations  with  these  enclosures.    As  the 
wealthy  hid  themselves  in  large  square  or  oblong  boxes,  so  those  of 
shorter    purse    emulously    cooped    themselves    up  in  deep    wooden 
troughs,  very  often  nailing  precious  old  screenwork  to  the  existing 
oak  benches  in  order  to  make  their  fencing  of  the  fashionable  height. 
Soon  these  encroachments  on  the  area  began  to  tell  seriously.    The 
cheapest  way  to  obtain  more  sittings  was  to  build  galleries ;  and  these, 
accordingly,  under  the  name  of  "lofts  "  or  "scaffolds,"  came  into  notice 
in  the  latter  years  of  King  Charles  I. ;  and  became  much  more  common 
after  the  Restoration. 

Rents  for  pews  were  not  very  far  behind  when  ^««j/-proprietary  rights 
once  gained  a  footing.  Churchwardens  and  vestries  began  to  make  a 
charge  for  these  privileges,  especially  in  London,  where  the  vestrymen 
were  wont  to  display  a  somewhat  invasive  temper.  We  find  them 
naming  both  churchwardens,  claiming  chancel  as  well  as  nave,  and 
dealing  freely  with  pews  and  sittings,  without  apparently  troubling  them- 
selves much  about  Bishop  and  Chancellor,  in  such  parishes  as  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  and  St.  Michael's,  CornhilL  But  some  uncertainty 
hangs  over  early  notices  of  **  gatherings  for  the  pews,"  as  these  are 
called  in  the  accounts  of  the  latter  church  about  1555  ;  for  we  do  not 
know  how  far  they  might  be  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  about  this 
time,  however,  that  Bishop  Bale,  a  very  vituperative  writer,  in  denouncing 
various  kinds  of  Popish  money  getting,  speaks  of  "  shrines,  images, 
church  stoles,  (i.e.  stools)  and  pews  that  are  well  payed  for  "  {Image  of  Both 
Churches).  The  Ecclesiastical  courts  always  condemned  the  practice  of 
pew-renting  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  set  up ;  but  we  know  how 
it  spread  notwithstanding.  The  successive  Church  Building  Acts, 
which  date  from  ad.  18 18,  in  adopting  and  enacting  the  system  in 
churches  founded  in  pursuance  of  their  provisions,  did  no  more  than 
follow  the  custom  of  the  country  \  and  by  following  it  contributed  very 
much  to  extend  and  to  prolong  it. 

It  is  certain  very  many  of  these  pews  and  galleries  were  erected 
without  any  warrant  whatever,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  great  or  the 
wealthy,  in  mere  usurpation.  But  not  seldom,  too,  the  sanction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  was  sought  and  obtained.  The  applications  appear 
to  have  been  often  ex  parte ^  but  opposition  to  them  seems  to  have  been 
very  rare  indeed.  The  consent  of  incumbent  and  churchwardens  is 
often  pleaded.  It  is  alleged  also  very  commonly  that  petitioners  had 
no  seat  suitable  to  their  quality,  and  were  willing  to  build  at  their  own 
cost  Then  we  find  allegations  that  the  church  will  be  improved  by  the 
new  structure,  and  even  beautified,  and  its  accommodation  increased. 
The  courts  followed  no  system  in  making  the  grants  demanded  of 
them  ;  sometimes  they  appropriate  the  seat  to  a  man  and  his  family  ; 
sometimes  to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  the  survivor  ;  sometimes  for  a 
term  of  years  ;  sometimes  so  long  as  they  attend  the  church  or  remain 
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parishioners.  Doubtless  the  exaction  of  rents  was  helped  in  many  cases 
by  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  was  made  quite  indefinitely.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  in  many  cases  the  court  neither  intended  to  do  nor 
did  what  has  been  supposed.  In  the  registers  at  Chester  there  are  very 
many  faculties  recorded  decreed  a  few  years  before  or  after  a.d.  1700, 
with  clauses  like  this  :  the  applicants,  mostly  a  group  of  parishioners, 
are  authorised  to  erect  a  gallery  of  specified  dimensions ;  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  and  their  successors  respectively  such  of  the  seats  or  pews 
in  it  as  they  think  fit  and  have  occasion  for ;  and  to  '*  dispose  of  the  rest 
to  such  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  as  stand  in  need  of  the 
same,  and  will  at  reasonable  rates  in  proportion  to  the  charge  expended 
on  this  account  become  purchasers  thereof,  to  and  for  the  use  of  stand- 
ing, sitting,  and  kneeling,  and  hearing  divine  service,  and  sermons  in  the 
same."  This  is  to  our  idea  very  objectionable;  But  this  represents 
the  manner  in  which  our  forefathers  then  found  it  most  easy  to  enlarge 
the  church  accommodation  without  putting  the  parish  to  expense.  And 
observe  there  appears  to  be  nothing  here  to  show  that  my  worshipful 
predecessors  ever  supposed  that  these  seats  would  be  locked  up  and 
kept  empty  when  their  proprietors  did  not  want  them.  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  warrant  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  seats  for  all  time. 
It  looks  as  if  the  clause  in  the  faculty  authorising  one  sale  was  intended 
to  recoup  the  enterprising  parishioners  who  built  the  gallery,  and  that 
then  its  authority  was  spent. 

A  few  words  may  be  in  place  about  the  churchwardens.    Mr.  Toul- 
nain  Smith,  in  his  book  entitled   "  The  Parish,*  says  roundly,  "  that 
churchwardens  are  not  and  never  were  ecclesiastical  officers ;  that  they 
are  merely  temporal  officers  ;  chosen  by  the  laymen  of  the  parish  to  take 
charge  of  things  of  temporal  estate,"  and  vehement  protests  are  made 
by  him  against  this  '*  encroachnAent "  of  the  church  authorities  upon  the 
office.     But  any  one  who  will  read  a  few  pages  of  his  work  will  see  how 
inconsistent  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  is  with  himself  in  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  will  notice  also  how  his  Nonconformist  prejudice  utterly 
distorts  his  views  both  of  law  and  history.    The  "  encroachments  "  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  have  been  all  from  the  other  side.     Mr.  Toul- 
min Smith  affirms  much  the  same  things  about  the  parish  as  he  does 
about  its  churchwardens,  and  with  just  as  little  accuracy.    The  parish  is 
essentially  a  district  for  spiritual  purposes.     A  parish  is  ''  a  circuit  of 
ground  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  person  who  has  cure  of  souls 
therein."    When  Englishmen  awoke  to  the  need  of  taking  corporate 
action  for  certain  locsd  purposes,  the  country  was  already  mapped  out 
into  these  ecclesiastical  divisions.    And  the  parish  vestry  and  its  officers, 
originally  constituted  for  Church  purposes,  became  in  process  of  time 
clothed  with  various  secular  duties  by  the  State  for  the  temporal  ad- 
vantj^e  of  the  community.     It  is  too  bad  now  to  turn  round  and  claim 
the  whole  machinery  and  managers  as  merely  temporal  functionaries. 
The  name  churchwardens  and  their  admission  by  the  Ordinary,  which 
the  lawyers  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  extenuate  and  get  rid 
of  as  much  as  possible,  bear  clear  witness  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
office.    The  earliest  mention  I  know  of  churchwardens  is  in  Lynd- 
wood's  "  Provinciale,"  where  they  are  called   "Guardiani   Ecclesiae." 

*  *'  The  Parish,"  by  Toulmin  Smith,  2nd  edition,  1857,  pp.  69,  70,  90,  etc. 
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But  Lyndwood,  writing  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  refers  to  them  in 
connection  with  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Walter  Reynold  bearing 
date  A.D.  1322  ;  and  they  would  seem  to  have  been  in  full  responsibility 
as  guardians  of  the  Church  and  the  Church's  goods  at  that  earlier  date. 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  may  call  this  a  temporal  function  if  he  will.    It  is  any- 
how an  ecclesiastical  function   also,  and  for  its  due  discharge  the 
churchwardens  beyond  a  doubt  had  to  answer  to  the  bishop,  whence  they 
surely  may  be  properly  designated  the  bishop's  officers.     As  regards  their 
election,  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  says  that  Canon  89  of  1603  makes  a  dar- 
ing and  insidious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  parishioners  in  speak- 
ing of  the  appointment  as  resting  with  incumbent  and  vestry,  and  in  pre- 
scribing that  if  they  differ  the  incumbent  shall  name  one,  the  vestry  the 
other.    No  doubt  the  original  view  was  that  they  should  be  chosen  by 
incumbent  and  vestry  jointly ;   or  rather  by  the  vestry  of  which  the 
incumbent  is  chairman  and  head.     But  in  many  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire    parishes    both  have  been  ousted  from  their  rights.     The 
wardens — sometimes  four  or  six  in  number — are  named  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  or  by  the  court  leet.     Another  anomaly  is  found  in  ancient 
parishes  divided  by  the  Church  Building  Acts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  householders  in  the  new  parish  elect  their  own  churchwarden.    But 
those  who  inhabit  what  remains  to  the  mother  church  do  not  have  the 
same  right.     Every  ratepayer  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ancient  parish 
retains  his  right  to  come  to  the  ancient  parish  vestry  meeting  and  take  a 
share  in  its  business.     The  fact  is,  that  the  civil  and  temporal  functions 
which  clustered  round  the  office  of  churchwarden  have  dropped  away, 
and  it  is  time  that  the  law  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  thus  resulting. 
Nor  since  chuch-rates  are  no  more,  can  I  see  any  right  and  justice  in  rate- 
payers as  such  coming  to  the  church  vestry,  dealing  with  moneys  which  are 
merely  freewill  offerings,  and  electing  a  churchwarden  whose  sole  duties 
now  centre  round  the  church  and  its  services.    The  Compulsory  Church- 
rates  Abolition  Act  of  1868  recognises  the  right  principle  in  that  it  takes 
away  from  a  man  who  does  not  pay  a  voluntary  church  rate  all  vote 
and  voice  about  the  expenditure  of  money  to  which  he  has  refused  to 
contribute.     I  think  the  rights  of  parishioners  in  their  parish  churches 
are  invaded  when  money  offered  by  them  on  the  Lord's-table  is  taken 
and  disposed  of  by  men  who  need  not  be  Churchmen  or  Christians  at 
all.      As  regards    seating  the  parishioners   I   believe   that   generally 
speaking  the  best  thing  the  churchwardens  can  do  is  to   leave    the 
parishioners  to  seat  themselves.      But,  as   a  safeguard  to   the   rights 
of  parishioners,  I  think  also  that  it  is  important  that  the  power  of  the 
churchwardens  in  this  matter  should  be  recognised  and   preserved. 
They  are  bound  to  interpose  in  case  of  indecorum  or  disorder,  or   to 
prevent  parishioners  being  ousted  by  an  influx  of  strangers.     When   the 
church  has  ample  room  for  all,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  sittings  being 
appropriated  if  desired,  provided  that  no  personal  preferences  be  given, 
and  possession  resumed  of  the  whole  every  Easter.      In  fact  a  church- 
warden's power  extends  only  to  his  year  of  office.     The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  proprietary  ideas  in  church  seats, 
and  the  main  reason  why  I  ventured  to  review  the  history  of  pew  pro- 
prietorship was  this — that  it  seemed  to  me  instructive,  and  a  very  neces- 
sary warning  to  note  how  one  evil  grew  as  it  were  spontaneously  out  of 
another.     Each  free  sitting  ought  to  be  provided  with  its  own  kneeler. 
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Bible,  Praycfr  Book,  and  Hymn  Book.  People  should  have  nothing  to 
take  to  church  but  themselves.  When  these  private  properties  are  left 
in  church,  the  owner  expects  to  find  them  where  he  left  them,  and  a  sort 
of  proprietorship  in  the  seat  is  unconsciously  established.  Our  free  and 
open  church  societies  have  done  good  work ;  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  they  have  sometimes  said  and  done  things  which  are 
to  be  r^etted.  One  of  these  societies  has  of  late  been  warmly 
espousing  the  views  of  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted.  Might  I  hint  that  it  is  better  not  to  go  to  determined 
enemies  of  the  Church  for  the  history  of  Church  institutions,  and  for  a 
right  estimate  of  the  character  and  duties  of  Church  officers  ?  And 
I  would  hint  also  that  in  many  of  our  parishes  we  find  godly  and  in- 
fluential men  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  churchwarden's  office, 
just  because  they  esteem  it  to  be  precisely  what  these  men  say  it  is  not 
— an  office  pertaining  to  the  things  of  God,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
they  are  answerable  to  their  bishop.  So  again  the  same  zealots  are 
backing  Mr.  Albert  Grey's  Parish  Churches  Bill,  which  practically 
abolishes  the  episcopal  authority  over  church  seats.  Might  I  once  again 
remark  that  it  seems  dangerous,  and  pessimi  exempli^  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  Parliament  in  these  times  to  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  ? 
I  protest  also  against  the  unjust  and  sometimes  cruel  words  which 
have  been  used  about  some  incumbents  and  churchwardens,  because, 
having  unfortunately  inherited  a  bad  system,  they  don't  see  their  way 
instantly  to  upset  all  their  existing  arrangements,  declare  every  seat  free 
and  unappropriated,  and  debit  every  expense  to  the  offertory.  In  many 
parishes  you  could  not  get  any  men  to  accept  the  office  of  warden  at  all 
with  no  resource  for  funds  except  one  which  they  have  been  wont  to 
regard  as  precarious.  I  protest  against  the  language  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  interests  of  the  free  and  open  church  movement  itself, 
because  its  champions  often  prejudice  their  own  cause  by  their  intem- 
perate advocacy.  For  the  most  part  incumbents  of  pew  rented  churches 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  get  a  substantial  endowment,  and  to  emanci- 
pate their  church  seats ;  but  when  not  only  the  church  expenses,  but  the 
bread  of  his  wife  and  children  come  out  of  pew  rents,  a  man  may  be 
forgiven  if  he  thinks  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice  before  he  abolishes 
them.  And  remember  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  do  not 
recognise  such  surrender  in  considering  claims  for  an  endowment.  We 
have  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  scores  of  churches  erected  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century,  in  which  there  is  not  a  penny  either  for 
minister  or  wardens,  except  the  pew-rents.  The  circumstances  in  which 
these  are  left  when  the  pew-rent-paying  population  has  ebbed  away  from 
them  are  sad  indeed.  In  some  cases  we  have  managed  to  free  them 
from  their  bondage,  under  the  Act  32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  94 — an  Act  not 
sufficiently  known  —which  offers  great  facilities  for  the  surrender  to  the 
bishop  of  proprietorship  in  pews.  I  wish  the  societies  would  give  direct 
help  in  getting  such  reforms  effected ;  that  they  would  try  to  work 
through  incumbents  and  churchwardens,  offering  advice  and  support  in 
resisting  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  parishioners,  and  in  getting  rid  of 
old  usurpations.  They  should  be  more  on  the  watch  than  they  some- 
times are ;  should  press  on  parishes  the  good  reasons  they  have  for 
recommending  their  plans  ;  the  examples  they  have  of  such  plans  being 
successfuly  worked.    They  would  secure  results  more  quickly  if  they 
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would  abstain  from  attaclcs  on  the  churchwarden's  office,  and  from 
attempts  to  disquiet  parishes  where  good  work  is  being  done,  even 
though  not  always  on  the  best  lines. 

But  in  spite  of  mistakes  in  policy,  the  movement  referred  to  is 
undoAibtedly  wholesome.  One  great  "question  of  the  day,"  for  this 
Congress  at  ar\y  rate,  is  how  to  get  the  people  into  church  ?  To  that 
question  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  find  an  answer — bound 
to  do  so  promptly,  perhaps  under  heavy  penalties.  "  Free  and  open  " 
churches. are  not  the  panacea  which  some  think  them.  They  bring 
certain  inconveniences  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  a  neighbourhooa 
like  mine,  where  we  have  churches  that  are  full  as  well  as  free,  the 
clergy  cannot  tell  who  is  at  church  and  who  is  not.  In  a  neighbourhood 
like  mine,  where  people  will  not  be  bound  by  parochial  limitation,  there 
are  those  who  attend  church  for  months  and  months  before  the  incum- 
bent finds  it  out  Yet  free  and  open  churches  are  essential  conditions 
of  success. 

The  rights  of  parishioners  in  their  parish  churches  make  one  think  of 
the  correlative  duties;  the  duty  of  personal  participation  in  the 
worship,  the  duty  of  conscientious  contribution  to  the  cost  of  it  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  the  surest  way  to  win  men  to  perform  the  duties, 
is  to  own  fully,  frankly,  and  practically,  the  equal  rights  of  all  parishioners 
in  their  parish  churches. 


H.  Clark,  Esq. 

Before  examining  the  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  parishioners 
in  connection  with  their  churches,  it  may  not  be  lost  time  to  clear  the 
ground  by  considering  (i)  the  purpose  of  a  parish  church ;  (2)  to  whom 
it  belongs ;  and  (3)  why  do  people  frequent  it  ?  This  buildipg,  accord- 
ing to  its  title  deeds,  and  the  words  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  bishop 
in  the  ears  of  the  congregation,  has  been  dedicated  for  ever  to  a  special 
object,  viz.,  the  service  and  worship  of  Almighty  God,  that  Being  whose 
greatness  and  glory  no  tongue  can  define,  and  no  heart  conceive.  "  The 
Palace  is  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord  God."  Its  proprietor  is  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Hence  we  enter  its  precincts  with  a  feeling  of 
awe,  and  being  none  other  than  the  House  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven, 
we  realise  the  command  once  given — "  Take  off  thy  shoes  from  oflF  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground  1 " 

This  building,  then,  belongs  to  God,  and  the  motive  which  takes  us 
to  it  is  to  perform  a  certain  public  act.  This  being  over,  we  leave  the 
church,  which,  where  large  populations  exist,  fills  and  refills,  or  should 
do  so,  many  times  over  on  the  Lord's  Day  morning.  In  this  way  a 
moderately  small  building  will  suffice  for  thousands  to  frequent  it  This 
public  act  which  we  perform,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  to  satisfy  any 
selfish  considerations.  It  is  not  one  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  any 
thing,  or  for  what  is  commonly  called  "getting  good."  The  chief  motive 
in  going  to  church  is  not  even  for  the  saving  of  our  souls.  It  is  to 
witness  for  God  in  the  world.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  not  getting, 
of   offering  something,   viz.,    praise  and  thanksgiving,    homage    and 
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adoration.     The  desire  of  the  worshipper  is  to  bring  to  God  his  best, 
and  in  His  worship  to  offer  his  highest  laculties. 

"  Bring  Him  all  the  praise  thou  knowest : 
He  is  more  than  thou  bestowest ; 

Never  canst  thou  resurh  His  due." 

I(  then,  I  am  asked  what  are  the  rights  of  parishioners  in  their  parish 
church,  I  reply  by  inquiring  what  are  their  rights  on  the  public  common, 
in  the  public  park,  the  public  library,  the  public  meeting,  to  the  public 
fountain,  or  on  the  public  highway.  What  their  rights  are  in  all  these 
places,  such  they  are  in  the  great  hall  of  the  parish,  the  meeting-place 
between  God  and  His  people.  These  rights  imply  free  and  indisputable 
possession  and  use,  a  freedom  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  fowl  in  its  flight 
through  the  air,  and  of  the  fish  in  its  passage  through  the  sea.  The  word 
'*  Freedom  "  is  written  in  England's  history  and  greatness,  and  is  dear 
to  an  Englishman's  heart.  It  is  the  watchword  and  birthright  of  his 
country,  and  in  this  sea-girt  island  is  enjoyed  to  an  extent  unknown  to 
any  other  nation.  Not  only  civil  but  religious  liberty,  too,  is  ours  by 
right  We  possess  an  open  Bible,  and  who  dare  affirm  that  the  people 
should  not  be  able  freely  to  come  together,  without  a  particle  of  obstruc- 
tion, to  hear  that  Bible  read  openly  and  publicly  in  their  parish 
churches  ?  The  liberty  to  worship  God  in  these  churches  as  a  right, 
not  a  favour,  has  been  enjoyed  for  1,500  years.  It  is  no  new  thing, 
and  its  exercise  is  alike  natural,  seemly,  and  Christian.  AVhy,  then,  is  it 
not  enjoyed  to-day  in  the  10,000  parish  churches  in  this  land?  How 
has  it  come  to  pass  that  in  the  use  of  these  buildings  some  parishioners 
have  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the  majority,  and  that  by  reason  of 
the  distinctions  made  between  man  and  man,  the  working  classes  and 
the  poor  should  have  been  practically  ejected  from  them,  and  become 
non-worshipping  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  law  of  the  land  permits  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  sittings,  and  that  in  a  parish  of  5,000  souls,  the 
wardens  may  even  assign  the  500  seats  to  500  individual  parishioners. 
I  am  not  here  to  enter  into  the  subtle  intricacies  of  English  law,  but 
against  such  an  interpretation  of  English  law,  whether  written  or  un- 
written, I  earnestly  protest,  and  if  such  a  supposed  law  be  based  upon 
the  dictum  of  a  judge  of  an  inferior  court,  we  must  simply  repudiate  it. 
But  assuming  it  to  be  the  law  that  our  churches  may  be  monopolised  by 
a  minority  to  the  spiritual  harm  of  the  majority,  are  we,  as  loyal  church- 
men, bound  to  obey  it  ?  I  trow  not.  Human  laws,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  imperfect.  They  are  often  wrongly  constructed,  or  wrongly  inter- 
preted. Such  laws,  moreover,  are  continually  altering.  There  are  laws, 
however,  which  we  can  and  ought  to  obey,  viz. :— those  of  the  Church, 
which  are  unchangeable,  being  founded  on  the  immutable  and  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  mercy,  and  charity.  The  Church's  treatment  and 
care  of  her  children  has  ever  been  equally  tender  to  all,  whether  they  be 
poor  or  rich,  peasant  or  peer.  "  Our  Mother  the  Church  hath  never  a 
child  to  honour  before  the  rest."  If  however,  she  should  love  one 
child  more  than  the  others,  it  will  be  the  weakly  one.  Indeed,  in  olden 
times  such  she  especially  cherished.  We  all  remember  how  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  days  of  persecution  was  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  Church's 
treasures,  and  so  on  the  day  appointed  collected  from  all  quarters  the 
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poor  and  maimed,  the  halt  and  blind,  and  presented  them  to  the  heathen 
Governor  as  the  Church's  most  valued  possessions.  If,  then,  a  question 
of  law  or  of  rights  be  raised  respecting  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
parishioners  in  church,  is  it  well  to  call  in  the  civil  power  to  adjudicate 
the  difficulty  ?  Our  duty  is  by  the  light  of  the  Church's  own  laws  and 
traditions,  to  ascertain  what  her  usages  have  been  from  time  immemorial, 
and  to  resolve  that  what  these  have  been  in  the  past,  that  they  shall  be 
in  the  future. 

Our  subject  is  one  of  "  Rights,"  and  if  there  be  legal  rights  there 
are  also  spiritual  ones.  Every  baptized  man,  woman,  and  child  through 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  made  a  member  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  as  such  during  his  or  her  journey  on  earth,  possesses  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  membership.  If  the  parish  church  be  the 
medium  by  which  the  Word  and  Sacraments  are  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  great  family  of  man,  no  one  individual  of  the  body 
should  claim  advantages  for  himself  over  the  rest  of  the  members.  In 
the  spiritual  race  we  cannot  allow  a  portion  of  those  who  run  to  be 
handicapped  ;  and  certainly  not  consent  that  those  who  are  the  most 
unlettered  and  uninformed  should  have  the  heaviest  weight  to  carry. 
As  in  the  earthly  so  in  the  great  spiritual  family,  absolute  equality  must 
prevail,  and  family  ties  and  brotherly  love  demand  the  exhibition  of 
affectionate  relationship,  and  this  being  so,  the  spiritual  rights  of  the 
youngest  and  poorest  must  be  in  parish  churches  equal  to  those  of  the 
oldest  and  richest. 

During  recent  times  the  Church  of  England  has  sadly  degenerated  in 
having  allowed  the  spiritual  rights  of  her  children  in  connection  with 
her  sacred  edifices  to  be  associated  with  buying  and  selling.  The  per- 
mission to  use  a  church  in  too  many  cases  has  become  purchaseable  by 
money,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  the  money  to  pay,  or  possessing 
it  are  disinclined  to  pay,  have  been  practically  debarred  admission.  So 
accustomed  have  those  in  authority  become  to  this  practice  that  they 
fail  to  see  the  scandal  of  it.  There  are  plenty  of  good  clergymen  and 
laymen  who  are  quite  unconscious  of  any  wrong-doing  in  this  respect, 
or  that  such  a  violation  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  all  baptized  men  and 
women  is  occasioning  the  loss  of  souls  innumerable.  The  appropriation 
of  a  church  even  to  a  limited  number  of  privileged  pewholders  is 
equally  disastrous  to  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  people.  Can  anyone 
explain  why  some  men  are  to  be  preferred  to  others  in  their  approach 
to  God  in  public  worship?  What  is  the  qualification  of  those  thus 
selected,  and  on  what  grounds  is  the  rejection  of  the  majority  justified? 
The  harm  to  those  excluded  is  great,  but  the  harm  occasioned  by  this 
habit  to  the  pewholder  himself  is  even  greater,  when  we  remember  how 
the  indulgence  of  selfishness,  pride,  love  of  distinction,  and  personal 
comfort  are  destructive  to  the  Christian  graces. 

The  argument  is  often  used,  **  But  if  you  fill  a  church  what  more  do 
you  want  ?  A  quart  bottle  cannot  hold  more  than  a  quart  of  water,  and 
so  long  as  the  building  is  filled,  what  does  it  matter  how  it  is  filled,  or 
with  whom,  /.^.,  with  pew-renters,  or  outsiders,  or  anyone  else."  Now 
such  an  assertion  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  a  church  on  any  terms, 
and  then  rest  and  be  thankful,  betrays  great  self-deception.  Such  rea- 
soning implies  the  abandgnment  of  principle,  and  the  acceptance  of  any 
rule  of  conduct,  if  a  supposed  good  may  be  attained.     In  the  matter  of 
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God's  worship  we  have  to  follow  God's  law  as  closely  as  in  the  conduct 
of  our  daily  life.  His  law  runs :  ''  My  House  shall  be  called  a  House 
of  Prayer  for  all  people  \ "  "  Whoso  despiseth  the  poor,  mocketh  His 
Maker."  Our  Lord's  command  was  :  *'  Make  not  My  Father's  House  a 
house  of  merchandise."  The  Church's  law  is,  that  all  her  baptized 
children  shall  freely  and  equally  claim  her  ministrations,  and  for  us  to 
persist  in  a  mode  of  worship  which  involves  traffic,  buying  and  selling, 
and  in  which  the  poor  are  despised  and  dishonoured,  seems  to  be  a 
surrender  of  principle,  a  form  of  anomia^  and  a  determination  to  choose 
our  own  ways  rather  than  God's.  This  view  was  presented  to  a  meeting 
of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  Diocese  of  Liverpool  some  time  ago,  and  it  was 
asked  whether  (in  sight  of  the  terrible  spiritual  destitution  around,  and 
of  the  effects  of  seat-renting  in  banishing  the  people,  and  especially  the 
working-classes  from  their  churches)  their  pew-rented  system  of  worship 
could  be  really  "  acceptable  "  to  God.  Naturally,  such  a  suggestion 
produced  a  sensation,  and  not  only  was  it  universally  protested  against, 
but  its  withdrawal  was  demanded.  The  observation  applied,  of  course,  to 
the  manner  of  worship,  and  not  to  individuals,  but  the  meeting  failed  to 
recognise  the  faintest  impropriety  in  the  existing  wide-spread  monopoly 
of  religion  and  traffic  in  the  means  of  grace.  If  ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  fatal  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  a  nation,  they  are  not  less  so  to 
the  growth  and  progress  of  a  church.  To  overcome  such,  we  must  go 
back  to  first  principles.  We  want  education.  The  first  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  faith  have  not  yet  been  learnt  by  us.  "  Why  do  I  go  to 
Church  ?  "  "  What  is  Public  Worship  ?  "  "  What  are  its  conditions  ?  " 
**  Why  does  God  require  the  bended  knee  before  Him  in  public,  ;>., 
before  the  world,  or  in  the  face  of  men  ? "  are  questions  to  be  clearly 
and  intelligibly  answered  in  the  presence  of  every  congregation.  Ser- 
mons innumerable  are  preached  on  almost  every  known  subject,  and 
the  necessity  for  getting  people  to  church  is  acknowledged  far  and  wide, 
but  the  object,  need,  and  obligation  of  public  worship  has  yet  to  be 
taught  by  bishops  and  clergy,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  school- 
room :  England's  people  have  yet  to  learn  why  and  wherefore  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  appear  regularly 
before  God  in  Public  Worship.  Many  conditions  are  required  to  make 
us  a  worshipping  nation,  and  if  one  be  the  recovery  of  our  "  rights  "  to 
the  firee  and  unrestricted  use  of  our  churches,  another  is  the  learning  of 
the  lesson  that  Public  Worship,  the  acknowledgment  that  there  is  a 
God,  the  witness  for  Him  in  the  world,  is  of  the  first  obligation  on 
conscience. 

To  touch  upon  all  the  evils  following  in  the  train  of  this  unhappy  pew 
system  would  be  impossible  in  a  moderately  short  paper,  but  one  point 
should  not  be  omitted.  The  cruelty  to  our  brother  man  in  depriving 
him  of  his  right  to  the  use  of  his  own  church,  and  thereby  of  hindering 
his  salvation,  has  been  continually  urged ;  but  worship  includes  a  two- 
fold relationship.  There  is  the  worshipper  and  the  Worshipped,  and 
should  any  one  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  interpose  between 
God,  who  has  commanded  that  He  shall  be  worshipped,  and  man,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  worship,  is  not  a  wrong  done  to  God,  and  is  not  God  thereby 
robbed  of  His  honour?  Of  all  the  aspects  of  the  pew  system,  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  most  serious.     It  is  sad  enough  to  deprive  man  of  his  right 
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to  hear  the  message  of  salvation,  but  sadder  still  is  it  to  deprive  God 
Himself  of  His  right  to  be  worshipped. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  rights  of  parishioners  to  join 
in  the  Church's  offices  and  ministrations,  whenever  performed.  But  if 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Sunday  and  week-day  the  sacred  House 
is  not  occupied  for  these  purposes,  what  should  be  done  with  it  during 
the  intervals  ?  Is  it  to  be  shut  up  or  is  it  to  be  open  ?  Is  it  to  be  used 
or  disused  ?  If  the  parishioners  possess  their  rights  to  enter  the  build- 
ing at  any  time  when  Divine  services  are  proceeding,  does  not  the  same 
right  exist  when  these  services  are  not  proceeding?  Throughout  Chris- 
tendom (England  excepted)  God*s  temples  are  open,  Sundays  and 
week-days.  At  all  hours,  in  the  case  of  large  populations,  some  one  is 
there  scanning  the  beauties  of  the  interior,  or  resting,  reading,  meditating, 
praying,  or  adoring.  The  right  to  enter  a  church  for  the  purpose  of 
public  prayer  is  identical  with  the  right  to  use  the  church  for  private 
prayer,  when  the  public  prayer  is  over.  An  open  church,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  is  ever  an  attractive  spot  Many  who  never  visited 
such  a  building  before  will  visit  it  again,  and  probably  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  Private  prayer,  no  doubt,  should  be  cultivated.  If  we  were  a 
more  praying  people  we  should  not  be  discussing  to-day  our  "  rights  *' 
in  God's  House.  To  become  a  more  praying  people,  considering  what 
the  homes  of  the  labouring  classes  are,  there  must  be  special  places  to 
pray  in,  and  no  place  is  more  fitting  than  the  people's  spiritual  homes, 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  our  parish  churches. 

These  parish  churches  are  what  we  make  them.  Every  parishioner 
and  more  especially  the  parish  priest,  is  responsible  to  God  for  what  they 
are.  Give  the  people  their  rights,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
lovingly  and  ungrudgingly.  Trust  them.  Cultivate  the  great  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  thereby  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  parish. 


The  Ven.  H.  R.  Nevill,  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  and 

Canon  of  Norwich. 

**  A  PARISH,"  says  Blackstone,  "  is  that  circuit  of  ground  which  is 
committed  to  one  parson,  or  vicar,  or  other  minister  having  the  cure 
of  souls  thererof."  For  the  use  of  the  parishioners  a  church  was 
built,  and  "  endowed  with  the  tithes  that  arose  within  the  circuit 
assigned."  Consequently  the  parishioners  have  their  "rights"  in  the 
parish  church.  It  is  their  church,  and  the  clergyman  in  charge  is  their 
parish  priest. 

But  the  word  "  right  '*  is  of  uncertain  meaning.  In  Johnson's  diction* 
ary  you  will  find  seven  different  definitions.  I  select  two  as  applicable 
to  the  subject  in  hand. 

"Right"  means  a  "just  claim;"  "right"  also  means  a  "privilege," 
or  power  conferred  by  law.  The  two  significations  plainly  do  not  coin- 
cide.    They  may  be  absolutely  antagonistic. 

There  are  "  rights,"  just  claims,  which  you  cannot  enforce.  There 
are  "  rights,"  legal  privileges,  which  you  may  enforce,  though  they 
be  not  morally  just. 
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For  example,  representations  are  sometimes  made  by  churchwardens 
to  the  bishop  or  the  archdeacon  that  their  parish  has  a  "  right "  to  two 
full  services  on  a  Sunday.  From  circumstances  they  may  have  to  be 
content  with  one. 

Or,  in  some  parishes  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  only  once  a 
quarter.  The  people  have  a  '*  right,"  a  just  claim  to  more  frequent 
Communion. 

Or,  if  Holy  Baptism  is  carelessly  or  irreverently  administered,  parents 
have  a  ^* right"  to  demand  that  the  infants  should  be  baptized  with 
pure  water  from  the  font  as  the  Rubric  directs,  and  not  from  a  kitchen 
bason. 

Or,  the  Prayer  Book  instructs  the  parson,  if  at  home  and  not  reason- 
ably hindered,  to  say  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  parish  church, 
and  to  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled,  "  that  the  people  may  come  to  hear 
God's  word,  and  to  pray  with  him."  The  parishioners,  if  they  desire  it, 
have  a  •*  right,"  a  just  claim,  to  daily  prayers  in  the  church. 

Or,  some  of  the  parishioners  may  wish  to  use  the  church  for  private 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  the  church  belongs  to  the  parishioners. 
The  parson  holds  it  as  their  trustee.  They  have  a  ** right"  to  ask  that 
their  church  be  kept  open  for  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

Or,  once  more,  the  parishioners  may  assert  that  they  have  a  **  right " 
to  express  an  opinion,  either  by  vestry,  or  through  the  churchwardens, 
with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  unauthorised  changes  in  the  ritual, 
or  in  the  services  of  their  church. 

In  all  these  instances  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  '^just 
claim."  Now  take  a  single  example  of  the  other  signification,  as  a 
«  privilege  "  or  law-given  power. 

The  parishioners,  being  ratepayers,  have  a  "  right "  to  appoint 
their  churchwarden,  and  any  parishioner,  being  a  householder,  has  a 
"right"  to  accept  the  office  when  elected  by  the  vestry,  though  he 
be  not  a  churchman,  and  never  enters  the  church  doors,  or  even 
though  he  be  known  to  lead  an  immoral  life.  When  Dr.  Hook  was 
vicar  of  Leeds,  seven  Chartists  were  one  year  elected  as  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  and  they  used  their  ** right"  and  served. 
Happily,  the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Hook  was  sufficient  to  win  them 
round  and  attach  them  firmly  to  himself.  But  so  long  as  they  were  in 
opposition,  though  actually  within  their  *^  right,"  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  just  exercise  of  power. 

And  when  we  go  on  to  speak  of  the  "  rights  of  parishioners  in  parish 
churches,"  with  special  reference  to  church  accommodation,  and  the 
seating  of  the  congregation  for  public  worship,  the  same  uncertainty  is 
found  to  exist  in  the  use  of  the  word. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  chief  authorities  on  Ecclesiastical  Law  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  seats  in  the  nave  or  body  of  a  parish 
church  are  "  the  common  property  of  the  parish."  "  All  parishioners 
are  entitled  to  be  seated  orderly  and  conveniently,  so  as  best  to  provide 
for  the  accommodation  of  all."  The  poor  have  a  "  right "  to  their 
church  just  as  much  as  the  rich  \  the  occasional  worshipper,  being  a 
parishioner,  has  a  "right"  to  come  as  well  as  the  more  regular  attendant. 
The  "rights,"  the  just  claims,  of  all  the  parishioners  to  a  place  in 
God's  house  are  equal. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  the  well-known  dictum  of  a 
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distinguished  judge  of  the  Arches  Court,  that  by  law  "the  parishioners 
have  a  claim  to  be  seated  according  to  their  rank  and  station."  "  The 
churchwardens,"  he  says,  "are  not,  in  providing  for  this,  to  overlook 
the  claims  of  ail  the  parishioners  to  be  seated,  if  sittings  can  be  afforded 
them.  They  are  bound  not  to  accommodate  the  higher  classes  beyond 
their  real  wants,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  who  are 
equally  entitled  to  accommodation  with  the  rest,  though  not  entitled  to 
equal  accommodation,  supposing  the  seats  to  be  not  all  equally  con- 
venient." Compare  this  statement  of  the  law  by  Sir  John  Nicholl  with 
the  rule  of  the  Apostle  St.  James,  and  you  cannot  wonder  at  its  having 
been  hotly  denounced  by  "  Free  and  Open  Church  Associations." 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  itself  is  not  consistent  on  this  subject ;  and 
the  different  aspects  of  the  law  represent  faithfully  the  varying  phases 
of  popular  opinion  and  practice. 

You  sometimes  hear  it  asserted,  that  previous  to  the  Reformation  no 
fixed  seats  were  allowed  in  the  nave  or  body  of  the  Church.  This  is  a 
mistake.  In  hundreds  of  churches  the  old  oak  benches  may  still  be 
seen,  with  their  carved  poppy-heads,  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
1 6th  century. 

Such  seats  certainly  existed  300  years  before.  But  I  believe  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  until  the  Reformation  all  seats  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  were  free  and  unappropriated.  In  the  chancel  or  choir, 
which  was  looked  on  as  private  property,  stalls  might  be  reserved  for 
the  clergy.  Similarly,  when  aisles  and  side  chapels  were  built  by 
founders  and  benefactors,  they  were  claimed  as  their  own  by  exclusive 
right.  But  the  nave  belonged  to  all  the  parishioners.  In  a  case  tried 
in  1492,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hussey  decided  that,  as  the  floor  of  the 
church  was  free  to  all  worshippers,  not  even  a  temporary  seat  might  be 
placed  there  for  private  use.  The  "  right "  of  all  parishioners  to  the 
body  of  the  church  is  the  old  common  law  of  the  realm. 

After  the  Reformation  a  great  change  took  place.  From  the  in- 
creased importance  attached  to  preaching,  as  well  as  from  other  causes, 
frequent  applications  were  made  to  the  Ordinary  to  allow  the  erection 
of  Faculty  pews  in  the  nave,  similar  to  those  which  already  existed  in 
aisles  and  side  chapels ;  and  unhappily  the  legal  authority  to  g  rant  such 
Faculty  pews  seems  never  to  have  been  disputed.  The  poverty  of  city 
churches,  which  had  formerly  been  dependent  on  monasteries,  served 
to  augment  the  evil.  The  clergy  must  be  maintained,  the  services  of 
the  Church  must  be  kept  up ;  and  the  easiest  mode  of  obtaining  the 
requisite  funds  was  by  the  appropriation  and  letting  of  the  seats. 
Within  a  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation,  the  practice  of  reserving 
large  portions  of  city  churches,  to  be  let  to  rich  parishioners,  seems  to 
have  been  in  full  force.  Somewhat  later,  in  17  n,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  wrote,  in  reference  to  the  fifty  new  churches  to  be  built  in 
London  and  Westminster,  "  A  church  should  not  be  so  filled  with  pews 
but  that  the  poor  may  have  room  to  stand  or  sit  in  the  alleys  ;  for  to 
them  equally  is  the  Gospel  preached.  It  were  to  be  wished  there  were 
no  pews,  but  benches  ]  but  there  is  no  stemming  the  tide  of  profit  and 
the  advantage  of  the  pew-keepers,  especially  since  by  pews  in  the 
chapels-of-ease  the  minister  is  chiefly  supported." 

Since  that  time,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  in  our  great 
manufacturing  towns  has  led  to  different  Church  Building  Acts,  and  the 
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legalisation  by  Parliament  of  the  appropriation  and  letting  of  seats  in 
district  churches.  Consequently,  the  Law  of  this  present  century  is 
opposed  to  the  old  common  law  of  the  realm ;  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  city  churches  the  "rights**  of  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  "  rights  "  of  a  limited  number  of  privileged 
seat-holders.  And  in  too  many  instances  the  weaker  have  retired  alto- 
gether from  the  contest,  and  the  churches  have  ceased  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  common  property  of-  the  parishioners,  and  have  become  the 
private  property  of  the  few. 

It  is  a  sad  history,  and  the  consequences  have  been  most  disastrous 
to  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  Church.  The  effect  produced  on 
different  classes  of  people  by  the  appropriation  and  letting  of  seats  may 
be  seen  from  two  examples. 

The  first  shall  be  from  my  grand  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Great 
Yarmouth,  as  I  found  it  25  years  ago,  before  we  threw  open  the  chancel, 
and  gained  above  1,000  new  seats  for  additional  worshippers.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  sittings  were  appropriated,  and  a  voluntary  Church-rate 
paid  by  the  seat-holders.  The  free  seats  were  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  wants  of  the  parish  and  of  the  congregation. 

If  at  that  time  you  had  called  on  the  tradespeople  from  house  to 
house,  and  asked  whether  they  attended  the  parish  church,  you  would 
again  and  again  have  received  the  same  answer :  "  I  was  brought  up  to 
the  church  when  young,  and  I  have  been  confirmed.  But  I  came  here 
to  take  a  business.  And  on  the  first  Sunday  I  went  to  church,  and 
sat  down  in  an  empty  place.  I  was  turned  out,  and  went  to  another 
seat.  Again  I  was  asked  to  move.  I  tried  a  third  time,  and  was 
treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  then,  finding  no  welcome  at  the  church, 
I  went  off  to  chapel,  and  there  they  received  me  kindly,  and  I  have 
remained  with  them  ever  since."  In  such  a  case,  well  if  the  old  feeling 
of  respect  and  love  towards  the  Church  is  still  retained.  Very  often  it 
is  turned  to  resentment  and  bitternesss.  I  believe  that  of  all  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  increase  of  dissent,  not  among  the  poor  only,  but 
among  the  middle  classes  as  well,  the  pew  system,  and  the  appropriation 
of  seats,  stands  first  and  foremost.  Had  our  churches  been  always  free 
and  unappropriated,  had  the  "  rights ''  of  every  parishioner  to  a  place  in 
God's  house  been  cajefuUy  observed,  I  feel  sure  that  thousands  who 
have  parted  from  us  would  have  been  among  our  best  and  staunchest 
friends. 

Take  another  example*  A  few  years  ago  I  accepted  the  charge  of 
a  large  and  magnificent  church  in  a  city  parish.  The  church  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  had  absolutely  no  endowment.  It  has  now  a 
fixed  income  of  ;^6o  a  year.  The  parson's  stipend  is  supplemented  by 
the  balance  arising  from  pew  rents  and  evening  collections,  after  all 
church  expenses  are  paid.  The  population  is  over  2,000,  of  whom 
more  than  half  are  poor.  Of  these,  not  one  in  ten  attends  the  parish 
church.  A  large  proportion  of  the  limited  number  of  **  free  seats  "  are 
occupied  in  the  morning  by  the  Sunday  school  children. 

I  at  once  consulted  the  churchwardens  on  the  subject.  Supposing 
we  started  mission  services,  and  induced  a  larger  number  of  the 
working  people  to  come  to  church,  how  many  additional  seats  could 
be  spared  for  them?  "I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer;  "perhaps 
fifty;"  and  these  fifty  were  the  seats  unlet,  behind  the  columns  and  at  the 
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furthest  corners  of  the  church.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  working 
man  will  come  to  church  on  such  unequal  terms?  And  if  not,  what 
can  the  church  supply  for  him  but  the  cottage  lecture  or  the  mission 
room  service,  which,  valuable  as  it  is,  will  never  adequately  supply  the 
place  of  the  service  in  the  House  of  God  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
great  increase  of  labour  thrown  on  the  clergy  by  mission  services,  I 
am  talking  of  the  "  rights  of  parishioners  in  their  parish  churches," 
and  I  say  that  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
one,  the  "rights"  of  the  rich  do  sorely  interfere  with  the  ** rights," 
the  just  claims,  of  the  poor,  to  the  great  loss  and  detriment  of  our 
Church. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to  thoughtful  words  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  spoken  many  years  ago  on  a  kindred 
subject.  **  No  one,"  he  said,  "  who  has  considered  the  history,  not 
only  of  this  country,  but  of  Christendom  in  general,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  there  has  been  for  centuries  a  gradual  approximation  of 
the  different  ranks  of  society,  and  an  increasing  power  with  regard 
to  government,  of  what  are  called  the  *  lower  classes.'  "  I  am  not  going 
to  express,"  he  adds,  **  a  political  opinion.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
better  or  worse;  but  it  seems  so  orderly,  to  have  proceeded  so 
regularly,  and  to  have  gone  on  so  widely,  if  not  universally,  through 
Christendom,  that  I  cannot  but  think  we  may  trace  in  it  the  finger  of 
Him  who  governs  the  world,  and  if  so  it  must  be  for  good  .  .  .  - 
And  the  river  will  run  on.  If  you  attempt  to  stop  it  it  will  overwhelm 
you ;  if  you  neglect  its  course  you  may  lose  the  benefits  it  might  other- 
wise confer.  But  if  you  direct  it  wisely,  it  will  be  a  source  of  fertility  to 
the  land  through  which  it  flows.  If  the  lower  classes  are  being  raised, 
give  them  a  helping  hand ;  do  not  look  black  at  them ;  do  not  stand 
aloof  in  jealous  suspicion,  and  see  them  rising  in  spite  of  you,  and  so 
owing  you  a  grudge.  Enable  them  to  make  that  move  with  a  good 
grace,  which  they  are  certain  to  make  one  way  or  other." 

The  advice  applies  very  closely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time.  It  would  be  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  if  we  took  up  such  a 
position  as  might  end  in  making  us  the  Church  in  England,  and  not 
the  English  Church.  We  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  "  rights  "  of  those 
who  are  surely  rising  to  power,  and  who  one  day  will  have  a  word  to 
say  about  the  status  and  outward  condition  of  the  Church. 

I  have  spoken  of  town,  not  of  country,  parishes.  The  circumstances  of 
the  latter  may  be  widely  different,  and  the  evils  less  keenly  felt.  And  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  churchwardens  have  often 
to  contend,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  fixed  incomes  of  many  of  the  city 
clergy.  But  I  feel  sure,  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  that  in  town 
churches,  with  their  appropriated  seats  and  pew  rentals,  the  privileges  of 
the  few  do  clash  with  the  **  rights,"  the  just  claims,  of  the  many.  And 
for  the  money  so  obtained  I  say  that  you  may  buy  gold  at  too  dear  a 
rate.  No  amount  of  pew  rentals  will  compensate  for  the  alienation  of 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  been  harshly  and  unfairly  dealt  with. 

Besides,  what  were  our  Master's  directions  about  this  matter  ?  He 
said  that  His  invitation  is  freely  given  to  all  classes.  To  the  poor,  as 
well  as  to  the  rich,  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached.  From  the  highways 
and  hedges  guests  are  to  be  brought  in,  that  His  house  may  be 
fiUed. 
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And  He  said  that  selfishness,  the  desire  to  take  the  best  place,  the 
standing  stifRy  on  our  own  *•  rights,"  and  neglecting  the  "  rights "  of 
others,  is  not  the  spirit  of  His  kingdom.  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased ;  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 


The    Rev.    Thomas   W.   Perry,    Vicar   of   St.    Mary-the- 
Virgin,  Ardleigh,  Essex ;  and  Hon.  Canon  of  St  Alban's. 

(Read  by  the  Rev,  Canon  Chalkbr.) 

I. — I  HAVE  assumed  that  the  "Rights  of  Parishioners  in  Parish 
Churches,"  which  the  Congress  is  to  discuss  this  evening,  are  exclusively 
their  rights  as  to  Church  Accommodation, 

n. — The  Ecclesiastical  Courts'  Commission,  in  its  report  of  February 
1 6th,  1832,  had  occasion  to  consider  the  subject  of  "church  seats,*'  in 
connection  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  thus 
expressed  itself: — "  An  exclusive  title  to  pews  and  seats  in  the  body  of 
the  church  may  be  maintained  in  virtue  of  a  faculty y  or  by  prescription^ 
which  is  founded  on  the  presumption  that  a  faculty  had  been  heretofore 
granted.  All  other  pews  and  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  the 
property  of  the  parish  ;  and  the  churchwardens,  as  the  officers  of  the 
Ordinary,  and  subject  to  his  control,  have  authority  to  place  the 
parishioners  therein.  No  precise  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  churchwardens  in  the  use  of  this  power,  for  its  due  exercise 
must  depend  on  a  sound  judgment  and  discretion  applied  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parish." 

"  The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  general  accommodation  of  all  the 
parishioners,  and  in  endeavouring  to  effect  this,  due  consideration  must 
be  paid  to  rank,  station,  number  in  family,  long  possession,  and  the 
particular  state  of  the  parish  with  respect  to  church  room." 

"  With  respect  to  seats  in  the  chancel  the  law  has  not  been  settled 
with  equal  certainty,  and  great  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from 
the  doubts  continued  to  be  entertained." 

"  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  churchwardens  have  no  authority  over 
pews  in  the  chancel.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  rector,  whether 
spiritual  or  lay,  has  in  the  first  instance  at  least  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
seats ;  claims  have  also  been  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  vicar ;  the  extent 
of  the  Ordinary's  authority  to  remedy  any  undue  arrangement  with 
regard  to  such  pews  has  been  questioned." 

III. — ^These  conclusions  as  to  the  rights  of  parishioners  to  be  seated 
in  their  parish  churches  were  signed  by  fifteen  Commissioners,  among 
whom  are  three  Common  Law  Judges,  and  three  Ecclesiastical  Judges, 
the  latter  being  Sir  John  Nichol,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  and  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton;  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  statements  of  the  Commis- 
sioners correctly  represented  the  law  at  that  time.  I  am  not  aware  that 
in  the  half  century  which  has  since  elapsed  anything  has  occurred  to 
alter  the  law  as  thus  described ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latest  writers  on 
ecclesiastical  law  all  maintain  the  like  theory. 

IV. — That  theory,  in  its  fuller  and  more  precise  form,  may  be  stated 
most  conveniently  in  the  language  of  Sir  John  Nichol  (one  of  the  Com- 
missioners), in  the  case  of  Fuller  v.  Lane,  seven  years  before  the  report 
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of  the  commission.  The  judge  said : — '^  By  the  general  law,  and  of 
common  right,  all  the  pews  in  a  parish  church  are  the  common  property 
of  the  parish ;  they  are  for  the  use  in  common  of  the  parishioners,  who 
are  all  entitled  to  be  seated  orderly  and  conveniently,  so  as  best  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  all." 

These  words  are  appropriately  quoted  in  a  paper  of  *'  Reasons  for 
Supporting  *A  Bill  to  Declare  and  Enact  the  Law  as  to  the  Rights  of 
Parishioners  in  respect  of  their  Parish  Churches/"  prepared  by  the 
"  Iticorporated  Free  and  Open  Church  Association  "  (a  body  which  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  an  excellent  work  in  getting  rid  of  many  abuses  as 
to  pews).    It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  know  the  Rights  of  parishioners, 
for  the  question  at  once  arises — is  there  any  provision  for  acknowledging 
and  satisfying  their  title  ?    According  to  Sir  John  Nichol  there  is,  for 
the  words  quoted  are  immediately  succeeded  by  the  following  important 
statement,  which,  'however,  is  omitted  in  the  paper  of  •*  Reasons  " : — 
"  The  distribution  of  seats  rests  with  the  churchwardens,  as  the  officers, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ordinary.     Neither  the  minister  nor 
the  vestry  have  any  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  churchwardens 
in  seating  and  arranging  the  parishioners,  as  often  erroneously  supposed; 
at  the  same  time  the  advice  of  the  minister,  and  even  sometimes  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  vestry,  may  be  fitly  invoked  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  reasonably  deferred  to,  in  this 
matter.     The  general  duty  of  the  churchwardens  is  to  look  to  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  parish,  consulting,  as  far  as  may  be,  that 
of  all  its  inhabitants.    The  parishioners,  indeed,  have  a  claim  to  be 
seated  according  to  their  rank  and  station,  but  the  churchwardens  are 
not,  in  providing  for  this,  to  overlook  the  claims  of  all  the  parishioners 
to  be  seated,  if  sittings  can  be  afforded  them.    Accordingly  they  are 
bound,  in  particular,  not  to  accommodate  the  higher  classes  beyond 
their  real  wants,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  who  are 
equally  entitled  with  the  rest,  though  they  are  not  entitled  to  equal 
accommodation,  supposing  the  seats  not  to  be  equally  convenient." — 
"  Stephens'  Laws  Relating  to  the  Clergy,  IL,  902." 

V. — But  it  is  complained  that  this  provision  for  satisfying  the  rights  of 
parishioners  has  failed ;  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  states  in  its 
preamble  that  those  rights  "  have  for  many  years  past  been  infringed  in 
many  parishes  and  places  by  the  appropriation  of  seats  and  pews  to 
certain  of  the  parishioners  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  especially  of 
the  poorer  classes."  The  "  Reasons  "  for  the  bill  allege  this  practice  of 
•* appropriation  *'  to  be  "a  bad  custom"  practised  **by  the  church- 
wardens," which  "had  until  lately  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  universal  throughout  the  country,"  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied 
that  great  evils  have  arisen,  and  do  still  arise,  from  the  permanent 
appropriation  of  pews  to  houses,  or  families,  or  even  to  individuals.  It 
is  notorious  that  all  the  best  places  have  been  allotted  to  the  higher 
classes  in  a  parish,  while  the  lower  classes  have  been  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  or  were  relegated  to  the  worst  places  in  the  church  ;  and  it 
is  largely  admitted  that  these  proceedings  have  been  in  various  ways 
detrimental  to  the  Church. 

VI. — Yet,  as  "  the  abuse  of  a  thing  doth  not  take  away  the  lawful  use 
of  it,"  so  it  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  existing  legal  provision 
for  securing  the  rights  of  parishioners  cannot  be  employed  in  such  a 
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manner  that  the  acknowledged  infringement  of  these  rights  may  be 
stopped.  The  *' Parish  Churches  Bill,"  having  this  object  in  view, 
proposes  to  ''restore  the  ancient  con)mon-law  right  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  parishioners  to  the  use  of  the  parish  church  "  ("  saving  certain 
vested  interests  and  the  letting  of  seats  under  certain  Acts ")  by  two 
short  clauses,  which  are  to  *' declare  and  enact  the  law,**  Clause  3 
stating  that  ''  every  parish  church  in  England  and  Wales  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  for  the  free  use  in  common  of  all  the  parishioners  for  the 
purposes  of  divine  worship,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England ; "  Clause  4  making  it  unlawful  in  future  to 
grant  any  faculty,  *'or  in  any  other  way  to  assign  or  appropriate  any 
seat  or  pew  in  any  parish  church  to  or  in  favour  of  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,"  saving  certain  existing  legal  rights.  Thus,  inter 
alia^  the  authority  of  churchwardens  to  seat  the  parishioners  would 
be  entirely  abrogated,  yet  this  is  called  a  declaration  and  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  *'  Reasons  "  for  supporting  the  bill  deny  that  the  church- 
wardens have  any  such  authority;  they  assert,  on  the  contrary,  *' (i) 
That  churchwardens  are  not  Bishops*  officers,  but  the  officers  of  the 
parish,  and  that  they  represent  the  parishioners  and  not  the  Bishop." 
In  reply  to  this  assertion,  it  must  suffice  on  this  occasion,  for  lack  of 
time,  to  say  (a)  That  to  deny  that  churchwardens  are  officers  of  the 
Bishop  is  a  novel  doctrine ;  ip)  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commis- 
sion of  1832  held  that  they  are  the  Bishop's  officers;  (r)  That  the 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  law  lay  it  down  (to  quote  one  statement  only) 
that  they  **  are  his  officers  as  well  as  those  of  the  parish." — •*Phillimore 
Eccl.  Law,  II.,  p.  1800."  (d)  That  the  recent  report  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  Commission  of  1881  assumes  churchwardens  to  be  Bishops' 
officers,  for  the  commissioners  make  this  recommendation :  "  It  is 
important  also  that  the  manner  of  admitting  the  churchwardens  should 
be  such  as  to  show  that  they  are  officers  of  the  Ordinary.*' — ^VoL  I.,  p.  60. 
VII.— Again,  the  "Reasons'*  state  "(2)  That  while  the  freehold  of 
the  church  is  vested  in  the  vicar  or  rector  for  the  time  being,  it  is  an 
undoubted  principle  of  the  law  that  the  use  of  [the  church]  is  common 
to  all  parishioners ;  that  this  common-law  right  of  the  parishioners  is 
inherent  in  themselves^  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  Bishop,  or  the 
parishioners'  own  elected  officers,  the  churchwardens."  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  {a)  That  it  is  questionable  whether  the  common-law  right  to 
a  seat  is  quite  so  extensive  as  is  here  alleged ;  contributing  to  repairs 
would  seem  to  be  a  condition  of  absolute  claim  to  seats ;  *'  the  use  of 
them,'*  it  is  said,  "  is  common  to  all  the  people  that  pay  to  the  repair 
thereof." — "Watson,  Clergyman's  Guide,  c  39,"  in  •*  Phillimore  Eccl. 
Law,  II.,  1,798."  (^)  To  say,  as  the  "Reasons"  do,  that  a  right  of 
parishioners  '*  inherent  in  themselves  is  one  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  the  Bishop  or  the  parishioners'  own  elected  officers,  the  churcli- 
wardens,"  is  begging  the  real  question,  which  is — Are  the  parishioners 
to  provide  themselves  with  seats,  or  are  the  seats  to  be  provided  for 
them,  by  the  authority  of  others  ?  The  answer  given  by  the  law  books 
is :  "  All  the  pews  in  a  parish  church  are,  by  general  law  and  common 
right,  for  the  use  in  common  of  all  the  parishioners,  who  are  to  be  so 
provided  with  seats  as  may  most  conveniently  and  orderly  accommodate 
them  alL" — '*  Phillimore  Eccl.  Law,  II.,  1799."  **  Parishioners  are  not 
at  liberty  to  choose  what  seats  they  like ;  the  distribution  of  seats  among 
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them  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary,  which  he  generally  exercises 
by  the  churchwardens." — Ibid,,,  1800.  "  The  authority  of  appointing 
what  persons  shall  sit  in  each  seat  is  in  the  Ordinary ;  who  is  to  take 
care  to  order  all  things  appertaining  to  divine  service,  so  that  the  service 
of  God  may  be  best  celebrated^  that  there  be  no  contention  in  the 
church,  and  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order  .  .  ." — Ibid,^ 
1799.  One  of  the  churchwardens,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  commonly 
not  elected  by  the  parishioners,  but  is  chosen  by  the  incumbent  \  yet  if 
they  did  elect  both,  their  regulation  of  the  parishioners'  seats  in  church, 
whether  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  or  not,  could  not  take  away 
an  inherent  right  to  be  seated,  unless  all  could  plead  a  right  to  the  same 
seat. 

VIII. — Further,  the  "Reasons"  contend  "(3)  That  the  canons  give' 
tio  sort  of  instruction  to   the  churchwardens  to  Interfere  with   the 
parishioners  in  the  enjo3niient  of  their  common  right.    Their  duties  Id 
this  respect  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  canon  85,  which  says, 
•but  specially  they  (/.^.,  the  churchwardens)  shall  see  that  in  every 
meeting  of  the  congregation  peace  be  well  kept ; '  (4)  That  the  church- 
wardens, as  guardians  of  order,  under  the  canon  just  mentioned,  have 
ample  powers  by  the  *  Brawling  Act/  23  and  24  Vic.,  cap.  32,  to  restrain 
•  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  behaviour '  in  any  church."     To  this   it 
may  well  be  replied  that  the  canons  are  not  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent 
with,  the  ecclesiastical  common  or  statute  law ;  and  therefore  that  the 
silence  of  the  one  is  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  other — the  two  must  be 
construed  together.    The  canon  requires  the  churchwardens  to  see  that 
•*  peace  be  well  kept "  in  the  church ;  obviously,  therefore,  it  assumes 
that  the  churchwardens  have  authority  to  interfere  in  whatever  distur- 
bance may  happen,  but  if  a  contention  arises  about  seafs^  and  the 
churchwardens  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  seats,  their  inter- 
ference could  be,  probably  would  be,  disregarded  ;  perhaps  denounced 
as  an  illegal  proceeding.     In  this  respect  they  would  not  be,  as  the 
"Reasons"  contend,   "guardians  of  order  under  the  canon,"  and 
therefore  apparently  would  not  "  have  ample  powers  by  the  *  Brawling 
Act '  to  restrain  "  disputants  for  seats  who  caused  disorder. 

IX. — ^This  examination  of  the  "  Parish  Churches  Bill,"  and  of  the 
"  Reasons "  assigned  for  supporting  it,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion — 
That  the  proposal  "  to  declare  and  enact  the  law  as  to  the  rights  of 
parishioners  in  respect  of  their  parish  churches,"  would,  if  adopted, 
abolish  what  has  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  the  law,  so  far  as  regards 
the  authority  of  the chiurchwardens,  under  the  Bishop,  "to  exercise  a 


the  preamble  to  the  bill  complains,  it  appears  calculated  to  perpetuate  or 
to  renew  the  evil  in  another,  and  probably  more  inconvenient  form. 
The  plain  literal  sense  of  the  proposal  seems  to  be  this — everybody 
in  a  parish  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  parish  church,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  extent  of  the  accommodation ;  there  is  no  person 
authorised  to  appoint  them  their  seats ;  they  may  go  and  take  seats 
wherever  they  like ;  the  churchwardens  whom  they  elect  cannot  inter- 
fere with  their  choice  of  places,  much  less  can  the  minister's  church- 
warden, whom  they  did  not  appoint ;  if  in  choosing  seats  they  are  guilty 
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of  "riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  behaviour  "  the  churchwardens,  hav- 
ing no  authority  over  the  seats,  might  not  have  power  to  deal  with  them 
as  brawlers ;  that  there  would  be  no  one  entitled  to  control  or  restrain 
them  in  appropriating  to  themselves,  as  often  as  they  like,  or  even  per'^ 
manently,  if  always  in  church  early  enough,  any  seat  they  please  to 
take,  or  eveii  the  best  should  they  prefer  it. 

X. — If  on  the  one  hand,  in  times  past,  and  even  now,  faculty  and 
appropriated  seats  have  been,  as  they  have  been,  causes  of  inconve- 
nience, hardship,  and  even  scandal ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  absolutely  free  and  unappropriated  sittings  in  churches 
are  not  unlikely,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  incidentally  to  lead  to 
similar  or  other  evils.     The  mere  fact,  that  any  arrangement  of   a 
church  necessarily  involves  what  are  considered  to  be,  and  to  some 
extent  are,  better  and  worse  positions  for  seeing  and  hearing,  can  hardly 
fail  to  evoke,  however  unintentionally  or  unconsciously,  somewhat  of  the 
selfish  temper  in  those  to  whom  may  be  accorded  an  entirely  free  choice 
of  places  in  a  church.     It  is  not  the  many,  but  the  few,  who  will  think 
or  say,  "  I  do  not  mind  at  all  where  I  sit."    Nor,  again,  is  it  probable, 
that  the  disposition  to  select  the  best  places  will  be  chiefly  manifested 
by  the  higher  classes  of  parishioners ;  rather  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  to 
whatever  extent  this  has  been  so  in  the  past,  the  tendency  in  the  future 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  classes  below  them.    Perhaps  it  is  an 
inevitable  reaction  from  undue  class  distinction  in  the  church,  similar 
to  that  which  is  obvious  in  the  social  and  political  world.     Possibly  it 
may  prove  to  be  only  of  a  temporary  character ;   yet  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  the  church,  no  less  than  in  the  world,  the 
'*  I  am  as  good  as  you  "  theory  is  supplanting  our  old  catechetical  teach- 
ing of  the  duty  towards  our  neighbour  even  in  the  House  of  God,  viz., 
"  to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters  ; "  an  "  instruc- 
tion ''  this,  as  the  Catechism  calls  it,  which  surely  cannot  be  opposed  to, 
but  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  contention,  true  enough  in  itself — 
that  in  the  House  of  God  all  are  alike  in  His  sight,  because  every  one 
is  a  member  of  His  family — a  designation  this  which  happily  suggests 
that  as  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  a  due  subordination  of  places  in  an 
ordinary  household,  so  there  may  well  be  the  like  in  those  congregations 
of  Christians  which  make  up  the  great  household  of  God.      The  evil 
which  may  arise  from  a  lack  of  such  subordination  is  not  so  much  to  be 
feared  among  the  poorer  classes  generally,  who  are  considered,  and  not 
without  reason,  to  have  suffered  most  from  that  appropriation  of  seats 
in  church  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  prevent  in  future ;  they,  or  at 
least,  the  old-fashioned  and  respectful  among  them,  are  apt  to  say  that 
"  the  better  seats  are  for  the  quality ; "  it  is  rather  from  the  lower  middle 
class,  particularly  from  the  younger  among  them,  that  this  difficulty  is 
likely  to  arise. 

XI. — The  recognition  of  parishioners*  right  of  accommodation  in 
parish  churches  implies  that  non-parishioners  have  no  such  claim ;  yet, 
in  fact,  especially  in  towns,  people  frequent  other  churches  than  their 
own  parish  church,  and  expect  to  be  and  are  seated.  If  the  Ordinary 
and  Uie  churchwardens  cease  to  have  any  control  over  seats,  what  is  to 
prevent  non-parishioners  from  seating  themselves  ?  and  if  parishioners 
complain  of  their  rights  being  thereby  infringed,  who  is  to  remedy  their 
wrong  ?  they  will  in  vain  appeal  to  the  churchwardens ;  the  Bishop  will 
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have  no  legal  power  to  employ ;  the  ecclesiastical  courts  will  be  unable 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  for  there  will  be  no  authority  whom  they  can  set 
in  motion. 

XII. — The  question  then  arises — can  the  present  law  be  properly 
employed  to  secure  the  abstract  rights  of  parishioners,  seeing  that  self- 
appropriation  of  seats  appears  to  be  liable  to  as  great  inconvenience  as 
the  appropriation  complained  of?  Probably  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
congregations  there  are  some  who  will  not  be  content  without  having 
assigned  seats,  others  who  would  prefer  them,  the  rest  being  indifferent 
or  liking  free  and  open  churches.  Need  there  be  any  rigid  line  ?  May 
not  assignment  and  freedom  of  choice  be  compatible  under  the  control 
of  churchwardens  ?  The  arrangement  to  be  secured  under  assignment 
of  seats  would  seem  to  be  that  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  wish 
to  have  fixed  sittings  should  be  equally  considered  and  provided  for,  in 
respect  of  their  position  in  the  church  ;  a  due  exercise  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  churchwardens  would  probably  satisfy  all  reasonable  claims. 

XIII. — The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  of  1832,  while  recom- 
mending, *<That  in  future  no  faculties  shall  be  granted  permanently 
annexing  to  any  messuage  or  pew  in  the  church  or  chancel,"  also 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  commission  in  each  diocese,  to 
investigate  and  settle  existing  claims  to  pews  or  seats  alleged  to  be  held 
by  faculty  or  prescription.  They  said  "When  once  the  claims  at  present 
existing  are  disposed  of,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  beneficial  apportionment  of  church  room  will  be 
removed.  The  right  of  placing  the  parishioners  in  the  first  instance 
will  then  remain  with  the  churchwardens;  by  their  authority  quiet 
possession  will  be  ensured,  until  a  change  of  circumstances  shall  require 
some  alteration  for  the  benefit  of  parishioners.'* 

XIV. — ^These  various  considerations  seem  to  lead  up  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  the  proposals  in  the  bill  referred  to  are  well  calculated  to 
carry  out  in  part  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  just 
mentioned,  by  removing  some  grave  existing  evils,  arising  out  of  a  long 
continuance  of  abuses  of  the  ancient  common  law  as  to  provision  of 
seats  in  churches ;  they  seem  likely  to  infringe  or  supersede  that  same 
common  law,  and  thus  deprive  the  Bishop  and  the  churchwardens  of 
that  control  over  the  sittings  in  churches  which  appears  necessary  to  be 
maintained  in  order  that  due  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  all  classes,  especially  of  the  old,  or  the  infirm,  or  the  children,  who 
all  are  most  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  too  little  regarded ;  so  in  this,  or 
in  any  other  way  requisite,  it  may  be  hoped  to  prevent  confusion— 
possibly  strife — ^which  certainly  would  be  at  variance  with  a  counsel  of 
SL  Paul,  not  inapplicable  in  this  case,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  H.  Tayler,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Carlisle. 

I  HAD  no  idea  a  fortnight  ago  of  addressing  this  Congress,  but  I  have  been  urged  to 
do  so  by  a  Canon,  and  therefore  I  may  say  I  have  been  projected  by  a  canon  shot.  Yon, 
my  Lord  Bishop,  have  kindly  received  from  me  many  confessions,  some  of  them  very 
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doleful,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  your  kind  encouragement,  and  for 
poking  me  up  and  pricking  me  on.  I  have  a  difnoilty  in  this  matter  with  my  own  parish 
church.  It  has  been  now  for  some  time  my  very  earnest  desire  to  throw  my  cnurch 
free  and  open.  I  abominate  the  whole  sjrstem  of  pew  rents.  I  should  like  to  see  my 
church  free  and  open,  and  also  unappropriated.  The  difficulty  is,  that  some  years 
ago  there  was  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the  church ;  the  onginal  endowment  was 
^150  a-year,  but  before  1867,  when  Sk  James'  Church  was  built,  the  increase  was 
made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  with  pew  rmtt  so  as  to  bring  the  in* 
come  to  about  ^^283  per  annum.  I  asked  the  Bishop  whether  we  could  get  an  in- 
creased endowment  if  we  abolished  pew  rents ;  but  we  found  we  could  not  abolish 
them  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  without  injurinc:  possibly,  mv  successors.  That  is  the 
difficulty.  As  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  I  snoulaJike  to  go  and  knock  the  pews  down  with 
an  axe  before  twelve  o'clock  to-night.  Now,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  churchwardens 
on  this  free  and  open  question.  Archdeacon  Prescott  was  the  other  day  visiting  my 
church  officially,  and  he  asked  my  churchwardens  what  they  thought  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  free  and  open  church  ;  would  it  bring  in  the  poor  people  ?  Both  of  them 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  certainly  would.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  How  are 
the  legal  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  know  that  with  8,oco 
people  in  my  parish,  and  allowing  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  there  are  a 
great  many  wno  do  not  go  anywhere.  I  believe  manv  of  them  would  come  to  church 
if  the  church  was  free  and  open  from  end  to  end.  I  cannot  express  adequately  my 
feelings  on  the  subject.  If  the  legal  difficulties  were  removed  in  my  case,  it  would  be  a 
great  joy  to  the  people  to  have  the  church  free  and  open.  For  if  I  preach  in  the 
streets,  I  have  plenty  of  people  to  listen  to  me,  and  it  is  the  same  if  I  have  cottage 
lectures,  or  services  in  a  reading-room.  Therefore  I  am  sure  they  they  would  come, 
if  the  parish  church  was  quite  free  and  open. 
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I  SUBMIT  that  the  smallness  of  this  meeting  is  its  justification,  for  it  shows  that  rights 
which  have  come  to  be  ccneralljr  admitted,  still  need  to  be  kept  before  the  attention 
of  churchmen.     It  has  been  said  the  subject  is  threadbare.    So  are  a  good  manj 
people  whose  rights  have  to  be  vindicated,  and  so  is  the  patience  of  some  who  await 
their  vindication.     It  is  astonishing  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  these  rights  of  parishioners 
really  before  us.    You  go  to  the  great  store  of  Law,  Custom,  &  Company,  Limited, 
and  adc  for  the  rights  of  parishioners.    Ten  to  one  they  will  reach  down  a  dusty 
bundle  labelled  "  rights  of  churchwardens."    You  don't  want  the  rights  of  church- 
wardens.   You  have  nothing  to  say  against  them.    They  are  an  ancient  and  useful 
institution,  but  they  are  not  the  final  cause  of  the  material  universe.    They  are  made 
for  parishioners,  not  parishioners  for  them.     It  cannot  be  supposed  the  law  ever  meant 
parishioners  to  choose  two  of  their  number  to  deprive  them  of  their  own  rights.  They 
cannot  dispossess  themselves  of  it,  or  so  use  it  that  the  right  of  some  becomes  the 
wrong  of  others.    You  try  again.    This  time  they  produce  the  "  rights  of  seatholders." 
"  Sweet  thine  is  rights  ;  you  see,  you  assign  these  seats  to  these  people,  and  they  are 
all  right."    Yes,  but  you  have  to  think  of  "  those  "  people  as  well  as  of  '*  these." 
We  always  admit  the  prior  right  of  parishioners,  though  even  that,  as  has  been  justly 
said,  should  not  be  too  rigid.    But  it  is  a  fallacy  that  by  assigning  seats  you  protect 
the  rights  of  the  parishioners ;  you  only  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  get  the  seats, 
and  the  rest  are  worse  off  than  ever,  having  only  the  remaining  fragment  of  the  church 
to  choose  from  with  all  the  world.     It  is  amazing  how  this  particular  right  has  got 
covered  over  with  legal  rubbish.    There  is  no  mystery  about  other  common  rights. 
If  you  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  a  common,  you  have  a  right,  not  to  a  part  of  it,  but 
to  oifxput.    As  a  reader  at  the  British  Museum,  my  right  is,  not  to  a  desk,  but  to 
€uty  desK  I  find  unoccupied.     In  this  Congress  Hall  you  have  a  right  as  a  member,  not 
to  a  seat  in  the  body  of  the  ball,  but  to  any  seat  you  find  vacant ;  nor  have  the 
stewards  any  difficulty  on  the  most  crowded  occasions  in  keeping  order,  or  any  loss  of 
authority  because  they  cannot  reserve  places  for  the  whole  session.     I  should  like  to 
say,  after  twenty  years'  experience  of^  free  churches,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  that  they 
tend  to  confusion,  or  separation ;  that  the  poor  are  not  troublesome  and  self-assertive ; 
the  difficulty  is  all  the  other  wav.    There  are  two  fears  which  seem  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  preventing  the  full  assertion  of  the  common  right.     There  is  the  non- 
parishioner  one  just  mentioned,  and  there  is  another,  that  we  should  pave  the  way  for 
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Mr.  Grey's  parish  Boards,  and  have  an  ultra  democratic  controL  On  the  contrary,  the 
full  recognition  and  exercise  of  the  spiritual  use  would  tend  to  exclude  and  prevent 
the  more  alien  and  secular.  The  more  thoroughly  the  clergyman  is  the  parish  priest* 
the  less  he  will  be  mistaken  for  a  secular  officer.  The  more  the  parish  chiurch  be- 
comes the  free  resort  for  Church  worship,  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of  i^  being 
diverted  to  other  uses.  There  is,  at  all  events,  one  right  of  parishioners  which  will 
not  be  disputed — that  of  electing  churchwardens.  Let  them  everywhere  choose  war- 
dens who  will  protect  the  common  right,  and  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  trouble 
Congress  again. 


John    Trevarthen,    Esq.,    Secretary    of   the    Reformatory* 

RedhiU,  Surrey. 

I  COMB  forward  with  a  few  remarks  in  order  to  show  that  this  matter  is  not  entirely 
in  clerical  hands.  I  hope  it  will  go  out  from  this  Congress  that  the  laity  of  the 
Church  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  free  and  open  churches.  I  have  been  a 
working  layman  for  something  like  thirty  years,  and  know  sotpething  about  Mission 
work,  and  the  influence  of  this  (Question  thereon.  There  is  one  point  which  has  only  been 
slightly  touched  upon,  and  that  is,  the  right  of  the  parishioners  of  having  the  opportunity 
of  giving  of  their  earthly  goods  for  the  service  of  the  Sanctimry.  People  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  it  talk  of  the  money  collected  for  Church  purposes  as  if  it 
were  wrung  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  laity.  That  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  great 
injustice,  for  Church  people  are  perfectly  willing,  and  even  desirous  to  pay,  but  they 
want  to  pay  their  own  voluntary  price.  They  do  not  want  to  have  the  Gospel  sold  to 
them  by  the  yard  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  pew  rents,  but  what  they  want  is  to  be  allowed 
to  obey  the  Apostolic  rule,  and  put  aside  week  by  week  out  of  their  income  as  God 
hath  prospered  them,  for  the  services  of  the  Church.  I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
I  have  been  for  some  time  working  a  little  country  Mission  at  a  small  hamlet  three 
miles  from  the  parish  church.  When  we  began  I  was  told  that  on  no  account  what- 
ever would  it  be  wise  or  expedient  to  have  weekly  collections.  I  said,  '*  Very  well, 
then  put  an  alms  box  in  a  ^|ood  position,"  and  that  box  was  used  until  last  November* 
I  found,  however,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  work  well,  so  I  asked  my  friends  amongst 
whom  I  work,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  try  an  offertory.  I  spoke  to  the 
congregation  as  a  body,  at  our  Annual  Dedication  Tea  Fete,  and  I  asked  them  whether 
they  would  not  prefer  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  set  by  a  certain  amount  as  God  had  blessed 
them,  and  make  their  offerings  an  act  of  worship.  I  asked  all  who  were  in  favour  of 
having  a  bag  sent  round  at  each  service  to  hold  up  their  hands,  almost  to  an 
individual  the  hands  went  up,  and  the  result  is  that  where  we  used  to  have  difficulty 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  church  expenses,  even  with  occasional  begging, 
we  have  now  doubled  the  sum  we  used  to  get,  by  having  our  weekly  collections,  and 
shall  have  a  good  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Last  Sunday  it  was  our 
Harvest  Festival.  The  church  was  crammed  full,  and  there  were  many  outside  who 
could  not  get  in.  I  counted  those  inside  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  calculated  that  there 
were  about  170  people  present.  On  counting  the  coins  collected  when  I  got  home,  I 
found  that  there  were  16S.    Surely  one  of  the  rights  of  a  parishioner  is  to  give  of  his 

foods  in  support  of  God*s  work.  A  word  on  another  point  which  has  been.mentioneid. 
t  has  been  laid  down  as  the  practice  and  rule  of  the  Cnurch  that  "All  equal  are  within 
the  church's  gate."  That  is  so  in  theory  and  law,  but  we  have  difficulties  now  in  this 
matter  inflicted  upon  us  by  a  past  generation,  when  the  Church  was  asleep.  It  was 
long  ago  laid  down  that  the  parishioners  have  a  right  to  occupy,  but  not  to  appropriate, 
seats  in  the  church,  and  certainly  they  have  no  right  to  sell  tnem.  I  went  to  vyiiite- 
haven  last  ni^ht  to  attend  a  free  and  open  church  meeting.  We  had  been  told  that 
Whitehaven  in  this  diocese  was  a  place  unfavourable  to  the  free  and  open  system,  but 
I  can  only  say  that  the  meeting  last  night  was  crowded  with  from  1,300  to  1,400  people, 
and  I  never  saw  a  more  enthusiastic  meeting  in  my  life.  I  mention  this,  because,  while 
at  Whitehaven  I  had  a  newspaper  put  into  my  hands  in  which  "stocks  and  shares" 
were  advertised,  and  excepting  vanous  shares  the  only  property  to  be  sold  was  a  pew ! 
"  No.  12  in  the  centre  aisle,  St.  Nicholas'  Church."  I  could  not  see  at  first  how  a 
pew  could  be  stock,  but  now  Chancellor  Espin  has  told  us  that  churchwardens  have 
been  known  to  be  paid  for  expelling  live  stock  from  pews  in  churches,  and  it  may 
have  come  under  the  head  of  "stock"  in  that  connection.      Anyhow,   in    this 
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enlightened  age,  in  this  diocese  of  Carlisle,  having  such  a  Bishop,  they  actually 
seats  in  God  s  house  for  sale  I    Then,  the  parishioners  have  the  right  to  use 


offer 
use  the 
churches  at  other  times  than  when  public  worship  is  going  on.  ^It  is  perfectly 
astounding  to  see  the  patience  of  churchmen  who  tolerate  the  closing  of  the  churches  at 
all  times  except  when  service  is  going  on.  In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  a  public 
hall,  or  a  park,  the  utmost  use  is  demanded  and  made  of  it,  but  after  building  a  beautiful 
church  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  pounds,  church  people  often  quietly  aUow  it  to  be 
shut  up  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night.  Parishioners  surely  have  the  right 
to  find  the  church  open  continually,  and  to  have  a  constant  round  of  services.  The 
churches  ought  always  to  be  open,  so  that  the  children  of  God  can  go  into  them  and 
say,  "This  is  my  Father's  house,  and  I  can  go  to  it  at  all  times  for  refreshment,  and 
comfort,  and  peace." 


The  Rev.  John  H.  Haslam,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Matthias', 

Birmingham. 

Wb  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  all  that  has  been  said  about 
parishioners*  rights  in  parish  churches,  and  the  desire  which  should  be  manifested,  and 
vigorous  effort  made  to  bring  all  classes  of  the  people  within  our  walls,  and  to  this 
end  we  have  heard  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  open  church  freely  expressed, 
but  I,  for  one,  have  been  surprised,  and  not  a  little  disappointed,  that  some  of  the 
practical  drawbacks  connected  with  this  system,  difficulties,  which  must  be  known  to 
so  many  in  this  large  assembly,  have  been,  not  only  not  dealt  with,  but  entirely  ignored. 
Let  me  explain  my  own  case.  My  parish  consists  of  a  population  little  under  15,000, 
entirely  of  the  working  classes  ;  we  have,  however,  no  factories  in  the  parish,  so  that 
we  have  no  claim  upon  owners,  generally  so  helpful  in  similar  districts ;  and  the 
parish  is  far  removed  in  the  depths  of  the  great  town  from  people  of  higher  position 
m  the  social  scale,  as  well  as  guarded  on  every  side  by  other  churches,  so  that  we  are 
left  almost  entirely  to  ourselves.  The  church  is  large  and  nice,  and  all  the  seats  are 
free  and  unappropriated  .*  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  our  people  in  very  large 
numbers  into  the  church — the  congregations,  not  only  on  Sunday,  but  during  the  week, 
being  very  good  indeed  ;  for  we  have  a  service  or  meeting  well  attended  every  night. 
The  liberality  of  the  people  is  quite  remarkable,  for  our  offertory  averages  all  the  year 
round  over  £^  a  Sunday,  made  up  chiefly  of  copper  coin  (including  special  collections). 
But  the  expenses  connected  with  keeping  a  large  church  so  constantly  used, 
dean,  well  lighted,  and  warmed,  as  well  as  in  good  repair,  are  very  great ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  besides  this  all  the  cost  of  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  larpe 
parochial  system  of  work  ;  the  share  belonging  to  the  ministry,  and  all  the  special 
claims  of  societies  and  institutions,  depend  on  this  offertory,  no  one  will  wonder  that 
the  income  is  utterly  insufficient,  and  consequently  there  is  much  embarrassment  in 
every  department  of  the  work.  And  beyond  this — what  is  to  be  jdone  for  the  poor  ? 
The  more  poor  we  reach,  the  more  cases  of  want  and  trouble  come  under  our  notice. 
Our  offertory  is  all  required  for  working  expenses  ;  the  boxes  for  the  poor  yield  a  very 
scanty  supply — ^under;£'i2  a-year.  But  now  I  come  to  another  very  serious  difficulty, 
and  this  I  want  to  bring  before  this  meeting.  We  find  that  in  proportion  as  we  reach 
the  working  people,  the  more  substantial  people  withdraw  to  other  less  crowded 
churches,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  pew  to  themselves.  They  leave  their 
prayers  and  good  wishes  with  us,  but  withdraw  their  help.  When  our  church  had  a 
much  smaller  congregation,  and  not  half  so  many  services,  the  offertory  was  larger, 
because  the  coins,  though  fewer,  were  silver,  and  the  expenses  and  demands  were 
much  smaller.  Now,  the  larger  congregations  of  poorer  persons  give  us  a  larger 
number,  but  of  copper  coins,  and  the  expenses  have  greatly  increased.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  better  class  of  people  do  gradually  withdraw  from  a  church  mainly 
attended  by  the  poor,  and  their  occasional  after  visits  are  little  or  no  help.  We  don't 
want  to  neglect  the  working  people  to  reclaim  the  better  class  I  Surely  some  plan 
of  co-operation  might  be  devised,  so  that  help  came  from  outside,  and  we  should  en- 
deavour to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  Why  should 
so  laige  a  work  be  allowed  to  starve  out,  and  the  clergy  kept  to  serve  alone  among 
the  poor  in  our  large  towns  be  allowed  to  constantly  break  down  through  over  worry, 
staggering  under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  remain,  I  should  like  to  explain  about  the  pewi  at  White- 
haven. In  that  case  it  is  not  the  fleas  which  we  have  to  get  rid  of,  but  it  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  churches  at  Whitehaven  were  built  under  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  we  should  like  to  see  that  Act  repealed,  burnt,  broken  through,  or  ^ven  to 
the  fleas.  I  should  be  most  thankful  to  anyone  who  can  tell  me  how  to  get  nd  of  it. 
That  13  the  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the  general  tone  of  the  discussion  ub  evening 
I  think  that  in  one  respect  it  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Jf  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found 
with  it,  it  is  that  we  have  been  too  friendly  and  too  unanimous,  and  we  have  not  had 
that  glorious  flght  which  I  fully  anticipated  when  I  came  into  the  hall ;  but  I  gather 
from  the  unanimous  character  of  our  discussion  that  the  time  for  fighting  over  the  pe^ir 
question  has  past  and  ^ne.  The  spirit  of  the  pew  sjrstem  is  now  dead,  although  the 
pews  themselves  exist  m  many  places,  and  consequently  many  difficulties  remain  to  be 
overcome.  There  is  the  difnculty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haslam.  We  find  that  where 
we  get  large  congregations  which  are  verypoor  but  very  interesting,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  services.  That  is  a  difficulty  which  must  be  considered  and  faced  ; 
but  after  all  the  great  thing  is  to  get  our  poor  people  into  our  churches,  and  then  God 
will  help  us  to  provide.  The  dimculty  of  the  Church  of  England  has  not  hitherto 
been  that  the  cnurches  have  been  filled  by  the  great  masses  of  the  poor  people  crowd- 
ing into  them.  Its  difficulty  and  its  danger  has  been  that  its  comfortable  sauare  pews 
have  been  filled  by  respectable  people  who  have  kept  other  folks  out,  ana,  perhaps, 
many  of  them  were  none  the  better  for  being  there  themselves.  Difficulties  there  will 
be  on  all  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  we  have  the  one  great  duty  to  perform — to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  That  must  be  done.  That  shall  be  done.  God  helping  us, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  make  great  progress  in  doing  it. 


DRILL      HA  L  L  , 
Tuesday  Evening,  September  30TH,  18S4. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  Carlisle  hi  the  Chair. 


WHAT   CAN    ENGLAND   LEARN   FROM  SCOTLAND 
AND  IRELAND  IN  RELIGIOUS  MATTERS? 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  St.  ANDREW'S. 

I  AM  anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  assure  my  hearers  that  I  am  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  I  should  not 
have  presumed  to  speak  upon  it  if  I  had  not  been  specially  invited  so 
to  do.  My  long  connection  with  our  church  in  Scotland,  which  has 
now  extended  to  nearly  forty  years,  having  been  based  upon  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  given  me,  no  doubt, 
more  than  ordinary  advantages  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
working  of  both  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  so  of  instituting  a  compa- 
rison between  the  two — **  si  parva  licet  cotnponere  tnagnisJ'  But  the 
terms  of  my  subject  require  me  to  take  a  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive view  ;  to  consider  "  what  England  can  learn  from  Scotland  in 
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religious  matters/'  and  not  merely  what  the  one  Episcopal  Church  can 
learn  from  the  other. 

Speaking  generally  then,  and  looking  first  to  the  great  Presbyterian 
body  which  constitutes  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  most  important  lesson  which  churcli- 
men  in  England  have  to  learn  is  to  endeavour  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  as  regards  the  civil  power  more  upon  a  par  with  that  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  sister  Scotch  Establishment  It  is  true  you  are  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  the  Scotch  Established  Church  is 
not ;  but  your  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  (though  prayers 
are  still  read  there  by  a  Church  of  England  chaplain)  has  become 
neutralised,  or  nearly  so,  for  all  practical  purposes  through  the  influx  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  other  separatists ;  while  your  own  proper  repre- 
sentative body — Convocation — in  the  extent  of  its  powers  bears 
no  comparison  with  the  Scotch  General  Assembly.  Why  is  this,  and 
how  has  it  arisen  ?  No  doubt  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Supremacy  is  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  it  is  not  so,  or  not  equally  so,  of  the  Church  of  Scodand, 
as  by  law  established.  And  this  difference,  being  deeply  rooted  in  the 
history  of  the  two  countries,  is  irremediable.  But  still  the  inequality  is 
capable  of  being  redressed  to  some  extent.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  General  Assembly  owes  its  advantages  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  merely  a  clerical  body.  It  consists  of 
about  360  members,  in  the  proportion  of  200  ministers  to  160  lay- 
elders,  the  latter  including  Peers  as  well  as  Commoners.  It  is  entitled 
by  law  to  meet,  and  does  meet,  every  year  for  ten  days  in  the  month  of 
May.  It  chooses  its  own  moderator,  who  holds  the  office  for  these  ten 
days,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown, 
being  also  entitled  to  be  present,  but  not  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
except  ceremonially  at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  It 
has  free  judicial,  free  executive,  and  free  legislative  powers — the  last 
being  subject  only  to  the  operation  of  the  so-called  "  Barrier  Act " — an 
Act  of  the  Church  itself  in  1697,  which  provides  for  the  consultation 
and  concurrence  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  before  any  change  in 
the  existing  order  and  practice  of  the  church  can  become  law.  From 
its  judicial  sentences  there  is  no  appeal,  except  upon  matters  which  fall 
plainly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts.  I  am  not  saying  that 
as  a  body  it  is  happily  constituted  for  such  purposes.  Like  the  courts 
of  ancient  Athens  it  is  far  too  numerous,  and  too  deficient  in  judicial 
elements.  I  am  speaking  of  its  substantial,  spiritual  independence. 
It  is,  and  has  been,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  really  and  truly 
what  your  Convocation  professes  to  be,  but  is  not,  both  on  other  ac- 
counts and  because  it  does  not  include  laymen,  the  church  by  represen- 
tation. It  carries  the  country  with  it  in  a  way  that  your  Convocation, 
as  at  present  constituted,  can  never  do  ;  though  the  addition  to  the  latter, 
or  rather  the  connection  with  it,  of  a  body  of  laymen,  such  as  I  observe 
has  recently  been  proposed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  increase  its  influence, 
and  to  place  its  operations  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 

Again,  still  looking  to  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  would  be  greatly  strengthened, 
especially  in  the  larger  towns,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  more  or  less 
similar  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  sessions.     I  say,  '*  more  or 
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less  similar  '*  because,  as  they  consist  of  ordained  lay  elders,  the 
the  parallel  could  never  be  complete.  You  are,  I  believe,  already  feel- 
ing your  way  to  some  such  system,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  Parliamentary  legislation  in  that  direction.  But  could  not  the 
Church  find  means  to  organise  such  a  system  for  herself?  It  is  certain 
that  not  only  the  Established  Church,  but  the  two  other  great  Presbyte- 
rian bodies — ^the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians — ^notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  under  which  they  all  lie  from  mutual 
dissensions,  have  still  a  wonderful  hold  over  the  middle  classes ;  and  if 
the  Church  of  England  is  ever  to  attain  to  a  similar  hold  over  those 
classes  (which  is  so  greatly  to  be  wished),  it  must  be,  I  believe,  by  ad- 
mitting them  to  a  larger  share  in  the  executive  of  parochial  administra- 
tion, similar  to  that  which  they  exercise  in  Scotland,  and  such  as  the  so- 
called  seniores  eccUsiastici  exercised  in  the  primitive  church  (see  *'  Bing- 
ham's Antiq.,  Book  II.,  ch.  xix.,  sec.  19). 

Coupled  with  these  obvious  advantages,  there  are  also  (I  must  frankly 
say)  certain  no  less  obvious  defects  of  religious  character  in  a  large 
proportion  of  our  Scottish  fellow  Christians,  which,  though  owing  partly 
to  original  temperament,  have  certainly  been  intensified  by  the  un- 
catholic  elements  of  their  ecclesiastical  system.  Scotland  has  stood 
nobly  foremost  among  nations  that  have  shown  a  zeal  for  religion ;  but 
the  zeal  in  her  case  has  not  always  been  According  to  knowledge,  or 
tempered  with  l-KaWzia — with  reasonableness,  with  moderation,  and  still 
less  with  brotherly  love. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own,  /.r.»  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

And  here  let  me  first  state  to  you  a  fact,  which  I  suppose  not  one  in 
a  thousand  even  of  the  best-informed  English  churchmen  is  aware  of, 
or  has  ever  attempted  fully  to  realise — viz.,  that  in  point  of  numbers  we 
do  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  at  the  same  time, 
more — I  might,  perhaps,  say  considerably  more — than  one-half  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  is  in  our  hands.  You  will  find  it  hard 
to  imagine  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  of  various  kinds  that  arise  out 
of  that  state  of  things,  To  enter  into  them  would  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper,  but  at  least  let  me  warn  you  against  supposing 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  our  Episcopalian  proprietors  devoting  their  aid 
and  influence  exclusively  to  the  support  and  extension  of  their  own 
church.  They  would  only  defeat  their  own  end  by  so  doing.  A  tem- 
porising policy,  under  the  circumstances,  however  we  may  dislike  it,  is 
to  a  great  extent  indispensable  with  a  view  to  the  progress  which  we 
desire  to  make.  In  short,  our  good  Church  laymen  have  a  most  difficult 
part  to  perform ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  they  perform  it  in 
a  way  that  does  them  the  greatest  credit. 

Having  thrown  out  this  caution  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  with 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  actual  circumstances,  are  sometimes 
forward  to  favour  us  with  their  advice,  let  me  now  proceed  to  speak 
of  matters  in  regard  to  which  I  shall  only  be  fulfilling  the  task 
proposed  to  me,  if  I  presume  to  say,  you  might  do  well  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  our  book. 

First,  then,  as  to  our  system  of  annual  synods,  Episcopal  and 
Diocesan. 

A  formal  Episcopal  synod  held  annually,  and  more  frequently  if 
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necessity  arises,  with  open  doors^  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  informal  meetings  of  Bishops  at 
Lambeth.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  one  upon  which 
it  is  scarcely  proper  for  an  outsider  to  ofTer  an  opinion ;  so  I  merely 
give  the  result  of  my  experience  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  an 
anangement,  and  pass  on. 

The  Episcopal  synod  is  our  court  of  appeal,  and  also  a  court  at  once 
of  first  instance,  and  of  final  jurisdiction  in  cases  when  bishops  them- 
selves are  put  upon  trial.  Our  Primus  has  no  metropolitical  or 
archiepiscopal  authority,  and  merely  acts  as  president  or  chairman. 
Consequently,  the  designation  of  "  most  Reverend,"  which  is  sometimes 
ignorantly  given  to  him,  is  not  only  a  mistake  in  itself,  but  an  injustice 
to  his  Episcopal  colleagues ;  implying,  as  it  does,  a  distinction  between 
him  and  them,  which  by  the  existing  constitution  of  our  church,  is 
designedly  disallowed.  The  bishops  are  entitled  by  canon  to  have  the 
assistance  of  one  or  more  legal  assessors,  and  also,  if  they  shall  deeni  it 
advisable,  of  one  or  more  clerical  assessors.  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
object  to  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  working  of  the  court  in 
either  capacity ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  warn  you  that  the  actual 
results  of  the  system,  good  as  it  is  in  itself,  do  not  justify  the  hope  that, 
when  the  minds  of  churchmen  are  much  excited  upon  matters  of 
controversy,  the  decisions  of  a  purely  spiritual  court  are  likely  to  give 
more  satisfaction  to  those  whose  doctrine  and  practices  they  condemn,  or 
to  be  received  by  them  with  a  better  grace,  than  the  decisions  given  by 
a  court  which  has  little  or  no  pretension  to  such  a  character.  As 
spiritual  judges  we  have  been  made  to  feel  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  force  of  the  Horatian  sentiment  as  applicable  to  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  to  the  requirement  of  the  moral  qualities  of  dutifulness  and 
submission : — 

Quid  I^es  sine  moribus 
Vanae  profidunC  ? 

And  although  there  can  be  no  answer  to  the  broad  principle  that 
spiritual  questions  ought  to  be  decided  by  spiritual  persons,  yet  so  long 
as  the  matter  in  dispute  is  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  documents, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  laymen,  being  bona  fide  members  of 
the  church,  whose  minds  have  been  trained  in  the  science  of  such 
interpretation,  will  in  most  cases  have  the  advantage  over  those  whose 
logical  powers  have  been  subjected  to  little  or  no  such  discipline. 

Upon  the  expediency  of  annual  Diocesan  synods,  as  they  exist  with 
us  in  Scotland,  there  ought,  I  think,  to  be  no  question.  They  come  to 
us  recommended  by  the  law  and  practice  of  the  early  Church  ;  and  it  is 
plain  from  the  Reformatio  Legum^  caps,  xix.-xxv.,  that  their  adoption  was 
contemplated  by  the  English  Reformers.  And  what  is  there  to  prevent 
this  ?  You  have  seen  the  experiment  of  a  purely  clerical  synod  recently 
made  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  and  you  have  also  seen,  for  some 
years  past,  mixed  synods  successfully  at  work  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
Moreover,  you  have  had  in  almost  all  your  dioceses  annual  conferences 
composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  a  better  plan  than  any  of  those,  and  one  which 
is  more  or  less  in  operation  among  ourselves  in  Scotland,  would  be,  to 
adopt  both  a  synod  purely  clerical  but  with  open  doors,  and  what  we 
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call  a  diocesan  council,  in  which  an  equal  number  of  lay  delegates  meet 
on  a  par  with  the  clergy.  There  are  subjects  upon  which  the  clergy 
alone  may  with  advantage  confer  together,  or,  at  least,  should  alone  be 
allowed  to  have  voting  power ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
would,  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  be  conveniently  communicated  to  a 
mixed  conference  or  council,  meeting  on  the  following  day  or  days  for 
the  transaction  of  its  own  proper  business.  This  is  substantially  the 
plan  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  which  first  holds  its  pastoral  session, 
consisting  of  ministers  only,  and  then  holds  its  representative  session  in 
which  ministers  and  laity  are  combined ;  thus  utilising  the  lay  element  to 
the  utmost  degree,  while  it  carefully  guards  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  ministry.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  plan  is  that,  while  it 
adheres  to  the  general  example  of  the  primitive  Church  in  reserving 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  their  proper  synods,  it  widens  the  basis  of 
consultation  in  a  way  that  has  become  indispensable  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectually  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  present  times.  With 
us  the  number  of  clergy  in  each  diocese  is  so  small  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  all  into  our  synoids;  with  you  it  would  be 
necessary,  I  should  suppose,  to  affix  some  limit,  and  perhaps  a  limit 
defined  by  seniority  of  ordination,  so  as  to  include,  say,  200  members, 
would  be  the  simplest  and  most  desirable  \  while  for  the  diocesan  con- 
ference your  existing  system  of  election  and  representation  as  regards 
both  clergy  and  laity  would  be  retained. 

Of  so-called  general  synods,  which  constitute  our  legislative  body, 
and  which  only  meet  at  intervals  of  time  more  or  less  prolonged  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  I  forbear  to  speak,  because  being  strictly  confined 
to  bishops  and  representative  clergy  to  two  separate  chambers,  like  your 
own  Convocation,  they  are  partly  liable  to  the  same  objections ;  and 
because  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  will  undergo  some  alteration 
before  long,  so  as  to  be  brought  more  into  accordance  with  the  mixed 
constitution  and  fixed  periods  of  assembling  of  the  General  Convention 
of  the  American  Church.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Bishop 
VVilberforce,  in  his  history  of  that  Church,  defends  its  mixed  convention, 
regarding  it  as  justified  alike  by  primitive  example  and  by  the  precedents 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  only  while  he  would  grant  their  due  share  of 
power  to  the  faithful  laity,  he  would  insist  upon  reserving  to  the  bishops 
(as  is  now,  since  1848,  done  in  America)  an  absolute  right  oiveto. 

To  pass  on  to  other  matters.  Our  canon,  first  introduced  in  1863, 
which  authorises  a  bishop  to  appoint  lay-readers  of  approved  character 
"  to  read  the  Common  Prayer  and  Holy  Scriptures  in  such  places  within 
his  diocese  as  he  may  deem  expedient,"  but  "'not  to  minister  to  the 
members  of  existing  congregations  except  with  the  consent  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  incumbents  thereof," — ^this  canon  has  not  been 
acted  on  very  extensively,  but  it  has  been  found  useful  in  cases  of 
vacancy  in  a  charge,  or  where  the  incumbent  from  the  state  of  his  health 
has  required  assistance,  but  was  not  able  to  maintain  a  curate.  In  a 
country  where  there  is  so  much  ecclesiastical  competition  as  there  is 
in  Scotland,  such  inferior  agency  in  connection  with  our  church  is  not 
of  much  value  with  the  view  of  founding  new  congregations.  In 
England,  probably,  where  the  influence  of  your  church  so  largely 
predominates,  a  similar  provision  might  be  found  helpful  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 
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My  subject  naturally  suggests  that  I  should  say  something  upon  tlie 
English  eucharistic  office  in  comparison  with  the  so-called  Scotch  office, 
and  also  with  the  American.     But  upon  this  topic  I  have  spoken  fully 
in  a  pamphlet  published  a  few  days  ago  as  a  contribution  to  the  Seabury 
commemoration ;  and  to  that  publication  I  would  beg  to  refer  those  of 
my   hearers  who  take  an  interest  in    the  matter — certainly  not  an 
unimportant  one.    There  is,  however,  another  topic  which  is,  I  think, 
of  still  greater  importance,  and  which,  arising  as  it  does  legitimately  out 
of  the  subject  of  my  paper,  I  am  particularly  glad  and  thankful  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  bringing  under  your  notice.    I  refer  to  what  I  venture 
to  call  the  incompleteness  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  to  what  we 
have  done  in  Scotland  to  remedy  that  incompleteness.    Let  me  remind 
you,  very  briefly,  what  has  been  the  history  of  that  formulary.    At  first 
it  went  no  further  than  the  answer  explanatory  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
and  so  it  continued  for  more  than  fifty  years — <>.,  till  1604,  when  the 
section  concerning  the  sacraments,  with  which  it  now  concludes,  was 
added,  having  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Overall,  then 
Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  Reformed 
Church,  at  the  earliest  and  most  critical  period  of  its  life,  was  left  with- 
out   any  distinct  elementary  teaching   in  respect  to  the  sacraments, 
further  than  what  is  said  of  baptism  in  the  introductory  section  of  the 
Catechism,  and  excepting  what  might  be  learnt  in  secondary  schools 
from  the  Latin  Catechisms  of  Dean  Nowell — ^themselves  tainted  to  some 
extent  with  a  Calvinistic  leaven.    Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  loose 
and  indistinct  sacramental  doctrine  which  has  ever  since  passed  current 
in  England  is  to  be  traced  to  this  neglect  ?    But  the  matter  does  not  end 
there.     Our  children  required  to  be  taught,  in  the  same  formulary,  not 
only  the  true  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  but  the  true  authority  by  which 
they  were  to  be  administered,  and  also  the  nature  and  obligation  of  the 
ordinance  of  Confirmation,  as  introductory  to  admission  to  the  sacrament 
of  Holy  Communion.    This,  however,  has  not  been  done.     And  what 
has  been  the  consequence?     While  laxity  of  sacramental  doctrine 
prevailed  within,  without  Nonconformity  and  Dissent,  involving  in  every 
case  the  rejection  of  the  threefold  ministry,  made  portentous  strides. 
Of  course  I  am  not  meaning  to  say  that  had  the  Catechism  contained 
from  the  first  plain  elementary  teaching  respecting  the  obligation  of  the 
apostolic  laying-on  of  hands  and  of  the  threefold  ministry,  there  would 
have  been  no  Nonconformity ;  but  I  do  believe  that  in  many  instances 
Nonconformists  became  such  in  entire  ignorance  of  those  obligations ; 
and  that  with  the  knowledge  of  them,  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  early 
life,  the  tendency  to  open  schism  might  have  been  materially  checked. 
Look  to  the  &cts.     So  early  as  1591  Archbishop  Whitgift  put  forth  a 
pastoral  letter  in  which  are  these  words — **  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
my  brethren  the  bishops  of  my  province  of  Canterbury  do  so  generally 
begin  to  neglect  to  confirm  children,"  and  the  same  complaint  in 
substance  may  be  traced  as  urged  with  more  or  less  earnestness  and 
persistency  in  various  quarters  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century    (See  my  contribution  to  the  Seabury  Commemoration,  p.  15.) 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  had  the  Catechism  been  further 
enlarged  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out,  this  unhappy  neglect  might  have 
been  prevented,  at  least,  to  some  extent  ? 
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At  present,  however,  it  may  be  truly  said,  you  have  no  longer  to 
complain  of  the  neglect  of  bishops  ;  the  evil  you  have  now  to  cope  with 
is  of  another  kind.  And  under  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  Dissent 
might  even  still  in  some  measure  be  checked  by  the  course  which  I 
have  indicated,  I  determined  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  first 
Lambeth  Conference  in  1867.  The  President  (Archbishop  Longley) 
very  kindly  gave  his  consent;  and  I  obtained  promises  of  support, 
more  or  less  encouraging,  from  the  then  Bishops  of  Winchester  (Sumner), 
of  Oxford  (Wilberforce),  of  Salisbury  (Hamilton),  and  of  Ohio 
(Mcllvaine) — ^as  representing  the  several  schools  of  Church  opinion. 
Unhappily,  my  intended  motion  fell  through  at  the  last  moment  merely 
from  want  of  time,  as  the  conference  had  to  be  dissolved  somewhat 
abruptly,  in  order  to  enable  the  Archbishop  and  others  to  attend  an 
important  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
which  had  been  previously  arranged. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  (in  1878)  the  same 
matter  was  again  fully  upon  my  mind  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  state  of 
my  health  prevented  me  from  being  present  after  the  first  day's  session  ; 
and  so  I  again  lost  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  assembled  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion.  On  that 
occasion  I  had  prepared  a  tentative  draft  of  questions  and  answers 
(eight  in  number,  afterwards  increased  to  nine)  in  order  to  give  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  addition  which  I  thought 
desirable.  This  was  subsequently  approved  by  several  of  the  English 
bishops  to  whom  it  was  submitted  privately ;  and  in  the  following  year 
(1879)  it  received  the  recommendation  of  our  own  Episcopal  college. 
Since  then  it  has  been  in  general  use  in  our  schools. 

The  object  of  the  narrative  which  you  have  now  heard,  and  which 
has  been  of  necessity  more  egotistical  than  I  could  have  wished,  is  to 
make  known  generally  through  the  means  of  this  Congress,  what  has 
been  done  by  us  upon  the  matter,  not  without  the  hope  that  the  design 
of  such  a  supplement  to  the  Catechism,  whether  or  not  in  precisely  the 
same  terms,  may  commend  itself  to  churchmen  of  influence  among  my 
hearers.  Already  my  supplement  has  found  its  way  into  several  English 
schools,  and  has  been  recommended  by  at  least  one  diocesan  school 
inspector.  Our  President,  the  bishop  of  this  diocese,  probably  forgets 
the  communication  with  which  he  favoured  me,  but  he  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  dislike  to  be  reminded  of  it.  Under  date  October  15,  1878,  he 
wrote  as  follows : — "  Thank  you  for  your  paper  about  the  Catechism. 
The  thought  had  not  occurred  to  me,  but  it  strikes  me  as  valuable. 
Perhaps  if  a  supplement,  such  as  that  which  you  suggest,  could  be  in- 
troduced by  such  a  Church  as  yours,  it  might  be  taken  up  by  the 
colonies,  might  be  used  informally  amongst  ourselves,  and  might 
eventually  become  authoritative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the  matter  of  distinct  Church  teaching.' 
I  may  add  that  an  expression  of  opinion  precisely  similar  from  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  that  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln  showed  much 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Copies  of  the  card  upon 
which  the  supplement  is  printed,  for  the  use  of  schools,  may  be  had 
from  Messrs.  Grant,  booksellers,  107,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  at  the 
price  of  is.  6d.^  per  hundred.    The  Catechism,  with  the  said  addition, 
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is  still  not  nearly  so  long  as  the  so-called  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  and  the  new  questions  and  answers  have  been  carefully 
framed  so  as  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  temperate  language  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

Q,  By  whom  are  the  Holy  Sacraments  admmistered  ? — A,  They  are  administered 
by  dereyj  duly  ordained  and  licensed  for  that  purpose. 

Q,  How  many  orders  of  clergy  have  there  been  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles' 
time  ? — A.  There  have  been  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles'  time  three  orders  of 
dei^ — ^viz.,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

Q,  What  are  the  chief  duties  of  a  deacon  ? — A,  To  administer  baptism  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  priest,  to  assist  the  priest  in  divine  service,  and  to  preach,  if  licensed 
thereto,  by  the  bishop. 

Q,  What  are  the  proper  duties  of  a  priest  ? — A,  A  priest  has  authority  to  bless 
God's  people  in  His  name,  to  pronounce  His  pardon  to  the  penitent,  to  consecrate 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  perform  all  other  offices  assigned  to  him  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Q,  What  are  the  duties  proper  to  a  bishop  ? — A,  A  bbhop  has  authority  to  rule  and 
administer  discipline,  according  to  the  Canons,  in  that  portion  of  the  Church  over 
which  he  is  set,  to  ordain  clergy,  to  consecrate  churches  and  other  places  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  to  administer  Confirmation. 

Q.  In  what  does  Confirmation  consist  ? — A*  Confirmation  consists  in  the  solemn 
benediction  and  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  upon  the  heads  of  those  whom 
he  confirms,  accompanied  with  his  prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  on 
their  behalf. 

Q,  To  whom  is  Confirmation  to  be  administered  ? — A.  To  all  those  who,  having 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  are  prepared  and  desirous  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
promises  made  for  them  in  their  baptism,  and  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  same  openly 
before  the  Church. 

Q,  What  does  the  New  Testament  teach  in  regard  to  the  obligation  and  benefits  of 
Confirmation  ? — A,  The  New  Testament  teaches  that  Confirmation  is  an  Apostolic 
ordinance  (Acts  viii.  14-17,  Heb.  vi.  1-2)  designed  to  convey  an  increased  measure  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily. 

Q,  What  rule  has  the  Church  laid  down  with  reference  to  admission  to  Holy  Com- 
munion ? — A,  The  Church  orders  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion 
until  he  has  been  confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed. 
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By  Ireland  I  mean,  for  the  purposes  of  this  address,  exclusively  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  I  shall  consider  "  religious  matters  *'  in  two 
aspects— first,  as  affecting  corporate  Church  life ;  second,  as  concerns 
the  Christian  life  in  individuals.  In  relation  to  Church  life,  I  should 
not  be  candid  if  I  did  not  say  that,  from  my  point  of  view,  our  example 
presents  you  with  something  to  be  avoided.  The  Revision  agitation 
was,  to  my  mind,  a  thing  to  be  lamented.  It  was  no  seemly  spectacle 
to  see  ministers  and  laity  voting  against  some  distinctive  features  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  Certain  of  our  rubrics  are  negative  and  repressive  to  a 
degree.  At  the  same  time  I  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  the  good- 
ness of  God.  Anyone  who  carefully  examines  the  revised  Prayer  Book 
will  see  that  the  old  Prayer  Book  is  but  slightly  touched,  while  its 
essential  principles  are  entirely  preserved.  It  was  quaintly  said  by  an 
Irish  prelate  of  a  certain  sermon  that  it  did  not  ''contain  enough 
Gospel  to  save  a  fly.''  Our  Prayer  Book  has  not  admitted  into  its  text 
enough  anti-Catholicism  to  drown  an  ecclesiastical  midge.  As  the 
10 
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glorious  spring-tide  of  our  common  Liturgy  rolls  to  the  feet  of  Christ, 
the  little  ripple  made  by  our  Island  Church  does  not  fail  to  fall  into  its 
own  place  in  the  multitudinous  music  of  the  countless  surges.      Two 
things  you  may  learn  from  us  ecclesiastically — first,  the  lesson  of  hushing 
differences  under  the  inexorable  call  of  duty,  in  the  presence  of  great 
difficulties.     We  had  long  debates  in  our  General  Synod,  much  licence 
of  speech,  very  hard  hitting.     The  revision  controversy  was  like  a  gun 
fired  in  a  mine  choked  with  foulness.      It  was  a  startling  experiment, 
but  at  least  it  cleared  away  a  great  deal  of  foul  air.    Viewed  in  the  quiet 
of  life's  evening,  with  the  remoteness  and  impartiality  which  belong  to 
the  retrospect  of  many  years,  I  for  one  regret  much  spoken  unadvisedly 
that  may  have  given  pain.     We  now  work  together,  after  all,   with 
undiminished    affection.      Perhaps    the    sword    of  controversy  never 
"  carried  away  "  fewer  "  heart  stains  "  on  its  blade.    Again,  does  not  the 
Irish  Church  deserve  credit  for  the  magnificent  courage  with  which  she 
is  addressing  herself  to  the  occupation  of  her  whole  territory  ?  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  from  us  the  great  outward  development  of  religion 
which  exists  in  England.     We  have  few  cathedrals ;  the  whole  "world 
knows  what  our  sons  have  done  for  two  of  them.      We  have  scarcely 
any  of  those  delightful  parish  churches  which  look  more  beautiful  with 
the  passing  summers.     Most  of  our  parishes  contain  poor  fabrics,  which, 
partly  from  the  damp  of  the  climate,  have  been  rebuilt  on  an  average 
tiiree  times  since  the  Reformation.      We  are  without  the  enthusiasm, 
the  rush,  the  glory  of  your  great  Church  gatherings.     The  cause  is  not 
so  much  Puritanical  prejudice  as  poverty  and  paucity  of  numbers.      An 
anonymous  correspondent,  in  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received,  and 
with  much  of  which  I  fully  agree,  suggests  that  I  should  add  to  your 
lessons  to  be  learned  from   Ireland  the   establishment  of  boards  of 
patronage.     I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that  without  much 
more  explanation  than  I  have  time  to  give.     But  I  willingly  add  another 
point  to  our  credit — the  help  given  by  the  faithful  laity  in  the  temporal 
administration  of  the  Church  and  the  management  of  her  finances  is 
beyond  all  praise.     To  see  country  gentleman,  lawyers,  and  other   busy 
men  attending  our  council  meetings  and  committees  month  by  month 
and  week  by  w^eek,  without  fee  or  reward  of  course,  but  without  the 
excitement  of  debate,  without  the  pleasure  of  airing  a  crotchet  or  press- 
ing a  popular  reform  (for  we  are  too  poor  to  keep  a  button-boy  of  an 
abuse) — this  is  a  sight  to  inspire  admiration  and  to  awaken  con^dence, 
and  in  this  respect  I  hold  up  our  faithful  laity  as  living  epistles  to  be 
read  by  Englishmen.     But  what  has  Ireland  to  teach  England  as  regards 
the  individual  Christian  life  ?    One  of  your  subjects  at  this  Congress   is 
the  **  best  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  social  purity  among  the 
poor."     Our  Church  promotes  purity  among  her  children.     Let  me  state 
two  facts.     In  five  years  of  my  life  as  a  parish  clergyman,  among  a 
population  of  1,280,  I  only  once  baptized  an  illegitimate  child.     One  of 
my  chaplains,  in  a  ministry  of  over  thirty  years,  has  only  five  times 
baptized  children  born  out  of  wedlock.      It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
purely  a  question  of  race.      But  our  people  are  not  Celts,  with  their 
alleged  superior  spirituality  of  temperament.     They  are  men  and  women 
of  English  and  Scotch  origin  to  a  very  great  degree.     The  Church's 
teaching  in  Ireland  promotes  loyalty.     "All  the  loyal  men  in  Cork," 
said  a  Nationalist  M.P.  lately,  **  might  be  put  on  a  single  jaunting  car," 
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He  must  have  meant  those  of  one  religious  persuasion.  There  are, 
according  to  the  last  census,  38,102  Church  people  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  you  might  put  all  the  rebels  out  of 
that  number  under  a  single  umbrella  on  one  side  of  the  car  in  question. 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  human  action,  and  if  difficulty  is  the  means  of 
that  merit,  then  it  is  meritorious  for  us  to  be  loyal  to  England.  Yet  we 
are  still 

**  Trae  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.*' 

•Loyal  we  were  in  those  dreadful  winters  of  1880-8  r.  Loyal  we  are  when 
you  oblige  those  who  are  the  pith  and  flower  of  our  manhood  to  turn 
their  backs  to  England  and  their  faces  to  the  Far  West — loyal,  because 
trained  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  days  whose  sun  has 
set,  but  whose  light  leaves  an  after-glow  upon  the  otherwise  grey  horizon 
of  our  lives — the  days  when  kings  were  the  Church's  nursing  fathers  and 
queens  her  nursing  mothers.  A  third  lesson  which  you  in  England  may 
learn  from  us  is  steadfastness  in  first  principles.  I  put  the  question  to 
which  I  am  addressing  myself  to-night  to  an  able  clergyman  who,  after 
several  years  of  work  in  England,  has  returned  to  Ireland.  His  answer 
was,  '*  I  will  tell  you  in  two  words,  *  first  principles.' "  Communion 
with  the  Church,  he  said,  with  most  of  his  English  parishioners  seemed 
to  be  a  matter  of  religious  taste,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  of  religious 
principle.  His  people  went  with  perfect  impartiality  wherever  they  were 
most  amused — to  the  Baptists  when  they  had  a  drawing  preacher,  to 
the  Methodists  when  they  had  a  stirring  revival,  to  the  Salvationists 
when  they  had  an  attractive  captain,  to  the  Roman  Catholics  when  they 
had  an  effective  choir.  But  our  people,  as  a  rule,  are  becoming  better 
instructed  in  foundation  principles,  and  are,  therefore,  more  steadfast. 
Indeed  it  has  been  so  for  some  decades  past.  Our  emigrants  to  the 
States  and  Canada  are,  the  bishops  tell  us,  among  the  best  Church 
people.  As  to  religious  education,  one  of  much  skill  and  experience  in 
that  department  writes  to  me — "  I  have  not  had  much  acquaintance  with 
English  Sunday  schools,  but  from  what  I  saw  of  children  of  the  same 
age  in  both  countries,  the  Irish  are  a  hundred  times  better  instructed 
than  the  English.  I  proved  this  in  a  Sunday  school  which  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  best,  and  when  I  was  examining  a  large  class  in  the  church, 
the  children  *  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,'  but  could  not  answer 
one  single  question,  which  could  easily  be  done  by  Irisli  children  of 
the  same  age.  The  teachers  requested  me  to  ask  easy  questions — mere 
surface  ones."  As  regards  sacraments  and  ordinances.  Baptism  is  univer- 
sally sought  for  children.  In  a  population  of  over  50,000  I  have  not  in 
seventeen  years  heard  of  more  than  three  or  four  heads  of  families  who 
would  not  upon  principle  send  their  children  to  confirmation.  The 
novelty  of  evening  communion  has  gained  little  or  no  favour  on  this 
side  of  the  channel.  I  have  ventured  to  maintain  that  you  may  have 
something  to  learn  from  us  ecclesiastically  and  individually  \  first,  eccle- 
siastically, unity,  forgiving  love,  the  courage  which  misfortune  cannot 
quell  \  secondly,  individually,  purity,  loyalty,  and  steadfastness.  Do 
not  believe  everything  you  hear  against  us  from  every  ecclesiastical 
Herodotus  who  takes  a  return  ticket  from  Euston  to  Killarney.  You 
are  not  infallible,  not  even  the  youngest  of  you.    The  course  pursued 
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by  some  of  those  who  call  themselves  "  the  highest  of  high  Church- 
men "  on  Sundays  in  Ireland  is  sometimes  perplexing  to  those  whose 
lessons  in  churchmanship  come  from  Bramhall  and  Field,  from  Ham- 
mond and  Pearson.  These  gentlemen  possess  apparently  an  inter- 
mittent, terminable,  geographical  churchmanship,  which  they  have 
disgorged  in  the  Channel  on  their  way  to  Dublin.  Some  air  their 
oratory  at  Land  League  meetings,  or  consort  with  ecclesiastical  agitators 
who  are  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Pope.  It  is  in  things  ecclesi- 
astical the  counterpart  of  a  strange  instinct  in  politics.  Some  people 
go  about  the  world  maundering  and  menacing,  blowing  kisses  and  in- 
flicting kicks,  the  former  for  their  bitterest  enemies,  the  latter  on  their 
staunchest  friends.  These  people  who  desire  to  be  Acephalous 
Catholics,  and  to  start  churches  in  Dublin  under  no  bishop,  are  not 
witnesses  who  should  tell  greatly  against  us.  I  wish  them  no  worse 
humiliation  than  Caesar  wished  the  dramatic  knight,  "  to  be  compelled 
to  take  the  leading  part  in  his  own  play."  No  !  we  may  have  too  little 
of  form  in  Ireland.  Forms  are  good  when  they  are  the  expression  of 
inward  reality,  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  blue  upon  the  surface  in  the 
sunshine  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  saltness  and  their  depths. 
But  do  not  rashly  condemn  us  for  want  of  form  alone.  A  few  days 
before  her  death  Harriet  Monsell  said,  **  Some  of  the  most  devout  com- 
munions I  ever  made  were  in  the  little  church  (and  it  was  far  from  an 
attractive  one)  to  which  I  went  from  Dromoland."  Which  is  dearest  in 
His  eyes  who  meets  us  in  the  sanctuary — the  saint  preparing  at  that  lowly 
shrine,  or  some  giddy  girl  rushing  out  of  a  ball-room  to  a  fairer  altar  ? 
In  the  same  book  a  parsonage  house— which  was  one  of  those  in  my 
own  diocese — is  described ;  a  home  of  piety  and  genius  ;  the  one  bright 
spot  in  a  long  wild  tract  swept  by  the  fierce  winds,  as  they  blow  between 
the  barren  mountains  and  the  stormy  sea.  The  result  of  legislation 
has  taken  it  from  us.  It  is  now  a  Nonconformist  school.  Remember- 
ing such  things,  those  who  profess  to  represent  the  great  and  just  English 
people  might,  if  they  will  do  no  more,  leave  us  alone.  Surely,  if  they 
are  generous,  they  might  see  us  in  the  magic  beauty  of  that  pathetic 
light  of  misfortune  which  softens  so  much.  Surely,  if  they  are  pious, 
they  might  bethink  them  that  in  those  humble  churches,  which  we  main- 
tain in  many  cases  by  so  much  sacrifice,  the  souls  of  saints  are  ripening 
in  stillness.  One  has  lately  told  us  by  way  of  reproach,  that  **  we 
are  supporting  with  desperate  eagerness  a  dying  faction."  Yes  I  but 
dying  **even  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  when  they  want  their  leaves ; 
or  as  the  sun  when  it  goes  behind  a  cloud ;  or  as  the  metal  when  it  is 
molten  in  the  furnace.'*  There  is,  indeed,  no  indefectible  promise  to 
particular  Churches ;  yet  I  will  claim  for  my  Church  in  her  days  of 
trouble  a  part  in  Dryden's  lofty  and  sonorous  lines — 

**  Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hounds  ; 
And  Scvthian  shafts  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aimed  at  her  heart,  was  often  forced  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die." 
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The  Very  Rev.  J.  S.   HowsON,  Dean  of  Chester. 

Not  because  of  any  spontaneous  ambition  to  deal  with  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, but  in  simple  obedience  to  the  peremptory  command  of  the 
President,  I  proceed  to  ask  this  meeting  to  think  of  some  things  which 
we,  English  Church  people,  may  learn,  for  our  religious  benefit,  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  difficult  subject ;  and  it  is  worse  than  this — it 
is  dangerous.  As  to  any  peril  connected  with  politics,  this,  I  think,  may 
be  avoided.  We  are  engaged  here  with  politics  of  a  higher  kind  than 
the  subjects  which  commonly  occupy  the  public  mind  under  that  name. 
But  there  are  dangers  inherent  in  the  subject  itself.  Who  can  grasp  a 
Scotch  thistle — (if  I  may  give  a  new  reference  to  one  of  Sidney  Smith's 
words) — ^without  suffering  from  one  punctuation  ?  Who  can  look  at 
a  shamrock  without  remembering  the  stem  justification  of  the  title 
chosen  by  Dean  Stanley  for  one  of  his  essays — "  The  Three  Churches 
of  Ireland  ?  " 

I  shall  take  the  subject  in  its  widest  sense ;  and  I  will  add  that  my 
paper  has  been  written  quite  independently  of  what  I  expected  might  be 
said  (and  of  what  has  been  said)  by  the  two  distinguished  prelates  who 
have  preceded  me,  each  of  whom  is  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
country  of  which  he  has  spoken.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  being 
discursive,  taking  my  instances  first  from  one  of  the  two  countries  and 
then  from  the  other ;  and,  as  to  this  zig-zag  process,  let  me  remind  my 
hearers,  once  for  all,  that  if  we  gather  together  for  our  own  benefit 
certain  things  which  we  learn  from  others,  there  are  two  modes  of  doing 
this — one,  by  observing  what  deserves  to  be  imitated,  the  other,  by 
carefully  noting  what  we  are  bound  to  avoid. 

Now  let  me  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  this  general  truth,  that  the 
religious  history  of  each  of  these  two  countries  alike  teaches  us,  though 
in  different  ways — the  sadness  and  seriousness  of  lost  opportunities.  I 
take  Ireland  first.  There,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  no  effort  was 
made  to  translate  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  into  Irish.  It  is 
surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  religious  convictions  can  penetrate 
persuasively  into  human  hearts  through  a  language  which  is  not  familiar 
to  them,  still  less  through  a  language  associated  with  thoughts  of 
hostility  and  opposition.  There  were  peculiar  difficulties  in  Ireland 
impeding  the  reception  of  the  Reformation.  Whatever  came  from 
England  was  unwelcome.  No  preparation  had  been  made  there  like 
that  which  was  made  by  Wycliffe  and  others  here.  Though  Ireland 
had  once  been  an  island  of  sacred  learning,  there  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  no  contact  between  the  general  mind  of  its  people  and  the  great 
new  movements  of  the  European  Continent.  Hence  the  stronger  reason 
for  touching  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  through  their  own  language 
Moreover,  there  were  advantages  at  that  moment,  which,  if  used  by  this 
method,  would  have  been  full  of  hope.  The  Christianity  of  Ireland 
was  then  a  very  poor  one,  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  an  earlier  date. 
There  was  no  very  firm  hold  on  doctrine  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
country:  the  hierarchical  system  was  by  no  means  strong:  thus  the 
people  might  easily  have  been  swayed  through  their  mother-tongue 
towards   Scriptural  truth.      Moreover,   nearly  all  the  hierarchy   had 
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adopted  the  Reformation.  I  do  not  stay  to  ask  which  was  the  true 
Church  of  Ireland  at  that  crisis — the  people  who  were  on  one  side  of 
the  wall  of  separation,  or  the  bishops  who  were  on  the  other.  But 
clearly,  if  there  were  difficulties,  there  were  facilities.  It  was  a  short 
opportunity,  but  it  was  a  great  opportunity.  Had  it  been  used,  probably 
the  history  of  Ireland  subsequently,  possibly  some  of  our  relations  with 
the  United  States,  would -have  been  very  different  from  what  we  know 
them  to  have  been.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Orders  were  given 
that  the  Church  Service  was  to  be  conducted  in  English,  with  the 
astounding  proviso  that  where  our  language  was  not  understood,  the 
Service  might  be  in  Latin.  The  preparations  that  were  actually  made 
for  translating  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  Irish  had  a  fate  equally 
ludicrous.  The  types  cast  under  the  orders  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
former  found  their  way  to  a  Jesuit  College  in  Belgium,  and  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Irish  Convocation  itself  put  a  peremptory  stop  to  the 
latter.  And  so,  after  a  few  precious  years  were  thus  wasted,  the  new 
Roman  hierarchy  in  Ireland  was  thoroughly  organised,  and  Ireland 
became,  ecclesiastically,  a  Roman  camp. 

In   seeking  for  a   lost  opportunity  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland^  I  turn  to  very  different  topics.     There  is  in  the  Scotch  mind  a 
strong  sentiment,  which  has  no  exact  parallel  among  ourselves,  as 
regards  the  exercise  oi  parochial  patronage.     There  it  is  thought  that  to 
force  an  unwelcome  minister  upon  an  unwilling  parish  is  almost  sacri- 
legious ;  and  out  of  this  state  of  feeling  arose  the  great  Disruption  of 
1843,  ^^^  ^  i^s  momentous  consequences.     I  happened  to  be  much 
in  Scotland   at  that  time,  so  that,  looking  back,  I   can   form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  occurrences  that  took  place.      Now,  putting  aside  all 
details,  which  would  encumber  and  possibly  hide  the  topic  in  hand,  I 
have  to  observe  that  all  turned,  not  upon  the  power  of  exercising  a  vela 
upon  the  patron's  appointment  (for  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  willing  to 
concede),  but  upon  the  power  of  exercising  a  veto  without  giving  reasons. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  a  high-minded  and  sagacious  statesman,  and  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  understood  Scotland  well ;  yet  he 
missed  the  point  of  essential  importance.     Had  he  conceded  the  power 
of  veto  without  the  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  no  harm  would  have 
been  done,   the   Church  of  Scotland  would  not  have  been  divided, 
strength  which   has  been  wasted  in  conflict  might  have  been  better 
employed,  and  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  future  at  this  moment 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is.     Of  course,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  grievance  of  the  Scotch  parochial  mind  was  a  sentimental 
one ;  but  we  have  had  some  reason  lately  (in  connection  with  the  burial 
of  the  dead)  for  thinking  that  in  the  matter  of  religion  a  sentimental 
grievance  may  be  more  powerful  than  any  other,  and  more  worthy  of 
being  tenderly  treated.     As  to  Church  patronage,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
we  in  England  shall  adopt  the  Scotch  view  of  it ;  yet  Church  patronage 
is  gradually  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  and 
even  on  this  ground  it  might  be  very  useful  for  us  to  study  the  details  of 
what  I  have  called  a  lost  opportunity  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland. 

At  all  events,  the  seriousness  of  lost  opportunities  is  one  general  topic 
which  comes  before  us  in  studying  the  Church  histories  of  that  country 
and  of  Ireland.     And  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  easily  be 
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furnished.  What  are  we  to  say,  for  example,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made  in  1637,  on  that  memorable  seventh  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  Edinburgh  ?  What  are  we  to  say, 
again,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Education  question  was  treated  when 
Dr.  Whately  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  when  Dr.  Murray  was  the 
co-ordinate  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop?  But  now  let  us  think  of 
another  general  lesson  which  comes  to  us  in  the  -process  of  such  study — 
viz.,  this,  the  sense  of  being  in  a  minority — the  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  are  not  in 
one  common  Church  with  ourselves.  It  may  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
us  to  put  ourselves,  even  in  imagination,  face  to  face  with  such  a  fact. 
This  discipline  of  thought  and  feeling  may  tend  to  correct  some  of  our 
customary  impressions.  We  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  Church.  We,  too,  have  something  to  learn.  It  would 
not  injure  us  if  our  modesty  were  more  highly  developed.  There  may 
be  a  cause  for  this  fault  of  character  which  I  have  ventured  to  touch. 
An  Englishman  is  fond  of  assuming  that  he  must  have  his  own  way ;  and 
we  English  Churchmen  have  certainly  had  very  much  of  our  own  way 
in  matters  of  religion.  In  numbers,  in  influence,  in  wealth,  in  social 
culture,  in  learning,  we  have  a  position  with  which  that  of  no  other 
Christian  community  in  the  country  is  at  all  comparable.  All  this 
necessarily  colours  our  way  of  looking  at  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
questions ;  and  probably  it  is  good  for  us  to  make  common  cause  with 
our  sister  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  see  how  they  are 
placed,  with  overpowering  numbers  around  them  and  among  them, 
from  whom  they  are  entirely  separate.  This  is  true  alike  of  both  the 
countries,  though  with  very  different  facts  in  the  two  cases,  and  with 
feelings  on  our  part  very  different. 

Let  us  look  at  Ireland  first.  There  the  relation  of  our  minority  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  majority  is  a  circumstance  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  The  separation  of  the  two  is  sharper  now  than  ever  before. 
Throughout  the  country  an  invisible  wall  of  antagonistic  feeling  has 
been  built  up  between  those  who  are  living  close  together.  There  may 
be  many  causes  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  I  will  here  name 
only  one.  We,  in  this  place,  are  at  this  moment  students — I  hope 
candid  students — of  Church  history.  In  1870  a  great  event  occurred. 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-German  war,  though 
that,  too,  was  a  great  event,  and  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
other.  I  allude  to  the  concentrations  and  strengthening  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  through  the  declaration  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  But  now  let 
us  see  what  this  means.  This  declaration  of  infallibility  is  an  astounidng 
change.  It  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the  Church  of  Rome  a  new 
Church — in  fact,  the  newest  Church  in  Christendom.  I  have  heard 
Dr.  von  Dollinger  say  that  he  is  now  treated  as  the  worst  of  heretics,  for 
teaching  what  during  fifty  years  he  taught  with  the  full  approval  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  In  Ireland  this  change  has  taken  its  worst  and 
most  formidable  form.  In  1825,  when  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
was  hoped  for,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  "  Protestant  calumny  "  to  affirm 
that  Papal  Infallibility  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yet  I 
believe  it  was  at  that  very  time  taught  at  Maynooth.  And  now  it  is 
avowedly  the  one  central  point  (as  it  must  be,  if  maintained  at  all)  of 
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the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  system.    Surely  from  this  we  have  much  to 
learn. 

The  lesson  we  have  to  learn  in  Scotland^  in  contemplating  ourselves 
as  a  minority  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  Presbyterian  majority,  is, 
I  cannot  but  believe,  a  lesson  of  a  very  different  kind.  That  which  we 
are  invited  in  this  case  to  think  of,  is  the  unity  which  consists,  not  in 
mere  episcopacy,  but  in  Christian  love.  Our  Lord  prayed  that  His 
disciples  might  be  "  one,  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one."  Surely 
this  points  our  thoughts,  not  to  the  outer  framework  of  unity,  but  to  its 
inner  principle  and  reality.  No  good  religious  learning  can  come  to  us 
if  we  stand  stiffly  aside  for  a  merely  ecdesiastical  reason.  Yet  even 
ecclesiastical  reasons  could  be  given  why  we  should  promote  relations 
of  a  cordial  kind  with  our  Presbyterian  brethren.  In  the  bidding  to 
prayer  given  to  us  in  the  55th  canon,  it  is  directed  that  we  include  '*  the 
Church  of  Scotland,''  a  Church  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was 
Presbyterian,  as  it  is  now.  Our  great  Bishop  Cosin,  too,  was  even  a 
communicant  among  Presbyterians  in  France.  He  did  not  make 
common  cause  with  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  Continent,  as  is  too 
often  done  by  English  churchmen  now,  even  since  the  promulgation  of 
that  overpowering  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibity  which  they  do  not  believe. 
And  as  to  the  feeling  entertained  now  in  Presbyterian  Scotland  towards 
us,  I  will  merely  enumerate  four  small  facts,  which  have  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  me.  At  the  time  of  the  disruption  I  found  the 
Christian  Year  used  as  a  book  of  devotion  in  Scotland,  to  an  extent 
which  surprised  me.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Chalmers  once  said 
to  me,  in  his  strong  enthusiastic  way,  "  I  have  stood  within  every  cathe- 
dral in  England  " ;  and  only  recently,  when  listening  to  a  sermon  from 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Edinburgh,  I  heard  him  express  the 
utmost  regret  that  such  bonds  of  union  as  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday  had  been  broken,  or,  at  least,  obscured.  Finally,  let  me  name 
the  daily  service  in  St  Giles's,  which  is  as  reverent  and  as  well  attended 
as  the  daily  service  in  Carlisle  Cathedral.  The  lessons  we  are  to  learn, 
then,  upon  this  side  of  the  subject,  appear  to  me  very  obvious. 

Hitherto  I  have  kept  m3rself  within  the  safety  of  the  broad 
generalities  of  our  subject.  But  now  let  me  end  with  a  slight  notice 
of  some  details. 

From  Scotland  we  have  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  co-operation  of 
clergy  and  laity,  and  this  under  two  aspects  of  the  question — a 
question,  I  need  not  say,  of  the  most  pressing  urgency  for  ourselves  at 
this  moment.  First  there  is  the  combination  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
general  Church  debates.  At  this  moment  many  excellent  people  of 
high  influence  in  England  are  considering  the  propriety  of  establishing 
"  a  house  of  laymen,"  to  be  in  some  sense  co-ordinated  with,  though  not 
combined  with,  our  lower  Houses  of  Convocation.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  prodctive  of  good  effect,  though  I 
am  not  very  sanguine  of  the  results  of  a  plan,  according  to  which  the 
laity  would  sit  on  sufferance,  as  it  were,  in  the  porch  outside,  while  the 
clergy  were  in  the  sheltered  room  within.  Our  laymen,  too,  are  reluctant 
to  give  their  time  and  thought  to  work  which  does  not  involve  respon- 
sibility. Moreover,  what  we  want,  in  order  to  discover  the  soludon 
of  our  Church  problems,  is  that  the  clergy  and  laity  should  debate 
face  to  face  on    equal    terms.      Now  this    is  what  is    done  in    the 
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Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  Presbyterians  throughout  the  world.  I 
believe  it  would  be  an  admirable  study  for  some  of  our  English 
Qiurch  people  to  examine  closely  the  Presbyterian  theory  of  the 
"  teaching  elder "  and  the  "  ruling  elder,"  and  the  practical 
working  of  the  free  debates  of  those  two  sections  of  official 
persons  in  Presbyteries,  in  Synods,  and  in  General  Assemblies. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  contact  between  the  more  spiritual 
and  the  more  secular  ministries  in  the  Church  (if  I  may  so  say), 
with  which  our  minds  are  seriously  occupied  at  present.  We  are  fond 
of  boasting  of  the  three  orders,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  ;  but  we 
have  been  finding  out  that  the  course  of  events  in  modern  times  has 
virtually  abolished  the  Deacons,  so  that  through  the  greater  number  of 
our  parishes  in  England  there  are  no  Deacons  at  alL  And  yet  it  is  this 
kind  of  helping  ministry  of  which  we  are  in  the  sorest  need.  Now  in 
Scotland,  and  among  Presbyterians  elsewhere,  the  Deacon  is  a  well- 
defined  officer,  having  subsidiary  work  to  do,  and  yet  under  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Here  is  a  field  through  which  we  might  with  advantage 
walk  with  patient  footsteps,  and  with  our  eyes  open,  in  the  land  which 
lies  beyond  the  Border. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  we  have  surely  much  to  learn  if  we  place 
ourselves  amid  the  struggles  and  the  admirable  work  of  our  disestab- 
lished sister  Church  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  I  have 
been  with  our  brethren  there  during  the  present  summer,  and  my 
impressions  of  the  subject  are  fresh.  But  I  will  name  only  two 
particulars.  The  first  is  the  question  of  Church  Finance,  To  describe 
all  that  is  included  under  that  head  would  be  impossible  \  and  we  in 
England  may  not  be  called  to  pass  through  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  those  through  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been 
called  to  pass.  But  the  admirable  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
there  on  a  Diocesan  basis  furnish  instruction  which  may  be  of  use  to 
us,  as  the  devoted  service  of  able  Irish  laymen  gives  encouragement  to 
us  in  the  prospect  of  trouble  that  may  be  coming.  In  conclusion,  I 
refer  to  the  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  I  think  it  possible  that  the 
history  and  results  of  that  revision  may  become  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance elsewhere  and  hereafter.  In  America  we  know  that  changes  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  have  been  made,  and  that  further  changes 
are  impending ;  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  book  will  remain  the 
same  for  ever  in  Australia  and  South  Africa.  It  is  desirable  not  to 
shrink  here  from  touching  any  serious  questions,  and  I  will  name  three. 
The  Absolution  in  our  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  is  not 
Catholic  and  not  Primitive.  The  alteration  which  has  been  made 
in  this  respect  is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Early  Church.  A  kindred  subject  is  the  Liturgical  use  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  are  very  much  mis- 
taken who  imagine  that  this  question,  in  the  Church  of  England,  is 
permanently  laid  to  rest ;  and  I  am  persuaded  likewise,  that  the  best 
solution  of  this  problem  has  been  found  in  Ireland,  in  leaving  the  Creed 
upon  the  page  where  it  was  found  before,  and  by  omitting  the  rubric 
placed  above  it.  The  most  serious  questions  of  all  are  those  that 
touch  the  Holy  Eucharist.  One  change  which  has  been  made,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  Irish  Revisers  is  this.  To  the  Catechism  are  added  this 
question  and  this  answer : — "  After  what  manner  are  the  Body  and  the 
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Blood  of  Christ  taken  and  received  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  Only  after  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  ;  and  the  mean  whereby  they  are  taken 
and  received  is  Faith.'*  This  language  will  be  recognised  as  adopted 
from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Hence  we  cannot  blame  it  Liturgical 
students  likewise  know  that  the  change  is  in  harmony  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  made  in  1662,  in  the  form  of  administering  the  con- 
secrated bread  to  Communicants.  Finally,  let  us  refer  to  the  Preface 
of  the  Irish  Prayer  Book,  which  is  a  document  of  great  dignity  and 
wisdom,  with  the  savour  of  old  times  very  perceptible  throughout  its 
sentences,  and  with  new  lessons  well  adapted  to  help  us  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

And  now  I  have  finished  the  task  assigned  to  me.  I  am  aware  that 
in  doing  so  I  have  raised  some  friendly  discord  in  the  meeting ;  and 
thus,  if  the  Bishop  has  been  cruel  in  requiring  me  to  write  and  read  this 
paper,  and  in  taking  no  refusal,  I  have,  at  all  events,  had  my  revenge. 


The  Rev.  MORGAN   Woodward   Jellett,  LL.D.,  Rector  of 

St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church ;   one 

of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  General  Synod  of 

the   Church   of  Ireland. 

Before  attempting  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
try  to  remove  mistaken  impressions  which  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
some  respecting  the  Irish  Church,  that  Church  which  an  English 
journal,  commenting  on  the  subject  now  before  the  Congress,  thought 
could  "afford  to  Englishmen  nought  but  an  awful  example."  If 
prejudices  be  entertained  against  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  her 
condition,  past  and  present,  be  misunderstood,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
hints  derivable  from  her  action  would  be  either  acceptable  or  accepted. 
It  is  often  assumed  that  while  the  English  Church  has  been  a  success, 
the  Irish,  through  her  own  fault,  has  been  a  conspicuous  failure  ;  and 
that  while  in  England  there  is  amongst  Church  parties  a  mutual  respect 
for  each  other's  opinions,  in  Ireland  all  progress  toward  good  is  hindered 
by  a  dominant  puritanism,  and  by  party  spirit  of  the  lowest  type.  And 
further,  that  that  common  heritage  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Irish  Church,  when  it  got 
the  power,  so  mutilated  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  Catholic  worship. 

Now  when  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  during  the  time  the  Irish 
Church  was  free,  up  to  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  her  name  stood 
foremost  among  the  schools  of  theology  in  Europe,  and  her  missionaries 
were  blessed  by  God  in  spreading  the  gospel  through  the  North  of 
England,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Irish  Church  was  then  not  a  failure. 

That  after  the  350  years  of  subjection  to  Rome,  a  result  of  the 
English  invasion,  the  Irish  Church,  after  accepting  the  Reformation, 
has  not  been  as  successful  as  England  in  retaining  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  her  fold,  a  candid  enquirer  will  find  to  be  owing,  not  so 
much  to  her  want  of  zeal  as  to  errors  of  State  policy ;  corrupt  appoint- 
ments by  English  statesmen,  and  the  inconceivable  blunder  of  with- 
holding the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  people  in  the  only  language  whi€:h 
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tbey  understood.  In  the  year  1560,  it  was  enacted  that  when  the 
minister  of  an  Irish  parish  did  not  understand  English,  he  might  say  the 
Common  Prayer,  not  in  Irish,  but  in  Latin !  and  actually  no  edition  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  Irish  appeared  till  seventy  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Irish  Reformation.  When,  too,  in  the  years  1703  and  171 1,  the 
Convocation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  made  a  humble  representation 
on  the  necessity  of  disseminating  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  tongue,  and 
of  raising  up  an  Irish-speaking  ministry,  these  proposals  were  overruled 
by  the  temporal  power  as  unfavourable  to  the  *'  English  interest  in 
Ireland."  There  could  not  be  conceived,  I  imagine,  a  more  glaring 
inconsistency  than  was  involved  in  the  invitation  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  footing  of  an  appeal  to  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  claim  to  exercise  their  private  judgment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  withhold  from  those  who  were  not  instructed  in  the  English 
language  all  access  to  these  Scriptures  on  which  an  intelligent  judgment 
codd  be  formed.  Very  different  management  of  Irish  Church  aifairs 
from  that  of  the  Welsh  Church.  A  statute  passed  in  1562,  5  Eliz.  c.  28, 
imposed  on  certain  bishops  the  duty  of  translating  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  into  Welsh,  and  made  the  bishops  liable  to  a  fine  of  jQ^o  if  they 
Delected  to  enforce  the  direction  to  have  the  said  books  used  in  public 
worship. 

The  Irish  Church  need  not  then  be  so  much  blamed  for  her  want  of 
apparent  success  in  the  past,  and  the  less,  if  it  be  also  remembered  that 
in  her  effort  to  hold  her  place  she  was  interfered  with  directly  by  the 
State,  in  the  educating  of  clergy  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion by  the  annual  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  providing  stipends 
for  the  Noncomformist  ministers  in  the  North  by  the  Regium  Donum. 
Into  the  wisdom  of  this  I  do  not  enter,  I  only  mention  the  fact.  I 
fear,  however,  that  if  it  be  laid  down  that  the  only  sure  test  of  fidelity 
is  the  having  won  over  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  there  are  not 
many  Churches  which  can  stand  the  test.  How,  for  example,  would 
the  Church  of  England  like  to  be  tested  by  the  case  of  Liverpool,  where, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  1881,  only  53  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion professed  membership  with  the  Church,  and  there  were  140,115 
Roman  Catholics,  28  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants?  Or,  how  would 
the  Scottish  establishment  like  to  be  tested  by  the  similar  state  of  things 
in  Glasgow  ? 

And  if,  face  to  face  with  Romish  doctrine  and  ritual,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  Irish  churchmen  to  go  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  remembered  how  that  tendency,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong, 
was  first  fostered,  namely,  by  Puritan  divines  sent  over  from  England. 
For  instance,  when  it  had  be^n  determined  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to 
appoint  Travers — the  opponent  of  Hooker — to  the  mastership  of  the 
Temple,  London,  on  Archbishop  Whitgift  remonstrating  that  he  was  an 
innovater  and  a  contemner  of  the  Prayer  Book,  he  was  made  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  university  where  the  Irish  clergy  were  to 
receive  their  education  !  I  would  say  to  those  who  have  been  told  that 
there  is  more  of  party  spirit  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  come  over  to 
Ireland  and  see ;  and  to  those  who  have  heard  of  a  Prayer  Book 
utterly  ruined,  buy  a  copy,  and  you  will  find  that  it  requires  a  patient 
investigation  to  detect  the  changes  ;  while  there  are  additional  services, 
which  the  English  Convocations  have  themselves  desired.    I  say  this, 
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though  I  myself  from  first  to  last  was  an  active  opponent  of  any 
revision,  and  still  wish  that  it  had  not  been  undertaken  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  within  her  rights  in  acting  as  she  did. 

But  now  to  the  question.  The  question  before  the  Congress  may  have 
two  aspects.  Either  what  can  England  learn  in  her  present  state  of 
establishment  ?  or  what  can  she  learn  that  may  be  of  use  to  her  in  the 
event  of  her  being  disestablished  ?  It  is  little  that  Ireland  can  teach 
the  English  Church  so  long  as  that  Church  is  established.  In  aU  that 
relates  to  the  Church's  task  of  winning  the  souls  of  the  nation  to  her 
fold,  and  through  her  ministrations  training  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  in  wisdom,  piety,  and  zeal,  in  all 
these,  I  freely  admit,  the  Englbh  Church  is  more  the  teacher  than 
the  learner,  though  Ireland  can  at  least  teach  her  a  Sunday  School 
lesson.  In  Ireland,  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  in  this  England  is  wanting, 
having,  as  I  am  told,  few  but  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  the 
second  aspect  then  that  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  hope  that 
having  regard  to  changes  possible  in  England,  possible  because  realised 
elsewhere,  Irish  experience  may  enable  English  churchmen  to  leam 
to  be  ready  and  prepared  for  the  future,  by  acquiring  information, 
and  taking  good  counsel  together  in  the  present.  This  was  an  advantage 
which  Ireland  herself  possessed  not.  For  a  century  and  three  quarters 
her  Convocation  had  not  been  allowed  to  meet  It  was  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  1869,  which  gave  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  Ireland 
the  right  to  meet  in  representative  assembly,  or  more  properly,  removed 
the  restriction  imposed  on  their  so  meeting  by  the  Convention  Act, 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Irish  churchmen 
had  to  learn  after  the  Church  Act  passed  what  they  ought  to  have 
learned  before,  the  conditions  under  which  the  life  of  a  disestablished 
Church  must  be  developed,  and  the  forms  of  organisation  under  which 
such  life  can  find  the  freest  scope ;  the  trust  of  their  fellows,  acquired 
by  their  working  together  for  a  common  object,  and  discussing  publicly 
matters  of  common  interest. 

This  English  churchmen  can  now  do.  In  the  houses  of  Convocation 
public  opinion  can  be  influenced,  and  judgment  matured,  by  deliberations 
on  subjects  of  practical  importance.  In  diocesan  conferences  the  clergy 
and  people  can  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  to  get  rid  of  class 
jealousies,  and  professional  prejudices.  The  several  parties  which  exist 
within  the  same  communion — ^for  I  will  not  say  into  which  the  Church 
is  divided^-can  see  how  much  more  there  is,  in  which  they  all  agree, 
than  in  what  they  disagree ;  and  brotherly  affection  one  for  the  other, 
and  love  for  their  common  mother  of  the  great  Church  of  England, 
ought  to  make  that  Church  formidable  in  resisting  wrong  and  robberyi 
and  powerful  in  working  for  good 

I  do  not  think  that  too  much  can  be  made  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  coiurse  of  training  that  I  have  alluded  to.  Had  the  Irish  Church 
enjoyed  such  a  time  for  preparation,  she  would  have  organised  even 
better  than  she  has  done ;  and  as  to  the  influence  of  meeting  together 
for  open  discussion  in  putting  down  party  spirit,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  discussions  in  the  General  Synod  of  Ireland,  carried 
on  with  ability  and  earnestness  rarely  excelled,  had  the  greatest  effect  in 
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promoting  toleration  and  good  will ;  and  further,  I  would  add,  proyided 
an  education. in  Church  principles,  with  the  result  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  revision  question  for  instance,  the  members  of  the  Synod  were 
much  better  churchmen  than  at  the  beginning. 

It  would  seem  to  me  also  advantageous  for  English  churchmen,  with 
the  Irish  unpreparedness  example  before  them,  to  look  facts  in  the  face, 
and  not  shun  debateable  questions.  The  question  will  have  to  be  met, 
what  share  the  faithful  laity  of  the  English  Church  will  have  in  the 
future  management  of  Church  affairs,  and  it  is  wise  to  have  men's  minds 
directed  to  the  subject.  The  frank  recognition  of  the  layman's  rights 
will  probably  be  found  a  necessity,  and  the  strength  of  the  Church  will 
be  seen  to  lie  in  the  harmonious  working  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  people. 
But  if  the  crisis  ever  comes,  all  should  know  the  place  they  are  to  fill, 
and  the  bishops  and  clergy  should  be  ready,  without  any  delay,  to  act  as 
leaders  and  guides ;  the  question  having  been  previously  settled  that 
legislation  for  the  whole  Church  by  purely  ecclesiastical  synods  is 
impracticable,  even  if  desirable.  I  would  say  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  that  England  may  learn  generally  not  to  covet  too  earnestly 
disestablishment ;  to  understand  that  there  are  ills  connected  with  the 
disestablished  state  which  may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  any  that  have 
to  be  borne  under  the  established ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  English 
churchmen  need  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  disestablishment,  for  if  the 
Irish  Church,  so  much  less  favourably  circumstanced,  has  met  a  great 
crisis  with  so  great  energy  and  Christian  zeal,  has  weathered  the  storm 
as  well  as  she  has  done,  how  much  more  might  the  English  Church 
be  successful,  so  much  more  happily  placed,  with  a  majority  of  the 
population  in  her  fold,  and  not  a  minority;  besides  that  wealth  of 
which  the  Irish  Church,  too,  had  her  own  share,  the  affection  of  her 
children — her  sons  and  daughters — evidenced  by  the  stately  temples  in 
honour  of  God  that  glorify  the  English  land,  the  glad  response  of  a 
Christian  people  to  a  Father's  love. 

To  go  on,  however,  what  can  the  Church  of  England  disestablished 
learn  from  the  disestablished  Irish  Church  ?  The  simplest  answer  will 
be  to  tell  a  little  of  what  the  Irish  Church  has  done,  and  what  had 
been,  and  what  is,  her  position. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  1871,  the  Church  of  Ireland  re- 
covered her  freedom,  and  lost  her  endowments.  She  was  severed  from 
the  State,  her  condition,  however,  having  been  previously  much  more 
one  of  subjection  than  of  union,  and  she  entered  on  a  new  career.  She 
had  made  preparation  for  that  career  in  the  interval  between  the  passing 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  and  its  coming  into  force.  The  National 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  assembled  just  as  it  had  done  in 
1615,  i^SSj  a^<i  1662.  This  synod  declared  that  it  was  not  met  to 
origiDate  a  constitution  for  a  new  communion,  but  to  repair  a  breach  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Churches  in  Christendom ;  it  made  regulations 
as  to  the  mode  of  electing  clerical  representatives  to  the  coming  general 
Convention,  and  declared  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Church, 
the  co-operation  of  the  faithful  laity  was  more  than  ever  desirable. 
However  revolutionary  this  action  of  the  National  Synod  in  the 
admitting  the  laity  to  the  councils  of  the  Church,  there  was  more  than 
one  precedent  in  Ireland  for  so  doing.  At  the  Synod  of  Aengus,  for 
^Tamp'e,  a.t>.  tti2,  were  present  50  bishops,  300    presbyters,  with  the 
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chiefs  of  southern  Ireland,  to  establish  rules  and  ordinances  for  all 
Ireland,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastic.  The  Synod  of  Kells,  1511,  is 
another  instance,  "  Cui  interfuerunt  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Reges,  Duces, 
et  Majores  natu  Hiberniae,"  So,  too,  is  the  Synod  of  Drogheda,  1271, 
attended  not  only  by  the  Prelates  of  Ireland,  but  by  the  Lord  Justice 
and  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
a  synod  held  at  Birr,  is  reported  to  have  had  forty-eight  chiefis  amongst 
its  members. 

The  lay  members  of  the  Church  having  elected  representatives,  and  a 
committee  of  organisation  having  been  appointed  to  form  a  draft  constitu- 
tion, the  general  Convention  assembled,  and,  in  two  sessions  of  57  days 
in  all,  in  1870,  completed  its  work.  It  settled  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
Church,  in  terms  following: — **The  Church  of  Ireland  deriving  its 
autliority  from  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  over  all  things,  to  the  Church 
doth  declare  that  a  general  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  consisting 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  of  representatives  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  shall  have  chief  legislative  power  therein,  and  such  administrative 
power  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Church,  and  consistent  with  its 
episcopal  constitution."  And  it  declared  that  "  The  Church  of  Ire- 
land will  continue  to  administer  the  Doctrine  and  Sacraments  and  the 
Discipline  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  will  maintain 
inviolate  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  or  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
in  the  sacred  ministry."  It  framed  the  constitution  for  the  Church, 
revised  the  canons,  elected  the  Church  Representative  Body,  and  was 
dissolved,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  general  Synod,  which  first  met  in 
1 87 1,  and  has  met  annually  in  Dublin  since  that  date.  It  is  important 
to  note  the  security  provided  in  the  constitution  by  the  vote  by  ordeis, 
and  the  special  precautions  taken  as  to  changes  in  the  formularies.  In 
the  general  Synod,  each  order  is  entitled  to  vote  by  orders,  so  that  unless 
there  be  a  majority  of  each  order  in  favour  of  a  measure,  any  order  can 
prevent  it  passing;  and  as  to  proposals  to  change  the  formularies — firstly, 
the  change  must  be  approved  by  the  general  Synod;  secondly,  submitted 
to  diocesan  Synods ;  thirdly,  approved,  after  a  year's  interval,  by  general 
Synod,  in  the  successive  stages  of  a  bill.  At  each  of  these  stages,  the  three 
orders  had  a  right  to  vote  separately,  and,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  majority  must  be  two-thirds  of  each  order.  Not  unfrequently, 
a  number  of  clergy,  between  one-half  and  one-third  of  their  order,  thus 
voting,  threw  out  a  proposal  that  had  been  discussed  many  times  over. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1871,  the  Irish  Church  had  thus  her  con- 
stitution settled,  and  rules  and  regulations  adopted  as  to  matters  of  prac- 
tical importance.  She  had  2  archbishops,  10  bishops,  about  2,200 
clergy,  or  more,  and  667,998  church  members,  only  12 "3  of  the 
population  (187 1),  a  proportion  which  is  slightly  bettered  in  the  last 
census  (1881) ;  while  both  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
in  that  dicennial  period  slightly  altered  their  per  centages  for  the  worse. 
Of  property  she  had  nothing,  except  ;^soo,ooo  in  lieu  of  private 
endowments,  a  right  to  claim  within  six  months  churches  shown  to  be 
intended  for  worship,  a  right  to  purchase,  on  favourable  terms,  the  See 
and  Glebe  houses,  built  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  at  their  own  expense, 
and  a  limited  portion  of  land  adjoining  each.  Everything  else  had  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  life  interests  of  the 
clergy.    But  these  life  interests  had  been  made  subject  to  the  continued 
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performance  of  duty,  and  there  was  power  given  to  the  State  to  hand 
over  the  capitalised  value  of  each  annuity  declared,  and  life  interest,  to 
the  Church  Representative  Body,  if  die  annuitants  were  willing  to 
accept  that  body  as  their  paymaster. 

Under  the  parochial  system,  which  embraced  the  whole  country,  the 
Church  had  1,518  ecclesiastical  parishes,  and  1,628  churches.  This 
system,  in  her  disendowed  •  state,  she  continued,  and,  inheriting  an 
obligation,  which  she  will  not  disown,  is  ready  to  give  the  ministrations 
of  religion  to  every  man  in  the  land,  who  is  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. The  Church  having  lost  her  property,  the  churchmen  of  Ireland 
set  about  doing  what  they  could  to  replace  it  as  far  as  possible.  They 
tried  to  obviate  the  evil  of  having  the  clergy  dependent  directly  on  their 
congregations  for  maintenance,  by  having  all  paid  out  of  a  central  fund, 
supp>orted  by  the  profits  of  commutation  and  composition,  and  to  which 
each  parish  should  contribute  according  to  its  ability.  The  bishops  and 
clergy  did  their  part  in  furthering  this  scheme.  Th^  took  the  Repre- 
sentative Church  Body  as  their  paymaster  instead  of  the  State,  they 
taking  all  the  risk,  and  the  Church  all  the  gain ;  and  appeal  was  made 
to  the  church  people  at  large,  to  do  their  part,  and  share  the  duty  of 
supporting  the  ministry  with  the  succeeding  generations.  At  once,  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  making  use  of  the  capital  handed  to  the  Church 
Body,  charged  with  the  life  annuities,  to  form  the  basis  of  an  insurance 
for  income  of  successors  to  the  existing  clergy.  The  idea  being,  that  if 
the  aggregate  capital  bore  interest  equal  to  half  the  aggregate  annuities, 
then  any  annual  subscriptions  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest,  would 
enable  the  Church  to  keep  the  capital  intact,  and  pay  successors,  as 
each  parish  fell  vacant,  the  same  income  as  before.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  this  has  been  realised.  Some  economy  has  been  effected  by 
amalgamating  parishes,  there  now  being  but  1,218,  instead  of  1,518; 
and  67  churches  have  been  closed  since  1870.  The  interest  taken  in 
church  sustentation  by  the  laity  of  Ireland,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Church  Body  acknowledge  to  have  received  for  that  purpose  since 
1870 — including  ;;^46,25o  received  from  England  for  poor  parishes — 
the  sum  of  ^2,782,371  \  and,  besides,  the  laity  have  met  other 
expenses,  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  fabrics,  and  all  other  parochial 
charges,  the  amount  of  which  in  the  aggregate  may  be  known  to  be 
great,  from  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  outlay  for  the  same,  inde- 
pendent of  local  aid,  was  estimated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
at  ;£i  13,000.  It  is  a  satisfaction  also,  to  note  the  general  desire  that 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops  should,  if  not  large,  be  at  least  respectable. 
With  one  exception,  the  lowest  stipend  proposed  is  ;£^i,Soo,  two  others 
are  ;^2,ooo  each,  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  ;^2,5oo,  and  the 
Primacy  probably  the  same.  It  is  also  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions  the  Irish  Church  did  not  overlook  during 
her  own  hard  fight,  having  contributed  since  1870  to  that  object  the 
sum  of  ;^i88,553  5s.  7jd. 

Time  does  not  allow  more  ample  details.  Nor  shall  I  allude  to  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  accomplished  by  the  general  Synod,  further 
than  to  say,  that  while  the  disuse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is,  no  doubt, 
an  important  change,  there  are  not  any  changes  in  the  services  affecting 
doctrine,  and  that  any  church  that  attempts  the  same,  would  do  wisely 
to  impose  on  her  action  similar  restrictions  to  those  which  the  Irish 
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Church  imposed.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  them  in  force,  any  changes 
at  all  were  made.  I  would  refer  those  who  desire  information,  to  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,"  and  Canon  Sherlock's  book 
on  "  Church  Organization,"  both  published  in  Dublin.  Articles  of  my 
own  in  •*  The  Church  of  England  Year-Book,"  also  give  information  as 
to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  property  of  the  Church,  and  the  revision 
of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Canons. 

I  shall  conclude  with  noticing  ,briefly  the  gains  and  the  losses  by 
Disestablishment. 

I. — ^The  loss  of  property.  The  Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners, in  their  report  (1880),  acknowledge  the  possession  of  tithe- 
rent  charge,  to  the  amount  of  ;^409,689  a  year,  and  thus  describe  the 
other  Church  property  and  position  of  the  clergy: — **The  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  amounted  to  about  ;^2  29,000  a  year,  which  was 
payable  by  upwards  of  10,000  tenants.  This  Church  property  consisted 
of  about  900  estates,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Each 
incumbent  of  a  parish  with  such  an  estate,  was  in  the  position  of  a 
country  squire,  with  a  residence  and  a  farm  in  his  own  occupation,  and 
a  body  of  rent-paying  tenantry."  This  property  and  position  being 
taken  away  affects  the  income,  the  independence,  and  the  status  of  the 
clergy  directly,  and  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  men  of  the  social  standinjg  of 
the  former  clergy  seeking  entrance  into  the  ministry.  There  is  not  the 
same  security  for  income  under  the  voluntary,  as  under  an  endowed 
system,  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  nor 
can — as  a  rule — the  incomes  be  as  good,  depending  on  a 
Church  population  which  is  diminishing  as  well  as  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  country  parts  are  specially  affected,  as  the  principal 
contributors  have,  by  recent  legislation,  had  their  own  incomes  lowered 
to  the  amount  of  ;;^S4o,ooo  a  year.  Already,  this  affects  the  finance 
of  some  parishes  disastrously,  and  so  the  clergy  suffer  directly ; 
for  though  some  dioceses  do  not  allow  the  income  to  be  lowered  by 
reason  of  any  falling  off  in  the  parochial  assessment,  in  others  there  is  a 
diminution  proportionate  to  the  parish  failing  to  meet  its  engagements. 
The  Church  has  paid  for  the  Glebes  that  she  was  entitled  to  purchase 
back  again,  up  to  the  present,  ;^538,26o.  And,  out  of  the  Church 
property  in  their  possession,  the  Commissioners  report  that  they  have 
given  to  Maynooth,  ;^372,33i  ;  Presbyterian  Ministers,  ^f  749,799; 
Intermediate  Education,  ;;^r, 000,000 ;  Pensions  to  National  School 
Teachers,  ;^i,3oo,ooo  ;  Relief  of  Distress,  ;^i, 500,000,  owners  of 
Advowsons,  ;^778,888,  and  they  look  forward  to  possessing  in  1932, 
lands  and  rent  charges  of  the  annual  value  of  ;^293,455.  These 
figures  show  that  disendowment  was  a  real,  not  a  nominal  confiscation 
— a  real  loss  to  the  Church,  necessitating  too  much  amalgamation 
of  parishes;  an  evil  suffered  from  the  i8th  century,  and  increasing 
thereby  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  Church  life  amongst  a  scattered 
people. 

II. — ^The  system  of  nomination  to  benefices  when  the  parish  is  made 
the  unit,  and  not  the  diocese,  is  a  loss  to  the  Church.  There  is  no 
power  to  transfer  a  clergyman  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  good 
men,  with  no  great  popular  gifts,  or  men  who  have  too  much  self- 
respect  to  make  applications,  are  in  danger  of  being  passed  over.  The 
loss  would  be  greatly  met,  if  the  bishop  were  allowed  every  second  or 
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third  nomination  absolutely.  The  present  boards  of  nomination  com- 
prise the  Bishop,  three  Diocesan  Nominators  (two  clerical  and  one  lay), 
and  three  Parochial  nominators — ^a  mode  of  electing  theoretically  equit- 
able, but  in  practice  very  frequently,  when  the  parochial  nominators 
have  made  their  choice,  the  rest  of  the  board  simply  confirm  it  by  their 
votes. 

III. — Another,  and  not  imaginary  loss  is  this,  that  as  there  is  no 
special  place  in  the  Church  for  a  learned  clergy,  and  as  parishes  not 
seldom  prefer  a  clerk,  with  popular  gifts,  without  learning,  to  one  of  learn- 
ing, without  equally  popular  gifts,  the  Church  may  suffer  the  further  loss 
that,  as  compared  with  other  professions,  she  will  have  fewer  men  of 
erudition  and  culture  amongst  her  clergy.  The  secularisation  of  Trinity 
College,  following  on  the  Irish  Chiurch  Disestablishment,  has  deprived 
the  Church  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose  from  the  fellows 
of  that  university,  clergymen  distinguished  by  learning  and  force  of 
character,  for  some  of  the  high  places  in  the  Church. 

IV. — ^There  is  also  the  ever  possible  loss  of  the  exclusion  of  men 
from  preferment,  however  devoted  or  estimable  they  may  be,  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  view  of  theology  that  may  be  popular  at  the  time. 
General  progress  in  religious  knowledge  may  check  this,  but  the  evil 
seems  inseparable  from  a  disestablished  state. 

The  gains  are  in  many  ways  great. 

I. — Freedom  for  the  Church  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  uncontrolled 
by  subjection  to  the  State. 

II. — More  zeal  in  Church  matters  on  all  hands,  cordial  working 
together  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  more  trust  and  confidence. 

III. — An  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  have  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  more  fittingly  conducted,  an  increased  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  laity,  that  the  Church  rests  on  Divine,  and  not 
on  political  sanction ;  that  there  is  a  duty  of  contributing  for  cost  of 
religious  privileges,  and,  by  a  well-known  process  of  unconscious 
reasoning,  privileges  which  have  been  paid  for  assume  additional  value. 

IV. — More  care  on  the  part  of  all  that  the  buildings  consecrated  to 
God's  service  should  be  more  worthy  of  His  worship.  Consequent 
zeal  in  building  or  restoring  churches — of  that,  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  is  a  notable  example ;  and  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  though  its 
restoration  had  been  commenced  before  disestablishment,  has  been 
greatly  beautified  since.  The  cathedrals  of  Cork,  Tuam,  and  Kilkenny 
may  be  mentioned,  and  44  parish  churches  built  since  1870. 

V. — The  removal  of  annoyance  arising  from  disputes  about  tithes  or 
rents,  and  Simoniacal  transactions,  is  a  gain,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  no  need  of  the  Temporal  Courts,  except,  if  need  be,  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  her  own. 

VI. — And  the  example  set  of  devotion  to  the  Church's  interest  on  the 
part  of  men  of  standing  and  account,  in  working  on  the  Representative 
Body,  and  in  the  synods  and  councils,  has  been  a  great  gain,  especially 
when  it  is  knowji  these  services  were  rendered  not  by  idle  men,  but  by 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  various  professions.  The  best  talent  in 
law  and  finance  which  the  country  could  command — fellows  of  College, 
bankers,  and  judges  of  the  land — has  been  freely  given  to  the  service 
of  her  Church. 
II 
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I  know  not  if  it  will  occur  to  those  who  have  listened  to  this  rapid 
sketch  of  Irish  Church  affairs,  that  the  Hand  of  God  has  been  shown 
forth,  both  in  overruling  our  errors,  and  in  helping  our  efforts :  but 
faithful  churchmen  in  Ireland  deeply  feel  that  the  events  of  the  past  fif- 
teen years  have  given  them  renewed  testimony  that  His  strength  is  most 
surely  given  when  man  is  at  his  weakest ;  and  if  out  of  their  experience 
the  stronger  can  learn  any  lesson  of  profit,  they  will  be  truly  glad. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

When  my  Ri|;ht  Reverend  brother  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  reading  his 
paper   I  felt   inclined   to   say  a    few  words,  although  in  doing  so  after  the  other 
papers  which  ycu  have  heard  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  ^oing  back  to  what  you  have 
almost  forgotten.     I  listened  to  the  papers  of  my  right  reverend  brethren  with  very 
great  interest,  and  the  impression  they  left  on  my  mind  was  that  what  we  ooght 
to  learn  from  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  respect  for  them  both.     I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  either  of  them  told  us  exactly  in  what  we  could  follow  them, 
because  our  condition  and  theirs  are  widely  different,  and  it  is  so  very  difficult  for  us 
— acknowledged  as  the  great  national  church,  containing  within  our  bosom  something 
like  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  country,  established  and  endowed — exactly 
to  follow  the  examples  of  two  very  small  Churches,  placed  among  large  populations 
who  are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.    The  Reverend  Canon  who  has  just  spoken, 
has  told  us  what  we  should  do  when  we  are  disestablished.     My  own  impression  is 
that  the  lesson  which  both  he  and  those  who  spoke  before  him  read  to  us  is  that  we 
had  much  better  not  be  disestablbhed.     I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  we  are 
disestablished  we  shall  do  well  to  learn  something  from  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  although  I  hope  we  shall  not  deal  with  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
manner  they  have  done.     I  quite  sympathise  with  what  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Canon  Jellett  said  on  that  point,  and  I  know  they  would  have  resisted,  it  they 
possibly  could  have  done  so,  the  mutilation  of  the  Prayer  Book.    The  lesson  which  is, 
I  think,  to  be  learnt  from  what  they  have  told  us  is  that  we  had  better  go  on  working 
on  the  lines  we  have  to  follow  in  the  present  condition  of  things.     It  is  simply  im- 
possible   for  us   to  put   ourselves   in  the  position   which   our  sister   churches   in 
Scotland  and   Ireland   hold.     There  must  be  diversities  between  us ;  but  they  are 
such   as   exist   between  sisters  of  the  same  blood  deeply  attached  to  one  another. 
We,  no  doubt,  desire  to  obtain  some  of  the  attributes  which  our  sister  churches  arc 
said  to  possess,  especially  that  close  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  that  purity  of  life 
to  which  the  Bishop  of  Derry  referred  ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  difficulties  which 
they  have  not.     We  must  remember  that  in  a  great  national  Church  like  our  own 
there  are   a   great  number   of  persons   who   associate  themselves  with  it  without 
having  any  special   attachment   to   it,  but   simply  because  they  do  not  choose  to 
identify  themselves  with  anything  else.     We  cannot  expect  that  they  will  have  the 
same  close  attachment  to  the  Church  as  the  members  of  a  little  body  like  the  Church 
in  Ireland  or  the  Church  in  Scotland  have ;  of  course,  a  Church  in  a  small  minority 
is  sure  to  have  the  attachment  of  its  members  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  it  in 
our  own.    Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  endeavour  to  create,  especially 
in  the  young,  a  close  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  their 
God.     The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  alluded  to  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Church 
Catechism.     It  is  very  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  something  should  be  taught  to 
children  about  Church  principles  and  Church  doctrines,  and  I  heartily  sympathise 
with  what  he  said  on  that  subject.     Still,  I  think  that  we  had  better  leave  our  Church 
Catechism  where  it  is.     If  we  can  get  our  children  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
Church  Catechism,  I  believe  we  shsdl  have  done  much  to  make  them  very  good 
churchmen  indeed.      As  to  the  synods  of  the  Church,  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  that  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  one  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  more  and 
more  in  the  future ;  still,  there  I  have  again  about  me  that  obstinate  Conservatism 
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which  makes  me  rather  inclined  to  say,  We  had  better  '*  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly 
to  others  which  we  know  not  of.*'  Our  Convocation  is  not  a  perfectly  constituted 
body,  no  doubt ;  it  is  not  a  true  synod  of  the  Church.  I  am  afraid  somebody  will  say 
something  about  excommunication  when  I  say  this,  but  it  is  not.  Besides  which  it  con- 
tains no  representation  of  the  laity.  The  primitive  provincial  Synods,  I  believe,  con- 
sisted solely  of  Bishops,  there  were,  no  doubt,  a  few  clergy  attached  to  them,  but  they 
were  Tcpresentatives  of  the  Bishops,  and  there  were  laymen  sometimes  associated  witn 
them.  Our  Convocation  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  diocesan  Synods  of  later  times 
consisted  of  the  Bishops  and  the  clergy,  and  the  authority  of  all  canonists  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  voice  of  the  Bishops  could  absolutely  override  the  voice  of  the  clergy.  I 
confess,  that  with  all  the  feeling  I  have  for  episcopacy,  I  do  not  wish  to  preside  over 
a  large  assembly  in  my  diocese,  where  there  are  nearly  1,000  clergv,  and  have 
the  sole  effective  voice.  Well,  if  we  are  to  revive  Synods,  pure  and  simple,  we 
must  revive  them  in  their  entirety  ;  we  must  have  a  S3mod  of  Bishops  only,  and 
then  a  diocesan  Synod  of  clergy  only,  with  no  decisive  voice  but  tne  Bishop's. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  clergy,  and  I  am  certain 
it  ^vould  not  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  laity.  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
see  such  bodies  assemble,  but  I  think  that  what  we  want  in  the  present  day  is 
to  enlist  to  the  utmost  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  laity.  Though  I  am  quite 
aware  that  our  diocesan  conferences  are  at  present  very  imperfect,  they  have  done  a 
very  great  deal  indeed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  laity.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  I  have  presided  over  such  a  conference,  and  I  believe  I 
was  the  first  purely  English  Bishop  to  summon  a  diocesan  conference.  I  believe  the 
effect  of  the  conferences  has  been  to  make  the  laity  feel  tenfold  more  interest  in 
diocesan  matters  than  they  ever  did  before.  Something  has  been  said  in  this  respect 
in  connection  with  Ireland.  I  remember  at  one  of  the  earlier  diocesan  conferences  in 
Ely,  during  the  time  that  the  Irish  Church  was  in  danger  of  disestablishment,  a 
noble  duke,  who  had  some  property  in  Ireland,  said  to  me  that  if  such  gatherings 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  for  some  years  previously,  there  would  have  been  no 
danger  of  disestablishment  there,  or  if  there  had  been  any,  they  would  have  better 
known  how  to  meet  it  and  to  deal  with  it  Under  such  circumstances,  I  think 
we  can  do  nothing  better  than  give  all  the  strength  we  can  to  diocesan  conferences 
and  to  Convocation.  The  latter  is  an  ancient  constitutional  body,  it  forms  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  and  to  destroy  it  would  be 
exceedingly  dangerous ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  I  think  we  had  better  try  and 
work  some  kind  of  house  of  laymen  with  it.  The  more  you  can  get  the  laity  to  work 
along  with  the  synods  of  the  clergy,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  sound  and  sober 
counsels,  and  the  more  likely  you  are  to  find  that  those  counsels  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  Church.  I  have  been  told  this  evening  that  the  union  of  laity  and  clergy  in 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  has  produced  immense  effect  because  it  has  influenced  the 
nation  in  the  way  that  simple  clerical  bodies  cannot  do.  My  belief  is  that  it  is 
desirable  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  lay  help  throughout,  in  parishes  first  of  all 
— parodiial  councils  gathenng  round  the  clergy,  not  by  Act  of  Parliament  but  by 
choice — then  in  diocesan  conferences,  and  then  in  Convocation.  If  we  carry  out  this 
idea  thoroughly  we  shall  obtain  immense  strength.  I  do  not  say  there  would  be 
any  harm — ^perhaps  there  would  be  good — in  having'synods  of  Bishops,  and  diocesan 
synods  toa  Although  I  do  not  think  the  diocesan  synods  came  into  existence 
until  something  like  the  fifth  century,  they  were  very  widely  worked,  and  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  them  as  long  as  we  do  not  get  rid  of  what  I  think  will  be  the 
saving  of  our  Church,  namely,  a  strong  lay  element  somewhere. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bisiiop  Perry. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  follow  my  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  this  occasion. 
In  his  address  to  you  he  has  shown  that  we  shall  not  do  wrong  if  we  state  in  what 
respect  we  do  not  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  speak  'on  the  subject  to-day,  but  I  have  been  led  to  do  so 
— and  to  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so— and  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me,  if  I  mention 
points  which  are  not  agreeable  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  I  would  far  rather  pass 
over,  I  have  received  a  pamphlet  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
is  ministering  at  a  church  in  Glasgow,  not  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church.    You  are  probably  aware  that  there  have  been  such  clergymen  for  nearly 
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200  years.    When  I  was  in  Edinburgh  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  was  led,  ftt>m 
what  I  had  heard,  to  hope  that  arrangements  were  being  made  by  which  this  schism, 
this  most  painful  schism,  would  cease  ;  but  from  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet 
I  am  mucn  afraid  that  is  not  likely.     I  shall  not  make  remarks  upon  them,  but  shall 
merely  state  the  facts  of  which  this  clergyman  complains,  and  aad  that  I  altogether 
sympathise  with  him,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  he  states  them,  in  the  feeling  he 
expresses.    I  ought  to  mention  to  you  that  there  are  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  not  obsolete  Canons,  but  which  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time,  which 
every  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  required  to  assent  to,  and  he  complains 
that  in  one  of  these  Canons  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  apparently 
put  upon  a  level  with  Holy  Scripture.    The  14th  Canon  is  to  this  effect :  "The 
clergy  of  this  Church  shall  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church" — "that  they  may  be  able  in  their 
sermons  and  otherwise  to  instruct  the  people  under  their  charge  in  the  true  Catholic 
doctrine  and  principles  of  the  Church."    Now,  I  must  remind  you,  my  friends,  that 
all  my  reverend  brethren  have  solemnly  promised  that  they  will  instruct  their  people 
out  of  the  Scriptures.     There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  ;  it  is 
simply  out  of  tne  Scriptures.    The  other  two  points  I  shall  quote  are  with  reference 
to  the  two  Sacraments.     "  These,"  says  my  correspondent,  "  are  the  utterances  of 
the  Final  Court  of  Appeal — the  Episcopal  Synod— on  the  two  Sacraments : — On  the 
Lord's  Supper  :  '  You  will  continue  to  teach  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  is  to  be 
regarded  no  otherwise  than  as  a  means  whereby  we  represent,  commemorate,  and 
plead  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  before  God  the  unspeakable  merits  of  the  precious 
death  of  Christ,  and  whereby  He  communicates  and  applies  to  bur  souls  all  the  benefit 
of  that  one  full  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice  once  made  upon  the  Cross.' "    You  will  find 
nothing,  I  think,  in  our  book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  Articles,  or  Homilies,  ivhich 
contains  such  language  as  that.    There  has  been  lately  republished  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  a  tract  of  Bishop  Mant,  written  many  years  ago, 
giving  a  comparison  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I  would  veiy  earnestly  recommend  that  tract  to  the  perusal  of  my  brethren.      They 
will  see  there  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  with  regard  to  this  particular  point  of  vrhat 
is  called  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  in  the  Lord's  Supper.-    Ag^dn  on  Baptism  we  have 
this  declaration.     "  We  declare  that  we  do  not  consider  the  sentence  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  (the  Gorham  case)  as  having  any  authority  to  bind  us,  or  to  modify  in  any 
way  the  doctrines  which  we  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  hold  and  have 

always  taught  respecting  the  nature  of  baptismal  grace We  declare  then 

that  we  teach  and  always  have  taught,  and  we  entreat  and  to  the  extent  of  our  £pis- 
copal  authority  do  enjoin  you,  brethren,  severally  to  teach  .  .  .  that  every  child 
baptized  according  to  that  office  is  then  and  there  '  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the 
the  body  of  Christ's  Church.'  "  .  ,  .  **  *  In  my  baptism  I  was  made  a  member 
of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  All  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  reverend  brethren,  we  teach,  and  by  the  authority  committed  to  us 
we  enjoin  you  to  teach  to  the  flocks  under  your  charge  in  their  plain  and  natural  and 
grammatical  sense,  without  the  intervention  of  any  hypothesis,  charitable  or  other- 
wise." What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  could  not,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sign  that  Canon,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  churchman,  professing  to  be  in 
comniunion  with  the  Church  of  England,  ought  to  say  that  a  judgment  delivered  by 
the  highest  Court  of  this  realm  is  not  binding  upon  that  Church.  I  may  say,  perhaps 
with  regard  to  myself,  I  do  sincerely  hold  that  baptism  is  the  Sacrament  of  regene- 
ration, and  that  every  Christian  parent  bringing  a  child  to  be  baptized,  ought  to  pray 
for  and  expect  and  give  thanks  for  its  regeneration  in  this  Sacrament ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  child  baptized  with  water  is  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  r»ass 
from  this  disagreeable  subject  to  the  Church  in  Ireland.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  comments  on  the  Irish  Revision 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  certainly  is  different  from  our  own,  and  so  may  give  pain  to 
some  who  would  prefer  to  have  retained  our  own.  There  are  two  particulars  in 
which  I  think  we  may  learn  much  from  the  Church  in  Ireland.  The  first  is— and  I 
think  all  my  clerical  brethren  will  agree  with  me  herein— the  obligation  upon  the  laity  to 
support  the  clergy.  In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  clergymen  are 
living  upon  smaller  incomes  than  they  receive  in  voluntary  unendowed  churches  ;  nay 
in  churches  among  our  heathen  converts.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  many  a 
clergyman  m  charge  of  a  parish  containing  a  number  of  what  may  be  called  well-to-do 
laymen,  has  an  income  altogether  insufficient  for  his  wants,  and  y  ct  it  is  never  taueht 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  those  laymen  to  pro  vide  for  him  an  ade 
quate  income.     I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  a  sermon  preached  on  the  subject 
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I  woald  earnestly,  as  an  old  Colonial  Bishop,  press  on  the  laity  the  obligation  to 
provide  adequate  stipends  for  the  clergy  who  minister  to  them.  Another  lesson  I  think 
we  should  learn  from  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  afraid  to  bring  clergy  and  laity 
together  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Churches.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  says  that  such  bringing  of  them  together  is  good  for  the  education  of  the 
laity,  and  I  would  say  that  it  is  good  also  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Maritzburg. 

When  I  came  into  this  room  to-night  I  had  no  idea  of  addressing  this  assembly, 
but  the  very  interesting  words  of  my  old  master,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the 
stirring  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  have  made  me  wish  to  say  something  on  a 
subject  which  could  not  but  be  of  very  deep  interest  to  myself,  and  I  venture  to  hope 
that  a  voice  from  lar  distant  South  Africa  may  have  some  interest  for  some  members 
of  the  Confess.  I  was  somewhat  afraid  it  might  be  said  that  if  I  brought  forward 
South  Afncan  experiences  I  should  be  travelling  beyond  the  subject  before  the 
meeting,  but  when  I  heard  the  Dean  of  Chester  allude  to  the  probability  of  the  Church 
of  South  Africa  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  matter  of  revision, 
I  determined  to  send  in  my  card.  I  will  only  allude  to  two  points — Prayer  Book 
revision  and  organization,  and  I  should  like  to  illustrate  what  I  nave  to  say  with  two 
anecdotes  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Church.  When  I  was  leaving  Natal  to  pay 
my  first  brief  visit  to  England,  a  prominent  churchman  in  my  diocese,  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Church,  said  to  me,  "  I  hear  you  are  going  to  England  with  a  view  to  raise 
an  endowment."  I  replied,  "Certainly,  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  my  visit." 
**  What,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know  that  endowments  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
Church  of  England  than  anything  else  ? "  That  churchman,  who  would  sympathise 
strongly  with  what  fell  from  Canon  Jellett,  is  one  who  gives  nobly  week  by  week  to 
the  support  of  the  Church,  and  when  I  told  him  my  idea  was  not  by  any  means  to 
raise  an  endowment  to  be  attached  to  a  particular  parish,  but  to  start  a  Central  fund 
to  help  the  several  parishes  in  the  diocese,  he  said,  "  Then  my  sympathies  are  heartily 
with  you  in  raising  your  endowment."  The  other  little  story  bears  on  the  question  of 
revision.  When  I  last  left  my  diocese,  I  was  obliged  to  cross  to  Ireland,  and  on  my 
return  voyage  I  was  joined  on  the  steamer  by  a  Canon  of  the  Irish  Church.  Our 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  subject  of  revision,  and  I  expresse'i  my 
apprehensions  probably  somewhat  ignorantly,  as  to  w^hat  the  Irish  Church  had  done 
in  the  direction  of  revision.  The  answer  1  got  from  the  Canon  was,  "  Oh,  you  are 
very  much  afraid  about  what  we  have  done  with  respect  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  " 
I  said,  "  Yes.  We  in  South  Africa,  while  we  have  distinctly  disclaimed  the  right  of 
altering  any  of  the  standards  and  formularies  of  the  English  Church,  have  yet  reserved 
to  ourselves  the  power  of  following  the  English  Church  in  any  matters  of  revision, 
except  in  case  of  such  a  revision  as  might  cut  out  one  of  the  three  Creeds."  He 
replied,  "  Oh,  you  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  churches  in  connection  with  it,  can 
only  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  about  thirteen  times  in  the  year,  but  we  can  read  it 
every  day  if  we  like."  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  to  enable  a  meeting  of  mv  brother 
churchmen  in  England  to  realise  that  there  is  no  danger,  at  present,  of  want  of 
conservatism  in  South  Africa  with  regard  to  revision.  We  love  our  Prayer  Book,  and 
we  hope  we  shall  hold  to  it  as  long  as  time  lasts.  So  far  from  there  being  any  danger 
of  our  revising  in  a  revolutionary  way,  I  may  say  that  when  I  myself  brought  forward 
in  the  Provincial  Synod,  at  its  last  session,  a  proposal  for  adopting  an  alternative  form 
in  our  confirmation  service  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  those  with  no  God-fathers  or 
God-mothers,  so  conservative  was  the  spirit  that  the  laity  would  not  listen  to  me,  and 
threw  it  out  entirely.  About  our  constitution  :  the  last  speaker  alluded  to  something 
like  fear  of  the  laity.  We  have  no  such  fear  in  South  Africa,  Our  laity  form  part  of 
our  Provincial  Synod  and  our  Diocesan  Synods.  I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of 
whether  they  ought  strictly  to  be  called  synods  or  conferences.  The  practice  in  our 
diocese  is  this.  We  meet  together  for  three  days  as  a  Synod  of  clergy,  and  when  we 
have  dischai^ed  the  duties  and  considered  the  questions  that  come  before  us  more 
properly  as  Bishop  and  clergy,  we  meet  in  a  Synod  with  the  laity  to  consider  such 
questions  as  may  be  reasonably  and  properly  put  before  them.  The  Synod  which 
consists  of  the  laity  together  with  the  Bishop  and  clergy  is  our  legislative  body.  We 
meet  in  diocesan  Synod  every  year — {on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  communication 
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and  the  long  journeys  involved,  we  can  only  meet  once  in  seven  years  in  Provinda) 
Synod) — ^but  in  that  which  affects  the  laity  <I  am  speaking  now  of  my  own  diocese), 
the  laity  are  consulted,  and  they  are  very  delicate  indeed  about  expressing  their 
opinions  on  matters  which  they  consider  more  properly  belong  to  the  Bishops  and 
clergy. 


The  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  All  Saints',  Clifton,  Bristol 

• 

I   HAVE  risen  because  I  have  been  requested  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  the  request  came  from  one  to  whom,  as  a  churchman,  I  owe 
some  ol)edience,  -  because  he  is  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church.     I  only  wish  we 
could  have  brought  him  out  of  the  body  of  the  hall,  that  he  might  himself  have 
spoken.     I  am  referring  to  one  whom  all  who  know  him  love  deeply  .and  honour 
very  highly — the  Bishop  of  Argyll.     He  wishes  me  to  say  something  to  correct  what 
fell  from  the  Dean  of  Chester,  but  I  so  heartily  agree  with  part  of  the  Dean's  speech, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  anything  in  contradicton  to  him.     He  told  us  that  "  we 
meet  here  to  differ,"  but  the  bell  must  have  stopped  him  before  he  had  time  to  finish 
his  sentence.      It  ought  to  have    concluded  : — "We  meet  here  to  differ  in  order 
that  we  may  find  out  how  to  agree."     I  hope  that  I  shall  brin^  him  to  agree  with  me. 
He  referred  to  one  of  the  Canons  of  1604,  which  he  said  might  be  quoted  as  a  sign 
of  union  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland,  but 
he  seemed  to  imagine,  what  I  believe  is  an  historical  mistake,  that  the  Canons  of  1604 
were  enacted  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  established.     They  were  enacted  when 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  its  Bishops  to  govern  it,  was  established.     To  turn  to 
another  point.     As  we  have  met  here  to  learn  something  from  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
I  may,  with  great  deference  and  hesitation,  ask  one  of  the  prelates  who  has  preceded 
me,  Bishop  Perry,  to  study  what  Archbishop  Bramhall  has  said  about  the  celebrating 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  pleading  of  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  I 
think  he  will  find  that  what  is  put  forward  by  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Synod,  is  very 
much  like  what  that  Archbishop  said  in  defending  the  Churcn  of  Ireland  against  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     And  now,  having  obeyed  the  Bishop  of  Ai^ll,  I 
may  say  a  few  words  for    myself.    We  are  considering  what  we  may  learn  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland.     I  have  learnt  one  veiy  simple  lesson,  and  it  is  the  strange 
power  of  the  pastoral  relationship  existing  between  the  Bishops  and  the  people  of  the 
Scotch  Churcn.    I  well  remember  that  I  was  once  in  Scotland,  just  afler  an  election  to  a 
Bishopric  had  taken  place,  and  the  man  who  had  been  put  aside  was  a  man  of  strong 
powers  and  great  gifts.  The  Scotch  people  had,  however  passed  him  over,  and  when  I  askoi 
the  reason,  I  was  told,  **  You  see,  sir,  he  would  not  do  for  us.     What  we  want  is  a 
Bishop  who  will  go  about  among  the  people,  and  visit  the  poor  and  get  to  know  them 
as  any  parish  priest  does."    I  speak  what  I  know,  for  I  have  been  amongst  his 
people  with  one  of  the  Scotch  Bishops — a  man  who  will  row  from  one  part  of  his  parish 
to  another;  who  will  find  a  path  in  the  mountains  for  you,  and  will  mingle  among  his 
people,  and  treat  them  with  a  tenderness  which  shows  the  strength  of  the  tie  ^lich 
subsists  in  all  the  deepest  home  ministrations  of  the  Church  between  the  people  and 
their  chief  pastor.     In  old  days,  I  remember  Bishop  Wilberforce  asked  one  of  the 
American  Bishops,  in  order  to  test  the  depth  of  the  pastoral  relations  between  the 
American  Bishops  and  the  American  people — "  Do  the  people  ever  come  to  you  and 
ask  for  a  Bishop's  blessing  ?  "    The  reply  was—"  No."    "  Well,"  said  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce, "  I  look  upon  that  as  one  of  the  signs  that  the  relations  between  me  and  the 
people  of  my  diocese  are  what  they  ought  to  be — that  they  come  to  me  for  advice  and 
for  my  pastoral  blessing."    When  I  came  home  from  Scotland  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  strangely  close  tie  between  the  Bishops  and  the  people.    As  to  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  I  have  a  great  love  for  that  Church,  because  I  do  believe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  all  those  difficulties  which  have  been  so  nobly  and  so  well  put  before  us  by  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  making  a  stand  against  error,  which  no 
sound  Church  of  England  man  can  fail  for  a  moment  to  feel  is  deadly  error.     What- 
ever be  their  deficiencies,  they  have  at  any  rate  borne  witness  for,  and  stood  up  for, 
the  old  Catholic  Church  and  the  old  faith,  as  against  the  obscuration  of  that  faith  by 
the  novelties  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Rome.     Once  in  my  life  it  happened  that, 
almost  on  the  invitation  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,   I  gave  a  retreat  in 
Dublin — I  believe  it  was  the  first  that  had  taken  place  there  for  many  hundred  yeais 
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— ^to  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church.  Never  can  I  forget  the  piety  and  the  earnestness 
of  the  prayers  of  those  who  attended  it.-  So  much  was  I  moved  hy  what  I  saw» 
that  I  could  not  help  writing  this  one  line  to  the  Archbishop — "  If  you  have  only 
got  these  men  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  they  are  enough  to  save  it,  whatever  be  its 
perils." 


The  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,   Rector  of  St.  Anne's,  Manchester. 

Nine  years'  experience  in  an  important  town  charge  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
taught  me  some  lessons  which  are  obvious  enough,  but  which  require  to  be  impressed- 
on  the  minds  of  many  English  clergy,  and  more  English  laymen.  •  The  first  lesson, 
I  think,  is  to  realise  the  truth  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  society,  and  not  a  depart* 
ment  of  the  civil  service.  Of  course,  as  a  general  proposition  we  all  know  that ;  but 
in  England  we  are  apt  to  forget  it,  and  sometimes  even  churchmen  speak  as  if  church 
membership  depended  upon  residence  and  ratepaying,  instead  of  upon  the  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion.  Valuing  as  I.do  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
our  country,  I  cannot  but  think  it  important  that  we  should  all  feel  that  that  is  not  an  - 
essential  condition  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  providential  accident,  in  the  truest  sense  a 
"godsend,"  but  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  Scotland  teaches 
us  a  great  lesson,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his  opening  address, 
in  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  "  Scotland  gave  to 
America  the  priceless  boon  she  had  sought  from  England  in  vain."  Another  lesson 
which  we  may  learn  from  Scotland  is  the  maintenance  of  the  broad,  clear  line  which 
separates  Church  principles  from  Romanism.  There  are  many  churchmen  in  England 
who  have  not  distmctly  perceived  that  line.  In  the  great  ecclesiastical  revival  of  the 
last  half  century  it  has  happened  unfortunately  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  gifted 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  passed  that  line,  and,  being  attracted  first 
by  Primitive  Church  principles,  have  gone  on  into  Romanism,  and  so  it  has  become  a 
common  suspicion  of  anyone  who  has  begun  to  realise  more  than  before  the  value  of 
the  Sacraments  and  of  an  Apostolic  ministry,  that  he  is  going  Romewards.  Both  to 
people  at  large  and  to  those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  the 
Primitive  Church  it  gives  invaluable  support,  if  they  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church  and  see  how  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  they  have  stood  fast  by  the  principles 
of  a  Catholic  Church,  purified  from  Papal  innovations,  and  adhering  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross.  A  third  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  Scotland,  is  the  co-operation  of  clergy 
and  laity  in  church  affairs.  It  would  do  an  English  layman  good  to  see  the  meeting 
of  the  representative  church  council,  which  assembles  year  by  year  in  one  or  other  of 
the  principal  cities,  and  to  observe  how  men  of  the  highest  influence,  socially  and 
politically,  and  of  the  highest  ability,  devote  themselves  to  the  dry  and  tedious  dis- 
cussions which  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and  then  to  see  the 
liberality  with  which  the  people  give.  Something  like  14s.  a  year  per  head  is 
contributed  for  every  soul^  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
churches.  See  what  this  amounts  to.  A  congregation  of  500  souls  contributes  £3So 
a  year  for  church  purposes.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  enlarge  upon  them. 


The  Rev.  E.  J.  Fessinden,  Canada. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which,  as  a  Canadian,  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  on  this  subject.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Church  of  England  should  never  allow 
herself  to  be  separated  from  the  State  of  England.  No  Church  separated  from  the 
State  can  lay  hold  of  the  national  life,  can  send  her  influence  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  life,  can  have  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  can  take  her  part  as 
she  ought  in  all  the  charities  and  all  the  christian  work  of  the  nation.  The  Church 
of  England  can  do  that  to-day.  The  Reformation  Settlement,  which  we  now  call  the 
EstabUshment  of  the  Church  of  England,  may  not  be  all  that  one  would  wish  it  to  be, 
and  no  one  says  it  is  perfect ;  but  let  us  remember  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
mother  of  the  State  of  England,  that  she  established  the  nation,  that  she  established 
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England  as  a  nation,  and  if  the  child,  now  grown  great  and  mighty,  wishes  to  put  the 
mother  far  away  from  him  and  to  reject  her  counsel  and  advice,  the  course  of  the 
mother  should  not  be  to  say  to  her  o&pring,  ''Go  your  way.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
stop  you,"  but  to  reason  with  her  son,  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  mother  and  hold  to 
those  rights  if  she  has  strength  until,  if  it  ever  comes  to  that  dire  event,  the  child 
thrusts  the  mother  out.  I^t  me  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  from 
which  I  come.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of  England  has  done  for  the  State  of 
England  what  the  Falls  of  Niagara  have  done  for  Canada.  The  falls  for  centuries  have 
gathered  their  waters  from  thousands  of  miles  away  across  the  Continent  and  poured 
them  out  as  an  offering  of  praise  to  hymn  forth  the  grand  existence  of  the  Continent, 
and  to  this  day  they  have  continued  to  offer  a  great  thanksgiving.  Thus  faith  comes 
from  far-off  rivers.  They  may  turn  the  wheels  of  the  lumber  mills  ;  they  convey  on 
their  bosoms  mighty  ships  which  carry  the  commerce  of  the  countries  round  about ; 
but  whatever  those  waters  do  for  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  Continent,  they 
eventually  pour  themselves  out  in  praise  and  worship  to  Almighty  God.  Now,  the 
Church  here,  as  the  national  Church,  as  the  Established  Church,  takes  all  the  energies 
of  this  mighty  people,  takes  your  lives,  wherever  they  are  and  however  busy  they  may 
be  about  material  things,  and  enables  you  to  offer  them  in  a  grand  Niagara  of  diurch 
work  and  praise  in  your  cathedrals  and  parish  churches.  If  ^'ou  are  disestablished, 
all  this  praise,  all  this  church  work,  become  things  of  the  past. 


The  Rev.  J.  Cowden-Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset- 

If  time  had  permitted  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  say  something  about  Ireland 
from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  which  has  been  pres<:nted  here  this  evening. 
You  know  that  for  several  centuries  past  Ireland  has  been  represented  as  a  maiden, 
who  has  suffered  very  many  wrongs.  The  phrase  "  Justice  to  Ireland  *'  is  one  that 
has  become  pretty  familiar  to  our  ears.  Well,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  injustice  that 
has  been  done  to  Ireland  consists  in  the  fact  that  she  has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
showing  to  England  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  She  has,  so  to  speak,  become  the 
victim  of  an  experimental  philosophy.  Ireland  at  this  time  lies  under  a  tremendous 
injustice.  She  has  no  Established  Church.  You  have  one  here  in  England,  and  you 
have  one  in  Scotland,  but  you  give  Ireland  none.  Lord  Macaulay  has  told  us  Uiat 
the  Irish  Church  ought  to  have  been  disestablished  because  it  was  not  fully 
representative  of  the  people  ;  and  you  say  that  the  Church  of  England  is  representative 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  established  ;  and  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  representative  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  so,  also,  ought  to  be  established.  I 
would  ask  the  Scotch  people,  and  the  English  people,  whether  reasoning  of  this 
description  does  not  lead  to  the  logical  conclusion,  that,  if  the  Churches  of  Scotland 
and  England  respectively  are  established,  Ireland  ought  to  have  an  established  Church 
as  well ;  one,  of  course,  which  shall  be  representative  of  the  people,  and  which  shall 
thus  put  her  on  equal  terms  with  England  and  Scotland.  There  are  many  lessons  to 
be  learnt  from  the  present  position  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
the  great  lesson,  I  think,  is  that  we  had  belter  not  allow  ourselves  to  drift  into  the 
condition  of  that  Church,  for  fear  that  its  doom  may  overtake  us.  If  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  had  been  true  to  the  people,  had  studied  their  social 
wants,  had  tried  to  adequately  fill  the  position  she  had  come  to  occupy,  the  Irish 
people  themselves  would  not  have  turned  against  her,  and  she  would  not  have  met 
the  doom  which  overtook  her  in  1869. 


Rev.  A.  W.  MiLROY,  Preacher  at  the  Rolls,  London,  Rector  of 

Newnham,  Hants. 

I  WILL  confine  my  remarks  to  what  England  may  learn  from  the  Presb)terians  of 
Scotland.  First,  with  reference  to  constitution,  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches  lies  in  their  general  assemblies.  The  General  Assembly 
is  felt  as  a  power  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Every  village  shoe- 
maker in  any  far  off"  Highland  parish  takes  an  interest  in  its  meetings,  its  decisions 
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are  anxionsly  awaited  and  loyally  obeyed.  It  is  the  collective  spiritual  voice  of  the 
Church.  How  many  of  our  laity,  nay,  of  our  cler|^,  know  where  or  when  Convoca- 
tion meets,  or  what  it  does,  or  take  any  interest  in  its  business  ?  Again,  the  English 
clergy  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Scotch  Presbyteries,  which  are  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  elected  laymen  within  a  certain  district,  corresponding  nearly  to  our 
rural  deaneries.  The  Presbytery  is  a  centre  of  religious  life,  in  which  social  questions 
affecting  the  morals  of  the  people  are  often  discussed,  and  petitions  are  sometimes 
prepared  and  sent  to  Parliament.  Why  should  not  our  rural  deaneries  serve  the  same 
purpose  ?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  clergy  of  a  given  centre  can  make  their  voice 
beard  except  by  a  letter  to  the  Guardian^  so  that  the  people  of  a  neighbourhood  may 
look  in  questions  of  difficulty  for  the  voice  of  their  spiritual  teachers  and  not  look  in 
vain  ?  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  ministry.  The  most  important 
lesson  of  all,  which  we  may  learn  from  looking  across  the  border,  is  that  Scotland  has 
a  far  better  generally  educated  ministry  than  the  Church  of  England.  The  Scotch 
minister  after  he  has  had  four  years  of  secular  learning,  is  rec^uired  to  have  four,  or  at 
least  three  years  of  theological  training.  Two  courses  of  divinity  lectures,  which  can 
be  got  over  in  a  term  or  two  of  ten  weeks,  and  a  few  examinations,  suffice  to  make  a 
man  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Emi[land.  How  few  of  our  clergy  know  Hebrew, 
while  every  Scotch  minister  can  read  his  Hebrew  Bible.  If  this  can  be  done  in  poor 
Scotland,  which  has  to  come  to  Parliament  and  beg  for  endowments  for  her 
Universities,  why  should  it  not  be  done  in  England,  where  Universities  have  hardly 
known  what  to  do  with  their  wealth  ?  Again,  Scotch  students,  while  undergoing  their 
theological  training,  are  generally  employed  in  home  mission  work.  This  system  has 
been  tried  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff,  and  in  Leeds,  with  admirable  results. 
But  as  a  rule,  how  often  in  England  a  young  man  appears  in  the  pulpit  for  the 
first  time  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  to  the  fear  and  trembling  of  his  friends, 
to  address  a  congregation  before  he  has  ever  spoken  a  few  words  to  even  the 
smallest  gathering  of  his  fellow  men.  Another  point  which  we  may  learn  from 
Scotland  is  a  much  greater  use  of  the  laity,  both  for  "serving  tables,"  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Scotch  "  deacons  "  are  employed,  and  also  as  helps  to  render 
some  of  the  services  which  the  Presbyterian  "elders"  do.  The  relief  to  the  clergy- 
man would  be  immense  ;  the  gain  both  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  laity  would  be  very 
great. 


CONGRESS    HALL, 
Wednespay    Morning,    October    ist. 


The   Right   Rev.   the    PRESIDENT   in   the   Chair. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS 
COMMISSION,  WITH   SPECIAL  REFERENCE 

TO    LEGISLATION. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard  A.  Cross,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Probably  the  wisest  advice  that  a  lawyer  can  give  to  his  client,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  to  avoid  going  to  law.  You  will  seldom  find 
lawyers  going  to  law  in  their  own  case ;  if  such  be  the  case  in  matters 
of  ordinary  life,  how  much  the  more  is  it  wise  to  avoid  disputes  in 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  if  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  certainly  teaches 
us  the  misery  of  ecclesiastical  disputes,  and  the  bitterness  with  which 
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they  have  been  fought  out.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  student  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  to  exclaim,  **  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another." 
Happily,  in  this  country,  the  Church  has  laid  down  her  doctrines  and 
her  ritual  in  accordance,  as  she  believes,  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
in  as  clear  a  manner  as  can  well  be  done,  in  her  creeds,  her  articles,  her 
homilies,  and  her  invaluable  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Happily,  too, 
the  State  has  accepted  this  doctrine  and  this  ritual,  and  has  signified  its 
assent  by  embodying  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  statute  law  of 
the  realm.  Be  it  always  remembered,  that  this  doctrine  and  this  ritual 
were  not  laid  down,  or  drawn  up,  or  made  by  the  State,  but  that  they 
were  laid  down,  drawn  up,  and  made  by  the  Church  herself;  and  have 
only  been  ratified,  confirmed,  and  assented  to  by  the  State. 

But  whatever  form  of  words  might  have  been  used,  and  whatever 
definitions  might  have  been  attempted,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the 
case,  doubts  as  to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  these  documents  were 
almost  certain  to  arise  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  a  matter  of  such  deep 
interest  scruples,  and  conscientious  scruples,  were  almost  certain  to  be  felt, 
and  deeply  felt,  due  in  some  cases  to  the  alteration  in  theactual  meaning  of 
the  terms  employed  (a  change  common  to  all  languages  and  to  all  times) ; 
due  in  some  cases  to  the  changed  temper  of  the  times  themselves ;  due 
in  some  cases  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.     As  the  preface  to 
the  Prayer  Book  well  remarks,  "  Nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth  but 
doubts  may  arise  in  the  use  and  practise  of  the  same."    Happily  the 
Church,  foreseeing  that  difficulties  would  arise,  was  careful  to  provide  a 
remedy,  and  the  means  of  solution  of  such  difficulties.     Happily,  too, 
the  State  has  assented  to  the  means  so  provided  by  the  Church.     This 
preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  can  never  be  too  often  or  too  carefully  read 
over  by  those  who  are  in  doubt  or  difficulty,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  for 
it  equally  affects  both  the  one  and  the  other ;    "  To  appease  all  such 
diversity  (if  any  arise)  and  for  the  resolution  of  all  doubt  concerning 
the  manner  how  to  understand  and  do  and  execute  the  things  contained 
in  this  book,  the  parties  that  so  doubt  or  diversely  take  anything,  shall 
alway  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  by  his  discretion  shall 
take  order  for  the  quieting  and  appeasing  of  the  same ;  so  that   the 
same  order  be  not  contrary  to  anything  contained  in  this  book ;  and  if 
the  Bishop  of  his  diocese  be  in  doubt,  then  he  may  send  for  the  resolu- 
tion thereof  to  the  archbishop.*' 

Here  is  a  positive  command  for  the  Church  always  to  resort  to  the 
Bishop  j  surely  the  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  the  Bishop's  order  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  allay  the  scruples  of  the  clergy,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  remove  the  responsibility  from  priest  or  deacon.  Here  is  a  positive 
command  of  the  Church,  ratified,  confirmed,  assented  to,  by  the  State ; 
surely  thecases  must  be  rare  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  Bishop's  discretion 
will  not  fully  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  laity.  Probably 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  the 
passage  in  which  they  unanimously  desire  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
Bishop^  has  a  paternal  authority  inherent  in  his  office,  which  can 
rightly  be  exerted  to  avert  litigation — the  part  in  which  they  say  that 
prior  to  any  recommendation  as  to  judicial  proceedings,  they  feel  bound 
to  direct  special  attention  to  this  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  "  by  which  (as  they  say)  it  was  evidently  intended  to  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  such  paternal  authority  to  which  a  clergyman  and  his 
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parishioners,  when  not  agreed  on  matters  of  ritual,  should  always  have 
recourse,*'  and  in  which  they  point  out  that  the  book  in  respect  of 
which  the  Bishop  is  to  take  order,  is  the  whole  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  that  his  personal 
authority  is  not  limited  to  particular  portions  of  it,  such  as  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer. 

With  the  desire  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Chichester,  to 
prevent  resort  to  '*  Courts,"  I  entirely  agree.  I  am  as  wishful  as  they 
can  be,  that  due  weight  should  be  given  both  by  clergy  and  laity  to  the 
inherent  authority  of  the  Bishop,  but  I  wholly  disagree  with  them  in  their 
suggestions,  that  the  Bishop's  order  should  have  a  legally  binding  effect 
unless  appealed  against.  This  inherent  authority  of  which  we  are  speaking 
is  a  paternal  or  pastoral  authority,  a  purely  ecclesiastical  authority ;  it 
is  essentially  different  from  the  authority  exercised  by  any  *'  Court." 
The  moment  there  is  attached  to  any  such  order  as,  in  his  discretion, 
the  Bishop  may  take,  the  legal  authority  of  a  '*  Court,"  penal  con* 
sequences  and  coercive  jurisdiction  will  then  necessarily  follow,  and 
to  my  mind  the  efficacy  and  the  vital  characteristics  t)f  this  private 
patexBal  or  pastoral  authority  are  utterly  destroyed,  and  we  find  our- 
selves at  once  driven  into  legal  forms  and  technicalities  which  the 
exercise  of  this  inherent  authority  was  specially  intended  to  avoid. 
Once  driven,  however,  to  a  legal  court — what  happens  ?  What  must 
happen?  Within  this  realm  of  England  all  are  subject  to  the  Crown, 
the  State,  the  law ;  whenever  property,  or  the  status  of  an  individual 
is  at  stake ;  whenever  there  is  any  question  of  breach  of  contract,  or  of 
breach  of  trust ;  however  the  points  may  arise,  through  preaching  or 
through  writings,  through  forms  or  ceremonies,  the  Crown  is  bound  to 
see  that  justice  is  done.  So  far  as  the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland 
is  concerned ;  so  far  as  the  Nonconformist  bodies  are  affected ;  secular, 
and  purely  secular,  courts,  may  have  to  decide,  and  when  called  upon, 
must  decide,  often  it  may  be  upon  the  nicest  and  most  subtle  points  of 
doctrine ;  even  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  on  appeal  from  Canada  and  the  Colonies,  have  been 
formally  brought  before  the  Crown,  and  so  before  the  Privy  Council. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  Parliament  itself  in  recent 
years  has  been  called  upon  to  interfere.  The  Church  has  happily  still 
left  to  her  her  purely  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  subject,  of  course,  for  lack 
of  justice,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Crown. 

See  what  the  Church  has  missed  through  misadventure,  through 
bigotry,  through  litigation  carried  on  to  the  bitter  end — bitter,  indeed, 
h^^  it  often  been,  as  we  have  seen  the  pastoral  and  parental  authority  of 
the  Bishop  has  been  despised  and  neglected ;  and  when  legal  proceed- 
ings have  unhappily  begun,  so  far  as  courts  go,  the  Bishop's  court  has 
practically  been  a  cypher.  The  Court  of  the  Bishop — a  purely  episcopal 
and  ecclesiastical  court,  has  been  rudely  laid  aside ;  Letters  of  Request 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop  invoked  at 
once ;  (how  different  to  the  spirit  of  the  preface  to  the  Prayer  Book) ;  the 
Court  of  the  Archbishop — a  court  in  theory  ecclesiastical  without  doubt, 
but  a  court  in  which  the  Archbishop  had  himself  no  hand ;  the  court  prac- 
tically of  the  Dean  of  the  Arches.  The  Dean  of  the  Arches,  who,  no 
doubt,  was,  by  common  consent  until  of  late  years,  canonically  appointed, 
and  took  the  canonical  oaths  ;  who  no  doubt  was  necessarily,  until  of 
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late  years,  brought  up  in  the  study  of,  and  learned  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
who  received  all  his  power  by  direct  delegation  from  the  Archbishop, 
but  who  was,  after  all,  essentially  a  layman. 

Before  touching  upon  any  appeal  to  the  Crown  for  the  lack  of  justice^ 
consider  for  a  moment  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  as  a  whole, 
and  the  nature  of  the  courts  which  they  recommend,  not  forgetting  the 
simplification  of  procedure.  See  how  they  have  weighed  and  taken 
thought  of  the  instincts,  and,  it  may  be,  deep  convictions  of  loyal  and 
obedient  churchmen,  ist.  The  Bishop*s  inherent  paternal  authority, 
placed  in  the  forefront ;  the  command  of  the  Church  assented  to  by 
the  State,  forcibly  impressed  on  all  clergy  and  laity  alike,  sndly.  The 
Bishop  to  sit  in  his  own  court,  with  a  legal  and  theological  assessor ;  but 
the  Bishop  to  sit  as  Bishop,  with  all  his  forms  and  ceremonies  of  epis- 
copal authority.  Does  any  one  unhappily  wish  to  carry  litigation  still 
further,  we  come  3rdly,  to  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop,  but  to  what  a 
different  court  from  that  hitherto  in  use.  The  Dean  of  Arches  is  prac- 
tically  disestablished ;  the  Archbishop  in  his  own  person  becomes  again 
a  living  reality.  He  shall  ^/x^^^  pronounce  whether  he  will  leave  it  for 
the  decision  of  his  Official  Principal,  or  whether  he  will  hear  it  himself 
with  all  his  authority  as  Archbishop,  assisted  by  his  Official  Principal, 
but  only  as  assessor,  and,  if  he  thinks  fit,  with  five  assessors.  Bishops  of 
the  province,  or  professors  (past  or  present)  of  the  English  Universities. 
Can  human  ingenuity  devise  a  court  more  thoroughly  ecclesiastical,  or 
a  court  more  likely  to  have  weight  Take  note,  too,  of  the  safeguards 
in  the  first  instance ;  before  proceeding  further  the  Bishop*s  consent 
must  be  obtained.  This  is  no  new  thing — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Act 
of  .1840.  The  Commissioners  state  in  their  Report  that  nothing  had 
been  brought  to  their  notice  to  lead  them  to  recommend  any  alteration 
in  the  law  which  left  it  to  the  Bishop  to  give  permission  to  the  com- 
plainant to  proceed,  and  therefore  they  saw  no  reason  for  restraining 
the  general  power  of  making  a  complaint  in  the  first  instance.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Coleridge  record  their  dissent  from  this- 
I  agree  with  Lord  Coleridge  when  he  says,  that  *'  the  English  people 
have  a  right  to  see  that  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have  granted  or 
secured  great  privileges  to  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  set  of  religious 
opinions  are  carefully  observed ; "  but  I  agree  with  him  also  when  he 
says,  that  '*  it  is  true  that  as  the  Bishops  may  abuse  their  right  of  in- 
terference, so  the  people  at  large  may  abuse  their  right  of  prosecution." 
If,  then,  it  be  a  matter  of  balance  between  the  two,  which  may  the 
more  be  trusted?  the  Bishop  in  the  exercise  of  his  most  important 
office,  with  all  the  responsibility  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  bound  to  record  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  with  an  appeal, 
it  may  be,  to  the  Archbishop ;  or  any  casual  informer,  with  no  respon- 
sibility, not  even  one  of  three  aggrieved  parishioners,  bound  only  by 
the  penalty  of  costs,  as  Lord  Coleridge  suggests.  Is  money,  then,  to 
be  the  only  test  of  a  proper  suit  ?  Must  there  not  be  some  grand  jury  ? 
Who  has  suggested  a  better  than  the  Bishop  ?  Is  it  desired  that  his 
Chancellor  be  joined  with  him  ?    Be  it  so  if  desired. 

Surely  we  may  all  trust  that,  so  far  as  the  laity  are  concerned,  appeals 
to  the  Crown  may  again  become  as  rare  as  they  were  in  former  days  to 
the  delegates,  and  the  conscience  of  any  of  the  clergy  must  surely  be 
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satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  cause  by  such  a  thoroughly  ecclesias- 
tical  court  as  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  so  formed.    There  must 
be  law  and  order  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  out  of  it.    No  one  can 
be  allowed  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  to  force  his  self-made  law  on 
his  parishioners.    When  we  come  to  consider  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Crown,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Jina/  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  a  couri.    It  must  be  care- 
fully remembered,  too,  that  where  the  authority  of  the  Crown  is  thus 
involved,  and  the  Crown  refers  the  matter  to  any  persons  for  advice,  such 
persons  sit  as  advisers  and  nominees  of  the  Crown ;  if  they  were  all 
Archbishops  they  would  not  sit  as  Archbishops,  they  would  derive  their 
whole  authority  for  this  particular  purpose  from  their  special  commission 
from  the  Crown,  as  was  the  case  with  the  well-known  delegates  of 
former  times.      Much  might    be  said  for  a  simple  revival  of  the  old 
delegates — a  revival   of  an  old  method  of  proceeding,  instead  of  the 
framing  of  a  new  method,  which  however  good  would  still  be  new — 
and   the   question  was   fully   and    carefully  considered  by  the  Com- 
missioners.   There  were,  however,  many  objections  to  such  a  course. 
The  del^ates  were  appointed  ad  hoc;  they  need  not    have   been 
members  of  the   Church  of  England;  they  gave  no  reason  for  their 
decbions ;   there  was  no  continuity  of  action,  no  record  of  proceed- 
ings kept    Such  changes  in  practice  and  procedure  must  have  been 
introduced   to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  justice,  that  any  attempted 
revival  could  hardly,  except  in  name,  have  been  called  a  revival.     The 
scheme,  however,  as  presented  by  the  Commissioners,  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  does    practically    embody  many  of  the  characteristics   of  the 
delegates,  although  it  does  not  in  terms  revive  them.      As  in  the  case  of 
the  delegates,  the  Crown   is  to  appoint  them,  but  they  are  to  be  a 
permanent  body ;  they  are  not  to  be  appointed  ad  hoc,    A  certain 
number  are  to  be  summoned  for  each  appeal  by  rotation^  so  as  care- 
fully to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  appointment  or  selection  for  any 
particular  purpose  by  the  Minister  advising  the  Crown  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  to  be  laymen,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  any 
one  so  appointed,  even  if  he  were  deacon,  priest,  Bishop,  or  Archbishop, 
would  not  sit  in  such  capacity,  but  would  only  act  under  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  directly  delegated  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  they  are  required 
to  declare  that  they  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  is  true 
that  they  are  to  be  learned  in  law,  that  is  to  say  to  be  men  more 
accustomed  than  any  others  to  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  documents 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  weigh  evidence,  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, but  they  are  not  to  be  left  alone  in  the  hearing  of  appeals. 
They  will  necessarily  have  before  them  the  opinions  of  the  Archbishop's 
court,  that  is  to  say,  when  any  difficult  question  has  arisen,  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  theological,  as  well  as  legal,  assessors.    They  have  at  their 
disposal  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  province,  or  if  thought  ad- 
visable, of  both  provinces,  with  full  power  to  consult  them  upon  specific 
questions  to  be  put  to  them  for  their  opinion,  in  exactly  the  same  form 
as  the  House  of  Lords  now  consults  the  Judges  of  the  land ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Bishops  would  attend  at  the  hearing  of  the  appeal ;  at  the  close  of 
arguments  specific  questions  would  be  proposed  to  them,  and  upon  these 
questions  they  would  deliver  their  opinions  in  writing.     No  one  there- 
fore can  suppose  that  these  Judges  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  all  the 
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learning  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  subject,  of  all  the  light 
that  theology  could  throw  upon  it.  Is  it  objected  that  they  are  lawyers? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  by  lawyers  that  the  pleadings 
are  drawn  up,  that  points  are  raised,  that  arguments  are  delivered.  It 
may  well  be  that  trained  legal  minds  may  see  the  flaw  in  the  pleadings, 
may  see  through  the  weakness  of  the  point  raised,  the  sophistry  of  the 
arguments  used  in  supporting  it  better  than  the  purely  ecclesiastical  court 
below,  and  that  the  form  in  which  the  specific  questions  are  drawn  up 
for  the  opinion  of  the  bishops,  may  greatly  assist  the  latter  in  arriving  at 
a  just  and  wise  conclusion,  and  this  duty  of  consulting  the  Bishops  is 
one  which  becomes  a  duty  of  perfect  obligation  on  the  demand  of 
any  one  or  more  of  their  number  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  appeaL 
Is  it  desired,  with  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Oxford,  and  others,  that 
this  reference  should  be  made  in  all  cases  of  doctrine  or  ritual  ? 
If  that  be  the  only  point  of  difference,  be  it  so ;  practically  the  results 
would  be  the  same.  The  Judges  would  always  be  willing  enough  to 
have  the  benefit  of  such  reference,  but  the  ultimate  judgment  or 
decision  must  be  the  judgment  or  decision  of  the  judges  themselves. 
If  that  was  not  so  the  appeal  to  the  Crown  would  at  once  cease  to 
be  an  appeal  at  all.  The  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  this  subject  are,  however,  of  the  highest  importance,  viz.: 
^'That  the  Judges  shall  not  be  bound  to  state  reasons  for  their  decision, 
but  that  if  they  do  so  each  judge  shall  deliver  his  judgment  separately, 
as  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  the  actual  decree  shall  be  alone  of  binding  authority,  and  the 
reasoning  of  the  written  or  oral  judgment  shall  always  be  allowed 
to  be  reconsidered  and  disputed."  The  advice  of  the  Privy  Council 
has  been  always  given  as  coming  from  the  whole  court,  and  in 
future  cases  of  appeal  the  decision  is  always  quoted  with  the  full 
weight  of  the  court  which  gave  it.  The  weight  of  the  advice  now 
given  under  this  scheme  will,  in  the  case  of  any  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  Judges,  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  particular  judges  who 
may  happen  to  form  the  majority,  and  in  future  cases  of  appeal  the 
decision,  although  it  will  still  be  quoted,  as  formerly,  as  a  decision, 
will  only  be  practically  relied  upon  and  followed  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  individual  Judges  who  formed  the  majority,  and 
will  always  be  liable  to  be  overruled  in  some  future  case.  The 
decision  may  and  most  probably  will  affect  the  emoluments  and 
status  of  the  individual  clergyman,  and  due  effect  must,  no  doubt,  be 
given  to  the  actual  decree,  and  in  this  sense  the  decree  must  be  final. 
We  shall  have  got  an  interpretation  of  the  documents  drawn  up  by  the 
Church,  by  minds  of  the  highest  training,  by  minds  of  men  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  highest  theological 
authorities.  And  in  cases  where  any  book,  sermon,  or  other  writing  is 
objected  to,  we  shall  have  got  another  advantage  which  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  have  ascertained  the  plain 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  passages  which  are  charged  as  being 
contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Although, 
however,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  actual  decree  once  made  must  be 
binding  upon  all  inferior  courts,  in  cases,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  exactly 
on  all  fours  with  the  case  decided,  yet  the  decree  itself  may  be  overruled 
in  some  future  case  by  the  same  authority  which  made  the  decree  : No 
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new  article  of  the  Church  will  have  been  framed,  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  we  shall  all  agree  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  said 
in  Convocation,  "  that  he  believed  that  the  worst  calamity  that  could 
happen  to  the  Church  of  England  would  be  to  make  a  fortieth  Article." 


The  Ven.  John   Pilkington   Norris,   D.D.,   Archdeacon  of 

Bristol.  . 

We  may  well  be  grateful  to  the  Subjects*  Committee  for  the  addition  of 
these  last  words,  inviting  us  to  consider  this  Report  ''with  special 
reference  to  legislation."  These  words  not  only  give  a  practical  aim 
to  our  discussion,  but  they  imply  also  a  good  hope  that  legislation  on 
the  basis  of  the  Commissioners'  report  is  possible  and  even  probable. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Report,  on  its  first  appearance 
fourteen  months  ago,  was  received  by  a  large  majority  of  churchmen 
with  glad  surprise.  Remembering  how  all  parties  were  represented  on 
the  Commission,  we  were  surprised  to  find  so  large  an  amount  of 
unanimity ;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  in  this  imanimity  a  good  augury 
that  those  who  guide  public  opinion,  and,  if  so,  then  the  legislature 
also,  might  see  their  way  to  a  solution  of  the  deadlock  to  which  during 
the  last  few  years  we  had  been  drifting.  Is  this  hope  to  be  fulfilled 
or  disappointed?  This  Congress  may  do  much  to  help  forward  its 
fulfilment,  if  only  we  will  approach  the  subject  with  a  desire  for  agree- 
I  ment. 

I  Let  me  briefly  mention  some  of  the  more  important  points  on  which 

the  twenty-three  Commissioners  who  sign  the  Report  are  unreservedly 
agreed.    We  can  consider  their  reservations  afterwards. 

They  are  agreed  in  defining  the  Church  to  be  **  a  spiritual  society 
under  the  conditions  of  civil  life.*'    (p.  xiv.) 

They  are  agreed  in  the  two  general  principles  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  involved  in  this  definition,  and  which  are  certainly  the 
principles  of  our  Reformation  Settlement : — 

1.  That,  being  "a  spiritual  society,"  the  Church  has  its  own  inherent 
rights :  for  instance,  the  right  to  decide  controversies  among  its  oivn 
members  (according  to  the  precept  of  the  Apostle  in  i  Cor.  vi.),  and, 
in  order  to  this,  the  right  to  define  its  own  doctrine  and  ritucU. 

2.  That,  being  "  under  the  conditions  of  civil  life,'*  all  its  members 
must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  as  to  their  conduct  (p.  xiv.), 
(as  indeed  the  same  Apostle  declares  in  Romans  xiii.)  And  this  means, 
in  England,  at  any  rate,  a  visitatorial  power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
to  right  any  wrong  whereby  a  subject  may  feel  himself  aggrieved,  with 
no  exception  in  favour  of  Church  courts  (p.  liii). 

The  Commissioners  are  agreed  in  believing  that  these  two  principles 
are  not  adequately  secured  by  recent  legislation,  and  notably  they  ask 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840,  and  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874  (p.  Ix.) 

They  are  agreed  in  believing  that,  if  the  Bishop's  court  and  the 
Archbishop's  court  were  properly  reconstituted,  they  would  win  con- 
fidence, and  suffice  in  most  cases  for  purposes  of  clergy  discipline 
(p.  liiL) 
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They  are  agreed,  however,  in  requiring  that  there  should  be  in  reserve 
a  body  of  Judges,  who  may,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  hear  appeals  from 
any  who  complain  that  justice  has  not  been  done  them  in  the  Church 
courts. 

And  further,  they  are  agreed  that  such  Judges  should  be  churchnun 
(so  complying  with  the  Scripture  which  forbids  us  to  carry  our  suits 
before  aliens),  and,  with  one  exception,*  they  are  agreed  that  they 
should  be  laymen  learned  in  the  law. 

Such  are  the  points  on  which  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-three  Com- 
missioners are  agreed.     Do  they  carry  us  all  with  them  thus  far  ? 

Alas,  no.  On  that  last  word  ^^ laymen^  controversy  has  fastened.  In 
Convocation,  in  diocesan  conferences,  in  the  columns  of  Church  papers* 
this  question — the  question  whether  it  is  proper  that  appeals  from  Church 
courts  shall  be  heard  by  laymen — is  being  discussed,  to  the  neglect 
almost  of  all  the  Commissioners'  other  recommendations,  and,  until  this 
point  is  settled,  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  Commissioners'  report  is 
impossible.  For  it  is  one  of  those  cardinal  points  which  the  Commis- 
sioners will  not  endure  to  have  separated  off  from  the  rest  of  their 
recommendations.  Their  recommendations  are  to  be  taken  as  a  whole 
(p.  Iviii.)  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Now,  in  addressing  myself  to  this  point,  Jet  me  invite  careful  attention 
to  the  words  with  which  the  Commissioners  preface  this  recommenda- 
tion. Numbers  of  those  who  protest  against  spiritual  causes  being 
decided  by  laymen,  overlook  these  prefatory  words. 

•*  The  scheme  is  framed  on  the  assumption  that  every  subject  of 
the  Crown  who  feels  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  any  such  Court  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  approach  the  Throne  itself  with  a  represen- 
tation that  justice  has  not  been  done  him,  and  with  a  claim  for  the 
full  investigation  of  his  cause.  No  ecclesiastical  court  can  so  conclude 
his  suit  as  to  bar  this  right  But  when  we  recommend  that  his  appeal 
to  the  Crown  should  be  heard  by  an  exclusively  lay  body  of  Judges 
learned  in  the  law,  this  recommendation  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  froinded  in  earlier  stages  for  the  full  hearing  of  spiritual  matters 
by  spiritual  Judges^  /.^.,  by  Judges  appointed  under  recognised  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  and  unless  7ve  could  assume  tJiat  such  ecclesiastical  hearing 
could  be  assured^  we  should  not  have  recommended  a  purely  lay  hearing 
in  the  last  resort "  (p.  liii.). 

Let  rne  pause  here  to  remind  all  what  a  far  less  responsible  position 
these  Judges  of  Appeal  will  occupy,  if  the  Commissioners'  other  recom- 
mendations be  carried  out.  As  things  now  stand,  the  Bishop's  court 
being  practically  extinct,  and  the  Archbishop's  court  secularised,  church- 
men can  look  to  neither,  and  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  has  come  to  have 
a  most  unwholesome  prominence.  By  the  Commissioners'  scheme  the 
Church  courts  will  be  restored  to  their  ancient  importance  and  efficiency, 
and  may  be  expected  to  win  the  confidence  of  churchmen  so  generally, 
that  appeals  from  their  decisions  will  be  comparatively  few.  As  the 
Church  courts  rise  in  importance,  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  naturally 
sink  somewhat  in  importance.  This  seems  to  be  insufficiently  con- 
sidered by  those  who  are  just  now  busy  with  this  question.  They  still 
speak  as  if  the  hearing  of  appeals  was  the  all- important  thing,  whereas 

•  Sir  Robert  Phillimore. 
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the  Commissioners  clearly  intend  that  it  should  be  so  no  longer.  In 
fact,  of  the  five  folio  pages  occupied  by  their  recommendations,  little 
more  than  half  a  page  is  given  to  this  subject  of  appeals. 

Now,  let  me  pass  on  to  another  most  important  point  which  directly 
meets  the  objection  that  it  is  improper  for  laymen  to  rule  the  doctrine 
and  ritual  of  the  Church. 

They  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  Listen  to  the  next  sentence  of  the 
Commissioners'  report : — 

"The  function  of  such  lay  Judges  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 
to  determine  appeals  is  not  in  any  sense  to  determine  what  is  the 
doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  Church,  but  to  decide  whether  the  impugned 
opinions  or  practices  are  in  conflict  with  the  authoritative  formularies  ot 
the  Church  in  such  a  sense  as  to  require  correction  or  punishment." 
That  the  present  Court  of  Appeal  does  this  virtually,  I  do  not  deny. 
But  any  one  who  studies  the  Commissioners'  scheme  as  a  whole  will  see 
that  it  will  be  so  no  longer.    Let  me  unfold  this  a  little. 

Under  their  scheme,  every  case  involving  doctrine  or  ritual,  before  it 
reaches  the  Judges  of  Appeal,  will  have  been  carefully  argued  in  at  least 
one  and  more  probably  two  Church  courts.  And  in  those  courts — 
the  Bishop's  and  Archbishop's — any  doctrinal  point  that  may  be  involved 
will  be  sure  to  have  been  defined  by  experts  most  competent  to  define 
it  For  Bishop  or  Archbishop  may  call  in  theological  professors  to  aid 
them.  If  the  case  go  on  to  the  Crown,  the  Crown's  Judges  of  Appeal 
will  have  before  them  these  previous  pleadings  and  definitions  of  doctrine 
or  ritual,  and  if  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  judges 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Church's  formularies,  he  may  require 
further  definition  from  the  Bishops.  All  that  is  left,  in  point  of  fact,  for 
these  lay  Judges  of  Appeal  is  to  decide  whether  the  defendant's  teaching 
or  ritual,  as  exhibited  in  the  Articles  put  before  them,  does  or  does  not 
so  far  conflict  with  the  definitions  given  in  the  courts  below  as  to  deserve 
correction  or  punishment.  The  question  which  they  have  to  decide 
is  not  whether  the  defendant's  teaching  has  been  true  oxfalse^  but  simply 
whether  it  has  been  legal  or  illegal.  Articles  are  put  before  them— on 
the  one  side  extracts  from  a  sermon,  for  instance,  on  the  other  extracts 
from  the  Church's  definitions  of  doctrine ; — ^and  interpreting  both  (as 
lawyers  would)  in  their  plain  grammatical  sense,  the  judges  have  to  say 
whether  the  former  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  latter  as  to  con> 
stitute  a  breach  of  the  compact  which  the  clergyman  subscribed  when 
he  made  his  Declaration  of  Assent  When  the  Judges  of  Appeal  have 
decided  whether  the  clergyman  has  or  has  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
broken  this  compact,  the  force  of  their  judgment  is  exhausted.  It  is  a 
decision  in  personam  not  in  rem.  '*  The  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  stands  after  the  judgment  precisely  where  it  stood 
before."  If  any  churchman  wishes  for  a  definition  of  the  doctrine  or 
ritual  involved  in  the  suit,  he  must  go,  not  to  the  judgment  on  appeal, 
but  to  the  previous  decisions  in  the  Bishop's  or  Archbishop's  court. 
If  the  Archbishop's  court  has  condemned  a  clerk  for  heresy,  and  after 
appeal  the  Archbishop  has  to  vary  his  sentence  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  not  because  the  Archbishop's  definition  of  doctrine  is 
questioned  or  superseded — not  for  one  moment — but  simply  because  to 
a  legally  trained  mind  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  defendant's  teaching 
12 
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has  contravened  it  as  to  justify  his  punishment.  Indeed,  so  careful 
are  the  Commissioners  to  make  this  plain,  that  they  expressly  lay  it 
down  that  no  incidental  statement  of  the  Church's  doctrine  or  ritual 
on  the  part  of  these  appellate  judges  is  to  be  drawn  into  precedent 

Mark,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,-  the  importance  of  this  provision,  that 
where  the  Crown  is  advised  that  the  Archbishop's  judgment  ought  to  be 
reversed,  the  case  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  Archbishop's  court  in  order 
that  the  Archbishop  may  himself  reverse  it  Observe,  I  say,  the  im- 
portance of  this,  in  a  case  (for  instance)  where  the  Church  court  has 
deprived  a  clerk  for  heresy.  So  far  from  requiring  the  Archbishop  to 
vary  his  previous  exposition  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  of  re-afiEuming  that  previous  exposition,  only  requiring  kirn 
to  add  that  legally  trained  minds  have  advised  the  Crown  that  the 
defendant's  language  is  capable  of  being  understood  in  a  sense  not 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  ^^  Peccaium  damnat^peccatortm  absolvit**  {zs  St  Augustine 
puts  it). 

All  this  is  surely  most  important ;  and  if  it  could  be  grasped  by  the 
clergy  as  clearly  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  we  should  all 
of  us,  I  believe,  be  as  unanimous  as  they  were  in  adopting  the  lay 
tribunal  as  best  for  securing  that  for  which  alone  the  Crown  is  respon- 
sible— seeing  justice  done  in  the  last  resort  to  a  subject  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved. 

So  much  for  the  points  on  which  the;  Commissioners  who  signed  the 
report  are  unanimous. 

Now  for  those  points — minor  points,  I  think,  we  may  call  them — on 
which  some  of  them  made  reservations. 

Foremost  comes  the  Bishop's  Veto,  The  Commissioners  recommend 
that  in  all  cases  the  Bishop's  consent  is  to  be  necessary  for  further  pro- 
ceedings;  but  whenever  in  cases  of  heresy  or  ritual  he  refuses  to  allow 
the  complainant  to  proceed,  he  is  to  state  in  writing  his  reasons  for  such 
refusal,  and  his  reasons  are  to  be  filed  in  the  diocesan  registry,  and 
copies  sent  to  both  parties.  Six  of  the  twenty-three  Commissioners  who 
signed  the  report  disapproved  of  giving  the  Bishop  this  power  to  arrest 
proceedings  in  limine. 

But  surely  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  if  these  six  Commissioners, 
and  those  outside  who  agree  with  them,  could  be  assured  that  the 
Bishops  would  not  abuse  the  power  for  purposes  of  policy,  all  would 
rejoice  that  there  should  be  this  check  on  merely  vexatious  litigation. 
Well,  then,  let  it  be  at  any  rate  tried,  and,  if  it  be  abused,  let  the  act 
be  amended  in  this  particular. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  another  reservation.  Five  of  the  Commissioners 
would  oblige  the  Judges  of  Appeal  to  obtain  from  the  Bishops  answers 
to  specific  questions  in  ail  cases  where  doctrine  or  ritual  are  involved. 
Many  outside  concur  in  this  reservation,  myself  among  the  number. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Commissioners  to  explain  that  thb  point  was 
fully  discussed,  and  that  they  were  advised  by  the  lawyers  that  if  the 
reference  were  made  obligatory,  it  would  create  one  of  those  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  which  clever  counsel  take  technical  advantage 
of  to  quash  proceedings. 

One  more  point  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  the  Commissioners  was 
of  opinion  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Crown  should  belong  to  the 
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defendant  only.  One  can  entirely  understand  the  motives  which 
suggested  this  reservation.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
the  defendant  only  whose  rights  or  liberties  are  at  stake.  The  prosecutor 
may  say  that  his  rights  and  privileges  are  infringed  by  the  defendant's 
conduct.  And  every  subject  aggrieved,  in  respect  of  his  rights  and 
privileges,  must  have  his  appeal  to  the  Crown  in  the  last  resort  as 
the  fountain  of  justice.  Surely  here,  therefore,  the  Commissioners' 
reconmiendation  may  stand 

In  conclusion,  let  us  all  remember  what  is  the  alternative  if  we  reject 
the  Commissioners'  scheme,  or  by  our  differences  make  legislation  upon 
its  basis  impossible.  It  is  the  continuance  of  the  status  qua — ^the 
continuance  of  a  deadlock,  which  is  frustrating  discipline,  and  a  scandal 
to  the  Church  of  England. 

But,  oh  sirs,  does  it  not  occur  to  us  in  all  these  discussions,  how  St. 
Paul,  were  he  among  us,  would  first  rebuke  us,  *'Now,  therefore, 
is  there  not  utterly  a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with 
another:"  and  then  would  point  to  the  more  excellent  way  of  fatherly 
discipline  and  loving  correction,  which  would  render  needless  all  such 
recourse  to  coercive  jurisdiction  ! 


The  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Vice-Principal  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  and  Reader  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford  ; 

Rector  of  Purleigh,  Essex. 

There  is  at  least  one  important  respect  in  which  legislation  upon 
ecclesiastical  subjects  differs  from  legislation  upon  most  other  subjects. 
In  most  other  subjects  a  legislator  has  simply  to  regard  the  facts  of  the 
present  in  their  relation  to  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future:  in 
ecclesiastical  subjects  he  must  consider  not  only  the  present  but  also  the 
past.  A  great  historical  community  cannot  dissociate  itself  from  its 
traditions.  If  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  of  any 
given  time  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  its  time  and  to  determine  its 
immediate  issues,  it  is  no  less  its  duty  on  the  other  hand  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve,  not  only  the  continuity  of  the  faith  but 
also  the  continuity  of  christian  institutions.  This  is  my  apology  for 
appearing  before  you  to-day.  It  is  desirable,  before  a  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation  is  framed,  that  the  students  of  church  history 
should  say,  to  the  best  of  their  several  ability,  what  may  and  what  may 
not  be  altered  without  loss  to  historical  continuity.  On  this  preliminary 
question  of  principle,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  in  entire  agreement  with 
H.M.  late  Commission.  They  considered  it  their  duty,  before  making 
their  report,  to  ask  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  competent  of 
living  historians  to  state  for  them  the  historical  facts  which  bore  upon 
the  subject  they  had  to  consider.  But  with  this  acceptance  of  a  common 
principle  I  regret  to  say  that  my  agreement  with  that  Commission 
practically  ends.  If  I  were  not  supported,  as  I  believe  that  I  am 
suppoiled,  by  the  facts  of  history,  I  should  speak  with  diffidence  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  Commission : 
but  supported  as  I  am  by  those  facts,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  they 
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limited  the  application  of  that  principle  to  an  extent  which  largely 
vitiates  the  result.  Their  church  history  practically  begins  with  the 
middle  ages.  Their  references  to  the  church  history  of  the  first  800 
years  is  of  the  slenderest.  Their  main  conceptions  of  church  institutions 
are  mediaeval  conceptions.  Their  proposals  for  legislation  are  the  re- 
adaptation  of  a  mediaeval  framework.  Now,  having  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  study  of  the  middle  ages,  I  am  not  disposed  to  run  down 
the  middle  ages  as  such  :  but  I  do  not  so  understand  the  continuity  of 
church  history  as  to  hold  that  because  an  institution  existed  at  a 
particular  time  it  ought  always  to  be  maintained,  or  that  the  middle 
ages  gave  the  type  which  Christianity  must  follow  for  all  time  to  come. 
And  what  I  venture  to  contend  is  that  if  they  had  gone  behind  the 
middle  ages  as  they  went  behind  the  Reformation,  if  they  had  not 
accepted  mediaeval  institutions  as  an  essential  part  of  christian  organisa- 
tion, if  they  had  regarded  the  continuity  of  the  church  as  a  continuity 
not  from  the  year  800  a.d.,  but  from  the  beginning,  they  would  have 
arrived  in  many  respects  at  different  results,  and  would  have  framed 
different  proposals  for  legislation,  from  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Blue  Books.  But  the  Blue  Books  furnish  a  very  long  text  for  what 
must  necessarily  be  a  short  sermon.  You  will  not  expect  a  student  to 
give  in  twenty  minutes  a  concise  account  of  the  origin  of  mediaeval 
institutions,  and  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  800  years. 
I  believe  that  I  shall  best  help,  if  I  can  help  at  all,  the  common  cause, 
by  limiting  myself  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  point.  The  choice  of 
such  a  point  is  difficult,  as  there  are  several  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
speak :  but  I  will  take  one  which  is  not  the  least  in  importance,  upon 
which  a  good  deal  of  the  report  depends,  upon  which  there  is  much 
current  confusion  of  idea,  and  upon  which  the  facts  of  church  history 
seem  to  me  to  be  decisive. 

That  point  is  the  relation  of  the  Bishop  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  Commissioners  imply  throughout  their  report  that  the  Bishop  has  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  an  inherent  and  personal  jurisdiction.  "The 
judicial  authority  in  the  court  of  the  Bishop  resides,"  they  say,  "  in  the 
Bishop  himself."  It  is  regarded  as  flowing  from  him  as  its  source. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  dominant  mediaeval  view :  and  it  is  a  view 
which  has  largely  influenced  not  only  the  recommendations  of  the  com* 
missioners  but  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  modem  times. 
In  examining  it  by  the  light  of  earlier  history,  I  am  compelled  to  be 
abrupt  because  I  am  compelled  to  be  brief:  but  I  shall  at  least  examine 
it  by  the  light  of  facts  which  admit  of  no  reasonable  dispute.  The 
Bishop  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times  is  a  persona  mixta :  his  office  is 
a  combination  of  several  powers  and  capacities,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  history,  and  each  of  which  is  therefore  not  only  logically  but 
historically  and  de  facto  separable  from  the  other.  The  shortest  way  of 
arriving  at  a  clear  view  of  the  point  before  us,  will  be  simply  to 
distinguish  these  powers  and  capacities  from  one  another,  and  to  trace 
their  separate  history.  I  propose,  in  other  words,  not  only  (salva 
reverentia)  to  take  a  Bishop  to  pieces,  but  also  to  show  how  each  part  of 
him  was  constructed.  We  must  begin  by  distinguishing  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  non-spiritual  powers  of  a  Bishop,  between  his  powers  as  a 
minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  his  powers  as  an  officer  of 
administration  and  discipline  :  the  former  are  technically  knpwn  as  the 
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fotesias  ordinis^  the  latter  as  ih^  potcstas  jurisdictioms.  With  tlie  Bishop 
in  the  former,  which  is  the  more  important  and  the  more  specially 
Christian  of  these  groups  of  powers,  we  are  not  now  concerned  :  we  have 
to  do  only  with  the  poUstas  jurisdictiouis.  But  this  is  itself  a  combination 
of  several  powers  and  involves  several  important  distinctions.  The  first 
of  these  distinctions  is  between  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Bishop  over  clerks 
as  holders  of  benefices,  and  over  clerks  as  clerks.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
Bishop  over  the  holder  of  a  benefice,  in  respect  of  his  benefice,  is  a 
feudal  jurisdiction  :  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  character  about 
it  whatever.  The  Bishop  is  a  feudal  lord  :  the  holder  of  a  benefice  is  a 
feudal  vassal.  The  oath  of  canonical  obedience  is  similar  in  teniis, 
save  only  for  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  church  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  word  "  canonical,'*  to  the  ordinary  oath  of  a  vassal  to  a 
lord.  The  induction  to  a  benefice,  which  the  canonists  otherwise  term 
investiture,  shows  by  both  its  name  and  its  form  that  it  is  the  entry 
upon  a  fief.  For  a  long  time  after  the  system  of  benefices  began,  the 
oath  of  obedience  was  taken  to  the  lord,  whether  layman  or  clerk,  who 
originally  granted  the  benefice,  and  it  was  this  lord  and  not  the  Bishop, 
unless  the  lord  happened  to  be  a  Bishop,  who  inducted  the  clerk.  But 
after  a  hard-fought  struggle,  and  not  until  the  13th  century,  the  Bishop 
became  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  sole  grantor  and  the  sole  lord  of  all 
the  benefices  in  his  diocese.  The  person  who  exercised  jurisdiction 
thus  became  different,  but  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  remained  the 
same :  the  spiritual  nexus  between  a  Bishop  and  a  clerk  is  that  which  is 
created  by  ordination  :  the  nexus  between  a  Bishop  and  a  beneficed 
clerk,  qua  beneficed  and  not  qua  clerk,  is  not  spiritual  but  feudal,  feudal 
in  its  origin,  feudal  in  its  incidents,  and  feudal  in  the  nature  of  iis 
obligation. 

If  we  pass  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Bishop  over  a  clerk  as  such,  we 
have  a^ain  to  recognise  a  distinction ;  for  the  jurisdiction,  though  now 
confused,  was  originally  of  two  kinds,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
history. 

I.  In  early  times,  the  Bishop  in  e:tercising  jurisdiction  acted  not 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  his  clergy.  1  will  not  now  enter  into 
the  question,  though  the  recorded  facts  seem  to  me  to  be  decisive, 
whether  in  the  very  earliest  times  the  judicial  power  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  community ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  note  that  until  at  least  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  in  Africa, 
in  Gaul,  and  in  Spain,  the  judicial  authority  of  a  Bishop  over  his 
clergy  was  not  a  personal  or  independent,  but  a  joint  and  limited, 
authority.  Two  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  make  this  clear :  the  one  is 
the  canon  of  the  important  code  known  as  the  Slatuia  Ecciesia  Antiqua, 
which  says  (c.  23),  *'The  sentence  of  the  Bishop  will  be  invalid, 
unless  it  be  confirmed  by  the  clergy  who  are  present "  (praesentia 
clericorum).  The  other  is  a  canon  of  the  second  Council  of  Seville, 
which  derives  an  exceptional  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  president 
of  the  council  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  the  great  Bishop 
Isidore.  This  canon  expressly  disallows  the  action  of  a  bishop  w^ho 
had  presumed  on  his  own  authority  to  depose  a  presbyter :  and  it  does 
so  on  the  principle  which  it  enunciates,  *'  A  Bishop  can  on  his  own 
sole  authority  confer  office  on  presbyters  and  deacons,  he  cannot  on 
his  own  sole  authority  take  it  away  "  (solus  honorem  dare  potest,  auferre 
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solas  noir  potest,  2  Cone.  Hispad.,  c.  6,  A.D.  618).  This  power  of  a 
Bishop,  acting  in  concert  with  his  clergy,  or  with  his  brother  Bishops,  is 
the  only  judicial  power  which  rests  on  a  purely  ecclesiastical  basis  ;  it  is 
the  only  such  power  which  a  Bishop  has  simply  by  virtue  of  hjs  office  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  How  this  action  of  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  be- 
came merged  in  the  action  of  provincial  synods,  and  how  a  fragment  of 
it  survives  in  the  later  system  of  visitations,  are  questions  of  great 
interest,  but  also  of  great  intricacy,  which  I  can  now  only  indicate. 

2.  The  other  kind  of  jurisdiction  which  a  Bishop  has  over  a  clerk  as 
such,  though  not  specially  over  a  clerk  as  such,  but  over  all  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  his  diocese,  is  that  which  he  exercises  in  what  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  times  has  been  distinctively  known  as  the 
Bishop's  Court.  The  origin  of  that  court  goes  back  to  primitive  times. 
It  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  and  beyond  dispute,  to  the  practice  of 
arbitration  among  the  early  Christians,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in 
writing  tp  the  Corinthians.  That  practice,  though  it  arose  out  of  their 
avoidance  of  the  Roman  courts,  was  in  entire  harmony  with  Roman 
law.  According  to  that  law,  any  two  persons  who  had  a  dispute  in  a 
civil  matter  might,  under  certain  conditions,  submit  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  an  arbitrator,  whose  decision  was  legally  binding.  When 
the  State  became  Christian,  the  Christian  emperors  had  consequently 
no  difficulty  in  both  recognising  and  encouraging  the  prevalent  Chris- 
tian practice.  On  only  one  point  was  there  a  marked  departure  from 
the  Apostolic  rule,  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  rule.  Instead  of  those  being 
asked  to  arbitrate  who  were  **  of  no  account  in  the  Church,"  the  usual 
arbitrator  was  the  Bishop.  This  is  the  simple  origin  of  the  Bishop's 
forensic  jurisdiction  of  later  times.  He  was  at  first,  in  the  technical 
language  of  Roman  law,  not  a  judex^  but  an  arbiter.  His  jurisdiction 
was  not  statutory  but  consensual ;  at  the  same  time  his  decisions  were 
binding.  That  which  gave  this  jurisdiction  a  new  status  was  the  decay 
of  the  Western  Empire.  By  slow  degrees  the  Roman  organisation  was 
superseded  by  the  Teutonic  organisation.  For  some  time  the  two 
organisations  existed  together.  The  Civil  Law  and  the  Teutonic  Law 
had  a  concurrent  validity  for  different  sections  of  the  community.  The 
"  Romans,"  as  they  were  called  in  distinction  from  the  Teutonic  settlers, 
continued  to  be  judged  by  their  own  law.  These  "  Romans "  were 
mostly  Christians,  and  the  clergy  were  mostly  "  Romans."  They  could 
claini,  and  they  commonly  exercised,  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the 
quasi-tribunal  of  the  Bishop.  As  the  Roman  administration  gradually 
ceased,  the  Bishop  was  left  as  the  only  quasi-judicial  person  who  was 
known  to  the  Roman  law,  and  who  decided  in  the  main,  though  only 
as  an  arbiter,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  law.  His  original 
status  as  an  arbiter  gradually  and  naturally  passed  into  the  status  of  a 
judge.  His  jurisdiction,  which  had  originally  been  consensual,  now 
became  statutory.  He  and  the  Teutonic  ''graf,"  or  "comes,"  sat  side 
by  side,  constituting  a  single  Court,  but,  at  first,  administering  two 
systems  of  law  to  two  classes  of  suitors.  Into  this  court  all  kinds 
of  causes  gradually  flowed;  the  original  duality  of  the  jurisdiction 
tended  to  become  forgotten;  and  the  lines  of  distinction  between 
ecclesiastical  and  other  suits  became  so  faint  as  to  be  no  longer  recog- 
nisable. This  institution  of  a  single  court,  in  its  later  form,  passed  over 
with  many  other  institutions,  from  the  continent  of  Europe  into  our  own 
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country.  The  Bishop  and  the  '*  earldorman  "  sat  side  by  side,  as  on  the 
continent  the  Bishop  and  the  ^graf."  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  this. 
single  court  for  all  causes  was  in  full  force.  And  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant constitutional  changes  of  the  Conqueror  was  to  separate  the  two 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  by  enacting  that  a  bishop  should 
no  longer  hold  pleas  in  the  hundred  court,  but  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  a  court  of  his  own.  This  enactment,  and  no 
other,  is  the  historical  basis  of  the  Bishop's  court  as  it  exists  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

With  these  historical  facts  in  pur  minds,  let  us  come  back  to  the 
theory  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  flows  from  the  Bishop,  and  that 
such  jurisdiction  is  inherent  in  his  office.  I  venture  to  maintain  that 
such  a  theory  is  untenable.  The  powers  of  a  Bishop  in  respect  of 
jurisdiction  are  partly  the  powers  of  a  feudal  lord,  partly  the  powers  of 
the  President  of  an  assembly,  and  partly  the  powers  of  a  voluntary 
arbitrator,  which  the  force  of  historical  circumstances,  and  not  inherent 
light,  has  transformed  into  the  powers  of  a  statutory  judg6.  But  I 
should  not  have  taken  up  the  time  of  this  great  meeting  by  exposing  an 
untenable  theory  unless  that  theory  had  an  immediate  and  practical 
importance  by  forming  the  basis  of  the  commissioners'  proposals  for 
legislation.  With  this  theory  in  their  minds,  they  appear  to  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  present  system,  by  which 
each  bishop  is  an  ex-officio  judge  with  a  separate  jurisdiction.  The  whole 
of  this  scheme  is  embarrassed  by  this  supposed  necessity.  But  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  true  beyond  question,  that  the  Bishop's  court 
is  not  a  part  of  primitive  antiquity,  but  an  institution  which  grew  up 
under  certain  historical  circumstances,  and  to  meet  certain  special  needs, 
which  have  now  passed  away,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  time  has 
come  for  reconsidering  the  place  which  that  institution  occupies  in  our 
ecclesiastical  system.  Like  all  institutions  within  the  Church  which 
have  grown  up  under  special  circumstances,  it  must  be  tried,  when  those 
circumstances  have  passed  away,  by  the  simple  test  of  expediency. 
And  I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  see  the  expediency  of  having,  in 
this  one  Church  of  England,  more  than  thirty  separate  courts,  the 
machinery  of  which  is,  as  a  rule,  and  happily,  rusty  through  disuse,  but 
in  each  of  which,  when  once  set  in  motion,  that  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  unwritten  law  is  administered  by  those  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  untrained  lawyers.  That  which  is  primitive  in  those  courts  is  their 
consensual  or  voluntary  jurisdiction ;  and  the  retention  and  extension 
of  that  jurisdiction  is  on  every  ground  to  be  desired.  But  I  believe 
that  the  facts  of  history  will  justify  what  I  believe  also  that  the  futiure 
will  require,  the  entire  abolition  of  this  late  growth  of  the  coercive  and 
forensic  jurisdiction  of  Bishops  in  contentious  matters.  What  should 
takethe  place  of  that  jurisdiction  is  a  question  upon  which  I  cannot 
now  enter  ;  but  I  venture  to  maintain  that  a  legislator  who  should  give 
us  in  place  of  the  Bishop's  courts  a  single  court,  a  Church  court,  a  court 
with  a  simple  procedure  and  with  a  bench  of  trained  judges,  would  no 
doubt  abolish  a  mediaeval  institution,  but  he  would  not  thereby  break 
the  continuity  of  Christian  organisation,  or  touch  a  vital  part  of  the 
Church's  life. 
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The  Rev.  Alexander  Colvin  Ainslie,  Vicar  of  Henstridge, 
Dorset,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  before 
the  Church  and  the  country,  and  the  question  now  presents  itself — Will 
anything  come  of  it  ? 

This  question  resolves  itself  into  three  parts : — 

I. — Ought  there  to  be  any  legislation  at  all  in  regard  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts  ? 

2. — Is  the  scheme  of  the  Commission  one  that  may  wisely  be  taken 
as  a  basis  of  legislation  ? 

3. — Has  its  reception  by  the  Church  been  such  as  to  encourage  legis- 
lation upon  its  lines  ? 

I. — I  am  fully  aware  that  many  think  it  better  to  leave  things  as  they 
are.  They  cannot  say,  "  Leave  well  alone ;  '*  for  the  present  state  of 
things  is  anything  but  "  well."  Indeed,  some  seem  to  oppose  legislation 
on  the  very  ground  that  the  Courts  are  now  so  discredited,  that  nobody 
need  regard  them ;  whereas,  if  we  have  new  Courts,  and  especially  if 
those  Courts  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Convocations,  they  w^ill  have 
to  be  respected. 

But,  surely,  churchmen  who  think  thus,  forget  what  Courts  they  are 
that  are  so  discredited  at  present.  They  are  the  Courts  of  the  Church 
that  have  been  interfered  with  by  recent  legislation.  Where  is  the 
Bishop's  Court,  as  regards  clergy  discipline  ?  Letters  of  request  have 
almost  put  an  end  to  it.  Where  are  the  Provincial  Courts,  since  the 
resignations  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  and  the  late  Official  Principal  of 
York  ?  These  are  the  Courts — the  Courts  of  the  Church  itself — which 
are  either  discredited  or  destroyed ;  and  I.  appeal  to  you  as  churchmen 
to  say  whether  it  is  right ;  whether  it  is  loyal  to  our  divine  Lord,  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  paralysis  of  the  discipline  of  His  kingdom  as  now 
exists.  If  it  were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  restore  to  the  Church  her 
ow^n  tribunals,  I  should  say  that  legislation  was  imperatively  necessary. 
"  No  legislation "  means  a  perpetuation  of  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act, 
and  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act ;  does  the  Church  desire 
this? 

Another  reason  why  legislation  is  needed : — ^The  restoration  of 
effective  clergy  discipline  is  required  to  meet  the  growing  Congregation- 
alism— I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name — which  is  fostered  by  the  present 
anarchy.  We  do  not  want  rigid  uniformity  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  want 
place  for  some  dispensing  power  in  the  application  of  rigid  rules.  But 
where  is  that  power  to  reside  ?  Surely  not  with  the  individual  priest,  and 
his  "  following  "  in  a  congregation  ;  but  with  those  who  have  also  the 
power  of  discipline,  and  who  are  responsible  to  the  Church  at  large  for 
their  exercise  both  of  discipline  and  discretion. 

We  have  seen  recently  how  gladly  the  Libcrationists  would  hail  the 
growth  of  Congregationalism  in  the  Church  of  England.  Nothing  suits 
them  better  than  to  see  people  getting  accustomed  to  regard  the  Church 
as  a  confederation  of  congregations.  The  abeyance  of  discipline  plays 
into  their  hands.  The  restoration  of  discipline  would  teach  them  that 
the  diocese,  not  the  parish,  is  the  ecclesiastical  unit ;  the  Bishop,  not  the 
parish  priest,  the  depositary  of  both  discipline  and  discretionary  power. 

2. — The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is  this  : — If  it  be  granted 
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that  legislation  is  necessary,  is  the  scheme  of  the  Commission  one  that 
affords  a  satisfactory  basis  for  such  legislation  ? 

I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is. 

Our  scheme  divides  itself  into  two  main  parts,  which  I  will  deal  with 
separately.  • 

I.  The  first  part  concerns  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  proper,  iht  forum 
domesiicum  of  the  Bishop;  and  the  Diocesan  and  Provincial  Courts. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  requirement  of  the  Bishop's  consent  before 
proceedings  can  be  taken ;  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and  one  that  is  as  invaluable  in  practice  as  it  is  strictly 
defensible  in  theory. 

The  importance  of  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  regards  the  Church 
Courts  proper  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  but  we  think  it  of  the  first 
importance,  and  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  we  shall  see  the 
authority  of  the  Bishops — their  due  and  regulated  authority — and  that  of 
their  Courts,  so  satisfactorily  restored  that  there  will  be  a  growinj);  force 
of  public  opinion  against  carrying  causes  beyond  the  Church  Courts. 
Nothing  can  resist  the  force  of  public  opinion.  A  litigious  spirit  that 
sets  it  at  nought  will  find  little  support,  either  moral,  or  (what  is  perhaps 
as  important  in  this  case)  pecuniary.  We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
our  scheme  of  restored  Church  Courts  will  work  well,  from  the  hostility 
shown  towards  it  by  those  who  wish,  above  all  things,  that  the  Church 
should  be  galled  by  the  fetters  of  the  State.  They  extremely  dislike 
the  idea  that  the  Church  should  have  her  own  Courts  restored  to  vigour 
and  usefulness,  as  they  would  be  by  the  proposals  of  the  Commission. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  scheme  concerns  the  final  appeal  to  the 
Crown. 

Here  we  get  beyond  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  properly  so  called,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Mark  this  point.  The  neglect  of  the  distinction  between  the  Courts  of 
the  Church  and  the  delegates  of  the  Sovereign  lies  at  the  bottom  of  half 
the  mistakes  that  are  made  about  the  Final  Appeal. 

See  how  the  matter  really  stands. 

The  appeal  goes  to  the  Sovereign  on  complaint  of  lack  of  justice  ; 
the  appellant — whether  he  be  promoter  or  defendant — says  he  is  injured 
in  his  civil  rights  by  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop.  The  decision  may 
have  turned  upon  a  theological  or  ritual  point,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  that 
the  appellant  thinks  that  he  suffers,  either  in  property  or  the  rights  which 
are  by  law  secured  to  him  as  a  churchman,  amongst  which  one  is  that  he 
should  have  the  truth  taught  and  the  services  conducted  according  to 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  complaint  amounts  to  this  :  that  justice  has  not  been  rendered 
according  to  the  law ;  that  the  law  of  this  Church  and  realm  has  not  been 
rightly  administered.  The  question  as  it  comes  to  the  Sovereign,  must 
be  one  of  law.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  complaint  that  legal  rules  of  inter- 
pretation of  documents  have  been  disregarded,  or  that  the  question  has 
been  tried  on  other  issues  than  the  simple  and  only  admissible  one,  of 
l^ality,  or  illegality. 

Would  that  churchmen  recognised  that  this  is  the  only  issue  that  can 
come  before  a  Court,  before  any  Court,  if  we  would  be  protected  from 
intolerable  tyranny ! 

The  appeal  then  comes  to  the  Sovereign  on  the  question  of  justice. 
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The  Queen's  advisers  must  be  men  of  trained  judicial  minds.  If  you 
could  get  them  without  theological  bias  it  would  be  a  grand  thing ;  but 
that  is  impossible. 

But  a  trained  judicial  mind  does  not  make  a  man  a  theologian,  and 
causes  which  may  come  up  on  appeal,  though  they  must  be  determined 
as  questions  of  law,  often  will  turn  on  theological  points.  So  it  becomes 
necessary  to  fortify  the  legal  element  with  theological  assistance. 

The  present  plan  of  assessors  is  very  faulty ;  no  one  knows  whether, 
when,  or  how,  they  have  been  consulted,  or  what  they  have  said.  The 
scheme  of  the  Commission  provides  an  open  consultation  of  the 
spirituality,  and  makes  public  their  opinion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  question  comes  up  as  one  of  law,  the  lawyers  must 
give  the  final  answer  in  advising  the  Sovereign,  but  it  is  inconceivable 
that  that  answer  should  be  in  defiance  of  anything  like  a  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Bishops  upon  a  theological  point,  or  that  any  purely 
theological  question  would  ever  be  decided  without  the  Bishops  being 
consulted.  We  may  expect,  surely,  to  have  men  of  average  common 
sense  appointed  to  determine  appeals  to  the  Crown. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Commission,  as  regards  the 
hearing  of  appeals  to  the  Crown,  is  founded  on  sound  principles,  the 
only  sound  principles.  It  may  be  susceptible  of  improvement  in  detail, 
but  as  it  stands  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  basis  of  legislation. 

3. — ^Then  comes  the  question,  has  the  reception  that  the  Report 
has  met  with  been  such  as  to  encourage  legislation  upon  its  lines  ? 

To  this  question  I  venture  to  give,  with  great  thankfulness,  an  affirma- 
tive answer.  Universal  approval  was  out  of  the  question.  The  attitude 
adopted  in  certain  quarters,  and  the  statements  defiantly  made,  con- 
clusively prove  that  some  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
complete  triumph  of  their  own  opinions.  The  following,  which  I  quote 
from  the  leading  columns  of  a  widely-circulated  Church  paper,  speaks 
for  itself: — 

"  We  must  make  it  plain  that  we  will  not  give  place  by  submission, 
no,  not  for  an  hour,  to  such  deliverances  as  the  Purchas  or  the  Kids- 
dale  judgments,  whatever  the  tribunal  may  be  from  which  they  may 
issue." 

This  is  plain  speaking,  but  is  not  very  encouraging  to  those  who  are 
striving  to  constitute  good  Courts,  for  whatever  the  Courts  may  be,  it 
seems  that  their  judgments  are  to  be  repudiated  if  not  approved. 

From  men  of  another  school  we  have  met  with  sharp  criticism,  be- 
cause our  scheme  is  too  ecclesiastical.  They  dislike  the  Bishop's  veto, 
and  they  much  prefer  lay  officials  to  Bishops  and  Archbishops  as  Judges 
in  the  diocesan  and  provincial  courts.  We  have  been  roughly  handled 
by  the  Church  Association.  We  have  not  satisfied  them  at  all ;  but  then 
we  never  expected  to  do  so.  We  would  if  we  could,  but  we  soon  found 
it  was  impossible. 

Putting  out  of  account  the  extreme  schools  whom  we  could  not  hope 
to  satisfy,  I  thankfully  hail  the  general  approval  with  which  the  scheme 
of  the  report  as  regards  the  Diocesan  and  Provincial  Courts  has  been 
accepted. 

As  regards  the  hearing  of  final  appeals  to  the  Crown  there  is,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  more  difference  of  opinion. 
^^  I  put  aside  the  pamphlets,  and  the  letters  and  articles  of  the  Church 
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papers,  which  are  a  very  uncertain  index  of  Church  opinion,  though 
they  may  do  something  to  form  it,  and  I  inquire  what  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  their  Central  Council  ?  above  all, 
what  is  the  judgment  of  the  Convocations  ? 

The  Conferences  for  the  most  part  express  approval,  though  not 
without  exception ;  the  Central  Council  passed,  Tiem.  con.^  a  resolution 
of  concurrence. 

The  action  of  the  Convocations  has  been  so  important,  from  the 
constitutional  position  that  they  occupy,  that  I  ask  your  particular 
attention  to  it.  We  must  remember  that  the  Convocations  are  not 
mere  deliberative  assemblies,  like  the  Conferences  and  the  Central 
Council,  to  discuss  all  kinds  of  questions  brought  before  them.  This 
they  do,  of  course,  and  I  think  they  do  it  usefully,  but  their  constitu- 
tional function  is  something  higher  than  this.  They  are  legislative 
Assemblies.  Their  acts  when  ratified  by  the  Crown  are  Canons,  and 
are  a  portion  of  the  Church's  recognised  law,  administered  in  the 
Church  Courts.  The  sphere  of  their  legislative  activity  is  limited  ;  it 
embraces  such  matters  as  are  solely  ecclesiastical,  including  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  their  constitution  and  in  their  procedure — I 
mean  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  properly  so  called,  namely,  those  of  the 
archdeacon,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Archbishop.  We  have  got  so  accus- 
tomed to  think  there  is  only  one  legislature  both  for  Church  and  State, 
namely  Parliament,  that  we  hesitate  to  recognise  any  other.  Until  the 
year  1840,  Parliament  never  took  upon  itself  to  constitute  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Court.  The  Church's  Courts  were  constituted  and  regulated  by 
Canon,  /.^.,  by  the  legislative  authority  of  Convocation  and  the  Crown. 
Look  at  the  Canons  of  1604  and  you  will  find  that  more  than  50  of 
them  have  to  do  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  As  time  went  on,  many 
matters  —  matrimonial  and  testamentary  —  were  withdrawn  fronj  the 
cognisance  of  the  Church  Courts,  but  the  Courts  themselves  were  left 
as  they  had  been  constituted  by  Canon.  In  respect  of  the  Church 
Courts  proper,  Convocation  always  claimed  to  legislate,  and  no  one 
disputed  its  claim  until  its  long  abeyance — for  135  years — had  made  its 
very  existence  almost  forgotten.  In  respect  to  any  other  Courts — State 
Courts,  or  Crown  Courts,  High  Commission,  Commissions  of  Delegates 
and  Review,  Privy  Council  or  Judicial  Committee — Convocation  never 
attempted  to  legislate,  they  were  outside  its  province.  The  extent  and 
the  limits  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Convocation  are  the  same  that 
they  have  always  been ;  it  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  regard  to  Church 
Courts ;  it  has  no  such  right  in  regard  tp  any  other  Courts,  though  it 
may  be  consulted. 

Consequently,  what  we  have  to  ask  is  this  : — 

1.  Have  the  Convocations  accepted  the  scheme  of  the  Commission 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  Courts  ? 

2.  Have  the  Convocations  expressed  any  opinion  (they  have  no  right 
to  do  more)  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  hear  appeals  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  ? 

I.  First,  as  to  the  Church  Courts.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
passed  resolutions  in  both  Houses  approving  the  Diocesan  and  Pro- 
vincial Courts  as  proposed  by  the  Commission,  and  the  procedure 
therein. 

The  action  of  the  Convocation  of  York  was  less  definite.    Both 
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Houses  approved  the  Provincial  Court,  and  the  Lower  House  almost 
unanimously  approved  the  Diocesan  Court,  but  the  Upper  House  gave 
an  uncertain  sound — the  four  Bishops  who  voted  were  divided,  two 
against  two.  So  the  resolution  of  approval  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Convocation  of  York,  but  I  imagine  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
northern  Convocation  do  not  require  so  inconclusive  a  decision  to  be 
taken  as  final. 

2.  Secondly,  as  to  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  what  has  been  the 
action  of  the  Convocations?  York  has  expressed  no  opinion.  It 
regarded  the  matter  as  being  outside  its  sphere.  When  asked  to  express 
its  judgment,  it  passed  the  "previous  question."  I  think  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  Church  thereby  loses  the  aid  which  the  opinion  of  so 
respected  a  body  as  the  York  Convocation  would  have  afforded. 
Indirectly,  indeed,  the  Convocation  of  York  expressed  dissent  in  one 
point  from  the  scheme  of  the  Commission,  by  a  resolution  that,  in  their 
judgment,  it  would  be  better  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  should  be 
consulted  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  Provincial  Court,  than  by  the  Queen's 
delegates  when  hearing  the  final  appeal — a  proposal  which  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  but  is  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  it  weakens  the 
moral  force  of  the  final  judgment  of  the  Crown,  while  it  leaves  its  legal 
force  supreme. 

In  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  the  question  of  final  appeal  is 
still  under  consideration ;  the  two  Houses  have  not  yet  come  to  entire 
agreement.  The  Lower  House  express  an  opinion  that  the  Church 
"cannot  acquiesce"  unless  the  spiritualty  be  consulted  in  spiritual 
causes ;  the  Upper  House  prefer  to  say  "  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
opinion  of  the  JBishops  should  be  required.'*  The  difference  is  not  very 
great,  and  in  both  Houses  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  as  proposed 
by  the  Commission  has  been  accepted. 

Time  would  fail  me  if  I  went  into  further  detail  in  discussing  the 
scheme  of  Judicature  proposed  by  the  Commission.  My  aim  has  been 
to  support  these  three  propositions : — 

t.  That  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  England 
legislative  action  is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
Church. 

2.  That  the  scheme  of  the  Commission  is  founded  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  is  calculated  to  meet  the  present  need. 

3.  That  the  reception  which  that  scheme  has  met  with  from  the 
Church  at  large,  and  especially  from  the  Convocations,  is  such  as  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  if  carried  out  it  would  work 
successfully. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be,  and  have  been  urged 
against  certain  parts  of  our  scheme.  But  if  it  has  its  weak  points,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  they  are  the  weak  points  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself,  and,  moreover,  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  existing  constitutional  relations  of  Church  and 
State  we  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers.  Are  they  so  intolerable 
that  you  would  destroy  them  ?  If  not,  then  remember  that  any  scheme 
of  judicature  must  be  consistent  with  those  relations.  Claim  what  you 
have  a  right  to  claim,  accept  what  you  are  bound  to  accept.  Claim  that 
the  Courts  of  the  Church  shall  be  restored,  and  that  the  Convocations 
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shall  have  a  voice  in  their  restoration ;  accept  ungrudgingly  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  administer  justice  as  a  matter  of  law  in  the  last  resort. 

And  do  not  be  frightened  by  highly-coloured  pictures  of  imaginary 
cases  in  which  heresy  is  to  be  legalised,  and  we  are  to  be  turned  out  of 
our  benefices  because  we  refuse  to  deny  the  Incarnation,  and  Helvi- 
dianism  (whatever  that  may  be)  is  to  go  unrebuked,  and  Archbishops  are 
to  go  to  prison — and  I  don't  know  what  else  is  to  happen. 

Before  such  things  could  happen,  something  else  must  have  taken 
place  meanwhile.  Faith  must  have  decayed,  the  mind  of  the  country 
must  have  revolted  from  the  truth,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  have 
grown  out  of  sympathy  with  the  clergy,  or,  more  likely,  the  most  infiuen* 
tial  and  popular  clergy  must  themselves  have  become  leaders  in 
heresy.  When  all  this  has  happened,  then  it  will  be  a  small  matter 
that  some  legal  decision  stamps  the  Church  with  a  brand  of  that  heresy 
in  which  she  is  already  steeped ;  nay,  it  may  not  unlikely  happen,  that 
through  some  such  decision,  she  may  be  driven  back  to  a  firmer  hold  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  Church's  extremity  is  often  God's  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  what  need  to  anticipate  all  these  evils  ?  How  much  better  and 
happier  to  look  forward  to  the  days  when  the  general  conscience  of  the 
Church  will  condemn  ecclesiastical  litigation ;  when  some  rule  of  elastic 
uniformity,  under  Episcopal  discretion,  shall  have  set  at  rest  our  ritual 
disputes,  and  when  men  shall  have  recognised  the  truth  that  there  must 
be  room  in  the  Church  of  England  for  those  diversities  of  mind  and 
taste  which  always  have  marked,  and  I  trust  always  will  mark,  our 
sturdy,  independent  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


DISCUSSION. 


The   Rev.  Edward   Hoare,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and 

Vicar  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

I  STAND  in  a  difficult  position  in  speaking  on  the  subject  before  us.  We  have  just 
heard  carefully-prepared  and  elaborate  addresses  on  the  subject  from  three  members 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  but  I  am,  notwithstanding,  grateful  to  your 
lordship  for  giving  me  an  opp>ortunity  of  making;  a  few  observations.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  reason,  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  signed  what  was  called  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury's  Memorial  in  favour  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  and  I  am  one  of  a  large  body  of  those  who  signed  it,  who  now 
deeply  regret  that  they  did  so.  I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  after 
having  shown  my  moderation  by  my  original  signature  to  the  memorial  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  I  believe  I  made  a  mistake  in  doing  so.  Those  of  us  who  signed 
that  memorial  did  so  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  checking 
anarchy  in  the  Church,  but  on  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  many  of  us 
have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  if  legislation  takes  place  upon  its  lines,  it 
-will  in  effect  promote  that  anarchy  which  we  desire  to  check.  Of  one  recommendation 
in  the  Report  I  heartily  approve,  and  that  is  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment for  ecclesiastical  offences,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Bishops  could  see  their 
way  to  bnng  in  a  Bill  embodying  these  clauses  of  the  Commission,  such  a  Bill  would 
have  the  hearty  and  united  support  of  all  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Another  point  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  which  I  entirely  agree  is 
that  relating  to  the  parental  character  of  the  Episcopal  office,  and  it  is  because  I  am 
jealous  of  the  parental  character  of  the  Episcopacy  that  I  feel  extreme  reluctance  to 
see  the  Bishop  reduced — ^humbled,  I  may  say — to  a  kind  of  Ecclesiastical  County 
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Court  Judge.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  general  principles  of  the  recommendations, 
I  came  prepared  to  prove  certain  points,  but  it  is  no  longer  needful  to  do  so,  becittse 
Sir  Ricnard  Cross  has  done  it  so  completely  for  me.  He  nas  proved  that,  according  to 
their  report,  the  power  will  be  in  ecclesiastical  hands.  It  is  against  this  very  thing 
that  I  object.  One  of  my  complaints  against  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
is  that  it  ignores  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Report  seems  to  go  on  two 
principles — first,  that  the  Church  consists  of  the  clergy,  and  the  laity ;  and  second, 
that  the  laity  are  to  have  no  voice  in  Church  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  laity  which 
is  the  backbone  of  the  Church.  What  we  want  is  to  trust  the  laity,  and  to  use  the 
laity,  but  the  recommendations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  set  the  lay- 
man  aside  altogether  and  render  him  powerless.  ("No.'*)  "No,"  you  say.  Why, 
I  have  known  numbers  of  laymen  deeply  grieved,  going  with  stricken  hearts  to  their 
parish  church,  seeing  the  law  broken,  and  being  powerless  to  do  anything.  There 
are  many  of  the  most  loyal  churchmen  in  England  deeply  wounded  to  their  very 
hearts'  core  at  what  they  see,  but,  according  to  these  recommendations  they  will  not 
be  able  to  move  hand  or  foot  without  clerical  permission.  I  maintain  that  every  lay- 
man in  England  has  a  constitutional  right  to  the  unadulterated  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  his  parish  church,  and  if  that  is  withheld,  or  adulterated  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  recognised,  a  most  grievous  wrong  is  inflicted  on  him  and  his  family.  But 
if  these  recommendations  are  adopted,  all  power  of  legal  redress  will  be  closed  against 
the  layman,  unless  he  can  first  obtain  clerical  permission,  for  the  Bishop  is  a  clergy- 
man with  clerical  sympathies,  clerical  associations,  clerical  friendships,  clerical 
instincts,  and  very  possibly  a  clerical  intimacy  with  the  very  clergyman  who  b  the 
author  of  the  grievance.  The  clergyman  will  therefore  stand  at  the  door  of  the  court, 
and  no  layman  be  permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  as  a  plaintiff  till  that  clergyman 
vouchsafes  his  permission.  But  when  he  is  permitted,  what  then  ?  He  finds  were  a 
clerical  tribunal.  The  Bishop  has  gone  in  from  the  doorway  to  the  judgment  seaL 
There  is  no  jury,  and  of  necessity  not  even  a  lay  assessor.  One  of  the  assessors  must 
be  a  theologian,  of  course  a  cler3rman,  the  other  is  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
or  some  one  learned  in  the  law,  in  many  cases,  therefore,  a  clergyman.  But  even  if  a 
layman  is  there  instead  of  the  Chancellor,  he  is  to  have  no  power.  The  whole  power 
rests  with  the  Bishop.  He  may  happen  to  be  of  a  legal  mind,  or  he  may  have  been 
so  much  occupied  by  his  high  vocation  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  law,  but  the 
decision  is  to  rest  entirely  with  him,  and  no  layman  is  to  have  any  power.  Just  the 
same  objection  may  be  urged  afsainst  the  First  Court  of  Appeal,  namely,  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Province.  The  power  is  to  be  altogether  in  clerical  hands,  and  no 
layman  is  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deasion.  It  is  true  mat  the  Archbishop  may,  if  he 
please,  delegate  his  power  to  his  official  principal.  But  he  is  not  required  to  do  so, 
and  the  power  rests  absolutely  with  himself.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Final  Court 
of  Appeal  is  altogether  lay,  and  so  it  is.  But  it  is  poor  consolation  for  the  laity  of 
England  to  be  told  that  when  they  have  had  the  toil,  and  anxiety,  and  expense  of 
struggling  through  two  clerical  courts,  they  may  at  length  reach  one  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  laity  will  be  heard.  And,  if  ever  they  get  there,  what  will  they  find  ?  A  court 
representing  the  Queen's  supremacy.  True  enough.  But  what  a  court  1  A  court 
that  contains  ex  officio  not  one  responsible  officer  of  either  Church  or  State  ;  a  Court 
that  is  open  to  any  amount  of  manipulation  ;  a  court  whose  decisions  are  not  to  have 
the  force  of  precedents,  but  to  be  valid  only  *'  in  the  particular  case ; "  a  court,  which, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Queen,  has  no  power  of  action,  but  can  only 
send  the  matter  back  to  a  clerical  court  in  order  that  it  may  appear  before  the  world 
that  laymen  have  had  no  part  in  the  decision.  Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  that  such  a 
scheme  can  ever  satisfy  the  laymen  of  England?  Is  it  possible  that  intelligent, 
thinking,  loyal  churchmen  can  be  satisfied  to  be  thus  deprived  of  their  essential  rights  ? 
My  own  fear  is,  that  if  ever  these  recommendations  become  Inw,  the  result  will  be  a 
distrusted  clergy,  a  dissatisfied  laity,  and  a  disint(^rated  Church. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 


't> 


I  FEEL  it  very  difficult  to  speak,  because  so  many  things  have  been  said  that  I  disagree 
with,  that  I  do  not  know  where  to  begin  or  to  end.  Dr.  Hatch  told  us  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  did  not  go  back  to  primitive  ages  to  find  out  what  was 
then  done.     It  was  not    possible  for  the  Commissioners  to  go  back  to  primitive 
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ages,  becanse  the  CHiurch  of  England  as  a  Church  did  not  begin  until  the  middle 
ages.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  England  before  Egbert  united  the  kingdoms 
cl  the  Heptarchy,  therefore  there  could  be  no  Church  of  England.  Hie  Com- 
missioners had  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  working  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
as  created  or  modified  under  Reformation  statutes.  Therefore  they  could  only 
go  back  to  what  had  been  created  in  the  Reformation  or  modified  from  pre-Rdforma- 
tion  times.  I  deny  that  the  Commissioners  were  indifferent  to  primitive  practices, 
and  I  also  deny  that  which  has  been  laid  down  as  to  what  primitive  practices  were. 
Jurisdiction  over  a  benefice  may  have  been  feudal,  simply  because  benefices  did 
not  exist  long  before  feudal  times,  and  the  Bishop,  being  a  feudal  officer  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  officer,  had,  no  doubt,  jurisdiction  of  a  feudal  kind  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
kind  over  benefices.  I  also  deny  that  in  the  early  ages  there  was  no  jurisdiction  of 
Bishops,  and  I  maintain  that  every  evidence  that  can  be  given  is  in  favour  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Bishops  from  the  earliest  times.  I  do  not  say  that  there  was  an  un- 
limited jurisdiction,  but  I  say  that  if  we  look  at  primitive  writers  we  shall  find  that 
the  Bishops  had  jurisdiction.  I  claim  the  evidence  of  Ignatius,  at  least,  if  not  of 
Clement  of  Rome.  I  claim  the  testimony  of  Cyprian.  It  is  clear  from  the  well- 
known  passages  in  his  writings  that  Bishops  before  him  exercised  very  great  authority  ; 
for  he  says  tlmt  at  the  beginning  of  his  office  he  called  in  both  clergy  and  laitv,  and  so 
he  took  credit  for  having  been  probably  the  first  to  do  this.  Then,  later  than  this, 
the  authority  of  single  Bishops  was  limited  ;  but  how  ?  by  calling  in  the  counsel  of 
other  Bishops.  An  African  Council  ordained  that  three  Bishops  should  judge  a 
deacon,  six  a  priest,  and  twelve  a  Bishop.  This  decree  of  a  Western  Council  was 
acknowledged  and  enforced  bv  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  so  was  acted 
upon  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Bishops 
did  exercise  jurisdiction  from  the  very  first.  The  Commissioners  were  instructed  to 
go  back  to  the  Reformation,  and  to  find  out  what  the  Reformation  had  modified. 
They  acted  upon  that  instruction.  They  could  not  go  further  back  than  to  the  time 
when  England  began  to  exist  as  a  nation,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to 
go  further  back  than  the  eighth  century.  Respecting  the  remark  of  Canon  Hoare, 
that  the  Commissioners  have  ignored  the  laity,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  opposite  side  complain  that  we  vest  all  power 
in  the  laity  by  giving  the  Queen  a  purely  lay  council  in  the  last  resort.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  clergy  who  are  to  be  judged.  The  gravamen 
of  the  charge  against  the  Commissioners  was  that  they  still  maintained  the  Bishop's 
veto;  but  the  Bishop's  veto  descends  to  us  from  remote  antiquity;  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  highest  court  that  the  veto  of  the  Bishop  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
Bishop's  veto  in  the  last  few  years  has  saved  us  from  a  large  amount  of  miserable  liti- 
'  gation.  No  doubt  the  Bishop  who  exercises  his  veto  must  do  so  under  the  sense  of 
3ie  tribunal  of  public  opinion  to  which  he  will  be  subjected.  I  do  not  think  any  great 
proportion  of  the  laity  object  to  the  recommendation,  because  in  a  civil  tribunal  there 
is  alwa3r5  the  power  of  the  judge  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  causes, 
and  surely  the  clergy  have  the  right  to  be  guarded  in  this  way. 


Philip  N,  Smith,  Esq.,  London. 

If  you  expect  that,  as  a  layman,  I  come  forward  to  endorse  Canon  Hoare's  views 
that  the  laity  have  any  real  cause  to  fear  the  proposed  changes  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  generally  concur  in  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  I  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  that  tribunal  as  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  connection  with  the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  can 
sympathise  with  those  who  entertain  a  contrary  feeling,  and  in  deferencie  to  that  con< 
trary  feeling  I  am  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  change,  and  to  promote  any  change, 
in  the  courts  of  the  Church,  which  is  not  a  violation  of  those  fixed  principles  which 
we  consider  to  be  essential — namely,  the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  right  of 
every  churchman,  both  layman  and  clergyman,  to  get  justice,  and  the  right  of  appealing 
to  the  Crown  for  that  justice.  The  question  is  whether  in  the  Report  of  the  Com. 
missioners  and  the  changes  they  propose,  these  principles  are,  or  are  not  carried  out 
I  think  I  may  say  we  can  accept  generally  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
legislation  on  its  lines  would  be  m  accordance  with  those  principles  which  are  not 
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ia  violation  of  them.  I  will  touch  upon  four  points.  First,  as  to  the  question  of  the 
veto  of  the  Bishop.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in 
that  respect.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  ujpon  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Sir  Richard 
Cross,  who  has  stated  that  some  kind  of  ^nd  jury  is  wanted  to  prevent  firivolous 
and  vexatious  indictments  being  carried  into  the  courts.  I  think  the  suggestioD 
that  the  Archbishop  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  should  be  associated  with  the 
Bishop  in  giving  the  veto,  should  be  carried  out  Next,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Bishop's  court,  and  the  Provincial  court,  I  do  not  think  that  such  courts  will 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  laity.  As  a  lawyer,  I  would  express  my  indignation  at 
the  way  in  which  the  honesty  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  called 
in  question  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  ;  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  turn 
round  and  impugn  or  question  the  honesty  of  ecclesiastical  judges.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  courts.  With  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
judges  in  a  diocesan  and  a  provincial  court,  I  think  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
disestablished  Church  of  Ireland,  and  many  non-established  Anglican  churches.  In 
all  of  them  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in  Church  disciplinary  matters  is  the  diocesan 
court,  and  the  Bishop  is  one  of  the  Judges.  I  think,  therefore,  we  should  follow 
those  precedents.  In  the  case  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  the  Bishop  sits  with  one 
layman  and  one  clergyman  as  assessors.  The  Commissioners,  however,  propose 
that  the  Bishop  should  sit  with  one  layman  as  an  assessor.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
last  tribunal  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  carried,  we  have  only  three  alternatives*  It 
must  either  be  a  lay  court,  or  mixed  lay  and  ecclesiastical  court,  or  an  exclusively 
ecclesiastical  court.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  Crown  should  be  laymen.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  $1 
debate  in  Convocation,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  and  objection  to  a  mixed  court. 
Supposing  the  court  were  to  consist  of  the  Archbishop,  and  one  Bishop,  and  three  lay- 
men, as  is  the  case  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  laymen  might  decide  one  way,  and 
the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  the  other.  The  members  of  the  Cimrch  would  then  Hnd  a 
difficulty  in  accepting  a  decision  thus  given  as  the  decision  of  a  Church  court.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  decision  left  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
I.#astly,  with  reference  to  the  recommendation  respecting  the  consulting  of  the 
Bishops,  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  the 
lay  Judges  to  consult  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
labour  for  them  to  do  so  in  a  case  in  which  they  were  not  only  unanimous  among 
themselves,  but  also  agreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop  in  the 
Court  below.  Further,  I  think  it  most  important  that  the  number  of  Judges  in  the 
proposed  Court  should  be  rigidly  and  absolutely  defined.  The  Commissioners 
))ropose  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  the  Court  being  packed  by  recommending  that  the 
Judges  should  be  not  fewer  than  five,  and  should  be  summoned  in  rotation.  But  if 
there  is  an  option  of  summoning  more  than  five,  suppose  the  sixth  and  seventh  'on 
the  rota  are  strong  partizans.  Whether  they  are  summoned  or  omitted,  the  suspicion 
will  equally  arise  that  they  were  purposely  included  or  excluded.  The  number 
should  therefore  be  fixed.  In  our  £stablished  Church  the  rights  of  clergy  and  laity 
must  be  adjusted  not  concurrently,  but  by  eauipoise.  Those  of  the  laity  are  mainly 
maintained  by  the  royal  supremacy  ;  and  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  Courts 
will  be  sufficiently  safe-guarded  by  the  final  tribunal  consisting  of  laymen  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  by  the  additional  fact  that,  after  all,  the  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops arc  themselves  appointed  by  the  Crown. 


The  Rev.  T.  E.  ESPIN,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Wallasey,  and  Chancellor 
of  the^Diocese  of  Chester  and  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Hatch  insisted  strongly  that  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  was  of  a  mediaval 
<:haracter.  I  thmk  there  is  a  fallacy  underlying  that  word  mediaeval.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  Lord  s  Prayer  is  mediaeval,  and  so  in  a  sense  it  is  ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  is  mediaeval  in  the  same  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  aces 
and  before  the  -middle  ages  too.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  a  fatal  mark  in  any 
scheme  when  a  man  says  it  is  mediaeval,  unless  he  points  out  some  respect  in  which  it 
IS  not  pnmitive  and  not  Scriptural.  Dr.  Hatch  in  his  paper  did  not  point  out  one 
respect  m  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commisssioners  areinconsistent 
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with  the  Refonnation  settlement.     I  maintain  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  essential  to  carrying  into  effect  in  these  days  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Refonnation  settlement,  which  principles  have  been  very  much  impaired  and 
encroached  upon  by  recent  modem  legislation.     Let  Dr.  Hatch  consider  in  what 
respect  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  are  inconsistent  with  the  great 
Retbrmation  statutes,  and  when  he  has  made  such  inconsistency  clear,  then  we  will 
admit  that  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  their  recommendations.     Dr.  Hatch  desires*  that 
the  Bishop  should  exercise  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy.     That  is  an  im- 
portant principle  which  had  careful  attention  from  the  Commissioners,  and  was 
discussed  again  and  again.     I  think  there  was  amongst  the  Commissioners  a  cordial 
and  friendly^  disposition  towards  that  principle,  but  it  is  a  principle  extremely  difficult 
to  embody  in  a  provision  which  was  to  be  carried  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  would  not  have  been  of  the  slightest  use  to  have  proposed  anything  unless  there  was 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  it  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     We  had 
not  got  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  to  construct  a  brand  new  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction.    We  had  to  suggest  amendments  and  remedies  for  a  state  of  things  which 
urgently  demanded  alteration,  and  we  had  no  power  to  reconstruct  the  whole  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from  top  to  bottom.     We  have  done  as  much  as  we  saw 
oar  way  to  do  towards  bringing  the  clergy  into  combination  with  the  Bishop  and  Arch- 
bishop in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.    We  have  given  the  Bishop  the  Dean  of  his 
cathedral  as  an  assessor.     It  is  a  valuable  principle,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  carried 
out  more  often  and  more  thoroughly  than  it  is.    We  have  not  forgotten  the  principle 
of  making  the  Bishop  exercise  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  what  Dr.  Hatch  has  said.     Dr.  Hatch  said  a  good  deal  about  thejuris- 
diction  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  exercised  jurisdiction  of  a 
paternal  character  in  early  times.     We  (the  Commissioners)  have  done  what  we  could 
to  give  effect  to  those  principles.     You  must  remember  that  consensual  jurisdiction  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  case  of  men  who  are  not  of  themselves  willing  to  accept  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  friendly  arbitration  ;  and  when  you  have  got  men  who  take  up  a 
strong  ^sition  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  I  think  the  suggestion  of  consensual 
jurisdiction  is  alt(^ether  a  mistake.     It  is  a  valuable  principle,  but  it  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  present  emergency.     Dr.  Hatch  says  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  does  not 
flow  from  tne  Bishop ;  but  he  does  not  say  from  whom  it  does  flow.    I  would,  however, 
agree  with  him  if  he  had  said  that  it  flows  from  the  Church.    It  does  not  flow  from 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  you  could  not  bring  the  present  House  of  Commons  under 
the  definition  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  as  we  have  it  in  the  nineteenth  Article  of 
Religion.      Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  flows  not  from  the  Bishop,   but  through  the 
Bishop.     Dr.  Hatch  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  bishops'  courts,  and  the  substitution 
of  one  central  and  efficient  court.     I  think  that  was  exactly  what  was  attempted  in 
1874 ;  but  the  scheme  tried  in  1874  has  failed  disastrously  as  a  remedy  for  our  troubles, 
and  it  was  because  that  scheme  had  failed  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  was  appointed.      I  heard  with  amazement  my  respected  friend.  Canon  Hoare, 
saying  what  he  did  as  to  the  laity  being  ignored.    Nearly  all  the  diocesan  Chancellors 
are  laymen  ;  the  Official  Principal  of  the  Archbishop  must  be  a  layman — ^a  barrister ; 
the  referees  in  the  last  resort  are  to  be  five  lay  Judges ;  and,  moreover.  Canon  Hoare 
seems  to  forget  that  the  laity  have  an  important  voice  in  the  appointment  of  Bishops. 
I  recommend  that  for  Canon  Hoare*s  consideration.     I  fearlessly  assert  that  any  man 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Reformation  settlement,  as  embodied  in  the  great 
statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  and  compare  it  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commision,  will  see  that  the  recommendations  carry  out  faithfully  and 
loyally  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  settlement. 


CHARLES  Henry  Glascodine,  Esq. 

\yE  are  asked  to  consider  this  question  with  special  reference  to  legislation,  legisla- 
tion being  that  from  which  the  Church  has  suffered  and  is  suffering.  Of  course 
by  that  I  mean  Parliamentary  legislation.  What  has  brought  the  Church  to  its  present 
pass?  Why,  Parliamentary  legislation,  such  as  the  Act  of  1874.  Sir  Richard  Cross 
says  avoid  litigation.  I  say  avoid  legislation.  Let  us  avoid  it  as  much  as  ever  we 
can,  and  if  we  are  asked  to  formulate  our  views  as  to  what  we  think  necessary  now, 
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let  us  formulate  them  in  such  a  way,  and  ask  for  such  a  measure,  that  we  shall  want 
as  little  Parliamentary  legislation  as  possible  in  the  future.      The  subject  seems  to 
divide  itself  into  two  parts  :  first,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  proper,  and  secondly,  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal.    The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  the  Cnurch's  Courts  ;  they 
apeak  as  her  mouthpiece,  defining,  declaring,  interpreting  her  dogmas  and  formtdazies ; 
tney  speak  with  her  authority.      If  we  want  to  destroy  them  as  Church  Courts,  let  ns 
give  them  Parliamentary  authority  ;  they  will  then  be  Civil  Courts,  not  the  Church's 
Courts.     If  we  give  them  the,  as  it  were,  petrifaction  of  Parliamentary  creation  by 
Parliamentary  legislation  and  authority,  we  destroy  their  Ecclesiastical  character. 
The  Church  should  s]>eak  its  own  mind,  and  that  only,  in  these  Courts,  and  therefore 
I  say,  do  not  let  them  have  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     Let  Parliament  by  repealing 
the  Act  of  1874  clear  the  ground  for  the  Church  to  set  them  up,  and  let  them  have 
only  the  sanction  of  the  Church  as  a  Church — only  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Church 
can  give  them,  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Church,  onl^,  can  givs  them.     Let  us  recol- 
lect that  the  body  politic  is  of  two  parts,  the  body  spintual  and  the  body  temporal,  and 
that  the  body  spiritual  has  power  when  any  cause  of  the  law  divine  or  spiritual  learning 
comes  in  question,  to  declare,  interpret  and  show  it,  and  alwa3rs  has  been  reputed  soF 
fident  and  meet  of  itself  to  do  so,  without  the  intermedling  of  any  exterior  person. 
With  regard  to  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  that  is  properly  and  rightly  a  Civil  Court. 
It  deals,  as  the  Temporalty,  with  matters  where  property  or  emolument,  or  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual,  involving  pecuniary  loss,  comes  in  question.     What  the  Civil 
Court  has  to  decide  is,  whether  the  Spiritual  Court  has  or  has  not  done  justice  in  the 
matter  before  it.     In  this  respect  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  are  in 
accord  with  right  and  justice.    They  do  not  propose  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
define,  declare,  interpret,  still  less  have  power  to  alter,  the  dogmas  and  formularies  of 
the  Church.     If  we  allow  the  Court  of  the  Temporalty  so  to  do,  we  ^ve  it  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  is  beyond  its  function.      But  with  respect  to  this  Final  Court  of 
Appeal  I  wish  to  make  what  I  believe  an  important  suggestion.     The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  suffered  from  legislation  to  a  great  extent  because  it  has  occupied  a  position 
of  isolation  as  "The  Spiritualty."    The  body  politic,  as  I  have  already  said,  consists 
of  the  body  spiritual,  ttie  Spiritualty,  and  the  body  temporal,  the  Temporalty.      The 
Spiritualty  is,  and  is  only,  the  Church  of  England,  and  causes  from  it  go  by  way  of 
Appeal  to  a  special  Court  for  the  purpose.     The  Temporalty  includes  all  other  bodies 
and  associations  whether  relip;ious  or  otherwise.      The  Roman  Catholics,  Building 
Societies,  Friendly  Societies,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  etc,  are  all  part  of  the 
Temporalty,  and  causes  from  them,  if  taken  from  the  Crown  at  all,  go  to  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  the  realm,  a  single  Judge,  perhaps,  of  the  High  Court.      The  Church  of 
England  alone  is  '*  The  Spiritualty,"  and  occupies  an  exceptional  position  of  isolation 
which  operates  to  her  disadvantage  in  two  ways.     First,  while  it  exists,  though  we 
have  religious  liberty  for  individuals,  we  cannot  claim  to  have  religious  equality — and, 
mixed  up  as  I  have  been  in  the  agitation  for  Disestablishment,  I  know  the  use  made 
of  that  fact  by  the  agitators,  to  foment  ill-will  against  the  Church.      Secondly,  this 
isolation  lays  her  open  to  the  high-handed  interference  of  Parliament  with  her  affitirs 
alone,  to  that  constant  legislation  which  is  so  strongly  to  be  deprecated,  and  which  has 
done  her  such  harm.    Now  what  I  wish  to  suggest  is  that  when  the  new  Final  Court 
of  Appeal  is  set  up,  it  may  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  religious  matters,  from  all 
churches,  sects,  and  religious  bodies  whatever.     Let  not  the  Church  of  England  only, 
but  all  go  to  it.   The  recommendations  of  the  Report  adapt  themselves  to  ttiis  sugges- 
tion.    They  say,  in  effect,  that  the  Judges  should  go  to  the  Bishops  to  define,  dMare 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.     Let  them  go  to  some  authorised  body  in  whatever 
Church  the  Appeal  is  from.    Let  every  Church  define,  declare,  interpret  its  own  doc- 
trines and  formularies.     Let  the  Final  Court  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Temporalty 
and  decide  whether  the  Courts  or  Tribunals  of  the  Church  that  the  appeal  is  from,  to 
which  the  litigant  has  gone  before  appealing  to  the  Crown,  have  or  have  not  done  him 
justice.    We  should,  I  think,  in  this  respect,  put  the  Church  of  England  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Dissenting  Churches,  and  the  Dissenting  Churches  on  the  same  footin'^ 
as  the  Church  of  England.     Let  us  show  that  there  is  no  jealousy  of  them  on  our  part! 
It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  to  have  religious  equality,  as  well  as  religious 
liberty  to  all  who  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Stowell,  Rector  of  Christchurch,  Salford, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Manchester. 


Wk  an  axe  agreed  in  considering  that  great  evils  have  arisen  from  litigation  in  the 
past,  in  desiring,  if  possible,  to  make  litigation  unnecessary,  and  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
oasis  for  l^;islation  which  shall  secure  permanent  peace  to  the  Church  in  harmony 
with  the  maintenance  of  her  discipline,  and  we  are  all  desirous  of  finding  points  of 
a^^reement  rather  than  of  difference.  It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to 
diiler  in  some  points  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  My  general 
objection  is  that  they  ignore  the  claims  of  the  laity,  and  snub  them,  and  that  their 
tendency  is  to  protect  the  clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  parishioners. 
And  this  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop's  veto,  to  which  I  shall  confine  my  few 
obseTvation&  My  objection  to  this  arises  in  no  wise  from  want  of  deference  or  respect 
to  our  Bishops,  whose  paternal  authority  I  desire  to  see  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York's  recommendations.  I  may  remark  that  one-third  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  these  not  the  least  influential,  were  unable  to  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation  that  the  Bishop  should  possess  the  veto,  and  the  opinions  of  so  large  and 
respectable  a  minority  from  amongst  a  body  so  constituted,  representing  a  larger  field 
of  opinion  outside,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  Among  other  reasons  why  I 
object  to  the  veto  are  : — I.  The  invidious  position  in  which  it  places  the  Bishop,  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  it  with  reference,  say,  to  one  of  his  chaplains  or 
archdeacons,  and  the  possibility  of  a  storm  of  obloquy  being  raised  against  his 
decision  should  he  consent  or  refuse  to  exercise  it  2.  That,  except  with  this  permis- 
sion, the  courts  are  closed  to  the  laity,  however  great  may  be  the  wrong  which  they 
conceive  themselves  to  have  sustained.  This  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
profession  of  the  Report.  "This  scheme  has  been  framed  on  the  assumption  of  the 
indefeasible  right  of  every  subject  to  approach  the  Throne  itself  with  the  representation 
that  justice  has  not  been  done  him,  and,  with  a  claim  for  the  full  investigation  of  his 
canse."  3.  It  will  lead  to  diverse  " uses"  in  different  dioceses,  and  how  can  justice 
be  done  if  the  law  be  suffered  to  be  put  in  motion  in  one  parish  or  diocese,  and  not 
in  another  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  ?  4.  It  is  indefensible  in  theory.  In 
the  words  of  Professor  Burrows  at  the  Reading  Congress — *'That  such  a  veto  should 
exist  for  a  moment  longer,  much  more  that  it  should  be  re-enacted  as  now  proposed, 
seems  to  me,  when  the  public  are  once  brought  to  understand  what  has  been  done, 
impossible.  It  is  a  wholly  un-English  proceeding.  Every  wrong  has  a  remedy  at 
law."  5.  It  has  been  tried  and  found  to  hinder  the  interests  of  justice.  I  have  not 
time  to  quote  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Girdlestone  and  others  to  prove  this  point.  I 
again  quote  Professor  Burrows — "  I  have  read  with  feelings  which  I  will  not  describe 
the  recorded  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  aggrieved  parishioners  have  been  treated 
at  the  hands  of  individual  Bishops.*'  But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  case  in  which 
the  Bishop's  (of  Oxford)  right  to  exercise  the  veto  was  upheld  on  technical  grounds. 
In  deli  venng  judgment.  Lord  Justice  Bram  well  said — "It  is  evident  Mr.  Carter  has 
committed,  and  is  wilfully  and  knowingly  persisting  in  committing,  six  several 
breaches  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  acts  for  whicn  he  might  be  indicted  and  punished. 
By  what  means  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  can  receive  the  wages  of  the  State 
to  do  a  certain  duty  and  not  do  it,  but  do  that  which  is  opposed  to  it,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, and  with  all  submission  I  feel  a  nearly  equal  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it 
can  seem  right  to  the  right  rev.  Bishop  not  to  bring  hini  to  justice.  ...  It  does 
seem  to  nie  (I  speak  with  sincere  respect)  that  the  discretion  here  has  been  most 
enoneously  exercised."  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  acquiesced.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum  said — "  It  would  have  been  a  very  dinerent  thing  if  the  Bishop  had  declined 
to  grant  a  commission  on  the  ground  that  the  complaint  was  frivolous  or  vexatious,  or 
that  it  had  been  prompted  by  sinister  or  unworthy  motives.  .  .  .  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  exists  here."  Justices  Field  and  Manisty  concurred  in  this  language. 
6.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  the  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  posecution.  The  Report  does  not  furnish  us  with  evidence  as  to  frivolous  suits 
which  have  needed  to  be  so  restrained.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Girdlestone,  who  stated 
in  his  evidence  that,  as  a  rule,  the  laity  of  this  country  have  profound  love  and 
respect  for  their  clergy,  and  do  not  bring  frivolous  suits  and  actions  against  them. 
They  have  indeed  been  only  too  patient,  and  have  been  goaded  into  action  by 
witnessing  their  rights  trodden  under  foot  in  spite  of  remonstrance  from  every  quarter. 
Instead  of  this  power  of  veto  I  would  have  the  recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  eta,  carried  into  effect.     I  cannot  agree  with  Sir  R.  Cross  that  the  adoption 
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of  this  recommendation  would  affect  the  paternal  character  of  the  Bishop's^  interven- 
tion, as  it  would  be  only  when  his  order  was  defied  and  disobeyed  that  recourse  would 
be  had  to  a  court  of  law  in  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop.  I  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  this  recommendation  would  do  much  to  prevent  litigation,  and  to  brin^  peace  to 
the  Church.  If  to  Canon  Hoare*s  suggested  short  Act,  abolishing  imprisonment, 
this  provision  could  be  added,  much  would  have  been  effected  to  meet  the  present 
difficulty. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Maritzburg. 

It  occurred  to  me  when  I  heard  Mr.  Glascodine's  speech,  that  he  must  ht  a  colonial 
churchman  from  the  view  he  took.     I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  words  that  proceeded 
from  him,  if  I  understood  him  rightly,  could  have  come  from  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.     The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  contains  some  useful  informa- 
tion.    I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  papers  which  have  been  read,  and 
I  conceive  we  may  take  it  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  Congress,   that  the    almost 
unanimous  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  revival  of  the  Bishops*  and  Archbishops*  Courts,  which  Courts  have  been  prac- 
tically in  abeyance  for  many  years.     The  paternal  authority  of  the  Bishop  is  now,  by 
all  churchmen,  recognised  on  all  sides,  and  I   am  glad  to  think  that  the  paternal 
authority  of  the  Bishop  is  not  interfered  with  by  his  presiding  as  Judge  in  his  own  Court. 
I  listened  with  great  interest  to  Prebendary  Ainslie's  paper,  and  if  I  could  I  would 
thoroughly  accept  his  words  when  he  says  that  beyond  the  Archbishop's  court  there  is 
no  ecclesiastical  court  recommended  by  the  Commission.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
I  should  with  great  favour  accept  entirely  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  as 
a  basis  of  legislation.     Those  who  recommend  so  strongly  the  final  court  suggested 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the  revival  of 
the  diocesan  and  provincial  courts  will  so  win  the  confidence  of  the  Church  that 
appeals  beyond  them  will  be  very  rare  indeed.     What  is  the  constitution  of  our  non- 
established  Churches  ?    A  great  many  persons  are  apt  to  suppose   that  the  appeal 
which  caused  so  much  discussion  in  the  Colonial  Church  recently — the  appeal  in  the 
Grahamstown  case — was  carried  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  home.     We  have  no 
access  from  the  colonies  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  at  home.     In  the  colonies  our 
diocesan  court  consists  of  the  Bishop,   assisted  by  clergy  and  lay  assessors,  and  our 
provincial  courts  are  courts  of  appeal  beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  and  which  consist 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  province,  with  certain  clerical  and  lay  assessors.     Every  Eng- 
lishman, whether  in  the  colonies  or  the  mother  country,  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
civil  court  for  lack  of  justice.     If  Prebendary  Ainslie*s  definition  is  correct, .  I  do  not 
see  what  more  you  want  than  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  diocesan  and  provincial  courts. 


The  Rev.  W.  A.  Mathews,  Vicar  of  Appleby,  Westmoreland. 

I  FEEL  that  perhaps  I  owe  an  apolc^y  to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  for  venturing 
to  address  them  at  all,  seeing  that  I  am  one  of  the  clergy  in  this  diocese,  not  one  of 
whom,  it  seems,  has  been  allowed  to  be  on  the  list  of  uiose  who  have  been  selected 
to  read  papers. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

That  is  a  statement  which  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  remark.  It  is  absolutely 
unfair  to  say  that  any  such  reflection  has  been  cast  upon  the  clergy  of  this  diocese. 
We  thought  it  was  desirable  when  the  Congress  was  meeting  in  Carlisle  that  we 
should  ask  gentlemen  who  came  from  a  distance  to  address  the  Congress  rather  than 
those  on  the  spot,  but  we  never  intended  for  one  moment  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  nor  did  we  desire  to  prevent  them  from  addressing  the  meetines 
In  fact,  it  was  just  because  Mr.  Mathews  is  a  member  of  this  diocese  that  I  have 
called  upon  him  in  preference  to  two  or  three  others  whose  names  are  before  me. 
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The  Rev.  W.  A.  Mathews. 

Then  I  can  only  say  that  I  thank  your  lordship  verv  much  for  what  you  have  said, 
and  I  trust  your-  lordship's  words  will  go  forth  ana  be  the  means  of  correcting  a 
different  impression  that  has  certainly  prevailed  in  the  diocese  hitherto.  I  earnestly 
nige  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  we  should  pause  before  we  precipitate  anything 
in  the  matter  of  legislation.  I  must  urge  the  point  that  legislation  in  the  present  state 
of  things  in  England  is  a  difificult  and  dangerous  thing.  You  may  introduce  a  bill  into 
Parliament,  and  it  may  come  out  something  totally  different  from  that  which  was 
introduced.  In  this  respect  I  may  appeal  to  your  lordship's  experience  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  Bishops  introduced  a  bill,  which  I  cannot  say  was  originally  a  good  one,  but 
which  unquestionably  came  out  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  infinitely  worse  than  it 
went  in.  I  mean  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  What  security  have  we  if  we 
introduce  a  bill  into  Parliament  that  it  will  come  out  anything  like  it  was  when  in- 
troduced ?  I  do  not  deny  that  legislation  may  be  desirable,  but  I  think  that  we 
should  not  attempt  anything  in  that  direction  until  we  feel  sure  that  the  proposals  we 
have  to  make  are  necessary,  wise  in  principle,  and  likelv  to  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 
There  are  some  things  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  which  I  cannot 
endorse.  With  regard  to  the  first  proposal  to  substitute  a  new  Court  of  Final  Appeal ; 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  difference  in  principle  between  the  Final  Court  of 
Appeal  suggested,  and  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside.  What  is  the  difference 
between  half-a-dozen  lawyers  appointed  by  one  writ  of  the  Crown  and  half-a-dozcn 
appointed  on  a  slightly  different  looting  ?  They  are  just  as  much  Crown  lawyers,  and 
just  as  much  and  just  as  little  represent  the  Church.  I  would  not  oppose  the 
principle  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  for  in  all  cases  the  ultimate  appeal  must  be 
the  Crown,  advis^  by  its  own  courts.  To  substitute  such  a  new  court  does  in  any 
sense  confer  such  an  improvement  in  the  old  court  as  to  make  us  go  in  for  legislation 
with  all  the  risks  attendant  upon  it.  Archdeacon  Norris  made  an  interesting  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  new  court  when  he  said  it  was  not  to  teach  new  law  to  the  Church 
but  only  to  pronounce  on  matters  where  temporal  rights  were  concerned  ;  but  every 
word  he  said  applies  in  the  same  way  to  the  Privy  Council.  That  court  as  it  is  con- 
stituted now  has  never  claimed  to  do  more  than  Archdeacon  Norris  lays  down  the  new 
court  is  to  confine  itself  to  doing ;  and  the  new  court  will  be  just  as  much  and  just  as 
little  bound  by  the  limits  we  lay  down.  Coming  to  the  next  court,  which  to  my 
mind  is  a  most  important  one,  I  have  failed  to  hear  any  discussion  upon  it  at  all.  I 
refer  to  the  Archbishop's  Court.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  is  clear,  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  upon  which  we  are  to  make  a  stand,  it  is  that  the  final  decision  in  all  matters  of 
doctrine  and  ritual  shall  rest  with  the  Episcopate,  and  that  the  decision  in  such  matters 
should  rest  with  them  as  a  body,  and  as  of  right,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  lav 
interpretation.  What  safeguard  have  we  that  the  new  constitution  of  the  Archbishop^ 
court  will  give  any  such  security  ?  The  Episcopate  are  not  to  be  the  final  deciders  of 
doctrine  and  ritual ;  they  are  not  to  be  called  in  at  all  unless  some  of  the  lay  Judges 
choose  to  appeal  to  them.  Archbishops  have  their  failings  and  weaknesses,  and  are 
we  to  assume  that  they  will  always  be  so  fair,  that  they  will  never  have  any  bias  and 
choose  assessors  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  as,  if  the  Archbishop  has  strong  views, 
he  will  inevitably  do.  What,  therefore,  are  we  to  hope  from  such  a  state  of  things  as 
that,  but  an  increased  crop  of  litigation  and  evils  of  the  kind  we  have  suffered  from  ? 
With  regard  to  the  diocesan  court  I  may  say  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church  three  experiments 
£urly  tried.  In  the  early  ages,  as  Dr.  Hatch  has  ably  shown  in  his  papers,  the 
diocesan  court  consisted  of  the  Bishop  sitting  with  his  presbyters,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  with  the  earldorman,  to  see  that  justice  was  done  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Then 
we  had  the  mediaeval  times,  when  the  Bishop  sat  alone  as  a  feudal  lord  over  his 
clergy  in  his  own  separate  court.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  A  mass  of  con- 
flicting and  arbitrary  decisions  which  compelled  men  to  resort  to  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
and  thus  produced  all  the  fetters  and  restrictions  which  were  put  upon  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by  way  of  restraining  the  appeal  to  Rome.  Yet  this  is 
the  very  principle  that  the  Commissioners  propose  to  take  us  back  to.  But  there  was 
another  stage  which  obtained  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  until  1840,  and  I  ask 
whether  during  that  time  there  was  not  far  greater  peace  in  the  Church,  and  more 
true  liberty  and  prepress  than  was  the  case  before  or  since  ?  That  was  when  the 
Bishops'  courts  were  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  the  law,  and  the 
procedure    and    decisions    regulated    as    matters    of  law.      Now    there    are    two 
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ways  in  which  justice  may  be  ensured,  either  by  entrusting  decisions  to  one  man 
of  legal  learning  and  trained  judicial  mind ;  or  to  a  body  whose  members  exclude 
suspicion  of  partiality.  Each  of  these  expedients  has  been  tried  at  different  stages  in 
the  history  of  our  diocesan  courts,  but  though  in  each  case  the  Church  had  satisfaction, 
and  justice  was  done,  the  commissioners  propose  to  revive  the  third  method,  which 
only  provoked  appeals  and  made  restrictive  legislation  necessary,  the  principle  of  a 
Bisnop  sitting  in  his  own  court  as  a  feudal  superior. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

In  closing  this  debate,  in  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  press  upon  this  meeting  very 
strongly  tne  remark  that  was  made  by  Archdeacon  Norris,  viz.,  that  it  is  desirable  we 
should  ask  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  apply  for  new  legislation  what  is  the  alternative  ?  If 
we  do  not  apply  for  new  legislation,  then,  of  course,  we  must  let  things  remain  exactly 
as  they  are,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  allow  matters  to  remain  in  what  has  very  trul^  been 
described  as  a  practical  deadlock.      Now,  I  do  not,  for  one,  see  very  much  objecHon 
to  that  state  of  things,  because  the  Bishops  at  the  present  time  have  that  veto,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  and  therefore,  as  things  stand  now,  it  is  in 
our  power  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  dignified 
position  for  the  Church  of  England  to  stand  in.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  dignified 
position  that  it  should  be  admitted  by  all  thinking  persons  that  there  is  this  dead-lock, 
and  yet  that  we  should  be  either  so  weak  in  expedients,  or  so  powerless,  that  we 
cannot  introduce  a  better  state  of  things.     Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  continue  as  we  are  at  this  present  moment ; 
and  if  we  do  not,  then  I  say  I  press  upon  you  the  remark  of  Archdeacon  Norrk, 
namely,  "  What  is  the  alternative  ?  "    One  gentleman  who  made  a  speech  this  morn- 
ing— ^and  a  very  interesting  speech  it  was — told  us  he  was  against  l^islation,  because 
it  was  legislation  which  had  got  us  into  our  present  difficulties.    Well,  that  is  in  a 
certain  sense  perfectly  true,  but  I  think  there  is  a  fallacy,  and  a  tremendous  fallacy  in 
the  conclusion,  and  that  fallacy  I  would  venture  to  put  before  you  in  this  way  :  Sup> 
posing  a  man  has  got  upset  from  a  boat,  and  the  boat  goes  to  the  bottom,  some 
Denevolent  person  comes  with  another  boat,  and  says,  **Get  in  here."    "No  I"  he 
says,  "  it  was  by  getting  into  a  boat  I  got  into  the  water,"  and,  therefore,  the  man 
allows  himself  to  be  drowned — ^he  prefers  the  status  que — and  will  not  get  into  a  good 
boat  because  a  very  bad  boat  had  upset  him  before.    Now,  if  it  is  true — as  no  doubt 
it  is  true — that  legislation  has  got  us  into  our  present  difficulties,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  a  sound  argument  against  legislation  in  the  future.     It  is  an  argument  against 
legislation  on  the  same  lines,  but  we  may  have  learned  wisdom  by  what  has  gone 
before  ;  and  we  may  hope  to  get  a  sounder  boat  to  carry  us  for  the  future.     Now,  if  I 
may  at  all  judge  by  the  general  expression  of  feeling  in  this  meeting,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion — and  I  have  no  business  to  do  more  than  come  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own 
mind,  for  we  put  no  point  to  the  vote  in  these  Congresses — that  upon  the  whole  this 
meeting  has  been  in  favour  of  applying  for  legislation.     The  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  that  remark,  strengthens  me  in  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  if  we  do  apply  for  legislation,  then  I  trust  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  put  aside  any  individual  views  or  crotchets,  and  to  join  together  heart  and 
soul  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  good  legislation  through  Parliament.     It  is  only 
by  unanimity  amongst  ourselves  that  we  can  possibly  get  legislation  in  these  days.     If 
there  be  any  p[reat  division  of  opinion  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  then  I  say — 
and  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  Cross,  who   I  know  will  not  contmdict 
me — that  legislation  in  the  House  is  a  practical  impossibility.    I  thought  it  was  a  great 
sign  of  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Richard  Cross  that  when  he  was  in  office,  and  when  some 
ecclesiastical  legislation  -was  being  carried  forward,  he  said — or,  at  all  events,  he  was 
reported  to  have  said — "You  must  first  agree  amongst  yourselves  outside  the  House, 
and  it  is  not  until  you  have  agreed  amongst  yourselves  outside  the  House,  that  I  will 
be  any  party  to  a  movement  inside  the  House."    I  think  those  were  something  like 
the  words.     Sir  Richard  says  **hear,  hear,"  and  so  acknowledges  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.     Then  let  us  go  for  legislation — let  us  try  for  wise  legislation ;  but  let  me  say  ooe 
word  more.     I  do  roost  profoundly  trust  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  litigation. 
I  do  most  profoundly  trust  that  whatever  the  legislation  may  be — however  beautiful 
and  perfect  and  tempting  these  new  courts  may  be — we  shall  keep  out  of  them,    I 
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will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  by  telling  you  a  story.  There  was  once  a  party  of 
people  met  tc^ether  as  we  are  to-day ;  but  instead  of  discussinjg  legislation  on  ecdC' 
siastical  questions,  they  were  discussing  the  proper  mode  of  treating  a  cucumber.  One 
person  thought  a  cucumber  ought  to  be  dressed  in  one  way,  and  another  thought  it 
ought  to  be  dressed  another  way.  One  was  in  favour  of  an  excess  of  pepper,  another 
of  vin^^y  and  another  of  oil,  and  so  forth.  Well,  they  at  last  appealed  to  an  expert 
There  was  a  medical  gentleman  present,  and  they  said,  "  Dr.  So-and-So,  what  do  you 
think  of  this — ^which  is  the  best  plan  of  dressing  a  cucumber?"  "  Well,"  he  said, 
**  upon  the  whole  I  think  the  plan  proposed  by  my  friend  here  is  the  best ;  but  let  me 
give  yon  this  piece  of  advice :  whatever  mode  you  adopt  of  dressing  a  cucumber,  take 
care  that  when  it  it  is  dressed  you  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  because  it  is  an  utterly 
indigestible  vegetable,  dress  it  how  ^ou  wilL"  And  these  are  my  last  words  upon  the 
subject.  Ecdesiastical  litigation  is  quite  as  indigestible  as  any  cucumber  ever 
could  be. 


DRILL    HALL, 

Wednesday  Morning,  Ociober  ist. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  in  the  Chair. 


LAY    MINISTRATION,    (i)    IN    CHURCHES;    (2)    IN 
OTHER      BUILDINGS;      (3)     IN    THE    PARISH 

GENERALLY. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  CHARLES  HENRY  Bromby,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Tasmania,  Rector  of  Shrawardine,   Shrewsbury. 

My  observations  of  the  working  of  special  missions  in  the  teeming 
population  of  the  Black  Country,  and  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  has 
convinced  me  that  the  spiritual  sentiment  in  the  multitudes  that  are 
never  seen  in  the  house  of  God,  "  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  To 
make  such  missions  a  permanent  success,  they  must  be  followed  up  by 
the  fullest  admission  to  Christian  privileges ;  there  must  be  no  break  in 
the  chain  clearly  laid  down  in  holy  Scripture — exhortation^  conversion^ 
communion.  Wesley,  when  he  saw  the  people  "as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,"  called  to  his  aid  a  society  of  preachers^  and  as  the  Church 
gathered  not  in  those  whom  they  converted,  the  "Wesleyan 
schism "  is  a  standing  witness  of  her  mistake.  Rome  would  soon 
institute  in  our  place  a  new  order,  while  we,  disregarding  alike  the 
authority  of  holy  Scripture,  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  and,  above  all,  the  spiritual  cry  of  forsaken  mul- 
titudes, suffer  ourselves  to  be  alarmed  by  objections  that  seem  to  me 
merely  sentimental,  or  social,  or  selfish.  We  are  surely  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  the  spiritual  wants  we  have  ourselves  created  Shall  the  Church 
bring  forth  children,  and  Uien  leave  them  to  perish  ? 

The  prevailing  idea  is  that  we  have  done  all  we  need ;    we  that 
worship  with  closed  doors  and  cushioned  seats,  when  we  have  provided 
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for  them  the  mission  chapel.  The  mission  chapel  is  well  enough  as^  a 
stepping-stone,  but  I  claim,  in  the  name  of  the  working  class,  their  in- 
defeasible right  to  the  parish  church  (from  which  they  have  been  prac- 
tically excluded),  where  they  may  assemble  for  such  services  as  are 
adapted  to  their  wants — shorter  and  simpler  than  they  meet  with  at  the 
conventional  hours  of  eleven  and  seven. 

I  wish  calmly  to  examine  the  objections  felt  to  the  more  universal 
employment  of  the  prophetic  gift  of  Christian  laymen.  The  zealous 
clergyman,  I  will  assume,  cannot  be  expected  to  add  to  his  labours  \  he 
is  already  overworked,  and  if  he  were  not,  he  may  not  possess  the  special 
qualifications  for  sustaining  the  work  which  the  missioner  has  happQy 
begun.  Oftentimes  there  is  no  mission  chapel  in  that  destitute  parish. 
I  can  point  to  poor  overcrowded  districts,  where,  in  school-rooms, 
grown-up  men  and  women  are  invited  (and  that  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  locked-up  church)  to  arrange  themselves  at  children's  desks, 
kneeling  and  standing  being  alike  impossible.  And  if  in  more  favoured 
districts  there  be  a  mission  chapel,  can  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
Church's  ministrations  be  said  to  be  reached,  until  her  children  worship 
within  her  walls,  and  have  access  to  her  sacraments  ?  Her  priests  may 
be  clothed  with  salvation,  but  her  **  people  do  not  shout  for  joy." 

Is  the  objection  directed  against  the  employment  of  all  lay-agency  ? 
Are  we  to  be  frightened  by  such  phrases  that  we  have  lately  heard — 
** obliteration  between  the  human  and  the  divine,"  and  "the  ignoring 
of  the  supernatural  ?  "  Then  every  lay  ministration  must  cease.  The 
Sunday  School  teacher  at  his  class,  and  the  Scripture  reader  in  the 
cottage,  must  be  silenced  by  the  menaces  of  the  Church. 

But  is  the  objection  that  more  popular  one,  which  is  directed,  not 
against  lay  ministrations, — but  lay  ministrations  conducted  in  a  cofisecreUtd 
building.  I  answer,  that  the  Church  at  the  Reformation  professed  to  be 
guided  by  the  teachings  of  holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church.  To  those  authorities,  then,  let  us  appeal.  Does  not  the 
history  of  "the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  show  that  we  in  England,  more  than 
any  branch  of  the  Church  in  any  age,  have  drawn  the  line  between  the 
Clergyman  and  the  layman  too  tight  ?  I  yield  to  none  in  my  belief  in  the 
divine  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  sacredness  and 
the  indelibleness  of  apostolic  orders,  but  I  protest  against  any  modem 
conventional  restriction,  much  more  a  State-made  one,  which  forbids  us 
our  spiritual  liberties,  and  limits  our  elasticity.  Christ,  we  read,  "  gave 
some  ApostleSy  and  some  Prophets^  and  some  Evangelists^  and  some 
Pastors  and  Teachers**  not  for  confusion  of  office,  but  "  for  the  edifying 
the  Body  of  Christ."  I  find  that,  true  to  that  pattern,  "  they  which  were 
scattered  abroad  (/>.,  laymen,  as  we  should  now  call  them)  upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice  and 
Cyprus  and  Antioch  preaching  the  Word"  (Acts  ix.  19).  Men  in  this 
day  confound  too  much  the  Priest  and  the  Prophet.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  we  need  priests  for  quiet,  ordinary  times,  but  prophets  for 
crises.  I  say  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  present  those  very 
crises,  and  I  know  not  where  we  shall  find  the  requisite  prophetic  power, 
if  we,  in  our  narrowness,  leave  to  sectaries  or  to  sceptics,  preaching  as 
they  do,  although  the  Church  hath  not  sent  them,  through  monthly 
periodicals,  and  from  Sunday  rostrums,  the  tenets  of  a  withering  Agnos- 
ticism, or  a  heart-chilling  scepticism. 
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Next  to  holy  Scripture,  let  us  listen  to  the  witness  of  the  primitive 
Church.  What  say  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  ?  ''  Let  him  that  teacheth, 
although  he  be  one  of  the  laity,  yet  if  he  be  skilful  in  the  Word,  and  grave 
in  his  manner,  teach,  for  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God"  (viii.  32). 
That  was  clearly  the  rule,  at  least  in  the  third  century.  The  rule  in 
\h^ fifth  century  may  be  gathered  from  the  Canons  of  the  fourth  Council 
of  Carthage,  which  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  accept,  and 
to  which  the  great  St.  Augustine  subscribed — **Laicus,  presentibus 
clericis,  nisi  ipsis  jubentibus,  docere  non  audeat ; "  a  rule  which  lays 
down  but  one  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  prophesying.  It  is  not 
the  sacredness  of  the  building,  but  the  presence  of  the  clergy,  and  then 
only,  if  they  saw  reason  to  forbid.  The  same  Council  also  limited  the 
liberty  of  female  evangelists  to  their  own  sex,  and  then  only  in  the 
public  assembly — **  Mulier,  quamvis  docta,  et  sancta,  viros  in  con- 
ventu  docere  non  presumat."  I  need  not  tell  you  how  Rome,  ever 
wise  in  her  generation,  employed  the  prophetic  power  of  her  gifted  lay- 
men. Why,  then,  should  the  Reformed  Church  be  less  wise  ?  Why 
should  not  our  Bishops  authorise  laymen  to  preach,  as  the  Franciscans 
of  old?  Why  should  not  our  Bishops  be  as  free  as  Alexander 
of  Jerusalem,  who  licensed  Origen,  while  yet  a  layman,  to  preach 
in  the  Catechetical  Schools  of  Alexandria  ?  If  not  in  churches,  till  the 
law  permits,  then  in  mission  chapels  or  street  corners ;  only  let  us  not 
hear  our  Lord's  upbraiding  voice  cry — "  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  Me 
no  meat" 

I  only  know  of  one  authoritative  utterance  of  our  own  Church.  It 
is  found  in  the  23rd  Article,  which  declares  that  "it  is  not  lawful  for  any 
man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching,  or  of  ministering 
the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  to 
execute  the  same."  The  question  presents  itself,  whether  the  Bishops 
in  the  Colonial  Church,  who  have  habitually  licensed  earnest  and 
educated  laymen  to  conduct  Divine  Service  in  the  necessary  absence  of 
the  clergyman,  have  persistently  disobeyed  this  article.  I  think  not, 
and  I  justify  my  own  views  and  practice  by  the  language  of  the  Act  3 
Edwd.  VI.,  which  provides  that  "  the  Ordination  Services,  to  be  drawn 
up  by  six  prelates  and  six  others,  men  of  this  realm,  shall  include  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  other  ministers  of  the 
Church?^  But  why  need  I  press  all  this  ?  In  pursuance  of  such 
authority,  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  in  1865,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — "  That  this  House,  recognising  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging lay  agency,  is  of  opinion  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Church  would  be  most  effectually  met  by  the  constitution  of  a  distinct 
office,  such  as  that  of  sub-deacon  or  reader,  as  auxiliary  to  the  sacred 
ministry  of  the  Church."  In  the  following  year  the  Bishops  of  both 
Provinces,  under  Archbishop  Longley,  passed  a  similar  resolution. 

What  hinders,  then,  at  this  moment,  a  wide  extension  of  such  evan- 
gelical zeal  ?  Is  the  old  "  respectability  "  of  the  Church  of  England 
again  about  to  strangle  that  zeal,  and  to  hasten  her  downfall  as  a 
National  Church  ?  "  If  the  Lord  gave  the  Word,  and  great  is  the  com- 
pany of  the  preachers,*'  shall  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
an  ^  Act  of  Uniformity  "  which  has  outlived  its  original  purpose,  be  set 
against  the  overwhelming  interests  of  teeming  multitudes  ? 

The  adoption  of  a  permanent  order  of  Lay  Deacons  will  be  attended 
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with  practical  difficulties,  from  which  a  laxer  system  of  temporary 
Evangelists  would  be  free.  I  refer  to  the  indelibility  of  such  orders  from 
which  a  conscientious  layman  might  shrink,  and  which  a  less  conscien- 
tious one  might  use  afterwards  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Incumbent  who 
nominated  him,  and  still  more  to  the  succeeding  Incumbent  who  did  not 
nominate  him.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  primary  charge  in  1882, 
has  fully  entered  into  these  practical  objections. 

But  die  laity,  we  are  told,  wDl  be  scandalised  by  any  violence  done 
to  their  prejudices.  In  the  name  of  God,  I  ask,  Who  are  the  laity  t 
In  political  language,  I  find  that  "  people  "  is  a  phrase  which  excludes 
the  higher  rank.  In  ecclesiastical  language,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
word  'Uaity  "  excludes  the  "people,"  and  so  the  laity  comes  to  mean 
the  rich,  the  polished,  the  well-dressed.  If  the  laity,  taken  in  this 
sense,  need  luxuries  in  church,  which  their  poorer  brethren  cannot 
afford,  then  the  laity  are  bound  to  build  churches  for  themselves,  and 
leave  the  old  churches,  which  our  forefathers  built  for  all  her  children, 
to  that  numerous  class  whom  the  well-dressed  and  respectable  have 
excluded,  but  who  yet  refuse  to  accept  in  exchange  the  conventicles  of 
Dissent. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  English  Church,  that  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Puritan  clergy,  all  national  development  has  been  stopped  alone  in  that 
great  institution  which  is  still  called  the  *'  National  Church,"  and  some- 
times the  "  Poor  Man's  Church."  For  200  years  this  stagnation,  this 
want  of  adaptation  to  varying  needs,  has  not  been  so  seriously  felt,  but 
yet  /<  it  stands  alone,"  says  Mr.  Green,  the  historian,  **  among  all  the 
religious  bodies  of  Western  Christendom  in  its  failure  to  devise  a  single 
new  service  of  prayer  or  praise."  The  question  now  is,  shall  the  new  wine 
be  put  into  old  bottle?  ?  Shall  all  this  blessed  revival  of  spiritual  life 
be  restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  a  tradition  which  has  neither  reason 
nor  canon  to  support  it,  a  tradition  traceable  no  further  than  to  lingering 
Puritanic  prejudices  in  the  Anglican  Church  ?  But  I  welcome  hopeful 
signs.  I  do  not  despair  to  see  the  parish  church  yet  do  good  service  for 
the  coming  age.  Its  gates  may  still  be  open  wide  at  all  hours  for  the  work- 
ing man's  prayers.  The  churches,  which  cost  so  much  to  build,  may  be 
converted  to  much  wider  usefulness ;  their  altar-tables  spread  for  early 
Communions ;  their  aisles,  asjl  l^ave  seen  them  in  Milan,  divided  by 
curtains  for  classes  of  instruction,  old  and  young ;  their  customary  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  left  as  heretofore,  with  some  exceptumal 
services  of  shortened  prayer,  interrupted  by  frequent  hymns  of  praise, 
followed  by  short  and  pungent  addresses  by  chosen  men,  who  are 
licensed  by  the  Bishop,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  fellows'  wants, 
and  can  best  interpret  them. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  the  working-man  prefers  the 
mission  hall  to  the  church.  What  he  prefers  is,  the  warmer  service  he 
meets  with  there ;  the  free  and  open  welcome ;  the  more  intelligible 
English ;  the  absence  of  class  distinction  arbitrarily  imposed ;  the  un* 
written  sermon,  dealing  with  the  social  problems  of  life,  an  overruling 
Providence,  a  personal  Saviour,  a  loving  Fatherhood,  a  common 
brotherhood,  and  those  simple  subjective  dogmas,  summed  up  in 
"  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The 
crowded  nave  services  in  many  of  our  cathedrals  disposes  of  the  fallacy 
that  the  working-class  object  to  the  stately  church.    Let  the  seats  be 
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free,  let  the  solemn  verger  meet  all  who  come  with  the  same  smiling 
welcome,  let  them  be  made  to  feel,  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  puts  it, 
that  in  the  Church's  opinion,  "  the  soul  of  an  artisan  is  as  precious  as 
that  of  a  duke/'  Let  the  invitation  be  written  on  her  portals,  "  If  any 
man  knock,  I  will  open."  For  this  end,  open  the  church  each  Sunday 
for  evensong  at  five,  without  sermon,  as  the  rubric  intended;  and 
throw  it  open  again  to  all  comers  at  seven.  Let  the  preacher,  the 
clergyman,  if  capable,  if  not  some  lay  deacon,  or  licensed  churchman, 
whose  heart  is  aglow  with  the  love  of  Christ,  be  attractive  in  thought, 
in  language,  in  sympathy.  Let  men  and  women  hear  the  old  un- 
cliangeable  dogmas  (as  Canon  Body  puts  it)  *' translated  into  the 
language  of  our  own  time ; "  let  them  feel  that  the  church  over  their 
heads,  which  was  built  by  their  fathers,  is  their  church,  and  this  hour  at 
least  tiieir  hour,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  parish  church  should  not  be 
filled  as  the  naves  of  Worcester  and  York  Cathedrals  are  filled  with 
overflowing  congregations. 

Something,  at  least,  should  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  I  will 
not  adopt  the  pessimist  language  of  Dr.  Newman.  See  how  large 
a  proportion  of  your  male  scholars  pass  out  of  your  schools  uncon- 
firmed, or,  if  confirmed,  come  no  more  to  school  or  church  ?  Baptized, 
indeed,  at  her  fonts,  and  buried  in  her  cemeteries,  what  has  the  Church 
done  for  them  ?  Her  womb  has  not  been  barren,  but  her  breasts  havie 
indeed  been  dry.  Earnest  missionaries  have  lately  been  sent  into  their 
midst,  and  by  irregular  raids  and  exciting  services  have  proved  that  the 
religious  sentiment  has  not  died  out  But  irregular  methods  cannot  be 
repeated  for  ever.  The  Church's  Services  fail  to  meet  their  wants. 
They  were  framed  for  other  times,  when  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
was  more  strict,  when  parishes  were  more  manageable,  and  pastoral  in- 
fluence more  personal,  and  men  and  women  were  forced  to  church  by 
the  threat  of  the  churchwardens'  fine. 

All  this  is  changed.  We  cannot  put  back  the  clock,  if  we  would.  It 
moves  on,  if  the  Church  stands  still ;  the  wave  of  progress,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  sweeps  on  with  irresistible  force.  "The  old  order 
changeth."  Old  ideals  have  done  their  work  and  passed  away.  Let  us 
yield  ourselves  to  circumstances  which  God  ordains,  and  we  are  power- 
less to  withstand.  What  was  good  for  one  age  may  be  fatal  to  another. 
Take  care  then  **lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 
Rather  let  us,  who  bear  the  burden  of  this  19th  century,  go  back  like 
the  Reformers  to  the  more  perfect  ideal  of  an  earlier  and  better  age, 
substituting  church  for  world,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  words — 

"  There  was  shed, 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled, 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world." 


Charles  Mackeson,  Esq.,  London. 

The  appearance  of  this  subject  in  the  programme  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Church  Congress,  remembering  that  under  the  title  of  Co-operation  of 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  it  was  inSrectly  treated  at  the  first  Congress,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1861,  may,  at  the  outset,  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  no 
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decisive  point  has  yet  been  reached  in  its  consideration,  and  that  the 
minds  of  churchmen  are  still  being  exercised  with  the  question  how  far 
Lay  Ministrations  can  be  accepted  and  what  purpose  they  can  be  made 
to  serve.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  sources  of  the  strength  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  we  have  seldom  indulged  in  hasty  legislation  on  Church 
matters ;  and  the  fact  that  although  the  Church  Congress,  which  aids  so 
largely  in  forming  and  educating  opinion,  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old,  the  utilisation  of  the  Lay  Ministry  is  still  sub  judtce^  only 
serves  to  show  that  the  Church  has  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the 
course  which  she  ought  to  take.  Nor  is  this  hesitation,  in  so  far  as  it 
proceeds  from  a  wise  desire  to  avoid  action  which  might  have  to  be 
recalled  altogether,  a  matter  for  regret.  At  times,  perhaps,  we  are 
disposed  to  echo  the  prayer  of  the  Israelites,  intensified  and  made 
famous  by  Handel's  music,  "  O  grant  a  leader  bold,"  a  man  who  would 
solve  some  of  our  problems  for  us  and  give  a  certain  measure  of  finality 
to  our  procedure ;  but  on  reflection  we  see  that  **  slow  and  sure  "  is 
after  all  the  best  motto,  and  that  the  unwillingness  of  our  Episcopal 
bench  to  commit  the  Church  to  a  new  departure  may  be  a  proof  of 
very  sound  discretion.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  solid  truth  in 
the  assertion  that  he  who  hesitates  is  lost,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  sympathise  very  deeply  with  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  his 
desire  to  utilise  lay  agency  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  thus  to 
enable  the  Church  to  regain  that  "  touch  "  over  the  masses  of  the 
population  which  unhappily  she  seems  to  have  lost.  Whether 
the  Bishop,  with  that  courage  of  his  convictions  which  all  must 
admire,  has  overstepped  the  limits  of  what  others  esteem  to  be  the 
bounds  of  episcopal  prudence,  is  a  question  upon  which  it  is  not  for  me 
and  possibly  not  for  this  Congress  to  pronounce.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
and  I  willingly  surrender  to  his  lordship  the  decision  and  with  it  the 
grave  responsibility  of  deciding  how  far  the  ministrations  of  Laymen  in 
Churches  are  legal,  necessary,  permissible,  or  desirable,  I  believe  I  shall 
carry  with  me  the  consent  of  churchmen  generally  when  I  say  that 
there  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  duly 
authorised  Lay  Ministrations  in  unconsecrated  buildings.  In  country 
districts,  and  possibly  in  this  diocese  of  Carlisle,  the  long  distance  of 
hamlets  from  the  parish  churches,  coupled  with  the  comparatively 
slender  strength  of  the  staff  of  clergy,  may  make  it  desirable  to  establish 
mission  chapels,  served  by  Commissioned  Readers,  on  the  plan  so 
generally  adopted  in  our  colonial  possessions ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  if  the  working  classes  in  densely-populated  towns  are  to  be 
won  back  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  if  the  multitudes  of  children  now 
forced  into  the  semi-secular  schools  of  the  School  Boards  are  to  receive 
the  full  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith;  if  the  next  generation,  whose 
political  power  in  view  of  the  certain  extension  of  the  franchise,  will  be 
so  largely  increased,  are  to  be  trained  in  that  good  citizenship  which,  as 
Sir  Fitzjames  Stephens  has  admitted,  is  best  summed  up  in  our  duty 
towards  God  and  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour  as  set  forth  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  then  we  must  add  to  the  work  of  the  clergy  the 
ministrations  of  an  earnest  and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  educated  laity, 
and  there  must  be  solidarity  between  these  clergy  and  laity,  who  must 
pull  together,   "shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  firm  as  fHnt."    A  mere 
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kid  gloved  Christianity,  which,  touches  the  working  man  with  the  tips  of 
its  delicate  fingers,  will  never  win  him  either  for  the  Church  or  for 
Christ ;  rather  should  I  not  say  for  the  Church  and  for  the  Christ, 
seeing  that  the  Church  and  the  Christ  are  one  and  indivisible.  There 
must  be  the  friendly  grasp  of  the  manly  hand,  the  living  tone  of  the 
sympathetic  voice,  and  the  possibility  of  a  meeting  on  Sunday  and  in 
the  week  for  Common  Prayer  and  Common  Praise,  and  for  that 
Communion  Feast  which  is  at  once  the  highest  act  of  worship  and  the 
closest  bond  of  union;  and  connected  with  these  high  and  holy 
assemblies  more  social,  I  will  not  say  secular,  gatherings  are  absolutely 
essential.  With  our  present  population,  and  our  present  limited  stafif  of 
clergy,  any  such  real  heart  to  heart,  hand  to  hand,  and  lip  to  lip  dealing 
with  the  people  is  in  many  places  well-nigh  impossible.  If  our 
ordination  lists  happily  show  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  duly 
called  to  office  and  administration  in  the  Church,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  band  of  men  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  increases  in  any  satisfactory 
ratio  to  the  growth  of  the  population ;  and  admitting  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  outside  the  pale  of 
communion  and  fellowship,  not  only  with  the  Church,  but  with  any 
Christian  body,  although  the  clergy  are  working  up  to  their  proper 
measure  of  effectiveness,  the  fact  remains,  not  only  that  an  immense 
proportion  of  our  countrymen  are  now  virtually  untouched,  but  that  we 
have  no  immediately  available  force,  except  that  of  lay  ministration  to 
deal  with  them.  In  theory  at  least,  and  in  virtue  of  the  assignment  of 
the  floor  of  every  parish  church  to  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners, 
without  reference  to  age,  sex,  or  social  condition,  we  may  say  also  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  the  Church  of  England  is  still  the  Church  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  wisdom,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  give  the  Liberation  Society  an  argument  which  was  used  with 
fatal  effect  in  securing  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  allow  the  Church  to  become  the  Church  of  the 
minority.  If  the  Church  is  to  remain  linked  to  the  State  for  the  great 
advantage  of  the  State,  and  for  the  common  weal  of  the  nation,  she 
must  be  up  and  doing,  and  the  voters  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  voters 
of  the  present,  must  be  ready  when  asked  the  question,  to  affirm  that 
they  are  attached  members  of  her  Communion,  and  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  stand  idly  by  while  she  is  robbed  or  despoiled.  But  it  is  not 
to  preserve  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  it  is  not  even  to  hand  down 
untarnished  our  claim  to  the  honourable  distinction  of  being  in  truth 
the  people's  Church,  and  thus  the  strongest  barrier  which  can  be  formed 
against  the  rising  tide  of  irreligious  Communism  that  I  plead  for  Lay 
Ministrations  in  unconsecrated  buildings,  and  in  the  parish  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  they  have  yet  been  adopted  or  sanctioned ;  it  is 
because  I  believe  that  multitudes  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died  are 
waiting  to  be  reached,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  any 
hearty  invitation  which  is  offered  to  them,  that  I  submit  to  your  lordship 
and  your  most  reverend  and  right  reverend  brethren  the  need  for  action. 
In  1849  ^^  ^^^  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  writing  of  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  London  in  one  of  his  charges,  said,  **  On  one  point  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  us.  We  must  acknowledge  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case,  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied, 
the  intolerable  scandal  of  allowing  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
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this  most  opulent  country  and  most  enlightened  age  first  to  grow  up  in 
heathenish  ignorance,  and  then  to  die  as  they  lived,  aliens  from  the 
means  of  Grace  and  from  the  hope  of  salvation.'*  And  then,  after 
insisting  on  the  need  for  immediate  action,  the  Archdeacon  concluded* 
'^  This  is  a  time  for  union  :  for  overlooking  differences,  for  suppressing 
exaggerations,  for  evincing  practically  that  we  have  one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism,  and  for  co-operating  with  one  mind  together  in  the 
common  ground  of  Church  of  England  brotherhood.*'  Thirty-five 
years  have  passed  away  since  those  weighty  words  were  uttered,  and 
still,  although  progress  has  been  made,  we  are  very  far,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis  of  England,  but  in  the  metropolis  of  the  North,  in  the  seven- 
hilled  city  of  the  Midlands,  and  in  many  other  great  towns,  from  that 
*'  co-operation  on  the  common  ground  of  Church  of  England  brother- 
hood," which  can  alone  recover  what  is  lost  and  give  us  a  firm  hold  on 
the  people  for  the  future.  Of  the  special  fitness  of  organised  and 
authorised  lay  help  to  contribute  towards  this  end,  and  especially  as  a 
means  of  providing  regular  and  attractive  services  for  children  and  for 
the  poor,  there  can  be  little  question.  The  clergy,  when  they  secure 
the  help  of  a  layman  as  reader  working  with  an  Episcopal  Commission, 
can  feel  that  they  have  the  aid  of  one  whose  mission,  while  differing  in  kind, 
is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  their  own ;  and  the  attendants  at  the 
service  conducted  by  the  reader  have  a  right  to  regard  their  assembling 
together  for  worship,  and  for  the  reading  and  explanation  of  God*s  word, 
as  offering  a  direct  point  of  contact  with  the  Church,  the  leader  of  their 
prayers,  of  their  thanksgiving,  and  of  their  adoration  of  God,  being  a 
person  selected  and  duly  authorised,  and  not  an  individual  who,  of  his 
own  accord,  thinks  fit  to  open  a  room  for  religious  worship.  This,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  raison  iTetre  of  organised  lay  help,  for  unless  it  is  so 
regarded  it  loses  its  significance  and  dwindles  away  into  the  act  of  a 
separatist.  In  other  words,  this  modem  development  and  consecration 
of  lay  help  in  the  Church  makes  the  work  done  essentially  a  Church 
work,  brings  it  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Bishop,  and  welds 
it  into  the  great  spiritual  fabric  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Church,  is 
set  up  in  the  world  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  mankind.  There  is,  moreover,  in  such  a  recognition 
of  the  reader  some  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  his  teaching.  He 
comes  forward  in  the  mission  room  or  in  the  school,  not  as  a  teacher  of 
religion  or  an  evangelist  working  mero  motu^  or  on  the  nomination  of  a 
society  however  excellent,  he  is  not  merely  sent  forth  as  the  agent  of  a 
self-constituted  body,  owing  no  allegiance,  but  to  that  most  mysterious 
and  impalpable  of  all  corporations,  '*  a  committee  ; "  but  he  is  an  officer 
of  the  Church  with  a  direct  authority  to  teach,  and  is  morally  bound  to 
conform  his  teaching  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  the  order  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  his  license  being  granted  on  the  understaning  that  he  will 
take  this  course,  and  being  revocable  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  This  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  it  not  only  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  licensed  lay  readers  and  the  agents  of 
tiie  so-called  unsectarian  associations  which  offer  to  send  forth 
Evangelists,  but  it  also  marks  him  out  as  holding  an  oflBce  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  scripture  reader  of  the  old  system,  who,  although 
working  with  the  sanction  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  had  no 
episcopal  authority  to  support  his  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  people. 
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Nor  is  this  matter  of  authority  a  merely  imaginary  benefit  as  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned.  The  less  education  a  man  has  received,  and  the 
greater  the  social  disadvantages  under  which  he  lives,  the  more 
susceptible  is  he  to  considerations  of  prestige  \  and  although  the 
uncommissioned  layman  working  in  a  district  may  be  possessed  of  all 
the  necessary  natural  gifts  for  winning  his  way  among  the  people,  he  is 
at  a  direct  disadvantage  when  compared  with  his  brother  who  holds  the 
Bishop's  commission.  Working  men,  even  in  these  days  of  political 
and  religious  radicalism,  have  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  an  innate 
sympathy  with  and  respect  for  properly  constituted  authority ;  and  when 
they  find  that  the  service  to  which  they  are  invited  is  conducted  by  one 
who  has  been  sent  by  the  Bishop  at  the  request  of  the  parish  priest  to 
work  in  their  midst,  he  will  be  received  with  more  respect  and  his  words 
win  have  far  more  weight  than  if  he  lacked  these  credentials.  Here, 
then,  it  seems  to  me  is  not  only  a  direct  advantage  arising  from  the 
recognition  of  lay  help,  but  a  defensible  argument  for  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  the  system. 

But  apart  from  these  collateral  benefits  of  duly  authorised  Lay 
Ministration  the  work  done  ought,  if  it  is  properly  encouraged,  to  bear 
a  very  direct  fruit  When  the  reader  goes  into  a  district  his  aim, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Church,  should  be  to  restore  to  that 
diurch's  ranks  those  who,  through  their  own  apathy  or  the  neglect  of 
others,  have  fallen  away  from  active  union  with  her ;  to  bring  not  only 
children  but  adults  to  Holy  Baptism;  to  induce  not  only  lads  and 
lasses,  but  men  and  women,  often  of  mature  years,  to  present  themselves 
for  Confirmation ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  work  on  the  Church's  system,  as 
fax  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  supplement  not  to  supplant  the  services 
and  the  functions  of  the  regularly  ordained  ministry.  His  will  then  be 
no  aimless  mission,  no  purposeless  work.  He  will  not  then  simply  set 
forth  Bible  truth,  but  he  will  also  draw  from  it  Church  doctrine.  He 
will  not  only  seek  to  convert  and  restore  souls,  but  he  will,  when  he 
feels  that  his  efforts  have  been  blessed,  hand  them  on  to  the  clergy  and 
induce  them  to  go  to  the  Church  for  that  which  he  is  not  commissioned 
to  give,  for  the  Absolution,  the  Benediction,  and  for  the  Sacramental 
gifts  which  he,  in  common  with  those  whom  he  has  gathered  together, 
kneels  at  the  altar  of  God  to  receive.  And  when  he  has  done  this 
elementary  work,  when  he  has,  as  it  were,  made  his  misson  room  into  a 
great  ante-church,  he  will  feel  that  the  crown  of  his  labour  is  only 
attained  if  he  sees  those  among  whom  he  has  ministered  united  in  full 
communion  and  fellowship  with  their  brethren.  This  Lay  Ministration 
may  be  a  humble  task  when  it  is  exercised  in  due  subordination  to  the 
higher  ministerial  office,  but  it  is  a  noble  and  holy  calling,  and  those 
who  fulfil  it  will  never  lack  their  reward,  for  they  can  always  feel  that 
they  are  fellow  labourers  in  the  great  Master's  cause,  and  are  laying 
down  stepping  stones  which  lead  surely  to  the  innermost  courts  of  the 
great  spiritual  fabric. 

The  extent  to  which  the  reader  adds  to  his  ministration  a  regular 
round  of  Sunday  school  teaching  and  visiting  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances and  on  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  so  also  must  it  be  with 
regard  to  the  permanence  of  his  services  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  assimilated  to  the  ordinary  Church  offices.  Of  this,  after  six  years' 
experience,  conducting  three    services,  and    sometimes  more,  every 
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Sunday,  and  now  for  more  than  twelve  months  not  having  had  a 
single  Sunday  off  duty»  I  can  speak  with  grateful  certainty-^— that  a 
mission  room  worked  by  a  reader  may  become,  under  God's  blessing, 
a  means  of  restoring  to  Church  communion  and  fellowship  many 
working  men  and  their  families  who  had  lapsed  from  it ;  of  creating  a 
healthy  sympathy  for,  and  an  intelligent  interest  in,  the  service  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  of  bringing  an  average  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
every  year  to  confirmation  ;  and  of  adding  to  the  roll  of  communicants 
at  the  parish  church  300  names,  the  great  majority  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  fruit  of  Lay  Ministrations.     I  mention  these  facts  within 
my  own  knowledge  to  prove  that  when  Lay  Ministrations  are  carried 
forward  in  loyalty  to  Church  order,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the 
clergy,  they  become  a  source  of  real  strength  to  the  Church,  and  enable 
her  to  regain  her  hold  over  the  very  class  which  Wesley  desired  to  win, 
although,  unhappily,  when  he  had  won  them,  they  ultimately  separated 
from  the  Church,  and,  as   I  hold,   in  separating  from  the  Church 
separated  from  Wesley  also.     That  the  Church's  creeds  and  prayers 
may  be  made  familiar  in  the  lips  of  working  men  as  household  words  I 
am  prepared  to  assert  and  to  prove ;  and  I  have  found  that,  when  I 
travel  outside  the  Prayer  Book  and  use  selections  from  the  singularly 
beautiful  and  expressive  devotions  in  Bishop  How's  Manual  of  Family 
Prayers,  I  incur  some  reproach  from  my  artisan  friends  in  our  congrega- 
tion.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  absence  of  working  men  from  our 
churches  is  due  from  any  special  abstruseness  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  rather  it  is  the  result  of  their  virtual  exclusion,  by  the 
pew  system,  of  the  absence  of  sufficient  pastoral  visitation  in  the  evening 
hours,  when  alone  they  are  to  be  found  at  home,  and  of  other  causes 
which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  touch  upon.     It  is 
because  Lay  Ministration  may,  I  believe,  be  brought  to  bear  successfully 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  instead  of  competing,  as  some  seem  to 
fear  it  might  compete,  with  the  work  done  by  the  clergy  within  conse- 
crated walls,  that  I  plead  for  its  extension.     It  is  indeed  said  that  the 
educated  laity,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
do  not  show  any  great  desire  to  volunteer  for  such  work;   but    this 
holding  back  is,  I  submit,  due  not  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
possible  workers,   but  rather  to  the  hesitation  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  Lay  Ministrations  have  been  viewed,  and 
which  leads  the  layman  to  feel  that  he  is  rather  a  tolerated  subordinate 
than  a  welcome  yoke-fellow.     He  must  work,  it  is  true,  with  a  well- 
marked  ** differentia"  from  the  higher  calling  and  office  of  the  clergy, 
based  upon  the  sacramental  and  absolving  power  of  the  priest,  but  still 
he  must  work  with  them  side  by  side.    With  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  hope  that  a  fuller  use  of  the  ministrations  of  the  laity  may  be 
one  of  the  results  of  this  Carlisle  Congress,  I  will  leave  the  subject  in 
your  hands.  

The  Very  Rev.  Edward    Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Lichfield. 

The  subject  of  "  Lay  Ministration  "  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
more  especially  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  over- 
stepping my  appointed  limits,  if  I  ask  you  to  consider  it  with  me  for  a 
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few  moments  in  the  light  of  primitive  Christian  antiquity,  before  I 
proceed  to  deal  with  it  in  its  bearing  upon  the  present  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  National  Church  of  this  country. 

I  need  not  pause,  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  to  raise  the  question 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  distinction  between  the  Clergyman  (ciericus)^ 
and  the  Layman  {laictis).  Such  a  distinction  has  always  been  recognised 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  It  is  constantly  either  affirmed  or 
implied  in  the  writings  of  the  Early  Fathers.  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
sp^iks  of  it  as  existing  from  the  first  It  was,  in  fact,  derived  from  the 
Jewish  Church,  from  whence  it  was  adopted  into  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  Apostles. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament  the  term 
"  priests  *'  is  sometimes  applied  in  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people.  "  Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood,"*  says  St  Peter,  address- 
ing the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Dispersion.  And  it  is  plain  that  he  is 
here  taking  his  illustration  from  the  language  of  the  old  Covenant,  "  Ye 
shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.^f  So  that 
just  as  the  Jewish  people  of  old  were  described  collectively  as  a 
'*  dynasty  of  priests,"  in  like  manner  the  same  definition  was  handed  on 
by  an  inspired  Apostle  to  the  Christian  Church,  as  a  body,  from  the 
beginning.  This  general  description  of  Christians  is  recognised  by 
St  Jerome,  where  he  says  that  there  is  "  a  laical  priesthood."  But  then 
he  goes  on  to  explain  his  meaning  by  saying,  that  it  is  Christian  Bap- 
tism wherein  we  are  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  *'Sacerdotium 
laici,  id  est  baptisma."  j: 

It  must  further  be  remembered,  that  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity 
the  growth  of  the  Church  was  greatly  aided  and  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
fession and  exercise  of  miraculous  gifts.  These  gifts  were  not  confined 
to  any  particular  order  of  men  in  the  Church.  They  were  bestowed  by 
the  Divine  and  free  Spirit,  who  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will ;  and  they  were  employed  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Him  who  is 
the  God,  not  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church 
by  those  to  whom  they  were  imparted.  They  carried  with  them  their 
own  evidence  that  they  were  the  finger  of  God ;  but  they  were  not 
drawn  into  any  precedent  for  the  government  of  the  Church  after  they 
ceased,  and  the  Church  had  assumed  its  more  settled  form.  I  put  these 
aside,  therefore,  as  exceptional  and  temporary;  and  yet  I  find  that 
from  the  first  there  seems  to  have' been  some  recognition  of  ^'  lay  minis- 
trations," though  with  reserve,  and  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  seemed 
to  require  them.  TertuUian,  indeed,  allows  no  other  priesthood  to 
Laymen  save  that  they  might  baptize  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  where 
no  Priest  or  Deacon  might  be  at  hand.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
is  here  referring  to  the  state  of  things  in  a  Christian  community  which 
had  passed  out  of  its  elementary  state,  and  had  been  brought  under  a 
settled  government 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  rudimentary  condition  of  an  early 
Christian  community,  I  may  here  refer  to  the  interesting  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ethiopia. 

•  X  St.' Peter  ii.  9.  +  Exodus  xix.  6. 

t  Hieron.  Dial.  c.  Lucifer. 
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It  appears  that  Meropius,  a  Tynan  merchant  in  the  fourth  centmy, 
having  resolved  upon  a  voyage  of  adventure  to  India,  took  with  him 
two  young  men,  his  relatives,  both  of  them  Christians.  Their  names 
were  Frumentius  and  Edesius.  On  their  return  to  Phoenicia  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sea,  they  touched  at  an  Abyssinian  port  for  food  or  water. 
These  Abyssinians — Indians,  as  they  were  called  in  the  loose  language 
of  the  time — murdered  the  whole  ship's  company,  excepting  only  these 
two  young  men,  whom  they  found  reading  and  meditating  apart  from 
the  rest.  These  barbarians,  struck  with  their  appearance,  spared  their 
lives,  and  carried  them  off  as  prizes  to  their  king.  The  king  looked 
favourably  upon  them,  and  in  due  time  appointed  them  to  places  of 
trust  in  his  kmgdom.  They  soon  gained  influence,  and  used  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  offered  to  them  for  making  known  the  faith  of  Christ  in 
that  country.  They  made  many  converts.  They  instructed  the  young 
prince  of  Ethiopia,  and  he  embraced  Christianity.  After  he  had 
reached  man's  estate,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Frumentius  and  Edesius  returned  to  Syria,  where  Edesius 
remained,  and  became  a  priest  of  the  Church  at  Tyre ;  while  Frumen- 
tius, anxious  about  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia,  repaired  at 
once  to  Alexandria,  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Athanasius, 
earnestly  entreating  him  to  incorporate  these  Ethiopians  into  the 
general  organisation  of  the  Church.  The  result  was  that  Frumentius 
himself  was  consecrated  their  Bishop,  and  so  obtained  the  distinction  of 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 

It   seems   plain   from  this  and  other  similar  examples  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  Christian  laymen  were  often  its  pioneers,  pre- 
paring the  way  by  preaching  and  baptizing.    But  as  soon  as,  in  any 
district,  sufficient  numbers  had  been  converted,  ecclesiastical  rulers  were 
appointed  over  them,  whose  special  office'  it  became  to  guide  and 
instruct    them  in  heavenly  things.      And  so  the  broad  distinction 
appeared  between  the  Clergyman  and  the  Layman.    Sometimes  more 
license,  and   sometimes   less,  was   given  to  laymen,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   It   was  not   unusual   for   a  Bishop   to  give   a  general 
commission   to  a  Layman  to  preach,  the  Bishop  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  of  withdrawing  such  commission  when  he  saw  fit     Origen,  for 
example,  was  so  appointed  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.      But  as 
the  Church  developed  more  and  more  its  settled  form  of  government, 
the  three  permanent  Orders  of  the  Christian  ministry  stood  out  more  and 
more  clearly  in  their  due  rank  and  subordination ;  and  then  not  even 
Deacons  were  always  allowed  to  preach ;  but  only  with  permission  from 
their  Bishop.    And  I  need  not  remind  you  that  t}iis  is  the  written  rule 
of  the  English  Church  to  this  day,  as  set  forth  in  our  Ordinal ;  although 
in  consequence  of  the  great  demands  now  made  upon  our  Priests,  this 
rule  is  seldom  acted  upon.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  Church  in  primitive  times  the  liberty  of 
preaching,  which  was  not  always  granted  even  to  the  Deacon,  should 
have  been  generally  denied  to  the  Layman. 

Now,  in  applying  these  principles  and  precedents  to  the  state  of  our 
National  Church  at  the  present  time,  I  think  it  will  be  at  once  admitted 
that  in  many  parts  of  this  island  the  condition  of  our  Church  is 
abnormal.  Here  we  are,  hastening  onwards  to  the  close  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  in  a  country  which  has  enjoyed  the  light  of  Christianity 
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for  some  1,500  years,  but  in  many  parts  of  which  that  light  has  become 
shadowed  and  sdmost  obscured,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  vast  in- 
crease of  our  population,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply 
of  Churches  and  Clergymen.  Our  ancient  and  invaluable  parochial 
system,  which  may  be  regarded  as  dating  from  the  seventh  century,  has 
in  very  many  districts  been  almost  swamped.  Arrangements  which 
sufficed  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  England  when  the  population  did 
not  exceed  one  million  (as  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest),  or 
«ven  when  it  had  reached  four  millions  and  a  half  (as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.))  have  become  less  and  less  adequate,  as  the  population 
has  been  advancing  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio  since  that  time.  And 
now,  notwithstanding  the  noble  efforts  of  the  last  half  century  to  over- 
take the  arrears  of  spiritual  deficiency,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  popula- 
tion of  at  least,*26,ooo,ooo,  not  distributed  evenly  over  the  whole  country, 
but  accumulated  for  the  most  part  in  dense  masses,  in  the  Metropolis, 
in  Birmingham,  in  Manchester,  in  Leeds,  in  our  seaports,  in  all  our 
^reat  centres  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  industry.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  vast  and  increasing  population  the  parochial  system 
in  many  districts  has  been  almost  stifled ;  and  although  much  has  been 
<lone  since  the  conscience  of  the  Church  has  been  stirred  to  a  sense  of 
the  necessity,  at  first  by  the  building  of  proprietary  chapels  (a  poor 
expedient  at  best),  more  recently  by  district  churches,  and  still  more 
effectually  by  chapels-of-ease,  mission  churches,  and  mission  rooms, 
administered  from  the  old  parish  churches  as  centres,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  some  5,000,000  of  our 
people  "  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  For  these  5,000,000,  if  you 
allow  one  clergyman  for  every  2,000,  there  are  wanting  at  once  some 
2,500  more  clergy,  while  our  population  is  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
350,000  a  year. 

This  condition  of  things  points  beyond  question  to  the  need  of 
agencies  of  an  exceptional  kind,  if  these  neglected  masses  are  to  be 
gathered  into  the  fold ;  and  I  think  that  no  reasonable  person  will  deny 
that  even  if  the  2,500  additional  Clergy  were  at  once  granted  of  God's 
mercy  to  our  labouring  Church,  the  present  necessity  demands  a  large 
and  liberal  employment  of  lay  ministrations.  The  work  of  the  Church 
of  England  cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  done  without 
them.  And,  indeed,  I  know  of  no  reason  in  the  abstract  why  laymen 
should  not  be  employed  as  pioneers  or  subalterns  to  supplement  the 
stated  ministry,  whether  in  our  dense  populations  or  in  the  remote  and 
scattered  hamlets  of  our  country  parishes.  If  there  be  a  reason  against 
it  in  our  Church,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  want  of  a  due 
recognition  of  the  Sacramental  system,  and  a  disbelief  in  the  reality  of 
the  Christian  priesthood.  A  strong  Church  system,  such  as  that  which 
is  exhibited  in  our  Prayer  Book,  will  bear  that  which  would  be  fatal  to  a 
weak  one.  Bring  out  the  distinction  so  clearly  marked  in  our  Ordinal 
between  the  Priest  and  the  Deacon ;  exhibit  the  true  scriptural  functions 
of  the  priesthood  as  alone  charged  with  the  message  of  absolution,  and 
as  alone  having  authority  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion ;  and  the 
Church  can  then  with  far  less  risk  relax  her  rule  with  regard  to  lay 
preaching.*    She  need  not  then  fear  lest  the  broad  distinction  between 

*  See  a  Paper  by  the  author,  read  at  the  Wolverhampton  Church  Congress,  1S67,  on 
*' Hindrances  to  Church  Progress." 
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the  Clergyman  and  the  Layman  might  be  obscured  because  the  Layman 
was  permitted  to  give  a  Cottage  lecture,  or  to  preach  in  the  open  air  to 
those  who  never  enter  our  churches,  or  to  conduct  a  service  in  a  Mission 
Room.  * 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  latent  energy  amongst  our 
good  and  devoted  Church  Laymen,  only  waiting  to  be  called  forth  on  be- 
half of  the  neglected  masses  of  our  people.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  only 
point  to  the  self-denying,  persevering,  and  successful  labours  of  Mr. 
Mackeson  at  Hampstead.  Other  examples  at  once  occur  to  me.  There 
is  Mr.  Edward  P.  Monckton,  of  Fineshade  Abbey,  Northamptonshire. 
Mr.  Monckton  has,  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, for  some  time  past  conducted  a  mission  service  in  a  hayloft 
which  he  has  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  for  his  neighbours  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  any  church.  I  may  also  refer  to  the  pious  zeal  of  a  friend 
of  mine  near  Lichfield,  Mr.  George  Fox,  of  Elmhurst,  who  being  some 
two  miles  from  his  Parish  Church,  has  at  his  own  cost  built  a  Mission 
Room  upon  his  estate,  where,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, he  gathers  together  his  neighbours  and  dependents  every  Sunday 
evening,  and  conducts  a  simple  service,  such  as  a  Layman  may  under- 
take, and  concludes  with  a  carefully  prepared  address,  which  b  listened 
'  to  with  much  interest  by  those  for  whom  he  so  kindly  and  unostenta- 
tiously provides  this  weekly  instruction. 

There  are,  I  doubt  not,  other  similar  examples  elsewhere ;  and  I 
believe  that  they  would  soon  be  multiplied  if  our  good  Christian  lay- 
men had  the  opportunity,  and  were  encouraged  to  make  use  of  it. 

But  I  am  no  less  persuaded  that,  if  I  except  the  reading  of  the 
Lessons  in  Church  (for  I  need  not  refer  to  the  custom  which  prevails, 
in  some  of  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation,  of  Lay  Vicars  taking 
part  with  the  Priest  Vicars  in  saying  the  first  portion  of  the  Litany,  a 
custom  which  I  fancy  may  be  traced  up  to  the  old  Pre-reformation 
Minor  Orders  of  the  Church),  if,  I  say,  we  except  the  reading  of  the 
Lessons  in  Church,  the  great  majority  of  our  devout  Laymen  would  shrink 
by  a  kind  of  religious  instinct  from  ministeriog  in  consecrated  buildings. 
There  may  possibly  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  present  necessity 
may  excuse  such  an  innovation.  But  having  myself  serious  doubts  as 
to  its  legality,  I  cannot  think  that  it  ought  to  be  introduced  under  any 
circumstances  until,  after  due  deliberation  and  with  sufficient  safeguards, 
it  shall  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  this  Church  and  Realm. 

My  objections  to  it  are  mainly  these — that  Lay  ministrations  in  the 
church  would  tend  to  confound  the  distinction  so  clearly  marked  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Primitive  Church  between  the  Clergyman  and  the 
Layman.  Then,  further,  if  lay  ministrations  are  once  introduced  into  our 
churches,  where  is  their  limit  to  be.  How  easily  might  the  boundary 
line  be  passed  when  the  church  doors  are  once  opened  to  them  ! 
How  much  confusion  and  discord  might  ensue !  But  again,  there 
is  surely  something  due  to  the  feelings  of  faithful  and  loyal  church- 
men, who  must  be  assumed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  maintaining 
primitive  order  and  rule  in  our  Church.  I  believe  that  this  great  body 
(rightly  designated  as  the  "backbone"  of  the  Church  of  England), 
while  they  fully  admit  the  present  necessity,  and  thankfully  welcome  the 
ministrations  of  faithful  laymen  within  their  proi)er  sphere,  would  unite 
in  deprecating  their  ministrations  in  consecrated  buildings  as  a  novelty 
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not  justified  by  necessity,  and  likely  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  much 
confusion  and  disorder  in  the  church. 

To  sum  up  all,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  true  remedies 
for  our  present  •  needs  appear  to  me  to  be  included,  under  God's 
blessing,  in  these  three  things — Firstly,  in  a  more  extensive  adoption 
of  Lay  Ministration,  whether  in  the  highways  or  in  unconsecrated 
buildings,  where  the  wanderers  may  be  gathered  in,  and  gradually 
educated,  by  simple  services  and  simple  teaching,  to  appreciate  the 
exalted  worship  set  forth  in  our  incomparable  Prayer  Book  ;  Secondly, 
in  a  wider  and  more  systematic  development  of  our  good  old  parochial 
system ;  Thirdly,  in  a  constant,  abiding  recollection,  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  Christ's  Church,  that  we  are  **  kings  and  priests  unto  God  ;" 
and  that  as  from  the  Thessalonian  Christians  of  old,  so  from  each  one 
of  us  there  should  ever  be  sounding  forth  the  word  of  the  Lord,  trumpet 
like,  making  itself  heard  and  felt  wherever  we  go. 

Thus  may  we  hope  that  in  these  latter  days  Christianity  amongst  us 
may  recover  more  of  its  own  self-propagating  power,  and  that  thus, 
through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  no  human  efforts  or 
secondary  agencies  can  avail,  there  may  be  restored  to  our  Church,  in 
increasing  measures,  her  rightful  influence  as  the  National  Church  of 
this  land. 
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Temperance  Society. 

By  "Lay  Ministration"  I  mean*  Service  in  the  Church  of  England 
open  to  all  her  members,  without  reference  to  class,  birth,  or  position, 
even  though  they  be  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  By 
"Service"  I  assume  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  not  theoretical,  but 
practical — not  utilitarian,  but  spiritual.  Laymen,  therefore,  have  no 
time,  and  less  inclination,  to  enter  the  arena  of  controversy.  Such 
energy  as  they  can  spare  must  be  spent  in  **  soul-winning,"  and,  happily, 
in  these  latter  days,  there  is  an  increasing  desire  to  assist  the  clergy  in 
this  the  noblest  object  of  human  toil. 

The  Church  needs  far  more  systematic  and  effective  help  from  her 
laity  than  she  gets.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  statistics  of  the 
iireligion  of  the  day.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  vast  crowd  of  souls 
that  never  attend  Divine  worship  of  any  sort,  and  yet  not  committed 
avowedly  to  open  unbelief.  It  is  not  so  much  dissent  from  or  denial  of 
the  faith,  as  habitual  neglect  of  its  offices,  symbols,  and  ministrations, 
that  affright  us.  Multitudes  who  have  made  no  choice  as  between  faith 
and  no  faith,  who  do  not  rank  among,  professed  enemies  of  the  Church, 
but  who  seldom  or  ever  cross  its  threshold — these  constitute,  religiously 
speaking,  the  remarkable  feature  of  modem  society.  Wedded  to  old 
customs,  they  ask  for  Christian  baptism  and  Christian  burial;  they 
observe  in  a  holiday  sense  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Eastertide,  but 
they  offer  no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  institution  of  our 
common  Christianity.  Yet  these  masses  vote  at  the  polling  booth,  fill 
our  schools,  throng  our  streets,  crowd  the  avenues  of  industry,  and 
enter  as  a  controlling  power  into  the  whole  structure  of  our  social  and 
political  life. 
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However  much  the  Church  is  doing,  it  is  sad  to  think  how  littlc^ 
comparatively,  she  is  doing  to  reach  the  huge  aggregate  which  we  speak 
of  as  the  ^^  masses P  Our  parishes,  Sunday  schools,  and  missions  only 
touch  its  outer  rim.  Our  clergy  are  absorbed  in  the  care  of  their  ilocks» 
and,  indeed,  are  over-weighted  with  labour.  Each  one  follows  up  and 
ministers  to  those  who  of  their  own  choice  come  under  his  care.  He 
does  the  best  he  can  for  them,  and,  indeed,  can  do  no  more.  For 
every  want  there  should  be  a  supply  from  the  Church's  boundless 
treasury,  and  here  is  a  want  that  cries  aloud  for  relief.  If  her  official 
ministry  cannot  further  be  drawn  upon,  she  must  draw  from  the  un- 
official ministry  of  those  who  in  baptism  have  pledged  themselves  to  be 
soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Who  shall  measure  the  capabilities  and  spiritual 
energy  that  might  be  transformed  into  living  power — to-day  latent  in  the 
Church's  faithful  laity — in  men  and  women  occupied  as  their  life 
vocation  in  all  the  pursuits  of  secular  life,  and  yet  endowed  with  many 
excellent  gifts,  waiting  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Church's  ministry. 
What  is  the  present  scope  in  the  services  of  the  Church  for  such 
workers  of  varied  ability?  Laymen  can  sing  in  the  choir  if  they 
happen  to  be  musical ;  they  can  act  as  sidesmen  or  wardens ;  they  can 
ring  bells,  if  there  is  more  than  one ;  show  people  into  seats,  or  assist  in 
collecting  the  offertory.  Here  and  there,  too  (though  the  practice  is 
not  so  common  as  it  might  be,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  the  Premier  of 
England),  they  can  read  the  lessons,  but  this  is  the  extent  of  lay  help 
within  the  services  of  the  Church  itself.  Some  of  us  are  not  anxious  to 
add  to  these  privileges,  though  bold  enough  to  predict  that,  with  the 
onward  march  of  events,  the  time  will  come  when  our  churches  will 
have  to  be  used  much  more  frequently  than  they  are  for  parochial 
religious  purposes,  such  as  missionary  annual  meetings,  temperance 
festivals,  Sunday  school  anniversaries,  lectures  upon  Church  defence. 
Christian  evidence,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  the  germ  of  nearly  all  faith- 
ful lay  ministration  lies  in  the  Sunday  School  ;  and,  thank  God,  the 
Church  of  England  can  command  an  army  of  voluntary  teachers  who 
labour  ungrudgingly  to  preserve  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  I  look  back 
upon  six  years  of  such  work  in  Westminster  wich  the  late  Lord  Hatherley 
as  a  fellow-teacher,  with  feelings  of  holy  joy.  .  .  Mission  services  are 
opportunities  for  laymen  who  feel  a  strong  desire  to  work  and  speak  for 
God,  but  the  Church  of  England  has  not  yet  developed  these  to  the 
extent  she  might  How  often  does  it  happen  that  one  or  two  good 
laymen  start  such  services,  and  are  left  alone  with  little  visible  sympathy 
from  quarters  where  they  have  a  right  to  expect  it  ?  If  the  work  goes 
ahead  too  fast,  down  comes  the  wet  blanket  of  "objections,"  which 
gather  thicker  and  faster  till  the  workers  are  chilled,  and  the  work 
frozen.  The  truth  is,  in  many  places  laymen  must  not  be  too  earnest^ 
so  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  find  a  pathway  for  themselves. 
The  crying  need  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  place  for  a  recog- 
nised ^  itinerant  ministry,"  which  might  be  available  for  reaching  and 
bringing  in  the  masses  to  the  regular  means  of  grace.  Our  rulers  in 
spiritual  affairs  can  bequeath  no  grander  legacy  to  the  Church  than 
to  give  this,  in  the  firm  belief  that  we  laymen  have  no  intention  of 
encroaching  upon  the  well-guarded  rights  of  her  ordained  ministry. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  laity  have  any  burning  desire  to  preach  ia 
churches,  though  I  cannot  see  why,  if  it  be  permissible  for  properly 
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qualified  laymen  to  give  addresses  upon  Biblical  subjects  in  churches 
to  children,  it  should  be  other  than  permissible  occasionally  to  address 
adults.  One  thing  is  certain — their  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  best  proof  the  laity  urge  in  any  claims  for  justice.  The 
Church  has  lost  many  earnest  and  godly  sons  who  could  not  be  silent 
in  their  working  and  speaking  for  God.  Hundreds  remain  because 
they  hope  for  l^ge  and  liberal  reforms  which  will  give  greater  room 
for  Christian  activity,  and  which,  were  they  so  minded,  they  could 
very  easily  find  elsewhere. 

What  is  wanted  is  greater  elasticity  in  the  Church  services — a  careful 
utilisation  and  training  of  working-men  to  work  under  the  clergy  as 
evangelists,  and  properly  organised  open-air  services  in  the  fine  summer 
evenings.  Don't  let  us  be  afraid  of  aggressive  Christianity.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  condemn  the  doings  of  the  "  Church  Army,"  or  even 
Mr.  Booth's  followers — condemnation  which  I  dare  to  say  involves 
responsibility,  unless  the  critics  have  nothing  else  to  propose. 

If  there  is  a  want  of  real  scope  in  churches  for  the  ministration  of 
la3rmeny  there  is  happily  no  limit  to  these  efforts  in  other  buildings.  I 
see  no  reason  why  Chiu'ch  mission  services  for  the  people  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  every  large  town  in  theatres  or  music  halls,  and  why  the 
Church  should  not  take  the  lead  in  these  services.  If  I  give  my  own 
experience  here,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  seeming  egotism.  I  only 
allude  to  the  work  in  South  London  in  the  hope  that  our  successes  or 
failures  may  be  improved  upon  by  others.  Early  in  the  year  1881,  I 
went  one  evening  with  the  revered  chairman  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  Victoria  Coffee 
Music  Hall,  New  Cut,  London.  The  old  "  Vic."  was  formerly  a  verit- 
able plague  spot,  notorious  for  blood-thirsty  drama.  It  is  now  the 
centre  of  much  useful  work,  both  secular  and  religious.  While  there 
we  heard  from  the  active  hon.  secretary*^  that  application  had 
been  received  from  undesirable  quarters  for  the  hire  of  the  hall  on 
Sunday  evenings.  After  much  prayerful  consideration  I  went  to  Selsdon 
Park  the  next  day,  and  laid  the  matter,  together  with  certain  proposals, 
before  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  His  lordship  most  heartily  entered 
into  the  project,  and  advised  the  formation  of  a  small  committee  who 
should  take  the  hall  for  a  three  months'  probationary  period  for  Sunday 
services.  He  further  headed  the  subscription  list,  and  promised  to 
preach  at  the  opening  service,  held  on  February,  nth,  1881.  At  this 
service  (such  was  the  valued  assistance  given  by  friends)  the  three 
months  rental  had  been  promised,  £,2^  paid  for  hymn  books,  and 
enough  was  in  hand  to  continue  the  work  an  extra  month.  The  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  closed  the  four  months  services  with  a  singularly  impressive 
and  earnest  address  on  Sunday  evening.  May  29,  1881.  The  lesson  of 
this  effort  seemed  to  be  *'  Go  forward ; "  and  encouraged  by  many 
visible  successes,  the  committee  took  the  Hall  for  three  years  con- 
tinuous services,  the  first  of  which  was  held  on  Sunday,  September  11, 
1 88 1,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  again  the  preacher.  Every 
Sunday  evening  since  for  three  years  in  summer  and  winter  large  con- 
gregations have  gathered  in  the  old  "  Vic,"  and  when  the  course  con- 
cluded a  month  ago,  the  committee  received  a  memorial,  eight  yards  in 
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length,  signed  by  600  costermongers,  coal-heavers,  frequenters  of  the 
lodging-houses,  tradespeople  of  the  Cut,  labourers,  artisans,  and  me- 
chanics, begging  that  the  hall  might  not  be  closed.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
M.P.  (himself  a  Nonconformist),  generously  promised  ^^25  a  year  for 
another  three  years,  and  mainly  through  his  influence  the  rental  was 
reduced  from  ;^3oo  a  year  to  ;^25o.  .  .  "Wait  a  little," 
said  the  secularists,  "these  people  will  never  be  able  to  go  on 
because  of  the  money  difficulty."  That  was  a  challenge  which 
could  hardly  go  unaccepted  by  the  wealthiest  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom. Lord  Mount-Temple,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and  Liver- 
pool, Canon  Body,  Captain  Seton  Churchill,  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge, 
and  others  took  it  up,. and  the  Church  of  England  is  now  in  possession 
of  a  real  mission  field  for  the  evangelisation  of  heathens  at  home,  many 
of  whom  are  as  much  neglected  in  spiritual  things  as  if  they  lived  and 
died  in  the  middle  of  Africa. 

This  is  all  very  interesting,  some  will  say,  but  what  about  results? 
The  question  is  both  legitimate  and  fair.  Some  think  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  reckon  either  profits  or  losses  in  the  Lord's  work,  but  I  am  in- 
discreet enough  to  think  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  look  for  results 
in  spiritual  things  as  in  temporal.  It  is  ground  upon  which  we  must 
tread  softly,  lest  exaggerations  creep  in,  or  successes  tempt  us  to  become 
"puffed  up"  with  spiritual  pride.  Experience,  too,  shows  that  it  is  only 
safe  to  speak  with  certainty,  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead.  As  far 
as  the  Sunday  services  have  influenced  the  neighbourhood,  the  police 
tell  us  the  convictions -in  the  "Cut"  between  Saturday  night  and  Monday 
morning  have  been  reduced  from  1 7  to  3.  Our  average  congregations 
are  between  800  and  1,000  people,  of  whom  about  6  to  i  are  men. 
The  monthly  prayer-meeting  attendances  have  grown  from  76  to  400. 
Among  our  "trophies"  are  atheists,  drunkards,  wife-beaters,  thieves,  out- 
casts, and  hosts  of  others.  Many  adults  have  been  publicly  baptized  in 
the  neighbouring  churches,  and  this  year,  in  January  and  April,  123  have 
gathered  around  the  Holy  Table  as  devout  communicants.  Bands  of 
workers  have  gone  forth  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  every  talent,  and 
every  musical  instrument,  too,  been  pressed  into  the  services  of  God. 
There  is  only  one  paid  agent  (himself  a  working-man),  who  visits  40 
workshops,  factories,  and  wharfs  every  week.  The  people  join  together 
in  repeating  the  General  Confession,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  General 
Thanksgiving,  and  their  devotion  and  attention  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Seven  Bishops  have  preached  from  the  stage,  and  men  of  all 
schools  of  thought  (losing  sight  of  the  paltry  shibboleths  which  have  too 
long  separated  brother-workers)  have  proclaimed  ruin  by  the  Fall, 
redemption  by  the  Blood,  and  sanctification  by  the  indwelling  Spirit. 
In  addition  to  this,  in  three  years,  1,300  members  have  been  enrolled  as 
total  abstainers  in  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society. 

What  laymen  have  been  doing  in  South  London  may  be  done  in 
every  large  town ;  and  this  would  give  proof  to  the  world  that,  after  all, 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  great  Salvation  Army,  determined,  if 
needs  be,  to  go  outside  her  parochial  agencies,  and  adapt  her  machinery 
to  catch  the  great  residuum  of  those  who  never  enter  the  House  of  God. 
I  have  only  two  words  of  caution  to  any  who  may  enter  upon  such 
a  work.      Firstly,   be  loyal  to   the  parochial  ckrgy,  by  working  with 
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and  for  them,  remembering  always  that  mission  services  are  not 
intended  to  establish  settled  congregations,  but  only  to  create  a  thirst 
for  more  advanced  church  worship,  especially  that  great  central  act  of 
worship,  the  Holy  Communion.  Let  the  clergy  head  such  movement  if 
they  will,  and  preach  whenever  there  is  a  fitting  opportunity.  Secondly, 
be  loyal  to  the  Churchy  by  using  her  Liturgy  (in  a  shortened  form),  by 
reading  her  appointed  Lessons,  and  keeping  her  great  Festivals,  such  as 
Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Good  Friday.  Our  preachers  at 
the  Victoria,  both  lay  and  clerical,  are  all  churchmen ;  and  in  this  not 
sectarian,  but  national.  ''  Unsectarianism ''  is  a  very  elastic  term,  and 
hardly  applicable  to  those  who  profess  allegiance  to  articles  of  faith. 
As  churchmen,  we  had  better  recognise  the  fact  that  all  will  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  us;  but  then  differences  are  possible  without  division — 
unity  without  unison — and  charity  without  co-operation.  There  are 
churchmen  who  believe .  that,  amid  all  the  existing  vice  and  sin,  there 
is,  thank  God,  room  enough  for  all  workers. 

To  encourage  lay  work  in  parishes  generally,  I  would  suggest  the  for- 
marion  of  a  thoroughly  representative  Church  Council,  meeting,  say 
quarterly,  for  friendly  conference  with  the  clergy  upon  all  matters  con- 
nected with  aggressive -Church  work,  and  especially  for  the  origination 
and  organisation  of  Evangelical  efforts.    Might  there  not  be,  too,  in 
every  parish,  a  Saturday  evening  prayer-meeting,  conducted,  if  neces- 
sary, by  laymen,  and  never  exceeding  one  hour  in  length  ?     Here  I 
would  venture  to  draw  attention  to  one  of   the  best  channels   for 
developing  lay  helpers,  always  to  be  found  in  the  well-worked  Paro- 
chial Temperance    Society.      The    National  Church    would    be  un- 
worthy the  name  if  she  does  not  retain  the  position  she  now  occupies 
at  the  head  of  the  great  temperance  movement.    Humanly  speaking, 
there  is  no  arm  long  enough  to  reach  the  drunkard  unless  it  be  by 
the  special  agency  of  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society.      It  is  idle  to  shelter  our  apathy  in  this  matter  behind  the 
stock    objections  of  the   "Church  the  great  Temperance  Society," 
"  rabid  advocacy,"   "  manichaeism,"  fanatical  total  abstinence,  and  the 
like,  when  the  vice  of  intemperance  fairly  neutralises  our  efforts  to 
bring  the  people  to  Christ,  and  fosters  and  feeds  fifteen  out  of  twenty 
other  sins,  which,  but  for  the  appetite  for  drink,  need  not  exist  at  all. 
•*  Do  something,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  "  if  our  temperance 
work  is  wrong,  show  us  a  more  excellent  way  ;  if  it  be  right,  hold  your 
peace  and  join  in  it."    The  Church  of  England  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
it  can  never  repay  to  one  whose  name  in  the  ages  to  come  will  live  in 
everlasting  remembrance.     I  mean  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  Canon  Ellison.      Speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  lay  help  from  a  temperance  standpoint,  the  Canon  says  : — 

"  Of  all  the  results  of  the  temperance  work  in  Windsor,  during  the 
fifteen  years  that  I  was  carrying  it  on  there,  not  the  least  remarkable 
was  the  number  of  lay  helpers  in  all  ranks  of  society  that  it  was  con- 
tinually raising  up.  The  men  who  were  rescued  became  devoted 
missionaries  to  their  fellow-working  men,  constantly  bringing  in  new 
recmits,  and  then  doing  their  best  to  establish  them  in  the  faith.  This 
was  true,  among  others,  of  the  soldiers,  two  of  whom  are  now  police- 
court  missionaries.    One  of  these,  since  I  left  Windsor,  has  given  me 
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the  names  of  eleven  of  his  old  comrades  who  have  bought  their  dis- 
charge, and  are  engaged  in  similar  work.  With  the  Scripture-reader, 
National  School-master,  and  superintendent  of  the  boys'  Sunday  school 
associated  with  me  as  total  abstainers,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  large 
number  of  our  young  men  should  enter  life  as  abstainers.  They  always 
referred  to  this  as  giving  them  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  Christian 
life.  From  their  ranks  I  obtained  a  constant  supply  of  Sunday  school 
teachers — ^fourteen  out  of  sixteen,  if  I  remember  right,  when  I  left ;  and 
some  of  these  are  now  at  work  as  missionaries  and  Christian  laymen 
at  home  and  abroad,  reproducing  this  life  among  others  which  they  had 
entered  upon  at  home." 

Such  testimony  might  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  But  why  enlarge. 
President  Garfield  says  :  "  It  is  no  honour  simply  to  enter  the  arena — 
the  garland  is  for  those  who  contend."  What  think  you  of  those  who 
call  themselves  soldiers,  but  who  never  practice  endurance  upon  the 
battlefield,  nor  display  heroism  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  who 
cannot  exhibit  so  much  as  a  single  scar  for  Jesus.  Such  may,  perhaps, 
be  saved,  but  shall  they  ever  be  crowned  ?    I  trow  not. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  Chairman  of  the  Church  Army 

Committee. 

I  WILL  Speak  first  in  reference  to  Lav  Ministrations  in  the  Church.  We  of  the 
Church  Army,  working  in  the  streets  and  amongst  the  most  neglected  people,  as  loyal 
servants  of  our  vicar,  find  it  very  hard  to  get  the  drunken,  the  blasphemers,  and  the 
careless  up  narrow  courts,  and  then,  perhaps,  up  some  stairs  to  our  mission  room, 
while  there  is  the  church  in  the  very  best  and  most  convenient  position,  but  in  many 
cases  closed  from  one  Sunday  night  until  the  next  Sunday  morning.  I  would  ask 
whether  lay  ministrations,  under  th^  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  control  of  the 
vicar,  cannot  be  allowed  in  the  church  buildings  ?  On  behalf  of  these  poor  people, 
I  plead  for  a  part  of  the  church.  Let  us  have  the  nave,  with  perhaps  the  chancel 
curtained  off,  so  that  the  poor  outcast  to  whom  that  church  belongs — quite  as  much 
as  to  you,  may  have  a  place  where  he  may  be  easily  led  into  from  his  worldly  haunts. 
I  have  a  tremendous  ciienieU  for  whom  I  plead  ;  my  pulpit  is  generally  outside  the 
public-house  door ;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  people  up  a  court,  and  then  even  some* 
times  upstairs  to  our  various  rooms  ;  we  lose  many  on  the  way,  while,  if  we  could  only 
use  the  church  many  more  would  be  won.  If  the  careless  were  brought  back  to  the  fold 
in  the  very  building  of  the  church,  they  would  regard  it  as  a  sacred  spot,  and  they  would 
believe  in  the  Church  of  England  as  the  church  that  had  wooed  them  back.  We  want 
the  church  for  our  lay  services.  Our  people  cannot  be  induced  to  come  r^ularly  for 
lon£  services ;  but  they  are  all  regular  communicants ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Preston^ 
we  had  95  communicants  last  Sunday.  We  do  not  understand  such  a  thing  as  a  non- 
communicating  churchman.  Our  people  delight  in  an  early  prayer-meeting  already, 
but  it  would  oe  much  better  in  the  church ;  it  is  usually  followed  at  8  a.m.,  by  the 
Holy  Communion.  Now,  I  do  not  only  plead  for  the  churches  for  the  use  of 
authorised  lay  mission  services,  but  for  prayer  meetings,  in  which  the  laity,  under  due 
control,  may  take  part.  Another  point  tnat  I  would  venture  to  leave  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  Congress,  arising  from  the  large  numbers  often  coming  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion of  members  of  the  Church  Army,  where  there  is  only  one  officiating  minister, 
is,  why  it  should  not  be  possible  for  duly  licensed  laymen  to  assist  in  and  expedite 
the  service  ?  If  the  Celebration  last  very  long  in  the  early  moming,  it  gradually  affects 
the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  though  individually  it  might  not  be  admitted.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  way  to  this  Heavenly  Feast,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  remove 
it  ?    I  would  ask  whether  our  graveyards  should  only  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  ? 
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Why  should  not  moveable  mission  rooms  be  built  up  in  them,  and  thus  save  the  heavy 
rent  now  paid  for  a  place,  perhaps  up  some  back  street  ?  A  publicly-situated  grave 
yard — and  there  are  many  of  them,  with  a  moveable  iron  building  in  one  comer, 
would  be  of  great  use  in  leading  people  to  higher  and  better  things.  I  will  leave  that 
suggestion  with  the  Congress.  With  regard  to  another  form  of  lay  work,  I  will  give 
an  instance  of  a  difficulty.  Look  at  a  man,  whom  we  will  call  **Bill  Sykes,"  who 
has  been  brought  back  into  the  fold,  through  the  efforts,  may  be,  of  the  district  visitor 
and  the  vicar's  Bible  class.  Bill  Sykes  soon  wants  to  do  something  for  God,  and  he 
goes  to  the  vicar  and  asks  for  work.  The  vicar  says  he  will  try  and  find  something  for 
him,  bat  does  not ;  in  fact  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  Bill.  But  the  chapel 
people  hear  of  Bill  Sykes,  and  ask  him  to  take  a  week-night  service,  and  say  a  word. 
Bill  says  he  cannot  read,  to  which  they  say — "  learn  off  a  few  verses,  and  hold  up 
your  book  like  a  man."  Bill  does  learn  a  few  verses  and  a  h3rmn  or  two,  and  holds 
up  his  book  like  a  man.  Well  the  people  like  him,  and  he  is  sent  for  again  and  again, 
and  at  last  our  own  baptized  brother  becomes  a  Primitive  Methodist  **  exhorter,  and 
then,  when  he  can  read  and  write,  a  ''Methodist  local  preacher."  That  is  a  man 
who  might  have  been  of  great  use  in  the  lay  ministration  of  the  parish,  but  who 
became  a  Dissenter,  because  no  work  was  found  for  him  in  the  Church.  Such  a  man 
is  of  untold  value  to  get  his  late  companions  out  of  the  public-house  into  the  church. 
It  does  not  matter  that  he  cannot  read  or  write,  if  he  can  speak,  and  his  speech  'is 
endorsed  by  a  godly  life.  I  have  seen  a  whole  public-house  full  emptied  into  a  mis- 
sion hall  by  such  lay  ministration.  With  reference  to  the  general  subject,  the  class 
of  laymen  I  have  been  speaking  of,  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  open  street, 
both  winter  as  well  as  summer,  for  if  in  the  cold  and  wet  weather  loungers  will  stand 
with  their  backs  against  the  public-house,  it  is  surely  not  for  the  Christian  soldier  to 
flinch  on  account  of  externals.  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  clergy  will  only  encour^^e 
and  develop  this  lower  form  of  lay  ministration,  instead  of  suspecting  it,  they  will 
gradually  cause  separatism  to  fade  away,  and  not  be  accused  so  much  of  dragging 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  mud,  as  of  bringing  some  of  the  mud  into  the  Church 
of  England. 


E.  P.  MONCKTON,  Esq.,  Fineshade  Abbey,  Stamford. 

There  is  indeed  an  urgent  need  of  lay  help  to  aid  the  Church  in  evangelising  the 
masses,  but  I  differ  strongly  from  some  others,  on  one  and  that  a  most  essential 
point — their  ministration  m  consecrated  buildings.  These  are  times  of  great  excite- 
ment and  perplexity,  and  we  should  do  nothing  to  undermine  or  bring  into  contempt 
Ordination  and  Holy  Orders.  There  is  danger  under  an  acknowledged  want  of  in- 
creased appliances  of  men  and  services,  of  losing  sight  of  recognised  order  and  dis- 
cipline, of  creating  innovations  that  may  destroy  established  principles.  Consecrate 
buildings  should  have  the  ministrations  of  consecrated  ministers  ;  churches  should  be 
reserved  for  ministrations  of  authority.  An  ordained  ministry  is  vital  and  essential 
to  the  existence  and  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  we  must  not  break 
down  the  value  of  Ordination  and  the  wide  difference  between  a  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  a  Nonconformist  minister.  A  priest  speaks  with  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  his  office ;  a  layman  with  that  of  his  personal  character,  influence 
and  intellect,  both  are  formed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  not  in  the  same  way, 
representing  her  or  bound  by  her  decrees.  The  pith  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  rite 
oiOrdination  and  the  Grace  of  Holy  Orders.  We  should  read  the  23rd  Article  of  our 
Church,  ^  together  with  our  Ordination  service,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity — for  one  assumes  that  the  proposed  course  would  be  legal.  Shall  we 
destroy  the  value  of  Ordination,  and  lose  sight  of  ordained  and  non-ordained  persons  ! 
Should  we  not  thus  revive  a  contempt  of  the  clergy,  and  would  not  the  Holy  Com- 
munion be  rendered  to  some  less  sacred  and  less  welcome,  if  in  any  way  pure  lay 
ministrations  were  admitted  to  our  Church  Services  I  It  shocks  the  feeling  of  reverence. 
Ambitious  readers  would  seek  for  higher  office,  and  I  fear  we  might  see  Noncon- 
forn&ist  preachers  in  some  of  our  pulpits,  and  there  would  be  confusion  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  office  of  priest,  and  many  would  say  there  was  no  difference.  There  would 
be  rivalry  between  the  minister  and  lay  reader,  not  necessarily  inter  se,  but  promoted 
i  and  perhaps  fostered  by  parishioners  and  partisans.     The  clergy  might  be  tempted  to 

'  give  up  office  to  laymen,  and  offence  would  be  given  to  many  who  held  high  and  right 

and  reverent  views  on  Church  matters,  on  Ordination  and  on  the  Grace  of  Holy  Orders, 
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It  might  tend  to  make  the  Church  forget  her  high  duty  to  find  her  clergy ;  and  it 
might  deter  parents  from  encouraging  their  children  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Let  us  move  on,  let  us  watch  events.  The  remedy  I  propose  is, 
that  for  all  purposes  revive  the  sub-diaconate  and  minor  Orders,  and  let  these  alone 
minister  witnin  our  churches.  Let  there  be  a  definite  and  recognised  order  of  lay 
readers,  or  doctors,  who  may  carry  on  auxiliary  services  under  proper  sanction  and 
control  elsewhere.  Can  we  in  any  way  raise  the  status  of  churcnwarden  ?  Let  the 
laity  relieve  the  clergy  of  work  well  within  their  province  and  ability,  and  for  which 
many  are  eminently  qualified — such  as  Sunday  schools,  night  schools,  classes,  clubs, 
choir,  bell-ringing,  village  games,  etc.  They  can  say  and  do  things  a  clergyman  can- 
not do.  But  stillshould  there  not  be  some  training,  some  preparation  for  this  work, 
and  it  suggests  itself,'  whether  those  who  will  consent  to  the  training,  would  not  also 
consent  to  take  Holy  Orders.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  self-denial  that  is  re- 
quired of  us.  Ministration  in  the  church  must  not  be  made  too  easy  ;  each  must  feel 
he  sacrifices  something.  It  must  partake  of  the  yoke  we  are  all  to  bear,  and  must 
never  be  divested  from  it.  We  must  take  up  our  cross,  each  one  of  us,  and  thus  find 
the  road  that  daily  shall  lead  us  nearer  to  God. 


Captain  Seton  Churchill. 


Our  President,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  in  his  admirable  opening  address  yester- 
day, reminded  us  all  of  the  motto  adopted  by  one  of  England's  greatest  admirals, 
which  was  that  **  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  I  thmk  that  we  lay- 
men cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this  motto  for  ourselves.  Surely  the  Church  has  a 
right  to  claim  that  each  individual  member  should  perform  his  duty.  I  fear  that  too 
often  we  act  like  a  clergyman  I  once  heard  of,  who  was  always  getting  other  people 
to  do  his  work,  and  about  whom  the  following  riddle  was  propounded.     Why  is 

Mr. like  Lord  Nelson  ?    The  answer  was,  because  he  expected  every  man  to 

do  his  duty,  instead  of  doing  it  himself.     We  laymen  have  a  very  definite  work  to 
perform,  and  I  fear  that  too  often  we  let  it  be  done  by  the  clergy.     In  the  early  dawn 
of  Christianity,  it  was  not  so.     People  then  were  first  Christians,  then  followers  of 
their  trades  and  professions.     But  as  the  Church  became  prosperous,  and  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  it  degenerated.     Laymen  began  to  grasp  after  the  honours,  riches, 
and  distinction  of  this  world.     In  the  competition  for  wealth  with  men  of  this  world, 
the  Christians  had  to  utilise  all  their  time,  and  thus  they  had  little  or  none  left  to  mye 
to  God.     The  work  that  they  ought  to  have  done  was  left  to  the  clergy  to  do.     But 
we  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  in  that  hard  and  fast  barrier  that  has  grown  up  between 
the  clergy  and  laity,  a  distinction  I  fail  to  recognise  in  the  Bible.     The  exclusivemss 
of  the  mmistry  is,  I  believe,  very  much  the  result  of  our  own  past  neglect.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  modem  revival  is  great  activity  and  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  which  in  its  turn  has  led  to  a  larger  number  of  conversions 
among  the  laity,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  work  for  God.     It  is  passing  strange  that 
the  clergy  should  have  ever  been  jealous  of  the  earnest  laymen,  who  after  all  were 
only  the  fruits  of  their  own  ministry.     This  jealousy,  thank  God,  is  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  many  clergy  are  adopting  the  answer  given  by  Moses  to  the  young 
man  Joshua,  "Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?  would  to  God  all  Israel  were  prophets- 
The  Bishops  are  even  in  advance  of  the  clergy  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the  laity 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  message.     We  must  never  forget  old  Archbishop  Leighton's 
saying,  "All  Christians  are  God's  clergy."    The  Church  now  is  not  even  asked  to 
sanction  lay  preaching,  as  it  has  become  a  great  fact.     Whether  she  likes  it  or  not  it 
exists,  and  she  cannot  help  it.     But  what  she  is  asked  to  do  is  to  recognise  it,  organise 
it,  control  it,  and  cultivate  it.     If  she  opposes  it  she  will  make  enemies  of  every  giftcxl 
layman.     If  she  is  neutral  to  it,  she  will  suffer,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  neu- 
trality never  makes  a  friend.     Thank  God  there  are  signs  that  she  is  going  to  support 
the  movement.     She  will  thus  have  an  influence  in  directing  the  movement  into  right 
and  proper  channels.     If  we  turn  to  the  Prayer  Book,  we  find  that  our  tluory  is  admi- 
rable, and  does  not  want  changing.     In  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal  it  says,    "  It  is 
evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors,  that 
from  the  Apostles*  time  there  have  been  these  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church 
— Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons."    When,  however,  we  look  around  us  to  see  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  we  find  a  permanent  Episcopate,  a  permanent  Priesthood^  but 
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no  permanent  Diaconate.  It  is  true  that  there  are  upwards  of  2,cxx)  prohaHonary 
priests  called  deacons,  but  they  are  not  permanent.  In  a  couple  of  years,  or  so,  not 
one  of  the  2,000,  more  or  less,  probationary  priests  will  remain  deacons,  having  all 
passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  presbyters.  Instead  of  2,000,  we  ought  to  have  at  least 
20,000  deacons  working  for  Christ.  And  may  I  add,  that  we  do  not  want  to  imitate 
the  clergy  in  any  way  by  being  dubbed  "  Reverend,"  wearing  long  black  coats,  broad 
brimmed  hats,  and  white  ties.  Let  us  be  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  laymen,  and 
not  mimics  of  parsons.  It  was  once  said  to  me,  "  But  your  suggestion  would  tamper 
with  the  Orders  of  the  Church."  •  I  contend  that  the  Orders  of  the  Primitive  Church 
have  been  tampered  with  already,  and  we  laymen  have  a  right  to  ask  that  they  be 
restored  to  their  primitive  simplicity.  Who  can  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
doubt  whether  laymen  were  recognised  or  not  by  the  Church  of  that  day  ?  Our  Church 
has  already  paid  a  fearful  penalty  by  tampering  with  the  Divine  order  of  things  in  the 
enormous  amount  of  devoted  godly  churchmen  who  have  drifted  off  into  oUier  sys- 
tems, where  their  talents  are  recognised.  We  have  just  heard  from  the  last  speaker, 
of  a  certain  Bill  Sykes,  who  having  the  gift  of  speech,  was  picked  up  by  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  though  converted  under  the  ministry  of  a  clergyman.  I  conclude 
that  individual  was  a  representative  of  the  East  End.  I  can,  however,  speak  of  many 
a  West  End  convert  drifting  off  into  Brethrenism,  simply  because  their  talents  were 
not  utilised  in  our  own  Church.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Parish 
Chnrch  ought  to  be  open  to  laymen  to  speak  in,  when  duly  authorised  by  the  Bishop, 
and  invited  by  the  Vicar.  We  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  regular 
services,  but  surely  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  churches  should  be  used  for  some- 
thing^ else.  There  should  be  all  sorts  of  irregular  attractive  evangelbtic  services  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  these  qualified  laymen  should  be  allowed  to  speak.  I  must  close, 
as  the  bell  has  rung,  but  I  can  only  urge  on  this  Congress,  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber should  pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  send  forth  many  more  labourers  into  the 
harvest  fields. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  HORSLEY,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison, 

Clerkenwell. 

I  ONCE  took  part  in  a  mission  in  a  country  town,  and  the  common  people  heard  gladly 
not  the  voice  of  man,  but  the  message  of  God.  They  filled  the  church  and  invaded 
the  pews  of  the  respectable,  and  even  the  sanctum  of  the  squire ;  whereupon  the 
sexton  came  in  dismay  to  the  vicar,  and  said,  '*  However  are  we  to  get  all  these  people 
out  of  church  whep  the  mission  is  over  ?**  Our  problem  is  not  how  to  get  them  out, 
but  how  to  get  them  in ;  and  then  the  more  important  question  arises.  How  shall  we 
nse  them  and  set  them  to  work  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  an  army  like  that  spoken  of  by 
Artemus  Ward,  in  which  every  person  was  a  field-marshal,  but  I  do  believe  in  a 
Christian  army,  in  which  every  one  shall  be  an  ofiicer  of  some  kind.  In  an  East-end 
parish  we  were  accustomed,  whenever  a  young  man  came  to  the  Church,  and  had 
attended  a  few  Sundays,  to  put  before  him  a  list  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Church 
Society,  and  ask  him  not  whether  he  would  work,  but  what  work  he  would  take  up. 
Above  many  parsonic  ministrations  I  value  the  testimony  working-men  can  )g^ve  to 
their  fellows.  The  best  of  sermons  are  often  prefaced  not  by  the  words  *'  Dearly 
beloved  brethren,"  but  by  such  words  as  ''I  aint  agoing  to  preach  to  you  chaps, 

but *'  and  then  comes  the  sermon.    When  we  get  these  men  to  deliver  their 

testimony  in    that   way,  they   reach  people  at  times  and  in  places  where  it  was 


straight  to  you."  "Ah,  and  he  do  talk  straight,  don't  he ;  I  think  he's  one  of  us — 
turned,  you  know."  That  was  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  I  ever  received,  and 
I  believe  these  good  fellows  listened  to  my  daily  sermons  all  the  more  carefully 
because  they  had  an  impression  which  was  possibly  erroneous.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  clergy  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Men  will  not  swear  when  a  black- 
coated  gentleman  is  near  them,  and  therefore  they  want  a  preacher  in  fustian  to  rebuke 
that  vice.  Working-men  have  these  great  opportunities  wnich  connotes  great  responsi- 
bility.   Testimony,  however,  is  one  thing,  and  teaching  is  another.    Anyone  who 
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has  heard  even  an  ignorant  man  tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  his  soul,  without 
cant  or  bounce,  will  never  forget  it ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  convert  61 
to-day  to  become  the  instructor  of  to-morrow.  Read  on  this  pomt  an  excellent  tract 
by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Whitworth,  of  Hammersmith,  on  Testimony.  The  Church  of 
England  Working  Men's  Society  is  doing  much  in  the  way  of  lay  help  of  this  kind. 
The  noble  band  of  City  Missionaries  do  much,  and  would  do  more,  if  by  the  test 
questions  and  examinations  they  undergo  before  acceptance  they  did  not  have  to  pass 
through  a  net  of  such  narrow  mesh  that  only  those  of  one  kind  of  thought  can  pass, 
and  thus  the  society  is  no  real  Church  Society.  I  would  say  a  word  about  another 
class  of  lay  preachers — ^the  prophets  of  the  Press.  I  was  reading  last  week  in  the 
preface  to  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  who  was  hung  in  Newgate  for  foiger^, 
that  *'he  even  sank  so  low  as  to  become  the  editor  of  a  newspaper."  Times  have 
changed,  and  we  do  not  agrefe  with  the  dictum  of  Father  Faber,  that  "  Toumalism  is 
an  organised  villainy."  A  great  deal  of  the  teaching  of  the  nation  has  drifted  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  into  the  hands  of  the  prophets  of  the  Press,  and  we  should  recognise 
their  position  and  make  them  feel  their  responsibility.  It  seems  strange,  and  somewhat 
saddening  to  me,  that  if  I  say  something  from  the  pulpit  people  think  their  primary  duty 
is  to  criticise  it,  while  if  I  say  exactly  the  same  thing  m  a  leader  they  think  their  primary 
duty  is  to  believe  it.  People  prostitute  their  intellect  by  swallowing  all  leaders  whole, 
and  taking  all  their  sense  and  history  and  theology  from  the  columns  of  the  "  Times." 
But  the  whole  question  of  lay-preaching  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  a  man  has  the  love  of 
God  in  his  heart  it  bums  there,  and  must  find  utterance.  It  is  as  absurd  as  blas- 
phemous to  tell  a  man  who  loves  his  God  not  to  speak  of  Him.  Try  to  stop  the 
admirer  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  or  Lord  Beaconsfiela  from  mentioning  their  names. 
More  preposterous  is  it,  practically  to  tell  a  working  man  that  if  he  l^lieves  in  God 
he  haa  better  keep  that  to  himselt 


John  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Provost  of  the  Guild  of  St  Alban. 

The  subject  before  the  Congress  is  one  of  which,  from  varied  and  long  experience,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  good  deal.  We  have  just  had  one  layman,  who 
in  his  ten  minutes  has  contrived  to  array  every  possible  objection  to  some  kinds  of  lay 
ministration.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  Church  Congress  recognises  that  there  is  a  cry- 
ing necessity  for  lay  ministration,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  utilise  all  such 
available  agencies  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Dean  of  Lichfield  brought 
that  point  out  in  his  paper,  but  the  real  leaders  in  this  matter — and  it  is  a  good  sign  of 
the  times — are  the  Bishops.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Bishops  were  alwa3rs  thought 
to  be  half  a  century  behind  public  opinion,  but  now,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  it  is  the 
other  way,  and  there  is  no  man  who  has  been  more  handled  in  the  newspapers  on  this 
question  than  the  noble  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  Guardian  has  been  full  of 
remarkable  letters  with  regard  to  lay  missions  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  by  certain  objectors,  I  think  the  Bishop's  letter  disposes  of  all 
the  objections  which  have  been  raised,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Bishop's  example 
will  be  widely  followed  by  his  brethren,  many  of  whom  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  this  matter.  I  am  speaking  with  some  little  experience,  as  I  am  (very 
unworthily)  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  working  laity,  who  are  bound  by  solemn  vows 
and  profession  to  work  for  God.  For  thirty  years  the  Guild  of  St,  Alban  has  provided 
for  almost  every  species  of  work  permitted  by  the  Church.  With  regard  to  lay  mission 
work  I  have  had  some  experience,  and  special  opportunities  ofjudging  of  its  success  and 
importance.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  necessities  of  towns,  but  1  would  speak  of  country 
-districts.  I  live  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  some  years  ago  I  took  chame 
of  a  little  hamlet  in  my  neighbourhood,  which  is  three  miles  from  the  parish  chur^ 
The  parish  church  is  built  in  a  comer  of  the  parish,  so  that  while  you  can  throw  a 
stone  from  it  into  the  next  parish  this  hamlet  was  left  unprovided  for.  Well, 
the  vicar  started  services  in  a  schoolroom,  and  very  soon  thereout  grew  the 
necessity  for  a  mission  church  and  regular  services,  which  are  mainly  conducted  by 
laymen.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  I  provide  a  shortened  Evensong  and  preach,  and 
we  have  one  celebration  per  month,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  baptisms  about  as 
often.  With  that  assistance  from  the  vicar  or  his  curate  I  provide  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  services.  Last  Sunday  it  was  our  harvest  festival,  when  there  were  170 
persons  in  the  little  church,  cramming  it  to  its  utmost  capacity,  besides  a  considerable 
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fringe  of  people  outside,  and  when  I  counted  the  coins  put  into  the  offertory  bag  I  found 
that  there  were  168.  This  goes  to  prove  that  country  districts  can  take  up  a  subject 
of  this  kind.  When  I  undertook  the  work  I  was  assured  that  it  was  a  mstrict  that 
could  not  get  any  ministration.  The  effect  of  the  work  has  been  most  encouraging, 
for  a  dissenter  told  me  lately  that  the  services  had  immensely  improved  the  general 
tone  of  the  locality,  and  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morality  of  the  £strict. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  way  to  lay  hold  of  the  people  of  the  country  districts.  I.f 
the  Church  is  to  reclaim  any  of  those  who  have  drifted  into  dissent,  we  must  have 
missions,  and  to  do  that  we  must  of  necessity  employ  the  services  of  laymen,  for  the 
20,000  clergy  cannot  possibly  serve  the  whole  people.  The  sort  of  people  we  most 
want  for  lay  ministration  are  often  such  as  do  not  come  forward  and  offer  themselves. 
The  clei^y  shoidd  therefore  hold  out  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  earnest  churchman  who 
often  out  of  respect  to  the  clerical  office  keeps  in  the  backgrotmd.  It  is  frequently  in 
proportion  to  such  a  man's  regard  for  the  Church  that  he  so  restrains  himself,  and  is 
thus  punished  for  his  faithful  attachment  to  Church  principles.  Why  the  clergy  should 
attempt  to  do  what  is  beyond  them  when  there  is  so  much  latent  talent  amongst  the 
laity  is  a  perfect  mystery  to  me.  What  we  want  is  a  good  strong  public  opinion  on 
this  point,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  all  forms  of  lay  ministration  which  can 
be  made  instrumental  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 


The  Rev.  Jackson  Mason,  Vicar  of  Settle. 

I  TRUST   I  shall  not  be  thought  in  any  way  to  disparage  a  great  and  generous 
movement — ^this  tidal  wave  of  lay  preaching  so  full  of  promise — if  I  yet  protest  most 
earnestly   against  its  overflow  into   our  churches.    For  claims  have  been  recently 
put  forward  for  the  layman  inside  the  Church  which  go  far  to  confound  him  with  an 
Order  commonly  known  amongst  us  as  the  Diaconate.     The  deacon  has  indeed  long 
enough  been  obscured.      He  has  been  for  years  a  sort  of  vanishing  quantity — a 
nebulous  object,  so  to  speak,  fast  merging  and  all  but  lost  in  the  fixed  star  of  the 
priesthood.     But  just  lately  a  stronger  lens  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
and  he  has  been  so  well  differentiated  and  defined  that  lH)th  Convocations  and  the 
whole  bench  of  Bishops  have  at  last  allowed  him,  beyond  his  mere  name,  something 
like  his  proper  "  local  habitation."    Now,  however,  he  is  like  to  be  obliterated  once 
more,  by  a  whole  troop  of  minor  constellations — a  very  **  milky  way  "  of  lay  preachers 
streaming  up  from  behind — ^who  threatened  to  blot  him  off  the  face  of  the  Church 
altogether.      I  say  this  from  no  jealousy.     Let  these  zealous  and  devout  laymen  shine 
and  ^ne  to  their  uttermost,  in  the  held,  in  the  chamber,  and  the  street  or  mission 
room,  provided  they  shine  within  their  proper  province.     But  there  is  a  certain  Article 
— the  23rd  in  our  Church — ^which,  true  to  Catholic  tradition,  has  marked  off  the 
sacred  edifices  as  holy  ground,  ground  not  to  be  invaded  by  any  but  those  who 
are  "lawfully  called  and  sent"    This  *' lawful  calling  and  sending,"  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  has  pronounced,  is  clearly  limited  to  Ordination.     Some,  I  know, 
have  disputed  this,  and  would  argue  that  because  the  word  "  Ordain "  does  not 
actually  occur  in  the  Article,  a  Bishop's  license  to  preach  would  do  as  well.     But  I  ask 
in  all  fairness,  could  the  Article,  did  the  Article  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  carry 
on  the  face  of  it  any  such  meaning  ?    Did  we  so  understand  it  when  we  learnt  it, 
when  we  signed  it  ?    It  forbids,  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  public  preaching  in  the 
church  and  administering  sacraments  in  the  church,  to  all  but  those  lawfully  called 
and  sent.     Now    a  Bishop's    license  would  not,  I  presume,  empower  a  man   to 
administer  the  Sacrament.    And  who  would  have  dreamt  (until  the  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought)  that  a  Bishop's  license  can  be  here  ruled  to  empower  a  man  to  do  the 
other  thing,  viz.  :  public  preaching  in  the  congregation  ?    I  contend  then,  on  the 
face  of  this  23rd  Article,  that  Ordination,  and  nothing  short  of  it,  is  the  sine  qud 
turn  intended,  enabling  a  man  to  preach  within  the  Church.    And  no  individual 
Bishop's  laying  down  the  law  can  in  so  momentous  a  matter  supersede  or  override  the 
necessity  of  the  Bishop's  laying  on  of  hands  *    To  license  merely,  where  a  man  needs 
the  Seal  of  the  Ordaining  spirit,  is  far  more  than  a  breach  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
It  is  treason  to  the  Institution  of  the  Christian  Ministry  and  to  the  Grace  of  Holy 
Orders.    Two  pleas,  however,  have  been  recently  adduced  for  this  irregularity — a 
layman  preaching  in  churches,     (i)  That  splendid  law-breaker,  Origen.     He  ¥ras 
invited,  no  doubt,  to  preach  in  the  congregation ;  and  preach  he  did,  but  for  the  first 
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and  last  time  as  a  layman.  He  was  promptly  reprunanded  and  recalled  by  his 
Diocesan.  This  ''  leading  instance,"  as  it  has  been  quoted,  of  a  layman  preaching  in 
charches  has  this  pecaliarity,  that  it  ied  to  never  another,  "the  Church  was  shocked 
and  had  had  enough  of  it.  (2)  But  again,  how  about  the  licensed  readers  under 
Archbishop  Parker's  injunctions  ?  Well,  for  a  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  after  the 
Reformation  these  obtained  in  the  Church.  It  was  a  time  of  great  dearth  and  clerical 
destitution,  and  by  way  of  a  make-shift— ^somewhat  as  in  the  navy  a  captain  reading 
prayers  on  board  ship  in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman — so  these  readers  were  licensed 
to  occupy  the  vacant  desks  and  read  Prayers  and  Homilies,  Not  to  preach* 
observe.  Public  preaching  and  administering  the  Sacraments  were  explicitly  for- 
bidden them  in  accordance  with  the  '23rd  Article  already  in  force.  The  fact  is, 
Parker's  readers  in  1559  bear' no  analogy  whatever  to  the  evangelist  readers  proposed 
now.  ^  They  no  more  professed  to  evangelise,  the  masses  than  do  sucii  officiating 
captains  of  our  Royal  and  merchant  navy.  As  to  our  present  zeal  for  evangelising  the 
masses,  may  God  bless  it  and  prosper  it  further  and  further.  Yet  let  us  beware  of 
one  thing,  not  to  bewilder  and  confuse  the  mind  of  those  masses  as  to  who  is  a  clergyman 
and  who  is  not.  Remember  the  Archbishop's  weighty  warning  to  Convocation.  Allow, 
said  he,  an  Upper  Reader,  licensed  or  unlicensed,  to  invade  by  preaching  or  minis- 
tering the  services  of  the  Church,  and  this  encroachment,  in  itself  illegal  wiU  very 
soon  obliterate  the  respect  at  present  felt  for  Holy  Orders.  What  then  is  the  true 
safety-valve  for  all  this  expansive  lay  energy  ?  (I  wonder  it  has  not  been  more  gene- 
rally insisted  on.)  The  Diaconate.  The  one  true  door  to  further  ministrations  within 
the  Church  is  the  door  of  Deacon's  Orders.  It  is  now  wide  open  by  common  consent 
of  the  Bishops  to  competent  volunteers.  Let  the  laity  be  made  to  understand  this,  and 
the  Bishops  encourage  them  to  press  in,  and  all  is  well.  But  lure  the  laity  with 
false  Will-o'-the-Wisp  hopes  of  doing  Deacon's  work  without  a  Deacon's  commission, 
and  all  is  danger  and  confusion.  For  we  cannot  do  the  Church  or  nation  a  greater 
injury  than  to  make  believe  that  the  laity  have  power  in  the  sacred  precincts  which 
have  been  denied  them  from  the  days  of  St.  Chrysostom  until  now.  The  prevalent 
idea  of  lay  agency  is  a  truly  grand  enthusiasm,  a  veritable  inspiration.  But  keep  it 
within  its  due  limits  of  place  and  function,  otherwise  it  will  imperil  the  sacred 
ministry  itself — drag  into  our  churches  unsound  or  sensational  teaching — lay  us  at  the 
mercy  of  uncontrollable  spirits — promote  and  multiply  the  scandals  of  irreverence — 
puff  up  the  ill-instructed  laymen,  and  disgust  the  devout.  In  a  word,  this  noble  and 
aspiring  ambition  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,"  will,  for  lack  of  due  deference 
to  the  safeguards  of  Church  order,  "  overleap  itself  and  iall  on  the  other  side.*' 


James  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  Broughton-in-Furaess. 

I  MAY  confidently  trust  that  nothing  which  has  fallen  from  other  speakers,  or  which 
may  fall  from  me,  may  be  calculated  in  any  way  to  set  up  a  competition  between 
clergy  and  laity.  I  at  once  disavow  any  desire  among  the  laity  to  minister  in  the 
parish  church.  We  must  feel  that  the  clergy  have,  beyond  the  special  grace  given 
them  by  Holy  Orders,  a  natural  fitness  for  their  ordinary  work,  and  so  a  speciality : 
they  are  trained  for  special  work,  and  I  believe  will  succeed  better  than  others  not  so 
trained.  For  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  obtains  in  the  spiritual  as  much 
as  in  the  natural  kmgdom.  It  is  a  question  of  professionals  against  amateurs.  But 
the  limits  of  a  clergyman's  power  are  obvious.  There  is  a  limit  of  time,  and  a  limit  of 
distance.  A  clergyman  cannot  expect,  during  a  short  winter  Sunday,  to  reach  every 
part  of  an  extensive  country  parish.  The  laity,  also,  have  their  specialities,  which 
may  consist  of  a  power  of  persuasive  eloquence  in  addressing  others,  or  of  teaching 
in  school,  or  of  a  more  decided  sympathy  with  their  own  class  ;  and  they  can  under 
such  circumstances  speak  to  laymen  with  better  effect  than  the  ordinary  clergyman. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  laymen  who  are  engaged  in  the  woi^must 
have  a  beginning,  and  some  practice.  How  can  a  soldier  learn  lo  fight  if  be  never 
^es  into  battle.  Those  who  are  most  established  in  lay  ministration  generally  begpan 
m  a  humble  way — ^perhaps  in  a  night  school.  Lay  workers  are  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nised, and  at  present  their  position  is  nothing.  In  the  case  of  the  Rifle  Volunteers 
and  Volunteer  officers,  they  have  a  recognised  position  in  relation  to  the  officers  of 
the  regular  army ;  but  in  the  case  of  lay  workers,  they  have  no  position  in  relation  to 
t'je  parochial  clergy.    For  instance,  a  new  clergyman  coming  into  a  parish,  may.  if 
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he  like,  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  lay  workers  whom  he  finds  there.  I  would 
not  depreciate  the  position  of  the  vicar  as  the  head  of  his  parish,  but  long  labour  and 
experience  in  a  lay  worker  ought  to  go  for  something.  In  some  places  there  is  great 
competition  for  lay  work,  and  there  are  more  lay  people  anxious  to  work  than  there 
is  work  for  them.  This  puts  the  patronage  of  lay  work  entirely  in  the  clergyman's 
hands.  To  lose  his  favour  is  to  lose  all  chance  of  a  share  in  church  work.  I  depre- 
cate the  introduction  of  a  formal  lay  Diaconate.  The  best  churchworkers  would 
shrink  from  claiming  a  distinction  which  would  formally  mark  them  off  from  their  lay 
brethren,  while  unworthy  laymen  might  eagerly  embrace  it.  I  should  rather  look  for 
amelioration  of  the  lay  workers'  lot  to  son^e  modification  of  the  present  absolute 
power  of  the  parish  clergyman. 


The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  Vicar  of  Christ   Church, 

Hampstead. 

I  ONLY  rise  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  friend,  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  preaching 
of  laymen  in  our  churches.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed  at  a  large  meeting  of 
rural  deans  in  the  Diocese  of  London  ;  and  the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  those 
present  vras,  that  while  we  should  welcome,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,  but  freely 
and  heartily,  the  evangelistic  aid  of  our  lay  brethren  in  mission  halls  and  schoolrooms, 
and  in  giving  open  air  addresses,  the  line  should  be  drawn  across  the  churdi  door. 
And  for  this  reason,  if  they  preach  in  our  churches,  even  at  extra  services,  it  will  go 
far  to  obliterate  in  Uie  minds  of  many  the  difference  between  the  ordained  and  unor- 
dained  servants  of  the  Church.  This  would  be  so  grievous  a  loss,  that  for  the  sake, 
not  of  the  clergy  only,  but  equally  for  the  sake  of  the  laity  themselves,  I,  for  one, 
earnestly  hope  we  sluiU  observe  tne  rule  of  consecrated  preachers  for  consecrated 
buildings. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Bee,  Curate-in-Charge  of  Saint  George's 

District  Mission,  Wigan. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  set  down  for  discussion  upon  which  I  feel  that  I  can 
humbly  lay  claim  to  speak.  Reference  has  been  made  to,  and  names  have  been  men- 
tioned by  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  of  gentlemen  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England  whose  ministrations  as  lay  helpers  have  won  for  them  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction. There  is  yet  one  name  which  I  would  add  to  the  list,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  that  of  a  gentleman  well  known  to  many  members  of  the  Congress,  I  mean  Mr. 
Clarke  Aspinall,  of  Liverpool.  An  apprehension  has  found  vent  at  this  meeting  that 
an  extension  of  lay  ministrations  might  result  in  an  encroachment  upon  the  distinctive 
privileges  of  the  clergy.  That  objection,  so  far  as  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  is  concerned,  was  anticipated  and  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Liverpool  Diocesan  Conference  a  year  ago.  It  has  proved  to 
lie  groundless  and  unsubstantial,  although  many  of  us  know  Mr.  Aspinall's  platform 
powers  and  ability  are  of  an  uuusual  order.  The  avowed  object  of  a^ressive  evan- 
gelisarion,  which  renders  lay  helpers  necessary,  is  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Open-air  preaching  is  a  means  towards  the 
accomplishing  of  this  very  desirable  end.  I  have  engaged  very  much  in  that  kind  of 
labour,  in  fact  I  am  specially  licensed  b^  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  as  a  mission  curate. 
Yesterday,  in  one  of  the  papers  read  m  the  Hall,  the  question  was  asked,  whether 
athebts  practised  a  different  morality  to  that  of  the  Bible.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  "No.^*  The  reader  of  the  paper  thought  **  Yes,"  to  be  the  proper  reply  to  the 
query,  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  enumerated  several  things  of  a  doubtful  kind 
which  tended  to  prove  what  he  had  maintained.  If  those  things  are  so,  then  arc 
they  not  moral  at  all.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  atheists,  even  when  thev  prac- 
tised the  most  rigid  morality,  and  I  have  known  some  who  live  very  exactly — are 
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indebted  to  Divine  Revelation  for  their  knowledge  of  what  is  right.  The  Bible  is  Dot 
only  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  it  is  also  the  sole  rule  of  life.  I  mention  this  matter  only 
because  we  are  met  at  every  turn  with  the  diSicult  problem  of  what  a  previous  speaker 
has  described  as  "  Irreligious  Communism."  With  regard  to  lay  ministrations,  I  can- 
not see  how  the  large  and  populous  districts  can  be  worked  without  such  ministrations. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Wigan,  I  have  had  to  avail  myself  of  the  frequent  help 
of  a  lay  minister,  one,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  hold  the  Bishop's  license  ;  bat 
that  is  not  my  fault,  as  being  only  the  curate  and  not  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  I 
have  no  l^al  power  of  nominating  him  to  the  Bishop,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
und'ertake  the  work.  Still,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  with  my  vicar's  consent, 
I  am  enabled  at  various  times  to  gladly  accept  his  valuable  services ;  in  fact,  it  is 
through  his  kindness  and  ability  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  due  arrangement  for 
attending  this  Congress.  In  conclusion,  I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that 
if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  adequately  cope  in  the  future  with  the  ever  increasing 
duties  which  devolve  upon  her,  she  must  do  it  by  opening  wide  the  door  of  ministerial 
usefulness  to  her  lay  helpers.. 


The  Ven.  W.   Emery,  Archdeacon  and   Canon  of   Ely,  and 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

Just  two  or  three  words  to  conclude  this  interesting  meeting,  which  I  trust  will  g;ive 
a  great  impetus  to  lay  work,  not  only  in  this  diocese,  but  throughout  the  Church.  I 
thmk  that  the  speeches  of  the  laymen  we  have  heard  this  morning  prove  what  I 
have  constantly  asserted,  that  we  have  in  the  Church  a  body  of  intelligent,  educated 
churchmen,  wno  are  most  capable  of  assisting  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Churdi, 
as  subsidiary  to  the  reg^ular  ministry.  One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the 
extension  of  lay  ministration  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  intelligent  and 
educated  laymen  for  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  is  no  Church  in  the 
world  which  possesses  so  large  a  body  of  spiritual-minded,  intelligent,  and  educated 
laymen  as  the  Church  of  Eneland.  Then,  as  to  laymen  officiating  in  our  sacred 
buildings,  I  have  no  fear  on  that  subject.  I  am,  perhaps,  rather  in  advance  of  my 
clerical  brethren  on  that  point.  I  feel  that  it  will  come  in  due  time ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  labours  of  laymen  outside  the  buildings.  Do  not, 
then,  let  us  hurry  this  great  question  of  laymen  assisting  within ;  but  wait  patiently 
until  it  is  ripe  for  solution.  Speaking  as  the  archdeacon  of  a  country  district — ^for  my 
ardideaconry,  saving  the  town  of  Cambridge,  is  almost  entirely  rural — I  can  see  whsi 
a  valuable  agency  there  would  be  if  the  country  clergy  could  call  upon  the  squire, 
or  some  other  educated  people  in  his  parish,  under  due  episcopal  sanction,  to 
help  him  even  in  the  consecrated  building.  It  was  only  the  other  Sunday  that 
I  saw  a  body  of  labourers,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  forty  years  of  age,  in  a 
Bible-class  in  the  church.  The  clergyman  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  b  able  to 
work  from  morning  till  night,  and  to  get  through  a  great  deal  more  than  many 
of  the  clergy  can  do.  It;  then,  we  are  to  gather  in  the  labouring  classes,  in 
this  and  othdr  ways,  we  must  have,  in  many  cases,  the  assistance  of  the  laity, 
and  we  must  use  the  churches.  Many  of  these  classes  may  be  thus  induced  to 
come  into  the  church  when  you  could  not  eet  them  into  the  schoolroom.  There 
are  many  other  ways,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  found  in  which  to  use  our  church 
buildings,  besides  for  the  regular  services,  if  only  we  had  sufficient  help.  At  the 
same  time,  do  not  let  us  always  be  urging  that  particular  point,  whilst  losing  sight  of 
a  vast  deal  of  good  work  which  the  laity  can,  without  controversy,  do  outside  the 
consecrated  buildings.  In  large  parishes  with  scattered  hamlets,  la3rmen  can  hold 
services,  preach  or  expound,  teach  Bible-classes,  and  the  like,  in  the  schoolroom  or 
mission  room.  What  I  desire  emphatically  to  press  is,  that  we  have  in  the  Church  a 
body  of  religious  and  educated  laymen,  who  might,  if  duly  encouraged  and  employed, 
assist  ereatly  in  making  the  Church  of  England  more  truly  than  ever  the  National 
Church. 
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CONGRESS     BALL, 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  ist,  1884. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


RESULTS   OF    RECENT    HISTORICAL  AND    TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL RESEARCH  UPON  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 

When  I  took  counsel  with  myself  how  I  should  treat  the  subject 
entrusted  to  me,  and  what  limitations  I  should  fix  to  the  range  of 
topics  included  in  my  paper,  I  soon  found  that  I  had  little  or  no 
choice.  The  boundary  line  was  distinctly  traced  out  for  me  by  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place  I  saw  that  the  readers  and  speakers  who 
would  follow  me  were  exceptionally  competent  to  speak  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  their  thorough  knowledge  of  Palestine  and  the  farther 
East.  My  self-respect,  as  well  as  my  sense  of  fitness,  warned  me  off  this 
ground,  which  it  would  have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  forestall,  and 
thus  provoke  a  fatal  comparison.  I  saw  therefore,  that  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  New  Testament  But  even  here  I  found  a  rigid  fence 
which  I  could  not  overstep.  At  the  Reading  Congress  a  year  ago  a 
paper  was  read  on  this  very  subject  by  an  able  Oxford  Professor — 
avowedly  a  continuation  of  an  inaugural  lecture  which  he  had  recently 
delivered  in  the  University.  In  these  two  papers  he  traversed  the 
whole  ground  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  Congress,  and  no  more  com- 
petent guide  in  this  province  could  be  found.  The  term  "  recent " 
therefore,  though  sufficiently  elastic  in  itself,  must  receive  a  very  strict 
interpretation  from  me.  I  am  constrained  to  confine  myself  to  the  dis- 
coveries published  within  the  last  twelve  months.  But  I  take  courage 
in  a  prophetic  passage,  which  I  find  in  the  able  and  exhaustive  summary 
by  Professor  Sanday  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  "  After  all,"  he 
writes,  "  we  are  only  picking  up  the  gleanings  of  bygone  ages.  We  are 
not  reaping  a  harvest  on  virgin  soil,  and  yet  of  late  the  very  gleanings 
have  been  so  rich  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  hoping  that  those  whicli 
lie  before  us  in  the  immediate  future  may  be  not  less  so."  This  hope 
has  not  been  disappointed. 

Having  thus  restricted  the  sphere  of  discussion,  I  shall  restrict  myself 
to  two  recent  discoveries  of  great  interest  and  importance  for  the  earliest 
history  of  Christianity. 

I.  I  will  ask  you  first  to  accompany  me  to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  plain  that 
the  students  of  early  Christian  history  are  yet  very  far  from  recognising  the 
extreme  importance  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  region.  Otherwise 
therewould  be  no  lack  of  funds  to  sustain  such  explorations  as  those  carried 
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on  by  Mr.  Wood  at  Ephesus  and  Mr.  Ramsay  in  Phrygia.      Asia  Minor 
was  the  principal  scene  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  labours ;  it  was  likewise 
the  chief  focus  of  Christian  thought  and  action  in  the  second  century. 
Yet  Asia  Minor  teems  with  undiscovered  records  of  the  past      It  would 
only  be  an  innocent  exaggeration  if  I  were  to  say  that  every  spadeful  of 
soil  turned  up  would  reveal  some  secret  of  antiquity.     It  should  be 
remembered  also,  that  in  these  regions  Christianity  coiuted  publicity 
with  a  boldness  of  face  which  it  did  not  venture  to  assume  elsewhere. 
Thus  we  [may  expect  to  find  there  not  a  few  memorials  of  the  earliest 
Christian  times  buried  under  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages.     Even 
where  no  distinct  Christian  records  are  attainable,  the  contemporary 
heathen  monuments  have  often  the  highest  value  in  verifying,  interpret- 
ing, and  illustrating  the  notices  in  the  Bible  or  in  early  Christian  history. 
Let  me  give  one  single  illustration,  showing  how  an  accidental  discovery, 
trivial  in  itself,  and  apparently  alien  to  all  the  interests  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  may  lead  to  results  of  the  highest  moment.     Among  the 
stones  disinterred  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wood  at  Ephesus,  was  one 
containing  the  name  and  date  of  a  certain  obscure  proconsul  Julianus. 
Now  this  proconsul  happens  to  be  mentioned  in  the  heathen  rhetorician 
Aristides.     Thus  M.  Waddington  was  enabled  to  revise  and  correct  the 
chronology  of  Aristides*  life.     But  it  so  happens  that  Aristides  elsewhere 
refers  to  another  proconsul,  Quadratus — the  same  who  presided  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.     Accordingly,  M.  Waddington  fixed  the  time  of 
Polycarp*s  death  some  twelve  years  before  the  received  date ;  and  the 
inferential  consequences,  as  affecting  Polycarp's  relations  with  St.  John, 
and  thus  bearing  on  the  continuity  of  Church  doctrine  and  practice, 
have  the  highest  value.     More  recently,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ramsay, 
who  has  explored  the  comparatively  untrodden  regions  of  Phrygia  with 
the  eye  of  a  scholar  and  an  antiquarian,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  district ;  and  still  greater  things  may  yet 
be  expected  from  their  continuance,  if  the  necessary  funds  are  forth- 
coming.    In  the  course  of  one  season  he  discovered  not  less  than  a 
dozen  Christian  monumental  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  and  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  onward.     To  one 
of  these  sepulchral  inscriptions,   second    to   no  early  monument   of 
Christianity  in  interest,  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention.     Though  not 
having  a  very  immediate  bearing  on  the  Scriptures,  yet  indu*ectly,  as 
indicating  the  common  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Christians  in  these 
early  ages,  it  has  the  highest  significance.     In   the  spurious    life   of 
Abercius,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  as  given  by  the  Metaphrast,  an  inscrip- 
tion is  incorporated,  professing  to  have  been  written  by  the  saint  for  his 
tomb  in  his  own  lifetime.     Though  much  corrupted  and  written  con- 
tinuously as  if  it  were  prose,  it  is  easily  seen  to  fall  into  hexameter 
verses.     In  the  course  of  his  explorations  in   1883,  Mr.  Ramsay  dis- 
covered in  situ  a  portion  of  this  very  epitaph  inscribed  on  an  altar-shaped 
tomb,  not  however  at  Hierapolis  on  the  Maeander,  but  at  Hieropolis  a 
more  obscure  city  near  Synnada.     As  it  answers  in  all  other  respects  to 
the  notices  in  the  Life  of  Abercius,  Hierapolis  in  the  existing  text  of 
this  Life  is  plainly  a  corruption  for   Hieropolis.     Thus  from    being 
merely  a  critical  puzzle,  this  epitaph  henceforward  ranks  as  a  historical 
monument.     Though  comprising  only  twenty-two  lines,  it  is   full   of 
matter  illustrating  the  condition  and  usages  of  the  Church  in  the  latter 
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half  of  the  second  century.  Abercius  declares  himself  to  be  a  disciple 
of  the  pure  Shepherd,  who  feeds  His  flocks  on  mountains  and  plains. 
This  Shepherd  is  described  as  having  great  eyes  which  look  on  every 
side.  As  we  read  this  description  we  may  well  imagine  it  drawn  from 
some  pictorial  representation  of  the  Good  Shepherd  which  the  writer 
had  seen  in  the  Roman  catacombs  or  elsewhere.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  underlying  theology,  and  the  reference  to  the  imagery  in  S. 
John's  Gospel,  will  be  obvious.  The  author  says  likewise,  that  the 
Shepherd  taught  him  "faithful  writings,"  meaning  doubtless  the 
evangelical  narratives  and  the  apostolic  epistles.  He  further  sent  him 
to  royal  Rome,  where  he  saw  the  golden-robed,  golden-sandalled  Queen, 
and  a  people  wearing  a  bright  seal.  The  Queen  and  the  seal  have  been 
interpreted  literally — the  one  being  identified  with  Faustina,  the  consort 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  other  explained  of  the  signet  rings  worn 
by  the  higher  orders,  the  senators  and  knights,  among  the  Romans. 
On  the  foundation  of  this  supposed  interview  with  the  empress,  a 
legendary  story,  full  of  portentous  miracles,  has  been  piled.  But  we 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  giving  a  ligurative  explanation  of  these  in- 
cidents in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the  epitaph. 
The  Queen  will  then  be  the  Church  of  the  imperial  city,  and  the 
people  wearing  the  seal  will  be  the  Christijin  brethren  signed  by 
baptism.  The  writer  further  tells  us  that  he  went  to  Syria,  and  crossed 
the  Euphrates,'visiting  Nisibis.  Everywhere  he  found  comrades,  that  is, 
fellow  Christians.  Faith  led  the  way,  and  following  her  guidance,  he  took 
Paul  for  his  companion ;  or,  in  other  words  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  were 
his  constant  study.  Wherever  he  went,  his  guide  set  before  him  for 
food  fish  from  the  fountain.  The  fountain  here,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  is  baptism,  and  the  fish  is  the  divine  IX9YS — Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Crod,  the  Saviour;  so  that  this  is  probably  the  earliest 
example  of  the  acrostic  which  afterwards  became  common.  This  fish 
is  further  described  as  "  exceeding  large  and  clean,"  and  as  having  been 
"  grasped  by  a  pure  virgin."  Faith  gives  this  fish  to  her  **  friends  to  eat 
continually,  offering  good  wine  and  giving  a  mixed  cup  with  bread." 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  picture  which  is  here  presented.  The 
miraculous  incarnation,  and  the  omniscient  omnipresent  energy  of 
Christ,  the  scriptural  writings,  the  two  Sacraments,  the  extension  and 
catholicity  of  the  Church — all  stand  out  in  definite  outline  and  vivid 
colours,  the  more  striking,  because  this  is  no  systematic  exposition  of 
the  theologian,  but  the  chance  expression  of  a  devout  Christian  soul. 
A  light  is  thus  flashed  in  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
this  remote  Phrygian  city.  But  I  would  call  your  attention  more 
especially  to  two  points.  First  The  writer  describes  himself  as  in  his 
seventy-second  year  when  he  composes  this  epitaph.  If  it  was  written, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
or  perhaps  even  earlier,  he  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than  about 
A.D.  120 — some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  St  John,  who  passed  the 
last  decades  of  his  life  in  Ephesus,  the  capital  of  this  same  province. 
Thus  he  would  be  reared  amidst  the  still  fresh  traditions  of  the  last 
surviving  Apostle.  ^  Secondly.  He  visits  the  far  West  and  the  far  East, 
and  everywhere  he[finds,  not  only  the  same  Church  and  the  same  Sacra- 
ments, but  also,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  language,  the  same,  or 
substantially  the  same,  theology.     His  faith  was  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
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Church.  In  this  monument  then  we  have  another  stubborn  protest 
against  certain  modern  theories.  Each  fresh  discovery  has  been  a 
fresh  n^l  driven  into  the  coffin  of  Tubingen  speculation. 

2.   From  this  interesting  monumental  epitaph  I  turn  to  a  record 
of  a  wholly  different  kind.     When  in  the  year  1875  Bryennios,  then 
Bishop  of   Serrse,   published  for  the  first    time    from  a  manuscript 
at  Constantinople  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement  complete,  he  gave  a 
list  of  the  other  contents  of  the  same  volume.     Among  these  was  a 
work  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  the   Twelve  Apostles,    As  a  work   of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  others  among  early  apocrjrphal 
writings,  a  hope  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  such 
studies,  that  this  might  be  the  book  alluded  to,  and  that  it  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  vexed   question  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostolical 
Cofistitutions,     Eight  or   nine  years  however  elapsed,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  it.     At  length,  at  the  close  of  last  year  (1883)  it  was  given  to 
the  world.     Its  interest  and  importance  have  far  exceeded  our  highest 
expectations.     It  is  found  indeed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  seventh  book  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions ;  but  this  is  the  smallest  item  in  our  gain. 
Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  condition  of 
the  infant  Church.     We  are  met  however  with  this  preliminary  difficulty, 
that  it  does  not  carry  its  date  on  its  face,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
critical  inferences  in  establishing  its  age.     There  can  be  little  or  no 
question  however,  that  it  is  not  only  the  work  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
but  also  the  work  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  "scripture." 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  indication,  it  has  been  placed  as  late  as 
A.D.  140-160  by  Bryennios,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  should  be  more 
near  the  mark  in  dating  it  with  most  English  and  some  German  critics 
somewhere  between  a.d.  80-110.    The  reasons  are  briefly  these.    In  the 
first  place  the  Eucharist  still  remains  part  of  the  Agape.     This  follows 
from  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the  Eucharistic  prayers  directions 
are  given  about  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  persons  present  '*  are 
filled,"  "  are  satisfied."    But  the  separation  of  the  two  seems  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  time  of  the  Bithynian  persecution  under  Pliny 
(a.d.  112);  and  in  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr  they  are  evidently  distinct. 
In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  later  work,  the  Apostolic  ConstitutionSy 
the  words  "  after  they  are  filled  "  are  replaced  by  "  after  their  participa- 
tion," the  alteration  of  usage  requiring  an  alteration  of  phrase.     Again 
the  picture  which  it  exhibits  of  the  Christian  Ministry  suggests  a  very 
early  date.     The  points  to  be  observed  are  twofold.     Firsts  as  in  St. 
Paul's  account  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  so  here  also  we  have  both  an  itinerant  and  a  localised 
ministry — ^the  former  consisting  mainly  of  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
the  functions  of  the  two  shading  off  into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  draw  the  line  between  them ;  and,  secondly y  the  localised  ministry 
is  confined  to  two  orders,  who  are  called  bishops  and  deacons,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  elsewhere  in  the  apostolic  writings.     Here 
again  the  comparison  with  the  Apostolic   Constitutions  is   suggestive. 
Where  our  document  has  "  bishops  and  deacons,"  the  later  work  in  the 
corresponding  passage  substitutes  "  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons." 
Thus  when  our  author  wrote,  "  bishop "  still  remained  a  synonym  for 
"  presbyter,"  and  the  episcopal  office,  properly  so  called,  was  not  yet  con- 
stituted in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.     Now  there  is  no  distinct  trace 
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of  this  first  state  of  things — the  itinerant  ministry  side  by  side  with  the 
localised — ^after  the  apostolic  writings,  not  even  in  the  apostolic  fathers ; 
while  as  regards  the  second  point — the  identity  of  meaning  in  the  terms 
"  bishop  '*  and  "  presbyter  " — the  latest  example  is  found  in  Clement's 
Epistle,  which  was  written  about  a.d.  95  ;  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
at  all  events,  episcopacy  proper  was  a  recognised  institution  when 
Ignatius  wrote  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  century.  As  our  work 
however  may  with  some  probability  be  assigned  to  Alexandria — for  all 
its  affinities  are  Alexandrian — and  the  march  of  events  was  probably  not 
so  rapid  there  as  elsewhere,  we  may  perhaps  allow  the  latitude  of  a  few 
years  more.  But,  it  will  be  urged,  the  description  of  the  "  Two  Ways  " 
with  which  it  commences,  is  obviously  plagiarized  from  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  this  epistle  cannot  be  placed,  as  early  as  this  date  as  the 
plagiarist  would  require.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  I  would  altogether 
waive  the  question  respecting  the  date  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
though  I  might  have  something  to  say  on  that  point.  But  when  I  find 
two  sets  of  critics,  each  maintaining  with  equal  confidence  and  with 
some  show  of  reason,  the  one  that  Barnabas  borrows  from  the  Doctrine^ 
the  other  that  the  Doctrine  is  indebted  to  Barnabas,  a  third  solution  is 
suggested  to  my  mind  as  more  probable  than  either.  May  it  not  have 
been  that  neither  author  plagiarizes  from  the  other,  but  that  both  derive 
the  matter  which  they  have  in  common  from  a  third  source  ?  The  idea 
of  the  Two  Ways  was  familiar  to  Greek  philosophers.  May  not  some 
pious  Jew  then  have  taken  up  this  idea  and  interwoven  into  it  the  moral 
code  of  the  Old  Testament,  writing  perhaps  under  the  mask  of  a 
heathen  philosopher,  who  thus  was  made  an  unwilling  witness  to  the 
superiority  of  Jewish  ethics.  The  adoption  of  a  heathen  pseudonyme 
was  not  an  uncommon  device  with  the  literary  Jew  before  and  about 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  as  for  instance  in  the  maxims  of  the 
pseudo-PhocyJides  and  the  predictions  of  the  pseudo-Sibyllines.  The 
early  date  which  I  venture  to  assign  to  the  Doctrijte  of  the  Apostles 
agrees  well  with  its  general  character.  There  is  an  archaic  simplicity,  I 
had  almost  said,  a  childishness  in  its  practical  directions,  which  is  only 
consistent  with  the  early  infancy  of  a  Church.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
test  which  it  suggests  of  truth  and  falsehood.  A  true  apostle,  says  the 
writer,  will  only  remain  in  a  place  a  single  day,  or  two  at  most ;  if  a  man 
who  sets  up  for  an  apostle  stays  a  third,  he  is  a  false  prophet.  Of  the 
genuineness  of  this  document  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt.  No 
one  could  or  would  have  forged  it.  It  serves  no  party  interests.  It 
pleases  nobody.  It  is  neither  sacramentarian  nor  anti-sacramentarian, 
neither  sacerdotal  nor  anti-sacerdotal,  but  both  (at  least  in  appearance) 
by  turns.  We  may  therefore  safely  use  it  as  a  witness.  But,  while 
doing  so,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  to  it  an  authority  to  which 
it  lays  no  claim.  It  pleads  no  official  sanction.  Its  title  is  not  intended 
to  suggest  its  authorship.  We  may  accept  it  as  the  private  venture  of 
some  one  who  desires  to  set  forth  his  views  on  moral  conduct  and 
Church  order,  believing  them  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  Apostles. 
But  at  the  same  time  such  a  document  cannot  but  reflect  fairly  well  the 
beliefs  and  usages  of  the  writer's  age  and  country,  A  further  caution  is 
likewise  needed.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  complete.  Its  desultory 
character  is  apparent— for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  Eucharistic 
service,  which  is  plainly  fragmentary.      We  cannot  therefore  safely 
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draw  inferences  from  its  silence.     This  remark  applies  especially  to 
doctrine,  of  which  it  says  next  to  nothing.     Observing  these  cautions 
we  interrogate  it  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament  writings.    And 
here  the  answer  is  unexpectedly  full     The  writer  quotes  large  portions 
of  St.  Matthew.      The  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  at  length ;  numerous 
sayings  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  are  introduced ; 
the  baptismal  formula  is  quoted.      Occasionally  *also  we  come  across 
echoes  of  the  characteristic  language  of  St.  Luke,  as  for  instance, 
"What  thank  have  ye,  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you"  (c  i),  and 
again,  •'  Let  not  your  lamps  be  quenched  nor  your  loins  ungirt,  but  be 
ready,  for  ye  know  not  the  hour  in  which  our  Lord  cometh  "  (c.   i6). 
On  the  other  hand  the  coincidences  with  St.  John  are  less  close.      The 
writer  speaks  of  **  the  holy  vine  of  David ; "  he  uses  the  expression 
"  perfect  in  love ; "  and  in  a  third  passage  his  language  is  the  echo  of  an 
injunction   in  St.   John's  Second    Epistle.     These    however,  though 
indicating  a  sympathy  with  St.  John's  modes  of  thought,  are  not  decisive 
as  to  a  knowledge  of  his  writings.       Nor  indeed  if  we  are  right  in 
assigning  a  very  early  date  to  this  document,  are  we  justified  in  expect- 
ing such  knowledge.     With  St  Paul's  Epistles  again  the  writer  shows 
an    acquaintance.       Coincidences    with    four  of   these — Romans,    i 
Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  2  Thessalonians — indicate  a  free  use  of  the 
Apostle's  writings.     We  likewise  meet  with  the  precept,  "  Abstain  from 
fleshly  and  bodily  lusts,"  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  i  Pet  ii.  1 1,  but 
may  possibly  be  independent.     The  testimony  however  is  not  confined 
to  the  passages  actually  quoted.     The  prominence  given  here,  as  in  the 
epitaph  of  Abercius,  to  the  two  sacraments — to  these  and  these  only — is 
the  proper  sequel  to  the  Lord's  parting  commands  as  related  in  the 
Gospels.    The  picture  of  the  Christian  ministry  again  is  the  continuation 
of  the  state  of  things  represented  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.      Remembering 
that  the  whole  work  occupies  only  a  little  more  than  six  octavo  phages, 
we  are  surprised  at  the  amount  of  testimony — certainly  much  more  than 
we  had  any  right  to  expect — which  it  bears  to  the  Canon  of  the   New 
Testament.     Moreover  its  evidence  has  a  negative  value  also.      In  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  Dr.  Westcott  has  brought 
together  all  the  traditional  sayings  of  Christ ;  and  the  result  shows  how 
very  little  was  reported  outside  the  Canonical  Gospels.      This  result  is 
confirmed    by    the  document    before    us.      It    contains  indeed  one 
quotation  of  which  the  source  is  not  known — a  prudential  maxim  of  alms- 
giving, introduced  with  the  words,  "  It  has  been  said  " ;  but  we  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  given  as  a  saying  of  Christ     All  the 
evangelical  matter,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  found  within  the  four 
corners  of  our  Canonical  Gospels. 

These  are  the  gleanings— neither  meagre  nor  unimportant,  I  venture 
to  think — which  a  single  year  has  yielded  in  this  portion  of  our  field. 


Captain    C.    R.    Conder,   R.E. 

(Read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Chalker). 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  successful  completion  of  a  great 
scientific  undertaking,  which  has  occupied  more  than  ten  years,  and  has 
engaged  the  time  of  many  students  and  explorers.      The  last  two  out  of 
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seven  quarto  volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Pales- 
tine "  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society, 
one  being  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  written 
by  Canon  Tristram,  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  the  other  with 
its  accompanying  portfolio  of  plans  being  a  complete  account  of  the 
explorations  in  Jerusalem  which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  including  the  ofl&cial  report  of  Sir  C.  Warren  on  his 
excavations  in  1867-70. 

Political  difficulties  have  for  the  moment  closed  Palestine  against 
scientific  explorers,  but  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  may  be 
expected,  now  that  it  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  public,  to  tide 
over  these  troubles,  and  to  continue  the  new  and  yet  more  important 
enterprise  which  was  inaugurated  in  1880,  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  at  whi<±  nearly  all  the  best  known  explorers  and 
writers  connected  with  Palestine  were  present.  This  undertaking  was 
the  systematic  exploration  of  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Bashan,  which  was 
commenced  early  in  1881  by  a  small  party,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Conder  and  Lieutenant  Mantell,  R.E.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment forbade,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
which  was,  nevertheless,  started,  and  the  survey  was  fairly  established ;  a 
base  having  been  measured,  and  500  square  miles  of  country  examined 
before  the  governor  of  Syria  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  orders.  The 
results  of  this  work  are  as  yet  only  partly  before  the  public,  but  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  discoveries,  both  topographical  and 
archaeological,  which  bear  on  the  illustration  of  the  Bible,  are  greater 
than  any  attained  in  an  equal  area  west  of  Jordan,  and  promise  that  the 
undertaking,  if  carried  through  on  the  same  method  employed  in  start- 
ing, would  give  fruits  of  the  highest  interest,  not  merely  to  students,  but 
also  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  visit  of  the  sons  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Pales- 
tine in  1882  occurred  immediately  after  the  stoppage  of  the  Eastern 
Survey,  and  resulted  in  several  important  gains  to  the  cause  of  explora- 
tion. The  interior  of  the  Hebron  Haram  was  thoroughly  examined, 
and  though  it  was  not  possible  to  enter  the  cave  under  the  mosque, 
which  is  believed  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  still  the  chamber  in  front  of  that  cave  was  seen  through  its 
roof,  and  the  existence  of  a  door  much  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 
Jewish  tomb  was  ascertained.  The  access  to  the  chamber  through 
the  mosque  floor  has  long  been  closed,  and  it  was  proved  that  none  of 
the  passages  by  which  former  explorers  had  hoped  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  cavern  lead  within  the  great  rampart  wall  which  surrounds  it. 
A  curious  group  of  dolmens  was  also  found  during  the  Royal  visit  at  the 
sources  of  Jordan,  where  Jeroboam's  idolatrous  image  was  once  set  up ; 
and  in  Jerusalem  the  level  of  the  rock  in  the  traditional  chapel  of 
Calvary  was  ascertained  more  exactly  than  before. 

The  acceptation  of  such  materials  as  result  from  all  these  labours  by 
the  general  public  is  indicated  by  two  recent  arrangements.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  preparing  to  issue  a  new  series  of 
maps  of  Palestine,  which  have  been  revised  for  them  by  Sir  C.  Wilson 
and  Captain  Conder,  and  the  Sunday  School  Union  has  given  to 
Captain  Conder  the  work  of  preparing  a  Primer  of  Bible  Geography  for 
the  use  of  teachers.     By  such  means,  it  is  hoped  that  the  finstl  results  of 
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Palestine  exploration,  as  bearing  on  the  study  of  the  Bible,  will  be  placed 
within  reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  speak  the  English 
language,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  very  great  step  in  the 
advance  of  knowledge  will  be  gained  through  the  energy  and  enlighten- 
ment of  these  two  societies. 

The  general  results  of  Jerusalem  exploration,  and  of  the  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  have  often  been  summarised  in  various  public  notices, 
but  a  work  still  remains  to  be  done  even  with  regard  to  these  subjects, 
in  summarising  permanently  the  important  facts  which  may  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land  with  those  of  Assyria, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  pointing  out  the  condition  and  civilisa- 
tion of  Syria  in  all  ages,  by  reference  to  the  monuments  and  texts  of 
Chaldea  and  Phoenicia  and  of  the  Early  Christian,  Crusading,  and  Arab 
times.  To  this  work  Captain  Conder  has  been  devoting  attention  now 
for  some  time  past,  and  he  hopes  to  embody  the  results  in  a  series 
of  papers,  intended  to  show  all  that  may  be  gathered  concerning 
Syrian  antiquities  from  sources  other  than  the  Bible,  and  also  how 
completely  such  results  agree  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
antiquarian  and  historical  portions  of  the  scriptures,  and  with  the 
incidental  notices  of  society  customs  and  monuments  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Much  material  collected  by  students  of  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  antiquities  is  available  for  such  a  task,  and  it  is  to  be 
hop)ed  that  means  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  publication  of  such  a  work 
when  ready. 

Turning  from  these  general  questions,  it  is  proposed  here  to  illustrate 
the  work  of  exploration  by  reference  to  three  interesting  points,  namely, 
the  Siloam  inscription,  the  Syrian  Dolmens,  and  the  Hittite  question, 
which  have  occupied  a  prominent  .position  during  the  last  three  years  in 
the  discussions  of  Palestinian  and  other  Semitic  students.  The 
geological  expedition  to  Sinai  has,  however,  occurred  later  than  the 
time  at  which  the  previous  subjects  were  brought  to  notice,  and  its 
results  have  tended  to  confirm  what  was  already  well  known  concerning 
the  time  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  levels 
of  the  Arabah  Watershed.  It  is  a  gain  of  no  little  importance  to  find 
these  questions  settled  by  the  opinion  of  a  professional  geologist  like 
Professor  Hull 

The  discovery  of  the  Siloam  inscription,  like  that  of  the  Moabite  stone, 
may  be  called  accidental,  since  it  was  due  to  a  Jewish  boy  who  fell  into 
the  water  in  the  Siloam  tunnel  while  attempting  to  pass  through  it ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  neither  of  these  important  monu- 
ments were  found  by  professional  explorers,  yet  the  general  habit  of 
observation  which  has  been  developed  among  the  intelligent  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  is  due  originally  to  the  influence  of  the  exploring  societies. 
In  the  case  of  the  Siloam  text,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  provided 
means  for  the  decipherment  of  the  inscription,  and  obtained  a  cast,  now 
in  England,  which,  having  been  made  after  the  cleansing  of  the  text, 
presents  the  only  perfect  copy  in  existence.  The  translation  is  mainly 
due  to  Professor  Sayce,  but  many  disputed  points  were  cleared  up 
by  the  officers  of  the  society,  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  inscription  after  it  had  been  cleaned.  The  whole  account  of  the 
inscription  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  recently  published  volume  of 
Memoirs  on  Jerusalem,  by  Sir  C.  Warren  and  Captain  Conder. 
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The  Siloam  text  is  a  carefully  cut  and  well  preserved  inscription 
in  six  lines.  Its  historical  interest  cannot  compare  with  that  of  the 
Moabite  stone,  since  it  contains  neither  date  nor  proper  name,  but  its 
Biblical  importance  is  considerable,  and  its  epigraphic  value  immense. 
The  measurement  of  1,200  cubits  which  it  contains  (according  to  the 
latest  translation)  compared  with  the  length  of  1750  feet  actually 
measured  by  Sir  C.  Warren  and  Captain  Conder  on  different  occasions, 
serves  to  give  us  an  approximation  to  the  Jewish  cubit  which  shows  that 
measure  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  Egyptian  Standard  of  22 
inches.  The  inscription  describes  the  boring  of  the  tunnel  which 
began  at  the  two  ends,  the  miners  meeting  in  the  middle,  and  care- 
ful observation  on  the  spot  has  enabled  Captain  Conder  to  show  that 
this  was  the  actual  method  employed,  and  to  determine  the  exact  point 
where  the  two  excavations  met.  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  date  of  the  inscription,  Professor  Sayce  inclining  to 
attribute  it  to  Solomon's  time,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  making  it  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  The  materials  for  comparison  are  scanty, 
but  such  indications  as  we  possess  of  the  history  of  the  alphabet  seem 
to  show  that  the  letters  cannot  be  older  than  about  700  b.c.  The  Bible 
account  of  Hezekiah's  engineering  undertakings  on  this  side  of  Jerusalem 
seems  to  agree  well  with  the  view  that  this  great  king  was  the  actual 
executor  of  the  Siloam  tunnel,  and  it  seems  probable  that  to  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  the  Siloam  inscription  will  finally  be  attributed.  Thus, 
although  later  than  the  Moabite  stone,  the  Siloam  tablet  is  the  oldest 
Israelite  inscription  yet  known,  while  its  length  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an 
almost  complete  alphabet  of  die  times  when  a  large  part  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  were  first  written. 

Modern  critics  have  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Hebrews  were  a 
people  inferior  in  civilisation  to  surrounding  races.  The  Siloam  inscrip- 
tion contradicts  sucli  assertion,  and  shows  us  clearly  that  as  early  at  least 
as  the  time  of  Isaiah  an  alphabet  existed  in  Jerusalem  which  presents 
many  peculiarities  of  form  distinct  from  those  found  in  the  nearly  con- 
temporary scripts  of  Phoenicia  and  of  Moab. 

The  Siloam  inscription  is  not  the  only  monument  of  the  kind  re- 
covered by  the  explorers,  although  it  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
Hebrew  inscriptions  in  Palestine  were  previously  only  found  on 
synagogues  and  tombs,  dating  after  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  number 
known  did  not  exceed  a  dozen.  The  Survey  Memoirs  now  contain  20 
inscriptions  from  Jerusalem,  and  40  from  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
of  which  four  are  newly  discovered  Hebrew  texts.  The  oldest  is  a 
short  inscription  in  two  lines,  as  old,  probably,  as  the  Siloam  text, 
found  on  a  tomb  in  the  Jordan  Valley  by  Captain  Conder.  In  Galilee, 
he  also  found  the  tomb  of  Eleazar  Bar  Azariah  (perhaps  the  Rabbi  so 
named  who  died  in  83  a.d.),  and  north  of  Jerusalem  the  tomb  of  Moses 
Bar  Eleazar  Bar  Zechariah  gives  an  inscription  perhaps  about  the  same 
age.  In  addition  to  these  finds,  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  has  discovered 
the  short  texts  of  Gezer,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Hasmonean  age,  and 
the  numerous  inscriptions  on  osteophagi,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  second  or  third  century  a.d.,  though  most  of  them  are  pro- 
bably not  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries. 

In  addition  to  these  valuable  finds,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  alphabet   is   being  opened   up  by  the  study  of  Nabathean  texts 
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from  beyond  Jordan.  The  discoveries  of  Halevy  near  Damascus 
have  been  followed  up  by  the  recovery  of  a  new  script  in  Arabia,  and  of 
new  forms  of  letters  on  inscriptions,  copied  by  Captain  Conder,  which 
come  from  the  ruins  of  Medeba  in  Moab.  These  inscriptions  seem  to 
form  a  connecting  link  long  wanted  between  the  old  northern  alphabet 
and.  that  of  Arabia,  and  they  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  development  of 
the  square  Hebrew  alphabet  used  by  the  Jews,  perhaps  as  early  as  Ezra's 
time,  in  sacred  writing.  When  in  addition  we  remember  the  recent 
recovery  of  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Prophets  in  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  in  the  study  of  epigraphy  which  may 
have  important  bearing  on  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  examination  of  the  great  dolmen  groups  beyond  Jordan  by 
Captain  Conder's  Survey  Party,  belongs  to  a  different  department  of 
archaeology,  which  seems,  nevertheless,  likely  to  give  important  Biblical 
results.     Some  700  rude  stone  monuments  in  all  were  found  in  Moab, 
and  of  these  about  200  were  planned,  sketched,  photographed,  and 
described.     The  question  of  the  dolmens  of  Syria,  and  of  Asia,  and 
Europe  generally,  will  be  found  treated  in  Captain  Conder's  new  work, 
**  Heth  and  Moab,"  and  his  conclusions  have  been  approved  by  several 
authorities  who  have  given  long  study  to  this  obscure  subject.     Generally 
summarised,  these  conclusions  are ;  first,  that  the  monuments  in  question 
were  connected  with  the  barbarous  worship  of  illiterate,  and  therefore 
prehistoric  tribes,  the  dolmens  being  altars  and  the  menhirs  rude  idols 
or  memorial  monuments :  this  worship  survived  in  Palestine  down  to 
the  second  century,  a.d.,  and  both  the  dolmen  and  the  menhir  are 
found  by  Captain  Conder  to  be  described  in  the  Talmud  in  connection 
with  idolatry ;  secondly,  it  is  argued  from  the  distribution  of  these 
monuments,  which  have  entirely  disappeared  in  Judea,  and  are  rare  in 
Galilee,  but  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  pagan  districts  beyond 
Jordan,  that  they  represent  the  altars  and  pillars  of  Canaanite  tribes, 
which   the  book  of  Deuteronomy  exhorts  the   Hebrews  to  destroy; 
thirdly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  earliest  period  of  Hebrew 
history,  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  the  Bible  itself  indicates  the 
use  of  similar  stone  memorials  by  the  early  patriarchs,  the  stone  of 
Bethel  and  the  cairn  of  Mizpah  being  the  most  important  examples. 
Finally,  the  discovery  of  such  monuments  on  Mount  Nebo  and   on 
mountain  tops  which  appear  (for  other  reasons)  to  represent  the  ancient 
Bamoth  Baal  and  Baal  Peor,  as  well  as  near  Abel  Shittim,  and  again 
near  Dan  serve  to  give  an  historical  connection  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment narrative,  since  we  know  that  Balaam  erected  altars  on  the  first 
three  named  mountains,  that  Israel  worshipped  Baal  Peor  at  Shittim, 
and  that  Jeroboam's  calf  stood  at  Dan.     It  seems  not  impossible  that 
the  cairn  of  Mizpeh  may  yet  actually  exist  in  Gilead,  marking  the  spot 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  concluded  their  treaty,  although  the  stone  at 
Bethel  has  been  vainly  sought  in  repeated  and  exhaustive  explorations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  conclusion  of  this  short  review  of 
Biblical  archaeology  concerning  the  Hittite  question,  which  forms  the 
principal  subject  of  Sir  C.  Wilson's  instructive  paper  for  the  Church  Con- 
gress in  1883.  Few  discoveries  might  be  thought  less  hopeful  than  that 
of  an  historic  record  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  outside  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  yet  such  discoveries  are  now  being  made,  and  although  unknown 
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to  the  general  public,  students  of  Egyptology  like  Chabas,  Mariette,  and 
De  Roug^,  have  been  aware  for  nearly  twenty  years  that  the  Hittites  and 
the  Amorites  were  both  powerful  tribes  in  the  times  when  the  conquer- 
ing Pharaohs  were  pushing  their  armies  over  Syria  to  Chaldea  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  interesting  papers  on  the  Hittites  by  Professor  Sayce, 
which  first  began  to  appear  in  1880,  attracted  general  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  the  travels  of  Sir  C.  Wilson  and  Professor  Ramsey 
in  Asia  Minor,  threw  much  additional  light  on  the  matter;  but  the 
great  problem  yet  remains  unsolved,  and  the  learned  world  now 
recognises  that  it  has  before  it  a  fourth  task  not  inferior  to  those  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  scholars  of  the  preceding  generation. 
The  decipherment  of  Egyptian,  Cuneiform,  and  Cypriote  scripts  mUst 
some  day  be  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  unknown  hieroglyphics  of 
northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  which  may  prove  to  preserve 
historical  or  religious  information  of  the  highest  importance,  and  since 
these  inscriptions  are  found  in  lands  adjoining  the  Holy  Land,  we  may 
perhaps  hope  that  the  texts  will  serve  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  Bible 
narrative. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Hittites  were  a  Turanian  race, 
speaking  a  language  not  akin  to  the  Semitic  tongues,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  unknown  inscriptions  are  attributable  to  this  race ;  but  this 
cannot  as  yet  be  considered  proven.  Captain  Conder  has  pointed  out 
during  the  last  year  many  resemblances  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Syrian  hieroglyphics  which  may  serve  to  assist  the  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions.  There  are  known  to  have  been  tribes  akin  to  the  Egyp- 
tians settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Egyptian  race  itself  was  of  Asiatic 
origin.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  rude  Syrian 
hieroglyphs  may, be  the  prototypes  whence  Egyptian  forms  are  derived, 
which  would  give  them  a  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  also  possible  that 
they  may  be  rude  imitations  of  Egyptian  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  task  of  collecting  materials  has  not  been  completed. 
In  June,  1883,  it  was  announced  that  Professor  Krall  had  found,  on  the 
famous  bas-relief  near  Smyrna,  the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II.  side  by  side 
with  an  inscription  in  Syrian  hieroglyphics,  thus  seeming  to  vindicate 
the  account  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  travels  of  Sesostris  in  this  district. 
A  number  of  terra-cotta  seals  have  also  been  found  bearing  inscriptions, 
some  of  the  characters  of  which  are  undoubtedly  the  same  found  on  the 
Syrian  inscriptions.  As  yet,  however,  no  bilingual  has  been  recovered 
which  will  allow  of  a  really  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  symbols. 

From  such  a  brief  sketch  of  work  done  and  still  to  be  accomplished, 
it  will  perhaps  be  clear  that  the  spirit  which  has  led  to  such  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt  is  not  yet  dead.  The 
recovery  of  Succoth  by  M.  Naville  at  Tell  Maskhutah  has  shed  an  un- 
expected ray  of  light  on  the  route  of  the  Exodus ;  and  but  for  political 
troubles  and  Turkish  suspicion,  the  work  of  discovery  in  Syria  might 
now  be  pushed  to  ends  which  would  eclipse  anything  as  yet  accom- 
plished in  the  Holy  Land. 
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I  CONFINE  myself  to  the  Old  Testament.    The  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts.     The  bearing  of  recent  research  on  Scripture  (i) 
as  regards  the  details  of  events  recorded,  and  (2)  as  regards  the 
chronology  of  those  events.    The  researches  which  affect  the  former 
are  principally  topographical ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  touched  by  historical 
research.    While  as  regards  the  pre-historic  chronology  we  must  frankly 
admit  that  there  are  as  yet  many  difficulties  unsolved,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  geographical  research  has  thrown  a  clearer  light  on 
almost  every   fact  of  Scripture  history  which  directly  or  indirectly 
impinges  on  the  history  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  on  the  internal 
history  of  the  chosen  people ;  and  as  yet  no  single  difficulty  has  been 
created  by  any  one  discovery  of  later  years    And  what  are  geographical 
and  topographical  details  but  the  eye  of  history  ?    On  one  point  the 
topographical    investigations    in    Egypt,  Arabia    Petraea,    Syria,    and 
Mesopotamia,  must  convince  every  impartial  critic — viz.,  that   it  is 
impossible  that  the  sacred  records  could  have  been  written  by  men  who 
were  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  local  topography  of  the  scenes 
and    events    they  respectively  describe.      Take,  e.g.,  the    Book  of 
Deuteronomy.     It  has  been  maintained  by  a  host  of  German  writers, 
and  by  Dr.  Colenso  and  others  here,  that  one  of  the  most  certain  results 
of  modem  criticism  is,  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  most  probably  by  Jeremiah.     To  refute  this 
theory  would  to-day  be  a  mere  slaying  of  the  slain.    But  to  add  to  the 
refutation  the  topographical  argument,  there  is  scarcely  any  book  of 
the  Bible,  which,  by  its  local  touches,  more  forcibly  carries  home  the 
conviction  to  the  explorer  on  the  spot,  that  it  was  written  by  one 
personally  familiar  with  the  theatre  of  its  historical  events,  than  does  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.    To  take  what  may  be  called  a  trifling  instance. 
We  have  lists  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy; 
but  Deuteronomy  gives  us  no  less  than  nine  animals  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Leviticus.     Now  of  these  nine,  at  least  six,  those  trans- 
lated, A. v.,  fallow  deer,  wild  goat,  pygarg,  wild  ox,  chamois  and  glede, 
but  really  signifying  the  bubale,  ibex,   oryx,  addax,    moufflon,   and 
buzzard,  are  animals  still  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the 
eastern  plateau,  but  which  are  not,  nor  could  ever  have  been,  denizens 
of  the  hilly,  wooded,  and  cultivated  Western  Palestine,  being,  as  is  well 
known,  inhabitants  exclusively  either  of  desert  open  plains,  or  of  bare, 
rocky  heights.     Is  it  conceivable  that  any  writer  of  the  period  of  the 
later  monarchy  should  have  inserted  in  the  catalogue  creatures  which, 
if  known  at  all,  could  only  have  been  known  by  report,  to  the  Jews  of 
his  time  ?    We  know  where  Jeremiah  lived,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  ever  have  seen  one  of  them,  except  possibly  the 
ibex.     But  these  creatures  would  be  as  impossible  an  apparition  in 
Egypt  as  in  Palestine.     How,  then,  should  they  occur  in  Deuteronomy 
and  not  in  Leviticus?    Because  the  law  was  given  immediately  after 
the  Exodus,  when  these  antelopes  and  desert  denizens  would  be  unknown 
forms  to  the  Israelites  ;  while  when  thirty-nine  years  had  been  passed 
in  their  haunts,  they  would  be  familiar  to  all  the  congregation,  and  are, 
therefore,  taken  by  the  lawgiver  as  illustrations  of  his  text    That 
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Jeremiah,  or  any  contemporary  of  his,  could  have  inserted  their  names 
as  a  gloss  upon  Leviticus,  is  as  impossible  as  that  a  writer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  drawing  out  a  lease  of  a  manor  in  Durham, 
should  have  inserted  clauses  [respecting  the  Bishop's  rights  to  red  deer, 
wild  boar,  or  capercailzie,  though  all  these  were  found  there  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  occurrence  of  these  names  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
not  in  Leviticus,  seems  to  me  a  strong,  though  minor  evidence,  that 
Jeremiah  could  not  have  compiled  the  book ;  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  nor  during  the  monarchy,  but 
only  when  it  purports  to  be,  just  before  the  entrance  into  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

Again,  take  the  expression,  Deuteronomy  i.  20,  "  Ye  are  come  unto 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites.**  To  one  who  has  approached  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Negeb  from  the  desert  of  the  T!h,  the  expression 
is  exact  To  a  Jew  of  the  monarchy  who  could  have  approached  the 
region  only  by  the  imperceptibly  but  steadily  descending  downs  from 
the  north,  the  idea  would  be  impossible,  and  the  expression  the  very 
last  that  could  occur  to  a  later  compiler. 

The  man  who  penned  the  account  of  Moses'  Pisgah-view  must  have 
stood  on  Nebo's  brow,  a  rather  improbable  excursion  for  the  Prophet 
of  Anathoth  when  all  Moab  and  Amnon  were  in  hostile  hands. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  remind  former  Congresses  of  the  mine  of 
Scripture  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  in  the  Moabite  stone,  and  above  all,  in  the  published 
cuneiform  records  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Since  I 
last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  the  chief  additions  to  our 
knowledge  have  been  the  discoveries  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  land  of 
Goshen ;  the  exhumation  of  the  great  Hittite  empire,  and  an  important 
inscription  in  Jerusalem,  the  oldest  yet  revealed  to  us,  and  in  which  we 
see  the  very  characters  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy — 
perhaps  in  the  days  of  Solomon  himself.  A  few  words  on  this 
inscription.  Among  the  constructive  works  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
Kings,  none  are  so  important  in  revealing  the  skill  and  architectural 
enterprise  of  the  epoch  as  the  numerous  tunnels  and  subterranean  water- 
courses. But  still  three  years  ago  not  a  single  inscription  had  been 
found  which  could  throw  any  light  on  their  history.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  tunnels  is  that  traced  by  Captain  Conder,  from  the 
Virgin's  Fountain  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  through  the  hill  of  Ophel,  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  in  length.  Though  the  present  structure  of  the  pool 
of  Siloam  is  of  the  Herodian  epoch,  it  encloses  a  much  more  ancient 
reservoir  fed  by  this  aqueduct  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain.  In  1880, 
some  boys  accidentally  discovered  an  inscription  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  exit.  When  I  visited  it.  Professor  Sayce  had  not  examined  it,  nor 
had  Dr.  Giithe  cleared  the  face  of  its  calcareous  deposit ;  but  now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  letters,  the  whole  has  been  deciphered.  The 
inscription  simply  relates  the  story  of  the  work,  how  the  excavators 
began  at  each  end,  and  met,  or  rather  passed  each  other  in  the  middle, 
till  they  heard  their  fellows  working  by  their  side,  and  broke  through 
the  rock,  when  the  water  flowed  for  1,200  cubits.  Now  towards  the 
centre  the  tunnel  is  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  has  two  cul  de  sacs,  which 
are  thus  accounted  for.  Unfortunately  there  is  neither  date  nor  name, 
but  the  language  is  of  the  purest  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  contains  only 
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one  word  new  to  us.  The  letters  are  of  Archaic  form,  some  of  them 
older  than  those  on  the  Moabite  stone.  Scholars  are  agreed  that  it 
cannot  be  later  than  the  age  of  Hezekiah,  while  some  would  place  it  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  veteran  and 
kindly  autocrat  of  alphabets,  points  out  that  the  forms  of  some  of 
the  letters  are  later  than  those  used  on  the  Moabite  stone,  and  on  this 
decides  for  the  later  date.  But  Judah  was  probably  a  more  advanced 
people  than  Moab,  and  the  Archaic  form  might  continue  in  use  in 
secluded  Moab  long  after  modifications  had  been  introduced  from  the 
west.  If  it  be  of  the  date  of  Hezekiah  this  may  be  the  tunnel  referred 
to  (2  Chron.  xxxii.,  30)  when  **  he  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  city  of  David."  But  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  Isaiah  speaks  of  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly." 
This  can  only  refer  to  the  gently  flowing  stream  through  the  tunnel  of 
Siloam.  In  this  case  the  channel  must  have  already  existed,  and  we 
can  refer  it  and  the  inscription  to  no  other  period  anterior  to  Hezekiah 
save  to  that  of  David  and  Solomon ;  who  were  scarcely  likely,  while 
occupied  with  their  great  engineering  works,  to  have  left  the  city  wholly 
dependent  for  its  internal  water  supply  on  cisterns,  with  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  close  and  accessible.  Again,  if  this  were  the  watercourse  of 
Gihon,  the  whole  of  the  topography  of  prae-exilic  Jerusalem  must  be 
upset.  I  am  unable  to  grant  that  because  in  the  inscription  the  word 
pool  is  used  without  any  further  specific  name,  that  therefore  it  was  the 
only  cistern  then  existing.  Still  less  does  it  seem  to  me  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  city  of  David,  the  fortress,  was  on  Ophel,  dominated 
by  the  higher  rock  of  Moriah  behind,  and  with  the  commanding  brow 
of  the  modern  city  of  David  to  the  west.  To  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  strategic  sites  of  ancient  fortresses,  the  hypothesis  is  simply 
impossible.  What  becomes  of  the  wall  of  Ophel  excavated  by  Sir  C* 
Warren  ?  and  which  is  referred  to  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  as  the  work 
of  Manasseh.  And  again  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  period  of  the  return.  We  read  the  minute  details  of  Nehemiah, 
and  no  ingenuity  can  square  his  description  of  the  circuit  with  the 
suggested  position  of  the  city  of  David.  When  the  Jews  were  first 
permitted  to  return  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  their  Roman 
masters,  there  lived  not  the  man  who  could  trace  in  memory  the  old 
streets  or  walls  of  the  city.  When  the  foundations  of  Zerubbabel's 
temple  were  laid,  there  were  multitudes  to  weep  as  they  compared  its 
shrunken  outlines  with  the  dimensions  of  Solomon's  glorious  building. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  when  Nehemiah  gives  us  his  detailed 
account  of  how  gates  and  walls  were  repaired,  after  he  had  surveyed  the 
ruins,  and  no  less  than  thirty-three  times  does  he  use  the  term 
"repaired,"  />.,  "to  strengthen  that  which  already  existed,"  he 
was  abandoning  the  old  city  walls  and  erecting  a  new  city  on  a  new- 
site  ?  The  questioned  interpretation  of  a  single  undated  inscription 
cannot  be  accepted  in  contradiction  to  the  clear  words  of  history,  and 
the  undoubted  line  of  the  walls  of  the  post-exilic  Jerusalem.  Be,  how- 
ever, the  topography  what  it  may,  the  inscription  demonstrates  that  the 
Jews  of  the  regal  period  were  not  the  rude  and  barbarous  people  it  has 
been  the  fashion  of  an  unbelieving  criticism  to  assume,  but  a  cultured 
and  literary  population. 
The  most  important  of  recent  discoveries  historically  has  been  the 
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insertion  of  a  new  volume  into  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  by  the 
revelation  of  the  great  Hittite  empire,  the  rival  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
but  of  which  the  very  existence  had  been  forgotten.  The  discovery  has 
shed  new  light  upon  several  hitherto  obscure  allusions  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Hittites  by  the  discovery 
in  Egypt  of  ample  records  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression,  Rameses  II.,  against  then:  kingdom,  their  defeat  at  their 
capita],  Kadesh,  and  a  subsequent  treaty.  No  further  light,  however, 
was  thrown  on  their  history,  though  numbers  of  inscriptions  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic character,  still  unread,  had  been  found  at  Hamath,  until  four 
years  ago  Professor  Sayce  discovered  that  from  Lydia  to  Cappadocia 
and  Lycaonia  Hittite  sculptures  and  inscriptions  abounded,  identical 
in  type  with  those  of  Northern  Syria.  Only  three  years  ago,  in  1881, 
Captain  Conder  discovered  and  indisputably  fixed  the  site  of  Kadesh, 
still  retaining  its  name,  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus,  on  the  Orontes,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Hums.  We  now  know  also  the  other  Hittite  capital, 
Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Hierapolis  of  the  Greeks.  For 
upwards  of  six  hundred  years  this  great  nation  struggled  on  equal  terms 
and  held  its  own  against  its  rivals  on  either  side,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  till 
the  capture  of  Carchemish  by  Sargon  of  Assyria,  in  B.C.  717.  This 
exhumed  empire  casts  more  light  on  Old  Testament  history  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  We  find  that  the  Hittites  of  Southern  Judah,  in 
and  round  Hebron,  were  but  a  colony  left  there  when  the  nation 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Hyksos  invasion  of  Egypt.  How  natural 
now  the  otherwise  apparently  pointless  and  needless  remark,  "Now 
Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,"  for  Zoan,  /.^., 
S'an,  was  the  capital  of  the  Hittite  or  Hyksos  dynasty,  and  we  learn  that 
the  Hittites  founded  Hebron  on  their  way  to  Egypt  We  now  see  that 
Abraham's  friend,  the  courteous  Ephron,  belonged  to  a  civilised  and 
literary  nation,  whose  character  is  illustrated  by  one  of  their  towns  being 
called  "  Kirjath-Sepher,"  or  "  Book-town."  We  know  why  the  traitor 
who  betrayed  Bethel  fled  for  safety  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  /.^.,  to 
the  Northern  kingdom,  whose  frontier  city  was  Hamath,  on  the  furthest 
border  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  We  see  that  Solomon  in  purchasing 
horses  from  Egypt,  which  he  supplied  to  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  was 
providing  for  his  northern  ally.  We  understand  tlie  panic  which  seized 
the  Syrian  host  besieging  Samaria,  under  the  impression  that  the  Hittite 
forces  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  beleagured  capital  of  Israel ; 
for  the  Turanian  Hittites  were  the  hereditary  rivals  and  foes  of  Semitic 
Aram,  whose  powerful  and  dangerous  neighbours  they  continued  to  be, 
and  therefore  the  natural  allies  of  Israel.  We  see  now  why  David,  after 
the  conquest  of  Syria  (Aram),  at  once  had  made  alliance  with  the  Hittite 
King  of  Hamath,  an  alliance  which  lasted  till  Hamath  was  subdued  by 
Assyria.  It  was  only  a  common  danger  which  at  last  united  Syria  and 
the  Hittite  before  the  fall  of  Carchemish.  Thus  we  see  how  the  reco- 
very of  the  Hittite  history  gives  force  and  point  to  the  hitherto  un- 
noticed or  perplexing  allusions  of  the  Israelite  annals.  We  now  under- 
stand that  when  Josiah  mustered  the  forces  of  Judah  to  resist  Pharaoh 
Necho  at  Megiddo,  on  his  way  to  attack  Carchemish,  he  was  impelled 
l>v  the  historic  ties,  which  from  David  downwards  had  bound  Judah  with 
Northern  Syria.  Probably  the  friendship  of  Abraham  with  the  sons  of 
16 
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Heth  had  even  an  earlier  origin  than  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Mamre. 
Standing  not  very  long  ago  on  the  top  of  the  vast  mound  of  Carchemish, 
overhanging  a  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  I  could  detect  on   the  south- 
eastern horizon  the  outline  of  the  vast  and  rich  plains  of  Harran,  and  while 
there,  I  saw  a  party  of  Be^louins  cross  the  river.    Even  so  high  up  the 
Euphrates  is  a  mighty  river,  and  I  know  of  no  spot  further  down  its 
course  where  its  turbid  and  eddying  current  can    be  crossed  as  at 
Carchemish,    i^'hich  completely  commands  the  passage.    The  Arabs 
crossed  from  the  other  side  in  a  primitive  style.    Their  goats,  asses, 
and  cows  were  tied  together  in  single  file.     The  leader  mounted  an 
inflated  hide,  on  which  he  paddled  himself,  with  the  line  of  animals 
attached,  down  stream,  till,  taking  advantage  of  the  bend,  he  landed 
his  convoy  about  a  mile  down  the  river  on  my  side.    Other  files 
followed,   with  women    sitting    astride    behind    them,    or    children 
bound  round  their  shoulders.     I  went  to  meet  them,  and  enquiring 
whence  they  were,  was  told  they  had  come    across    from   Harran 
in  quest  of   fresh  pasturage.      So  crossed  Abraham  from    Harran ; 
so  crossed  Jacob  with  wives,  wealth,  and  cattle,  doubtless  at  this  very 
spot.     But  no  one  could  have  made  the  passage,  unless  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  holders  of  the  great  Hittite  city,  then   the  eastern  key  of 
Syria.     Even  now  we  are  but  on  the  threshhold  of  Hittite  history. 
Startling  as  are  the  results,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  spell  out  its  first 
chapter.     One  little  silver  boss  with  a  bilingual  inscription  in  Hittite 
and  cuneiform,  is  all  the  key  which  Professor  Sayce  has  yet  recovered 
to  enable  him  to  determine  a  few  characters  and  three  or  four  names. 
There  are  still  the  sealed  inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor,  of  Karabet,  and  of 
Mount  Sipylos,  round  the  colossal  figure  of  the  goddess  of  Carchemish, 
which  the  Greeks  believed  to  be  the  Niobe  of  ^  Homer's  age.     Burck- 
hardt  noticed  the  inscriptions  of  Hamath.     Captain   Burton  and  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  copied  and  published  many  more. 
I  saw  at  Carchemish,  in  the  now  uncovered  avenue,  which  led  up  to 
the  great  Hittite  temple,  huge  basalt  slabs,  rivalling  those  of  Nimroud, 
covered  with  those  unknown  characters.     At  the  wretched  town  of 
Bartn,  nine  hours  from  Hamath,  I  found  at  least  a  dozen  Hittite  frag- 
ments built  into  the  walls  of  the  hovels ;    and  north-east  of  Hamath 
there  is  scarce  a  village  without  some  Hittite  relics.     We  can  only 
trust  that  ere  long  Sayce  may  be  able  to  do  for  Heth  what  Layard, 
Botta,  and  Rawlinson  have  done  for  Assyria,  or  Schliemann  for  Troy 
and  Mycenae. 

Scarcely  less  startling  than  the  resurrection  of  the  history  of  the 
Hittite  empire,  are  the  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  Egypt  of  the  exodus.  For  these  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  M.  Naville, 
who  has  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the  Rcvtie  Chrtticnru^ 
and  the  "  Biblical  Archaeological  Transactions."  These  were  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Tomkins  in  detail  before  the  Reading  Congress.  Egyptian 
history,  as  now  unfolded,  has  explained  to  us  almost  every  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  exodus.  We  now  understand  why  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Patriarchs  were  their  friends,  for  the  chronology  has  proved  that 
they  were  the  Hyksos  dynasty  of  the  Hittite  race.  Then  comes  the 
19th  dynasty.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for 
Europeans  of  the  19th  century  after  Christ  to  be  the  first  to  look  on 
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and  handle  the  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  i8th  century  before 
Christ.     Yet  such  is  the  case.    At  Deir  el  Bahri,  in  the  mountains  west 
of  Thebes,  have  been  discovered  a  hidden  store  of  royal  mummies 
ranging  through  700  years,  from  the  Shepherd  Kings  downwards,  hastily 
placed  there,  perhaps,  by  some  loving  loyal  hands,  to  save  them  from 
desecration  by  an  irreverent  Carobyses,  or  some  other  profaner  of 
sepulchres.      Of  many  the  superb  cenotaphs  had  long  been  known, 
rifled  we  know  not  when.    The  inscriptions  round  these  mummies  have 
decided  many  points  of  chronology.    Among  the  features  on  which  we 
may  gaze,  are  those  of  Rameses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  but 
not  on  those  of  his  son.     Most  of  these  kings,  however,  are  apart  from 
Israelite  history.     I  may  recall  to  your  recollection,  however,  the  recent 
discoveries  in  die  Delta.    M.  Naville  has  laid  bare  the  enclosure  of  about 
twelve  acres,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Pe-tum,  the  Pithom  of 
Exodus  i.  II,  built  by  the  children  of  Israel  for  Pharaoh.     In  it  had 
been  found  a  sculptured  group  of  Rameses  II.,  between  two  divinities, 
and  he  is  proved  to  have  been  its  builder.     On  its  site  is  the  now 
deserted  Arab  village  of  Tel  el  Maskhutah,  and  close  by  is  the  bed  of 
the  old  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  supplied  the  store  city  with  water. 
There  is  an  enclosure  200  yards  square,  filled  by  a  honeycomb  of 
solidly  built  square  chambers,  roofless,  but  without  either  door  or  gate 
of  any  kind.     But  on  the  top  of  the  walls  are  niches,   showing  that 
beams  have  rested  there,  and  that  above  them  were  dwellings,  from  which 
they  must  have  been  entered  by  trap-doors.     Here,  then,  we  have  one 
of  the  store  cities  built  for  Pharaoh,  for  these  chambers  can  have  been 
nothing  else  but  granaries.     They  are  unique.     Nothing  else  resembling 
them  has  been  found  in  Egypt.     But  this  is  not  alL     Some  portions 
are  built  of  brick  made  with  straw,  after  the  usual  fashion,  some  with 
chopped  reed,  as  the  **  stubble  "  of  the  Bible  should  be  more  correctly 
rendered,  and  others,  the  higher  tiers,  with  dried  mud,  without  even 
reeds.    They  are  very  large,  well  squared,  and  all  laid  with  mortar,  not 
usual  in  such  buildings.     What  a  living  commentary  on  the  words — 
"  They  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  morter^   and  in 
brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field."    The  superincumbent 
Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  show  that  the  place  was  Heroopolis, 
Erocastra,  the    spot  where    the  Septuagint  tells  us  Joseph   met  his 
father ;  but  further,  the  inscriptions  prove  that,  like  other  cities,  it  had 
its  civil  as  well  as  its  sacred  name,  and  that  the  civil  name,  men- 
tioned twenty-two  times  in  the  inscription,  was  Thuku  or  Succoth, 
within    which    Pithom,  the  sacred  city,   was  situate.      Burgsch  had 
already  shown  the  identity  of  Thuku  with  Succoth.     Thus  we  have 
definitely  fixed   the  first    encampment  of  Israel    as    they    went  out 
of  Egypt,  very  near  the  battle-field  of  Tel  el   Kebir.     Unfortunately 
the  place  was  formerly  identified  with  Rameses,  and  the  railway  station 
is  therefore  called  Ramsis.      But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
S'an    with    its    vast  heaps,   the  Zoan  of  the     Bible,    awaits  the  ex- 
plorer's   spade,    and    Rameses  with    its    store  chambers  remains  to 
be  identified.    One  fact  is  already  clear,  that  it  could  not  have  been  in 
the  Serbonian  bog,  but  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  that  Pharaoh's  host 
p>erished.     The  Israelites  could  scarcely  have  marched  northwards,  and 
then  doubled  back,  but  Succoth  being  fixed,  Etham,  the  next  station, 
was  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  as  we  are  told,  and,  therefore. 
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probably  just  at  the  north  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.    The  further  route 
of  the  Israelites,  as  traced  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  and  Professor 
Palmer — both  men  whose  loss  in  the  field  of  Exodus  Topography  is 
irreparable — ^has  been  brought  already  before  Congresses,  and  I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  of  the  identification  of  Jebel  Miisa,  as  Sinai,  of 
Rephidim,   of   the  marvellous  discovery  of  Kibroth  Hattaavah,  the 
Erweis  el  Ebeirig  of  the  Arabs,  with  the  stone  heaps,  forming  the  graves 
of  them  that  lusted,  surrounding  a  vast  camp  that  extended  for  miles, 
dififering  in  its  arrangements  from  any  others  known  in  Arabia,  with 
hearth-stones  still  showing  the  action  of  fire,  and  charcoal  beneath  in 
great  abundance.     Here  and  there  were  large  enclosures,  marking  the 
camp  of  some  person  more  important  than  the  rest     Exactly  a  day's 
journey  further  on,   Palmer  and   Holland  discovered  the  wells  and 
romantic  oasis  of  Ain  Hudherah,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Hazeroth. 
The  Arabs  on  the  spot  have  a  tradition  that  Erweis  el  Ebeirig  are  those 
of  a  vast  pilgrim  caravan,  who,  in  remote  ages,  pitched  here  on  their 
way  to  Hazeroth,  and  were  afterwards  lost  in  the  desert  of  the  Tih. 
The  tradition  cannot  apply  to  any  modern  Hadj  caravan,  for  such  could 
never  have  found  its  way  here,  while  the  very  word  "Tih,"  the  Arabic 
name  for  the  wilderness  north  of  Sinai,  means,  "  lost  their  way."    To 
pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  40  years*  wandering.  The  discovery  by  Mr. 
Rowlands,   of  Kadesh   Barnea,  in   Ain  Gadis,  so  far  to  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  his  renewed  visit  to  the  spot  last  year,  have  cleared  away  all 
uncertainties    on  that    part    of   the  topography;    and  the    Pass    of 
Akrabbim,  tlie  mountains  of   the  Amorites,  the  vineyards  of  Eschol, 
Zephath,  and  Hormah,  none  of  these  are  now  mere  traditional  names, 
but  actual  recognised  sites,  where  the  march  of  Israel  can  be  most 
distinctly  traced.      The  labyrinth  of  valleys,  slopes,  roads,  and  hilly 
country  in  the  district  north  of  the  desert  of  Tth,  and  just  south  of  the 
Ain  Gadis,  a  region  never,  till  now,  trodden  by  Europeans,  solves  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  protracted  sojourn  of  a  vast  host  for 
many  years  in  this  area.    One  theory,  research,  whether  in  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Arabia,  or  Egypt,  renders  more  untenable  every  day,  viz.,  that 
which  would  resolve  the  individual  men  and  events  of  sacred  primitive 
history  into  myths  and  legends.       Everywhere  the  stones  cry  out. 
Each  fresh  explanation  attests  or  illustrates  an  incident  the  more  con- 
firmatory, often  from  its  very  triviality.     The  Divine  reproach  on  the 
rejectors  of   Christ    becomes  year  by  year  more  scathing,    "If  ye 
believe  not   Moses'  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  My  Words  ?  *'     If 
the  great  events,  beyond  ordinary  annals,  as  the  sequence  of  creation, 
the  fall,  the  flood,  the  dispersion,  recorded  alike  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
on  the  Akkadian  cylinders,  and  sometimes  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
are  to  be  explained,  as  intended  by  their  recorders,  to  give  us  figurative 
descriptions  of  natural  phenomena,  we  can  only  say,  with  George  Smith, 
"  If  this  were  true,  the  myth  would  have  taken  to  create  it,  a  genius 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  philosophers  who  explain  it." 

And  if  chronological  difficulties  still  remain,  and  genealogies  arc 
compressed,  and  these,  let  us  remember,  are  all  prior  to  the  time  of 
Abraham — when  Moses  was  supernaturally  inspired  dimly  to  sketch  the 
great  events  and  epochs  of  a  far  reaching  past,  those  great  epochs 
towered  one  behind  the  other,  as  the  traveller  on  the  plains  of  Jndia 
sees  hundreds  of  miles  away  the  peaks  of  the  great  Himalayan  range  in 
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close  array,  rising  one  behind  the  other,  and  his  eye  marks  each  in  suc- 
cession, without  taking  note  of  the  vast  plains  and  wide  uplands  that 
intervene,  hidden  and  buried  between  each ;  it  is  beneath  the  stand- 
point of  our  faith  to  measure  inspiration  by  the  doubtful  position  of  a 
dot  or  a  point  in  the  Hebrew  numerals,  or  to  apply  the  cold  bald  prosaic 
precision  of  Western  criticism  to  its  poetry,  and  to  the  figurative  expres- 
sions, and  vivid  metaphors  which  are  the  natural  outcome  of  Oriental 
thought. 


Professor  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Having  been  invited  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  bearing  of 
recent  research  on  the  topography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony, 
as  far  as  my  own  limited  observation  extends,  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
Bible  narrative;  and  for  this  opportunity  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  excellent  Society  which  has  done  so 
much  in  furtherance  of  our  knowledge  of  Bible  lands,  namely,  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society,  which  is  represented  at  this  Congress  by 
several  of  its  warmest  supporters  and  fellow-workers. 

It  seems  to  me  I  should  best  meet  the  views  of  the  Congress  if  I 
select  three  or  four  special  examples  taken  along  the  route  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  the  Society  under  my  charge,  and  these  I  must  be 
excused  for  dealing  with  somewhat  concisely,  owing  to  the  limit  of  time 
allotted  to  me.     I  select,  therefore, — 

1.  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  under  Moses. 

2.  The  Giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai. 

3.  The  Position  of  Kadesh  Barnea  and  Mount  Hor. 

4.  The  Site  of  Calvary. 

Making  three  illustrations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  from  the 
New. 

I.  T/ie  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites. — From  the  earliest 
period  of  history  Egypt  was  connected  with  Asia  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  occuping  a  position  to  the  north  of  the  present  Great  Bitter  Lake. 
Over  this  neck  lay  the  road  connecting  the  capital  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Tanis,  or  Zoan,  with  the  East  by  way  of  Philistia  on  the  one  hand,  or 
by  the  way  of  Shur,  or  finally  by  the  way  of  Elath,  at  the  head  of  the 
iElanitic  Gulf. 

By  the  first  of  these  roads,  leading  into  Philistia,  the  Israelities  could 
have  reached  the  Promised  Land  within  the  shortest  time ;  but,  enfeebled 
and  dispirited  by  long  captivity,  they  were  forbidden  to  face  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Philistia ;  and  on  reaching  the  neck  they  were  ordered  by 
the  Lord  to  turn  southwards,  and  in  this  direction  they  continued  their' 
march  till  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  sterile  mountain 
range  of  Jabel  Attaka — flanked  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
east,  and  pursued  by  the  army  of  Pharaoh  on  the  north  and  west  That 
the  place  of  the  passage  called  "  Pi-hahiroth  before  Baal-Zephon  "  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  town  of  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,- 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  locality,  as  suggested  by  Dean  Stanley, 
was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Ajrdd,  the  halting-place  of  the  Mecca 
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pilgrims.  Now,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,*  and  extending  a 
distance  of  ten  statute  miles  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  there  exists  at  the 
present  day  a  neck  of  land,  across  which  the  Israelitish  host  might  have 
marched  into  the  wilderness  of  Etham  on  their  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  and 
over  which  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  with  its  chariots,  would  probably  have 
been  unable  to  follow ;  at  any  rate  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  performance  of  a  miracle  in  dividing  the  waters  of  a  sea  which 
at  the  present  day  does  not  exist.  Here  is  a  difficulty  arising  from  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  Scriptural  narrative  with  observed 
physical  phenomena  as  they  now  occur. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  explanation  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
any  one  who  considers  that,  ever  since  the  Pliocene  period  down  to  very 
recent  times,  the  land  has  been  gaining  on  the  sea  over  the  area  which 
was  the  scene  of  these  events.  At  this  period,  that  is  the  Pliocene,  the 
whole  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
submerged  to  a  depth  of  at  least  200  feet  below  the  present  sea-level. 
Africa  was  an  island,  separated  by  a  strait  from  Asia.  But  ever  since 
that  period  the  land  has  been  slowly  rising.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  at  a  period  of  four  thousand  years  ago  the  process  of 
elevation  had  not  been  completed  to  its  present  extent ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  stretched  northwards  into 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  forming  a  channel,  perhaps  of  no  great  depth,  but 
requiring  the  exercise  of  Almighty  Power  to  convert  into  a  causeway  of 
dry  land  in  order  to  rescue  His  chosen  people  from  their  impending 
peril.  The  levels  taken  for  the  Suez  Canal  show  that  a  depression  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  would  suffice  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  into  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  this  submergence  would  still  leave  the 
neck  to  ilie  north  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  the  position  of  land  such  as  we 
know  it  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  which  formed  the 
line  of  communication  between  Egypt  and  the  East.  In  this  way,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  we  may  bring  the  Bible  narrative  into  harmony  with 
physical  phenomena. 

2.  The  Giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai, — The  claims  of  the 
different  mountains  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  be  that  from  which  the 
Law  was  delivered  to  Israel  have  been  carefully  analysed  by  one  who 
knows  the  topographical  details  perhaps  better  than  any  other  English- 
man, Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson,*  who  gives  his  decision  in  favour  of 
Jebel  MQsa,  or  Moses's  Mount — a  decision  which  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  final.  It  has  been  shown  in  detail  by  this  author,  that  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  as  described  in  the  Bible  are  met  in  their  minutest 
details,  if  we  accept  Jebel  MAsa  as  the  "  Mount  of  the  Law."  In  this 
view  the  late  Professor  Palmer  concurred.t 

This  mountain  rises  to  an  elevation  of  7,363  feet,  and  at  its  southern 
end  the  grand  precipitous  cliff  of  Ras  Sufsafeh,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
6,937  ^eet,  rises  directly  from  the  plain  or  wide  valley  called  the  Wtdy 
er  Rahah,  with  a  front  of  2,000  feet.  This  plain  contains  400  acres  of 
convenient  standing  ground,  while  at  its  further  extremity  it  opens  out 
into  the  wide  valley  of  Es  Sheikh,  which  would  easily  have  afforded 
camping  ground  for  the  people  of  Israel  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 


*  "  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai,**  p.  140. 
t  "The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,"  pp.  55,  99,  and  102. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  all  the  requirements  for  the  events  related  during 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites.  We  may  well  suppose  that  Moses  was 
called  up  to  be  with  Jehovah  on  the  higher  summit  of  Jebel  Mdsa,  while 
the  people  watched  his  ascent  from  the  plain  and  from  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  lays  special  stress  on  the  position  and 
character  of  the  cliff  of  Ras  Sufsafeh,  Nothing  can  be  more  graphic 
than  the  description  of  this  noble,  precipitous  mass  of  granite,  as  the 
mountain  which  **may  be  touched."  Its  almost  sheer  rise  from  the 
plain  lends  force  to  this  description,  while  it  afforded  facilities  for  marking 
off  its  sacred  precincts  from  trespassers. 

One  other  point  may  be  noticed.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  mountain 
group  are  several  perennial  springs  and  six  streams  affording  cool  and 
delicious  water  throughout  the  year.  They  derive  their  sources  from  the 
snow,  which,  for  a  few  weeks  in  winter  time,  caps  the  upper  heights  of 
Jebels  Miisa  and  Katharina.  One  of  these  streams  descending  along 
the  Widy  ShVeich,  was  probably  that  into  which  Moses  cast  the  dust  of 
the  Golden  Calf. 

The  late  eminent  Astronomer  Royal,  in  his  attempt  to  trace  the 
events  connected  with  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  to  purely  natural 
causes,  has  advanced  the  view  that  the  thunderings  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai  were  caused  by  the  outburst  of  volcanic  forces.  If  such  had  been 
the  case  we  might  have  expected  some  evidence  of  volcanic  action,  or  of 
a  modern  volcanic  mountain,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Jebel  Musa,  how- 
ever, together  with  all  the  mountain  groups  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  consists  of  granitic  and  metamorphic 
rocks  of  immense  geological  antiquity;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of 
recent  volcanic  products  in  that  district.* 

3.  Kadesh  Bamea  and  Mount  Hor,  —The  position  of  Kadesh  Barnea, 
a  locality  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  wander- 
ings, has  been  a  question  of  controversy  amongst  geographers  down  to 
the  present  day.  According  to  the  sacred  text,  it  was  eleven  days' 
journey  from  Horeb  (Mount  Sinai)  by  way  of  Mount  Seir,t  and  it  was 
also  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  borders  of  Canaan ,:{  and  not  far 
from  those  of  Edom  or  Mount  Seir.  From  this  description,  Kadesh 
Barnea  might  lie  either  along  the  western  border  of  the  great  W^dy  el 
Arabah,  or  at  some  distance  further  west  amongst  the  valleys  of 
the  Tih.  Accordingly  the  spring  called  *Ain  el  Weibeh,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  which  form  the  bounds  of  the 
Arabah  Valley,  has  been  identified  by  some  writers  as  the  site  of  Kadesh. 

A  more  recent  determination,  and  one  in  which  I  am  disposed  to 
concur,  is  the  valley  and  spring  of  *Ain  Kadeis,  which  lies  about  thirty- 
five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Arabah  Valley,  amongst  the  limestone  hills 
of  the  Tlh.  This  identification  was  first  made  by  the  Rev.  John 
Rolands,  and  is  ably  supported  by  an  American  writer.  Dr.  Trumbull, 
in  a  recent  work,§  written  after  a  personal  visit  to  the  spot.||  Under 
this  identification,  the  camping  ground  of  Kadesh  Barnea  was  probably 
reached  by  the  route  suggested  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  and  which 

*  It  is  rather  too  much  to  suppose  that  Moses  was  exposed  during  forty  days  to  the 
fiiry  of  a  volcano  in  active  eruption  ! 

t  Deut.  i.  2.  %  Numb,  xxxiv.  4.  §  "  Kadesh  Barnea"  (18S4). 

II  The  spot  has  also  been  visited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland. 
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was  also  followed  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  course  by  our  own 
Expedition.  Mr.  Holland  supposes  that  the  Israelites,  after  leaving 
Jebel  M(isa  (Horeb),  marched  northwards,  and  after  traversing  the  grand 
gorge  of  the  Widy  el  Watiyeh,  turned  to  the  east  along  the  valleys  of 
Zellegah  and  El  Ain  ;  then,  turning  northwards,  entered  the  region  of  the 
Tih,  by  the  Wtdy  el  Atiyeh ;  ultimately  onwards,  across  the  great  plains 
of  limestone,  to  their  halting-place  at  Kadesh  Barnea.  The  whole  dis- 
tance would  be  about  150  miles  (English),  and  for  eleven  days  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  fourteen  miles  per  day. 

That  Kadesh  Barnea  must  have  been  a  place  of  note  in  the  days  of 
the  Israelitish  wanderings  cannot  be  doubted.  The  name  Kadesh 
means  "holy"  or  "sacred,**  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
ordinarily  an  abundant  supply  of  water  giving  a  claim  of  sanctity  to 
the  spot.  Owing,  however,  to  some  cause  not  stated,  but  probably  that 
of  a  prolonged  drought,  the  flow  of  water  failed  during  the  second  visit 
of  the  Israelites,  previous  to  their  march  to  the  Promised  Land ;  and 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to  assemble  the  people  before 
the  rock  facing  the  camp,  and  to  speak  to  the  rock,  that  it  might  give 
forth  water  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  Instead  of  speaking  to 
the  rock,  Moses  struck  it  with  his  staff  twice,  and  having  failed  to 
sanctify  the  Lord  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  he  and  Aaron 
were  condemed  to  die  before  entering  the  Promised  Land.  The  account 
here  seems  to  agree  with  the  topographical  features  of  the  Wady  Kadeis, 
as  given  in  rather  glowing  language  by  Dr.  Trumbull.  From  the  base 
of  a  limestone  cliff  jutting  out  into  the  valley  a  stream  of  water  bursts 
forth  which  spreads  fertility  over  a  considerable  area  till  gradually 
absorbed  into  the  porous  bed  of  the  valley.  Mr.  Holland  has  also  de- 
scribed the  place,  stating  that  there  are  three  springs :  two  on  the  hill- 
side, and  one  in  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  from  the  sketch  he  has  left 
it  may  be  inferred  that  at  the  junction  of  the  Wadies  Kadeis  and  Jaifeh 
there  is  extensive  camping  ground.* 

On  leaving  Kadesh  the  Israelites  marched  eastwards  towards  the 
borders  of  Edom,  and  encamped  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hor,  while 
awaiting  the  reply  of  the  King  of  Edom  to  the  request  of  Moses  for 
permission  to  pass  through  his  country  on  the  way  towards  the  Land  of 
Promise.  This  route  was  circuitous ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
Israelites,  having  thirty-eight  years  previously  been  smitten  before  the 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites,t  were  permitted  to  circumvent  their  enemies 
by  the  way  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Jordan  Valley ;  they  therefore 
appear  to  have  marched  eastward  to  the  head  of  the  VV.  Kadeis,  crossed 
the  limestone  plain,  and  descended  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah, 
by  the  W.  Ghamr,  or  one  of  the  other  branches.  Having  crossed  the 
Arabah,  here  about  ten  miles  wide,  they  continued  their  course  towards 
Mount  Hor,  and  camped  at  the  western  base  of  the  mount,  in  the  wide 
valley  called  W.  Abu  Kussibeh,  which  was  the  site  of  our  own  camp 
while  we  visited  Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  between  the  8th  and  loth  of 
December  last. 

In  its  name  Jebel  Haroun  (Aaron's  Mount),  Mount  Hor  retains  the 
memory  of  that  event  which  forms  so  melancholy  a  chapter  in  Jewish 
history.      The  identification  of  J.  Haroun  with  '*  Mount  Hor,  by  the 

*  Quarterly  Statement ,  January,  1884.  t  Numb.  xiv.  44. 
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coast  of  the  Land  of  Edom "  (Numb.  xx.  23),  has  been  disputed  by 
Dr.  Trumbull,  but  (as  it  seems  to  me)  on  insufficient  grounds.  He 
suggests  Jebel  Madurah,  an  isolated  hill  near  'Ain  Kadeis,  as  the  real 
scene  of  Aaron's  death.  Dr.  Trumbull  has  doubtless  seen  Jebel 
Madurah,  but  if  he  had  visited  Jebel  Haroun  he  would  have  been 
aware  how  completely  this  conspicuous  elevation  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative.  The  language,  "that  the  whole  congregation 
journeyed  from  Kadesh,  and  came  unto  Mount  Hor,"  appears  to  indi- 
cate an  interval  of,  perhaps,  several  days*  march  from  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  the  one,  till  their  arrival  at  the  other.  It  may  also  be 
presumed  that,  as  Moses  was  permitted  to  view  the  Land  of  Canaan 
from  Mount  Nebo,  Aaron  was  permitted  to  do  so  from  Mount  Hor.  In 
both  these  respects  Jebel  Haroun  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
The  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  rising  as  it  does  about  4,580  feet  (as  deter- 
mined by  Major  Kitchener)  above  the  Mediterranean,  or  5,875  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  and  the  Ghdr,  affords  a  commanding 
prospect  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah,  and  the  borders  of  Seir,  of 
the  depression  of  the  Ghor  itself,  and  of  the  tableland  of  Southern 
Palestine ;  and  we  liiay  well  suppose  the  eyes  of  the  high  priest  of  Israel 
were  allowed  to  rest  themselves  upon  the  hills  of  Judaea  ere  he  resigned 
his  priestly  robes,  and  prepared  himself  for  his  resting  place,  perhaps,  in 
the  little  cave  which  is  covered  by  a  Mohammedan  shrine,  whose  white 
walls  are  visible  to  the  traveller  for  many  a  mile  around. 

4  The  Site  of  Calvary, — One  of  the  most  recent  identifications  in  or 
about  Jerusalem  is  the  site  of  Calvary,  the  topographical  details  of  which 
have  been  very,  clearly  elucidated  by  Captain  Conder.*  Attention  has 
up  till  recent  times  been  diverted  from  this  determination  by  the 
assumption  that  the  site  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion  is  beneath  the  roof  of 
"  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  which  occupies  a  position  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  modem  city.  The  labours  of  the  officers  of  the 
Palestine  Survey,  and  others,  have  not  only  succeeded  in  exploding  the 
claims  of  this  locality,  but  also  in  fixing  the  real  site,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
beyond  the  pale  of  controversy. 

If  there  is  any  fact  clearer  than  another,  in  reference  to  the  place  of 
the  Crucifixion,  it  is  that  the  spot  was  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
As  the  Apostle  puts  it,  both  figuratively  and  actually,  "  Jesus  suffered 
without  the  gate,"t  and  as  there  was  a  garden  at  the  place  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion containing  a  tomb,^  it  is  tolerably  certain  the  spot  was  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  The  traditional  site,  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Crusaders  stands,  was  either  inside  the  second  wall,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  description  of  Josephus,  who  says  that  it  stretched  from  the 
Gate  of  Gennath  in  a  circuit  to  the  angle  of  Fort  Antonia,  or  it  must 
have  been  in  close  proximity  thereto ;  and,  consequently,  fails  in  either 
case  to  answer  to  the  language  of  St.  John  xix.  20,  that  the  place  was 
nigh  unto  the  city.  As  has  been  pointedly  remarked,  the  language  of 
the  Evangelists  seems  to  imply  that  the  procession,  on  leaving  the 
Praetorium,  passed,  not  through  the  city,  but  outside  it.§  Now  from  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Praetorium  and  the  traditional  site,  the  procession 

•  "Tent  Work  in  PalesUne,"  p.  195,  &c.        +  Heb.  xiii.  12.        %  John  xix.  41. 
§  Matt,  xxvii.  31  ;  Mark  xv.  20 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26  ;  John  xix.  17. 
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would  have  had  to  wind  its  way  along  the  side  of  the  second  wall, 
instead  of  outwards  towards  the  country. 

But  beyond  the  second  wall  stretched  at  that  time  the  populous 
suburb  of  Bezetha,  which  was  enclosed  about  ten  years  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  Agrippa's  Third  Wall,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
Crucifixion  and  entombment  would  have  been  permitted  in  the  midst 
of  suburban  residences. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  look  outside,  and  beyond,  those  limits 
for  a  position  which  would  answer  the  requirements  of  the  several  narra- 
tives, which  are  all  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  Calvary  was 
clearly  an  elevated  site,  affording  space  for  a  large  assemblage  of 
spectators  ;  it  was  some  distance  from  the  city  walls,  and  from  ordinary 
habitations ;  it  was  by  the  wayside  leading  into  the  country ;  and  was 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Praetorium,  or  Herod's  judgment  hall,  which 
occupied  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  area.*  All  these  require- 
ments are  met  by  the  site  described  by  Captain  Conder,  which  is  one 
accepted  by  (I  believe)  most  of  the  intelligent  residents  of  Jerusalem,t 
and  it  is  one  which,  after  having  visited  and  carefully  considered  it,  has 
satisfied  my  own  mind. 

On  passing  through  the  Damascus  Gate,  which  leads  out  from  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  we  turn  to  the  right  by  the  road  which  follows  the 
course  of  Agrippa's  wall,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  of  an 
English  mile  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  a  platform  of  limestone, 
breaking  off  with  a  slight  scarp  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  The  face  of 
the  scarp  is  perforated  by  a  cave,  known  as  **  Jeremiah's  Grotto,"  and 
seen  in  a  certain  direction  this  prominent  knoll  has  an  appearance  not 
unlike  that  of  a  skull ;  hence,  possibly,  the  name  "  Golgotha."  More 
probably,  however,  the  locality  was  the  place  of  interment ;  for  it  is 
known  that  the  great  cemetery  of  Jewish  times  lay  to  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  and  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah. 
A  Mohammedan  cemetery  occupies  a  portion  of  the  platform,  and  an 
Arab  Sheikh  has  made  his  residence  at  the  base.  Here,  undesecrated  by 
any  building,  sacred  or  profane,  stands  in  its  naked  simplicity  the  natural 
platform  on  which  was  erected  the  cross  of  the  Saviour.  From  this 
position,  with  outstretched  arms.  He  embraced  the  city  over  which  He 
had  wept  when  first  He  had  viewed  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
positions  of  the  first  and  last  view  are  almost  exactly  opposite  each  other. 
As  if  to  place  the  identification  of  the  spot  beyond  controversy  an 
ancient  Roman  causeway  has  been  discovered  stretching  in  the  direction 
of  Herod*s  Gate,  which,  passing  through  Agrippa's  wall,  opens  out 
almost  in  front  of  the  platform ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  it  was  that 
along  which  the  procession  moved  after  leaving  the  Praetorium  towards 
the  place  of  Crucifixion.  Amongst  all  the  objects  referable  to  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  none  seems  to  me  more  clearly  genuine  than  that  I  have 
now  described  as  the  site  of  Calvary, 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  localities  (with  the  exception 
of  'Ain  Kadeis)  visited  by  members  of  our  Expedition,  a  narrative  of 
which  will,  I  trust,  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

*  In  the  excellent  Map  of  Ancient  Jerusalem  in  the  Biblical  Atlas  and  Gazetteer 
the  plans  are  well  shown. 

t  Amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  British  and  American  Consuls  and  Dr. 
Chaplin.    General  Gordon,  in  his  notes  on  Palestine,  takes  the  same  view. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  E.  B.  BiRKS,  Vicar  of  Trumpington,  Cambridge. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  come  to  listen  to  experts,  and  therefore  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  any  of  us,  except  those  who  were  called  upon  beforehand,  to  address  the 
Congress  on  this  subject,  but  Canon  Tristram  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  his- 
torical and  topographical  research.  In  topographical  research  I  have  no  claim  to  be 
an  expert,  not  being  a  traveller  ;  but  besides  topographical  there  is  historical  research. 
Canon  Tristram  has  said  that  topographical  research  has  only  ended  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Scppture,  and  we  have  heard  other  experts  confirming  him.  He 
said  about  chronology  and  other  historic  questions,  that  it  was  not  always  so  ;  as  yet, 
this  is  what  we  must  expect  The  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  learn  our  own  igno- 
rance. The  more  we  learn  of  the  uncertainty,  not  of  the  statements  of  Holy  Writ,  but 
of  the  human  theories  based  on  those  statements,  the  more  we  learn  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  Holy  Scripture  to  give  complete  historic  knowledge.  Till  we  know  more, 
there  will  be  difficulties  in  the  attempt  to  imagine  the  complete  outline  of  the  truth, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  reconcile  the  sundry  fragmentary  testimonies.  As  we  ' 
learn  more,  we  become  more  conscious  of  these  difHculties.  But  with  regard  to  historical 
research,  the  number  of  experts  need  not  be  so  limited  as  is  the  case  with  r^ard  to 
topographical  research.  We  cannot  all  travel  to  the  Holy  Land  and  visit  the  sites  for 
ourselves.  But  we  all  have  our  Bibles,  and  the  first  thing  reauisite  in  historical 
research  with  regard  to  the  Bible,  is  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  statements  of 
that  Book  itself ;  and  those  who  know  their  Bible  well,  are  in  a  better  position  than 
those  who,  in  other  respects,  from  their  knowledge  of  other  books,  would  have  more 
claim  to  the  title  of  experts.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  finding  that 
other  research  continually  confirms  the  truth  of  Scripture.  Those  who  frame  theories 
in  oblivion  or  disregard  of  Scripture  statements,  forget  or  disregard  what  is  most 
certain  and  most  important.  We  have  to-day  principally  been  instructed  with  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Bishop  of  Durham  gave  a  most  interesting  risume  of 
what  has  been  found  out  during  the  past  year  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament. 
We  all  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  verdict  of  that  expert  on  the  book 
called  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles."  I  hope  it  has  been  possible  for  many  who 
are  not  learned  in  Greek  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  that  document ;  and  I 
think  the  more  people  study  the  New  Testament,  the  more  they  will  welcome  the 
discovery  of  that  book.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  said  it  pleased  nobody  ;  I  object  to 
that  statement.  It  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I  think  it  pleased  many  others  who 
read  it. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 


Mr.  Birks  misunderstood  the  Bishop.     He  said  it  was  not  written  to  please  any 
party  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 


The  Rev.  E.  B.  BiRKS. 


It  was  not  written  to  please  any  party  at  that  time,  and  it  does  not  please  any  section 
of  controversialists  of  the  present  day,  and  we  could  hardly  expect  that  a  book  of  that 
Ume  would.  But  in  reading  it,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  said,  the  book  does  not  profess  to  include  the  whole  of  Christian  teachmg. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  book  should  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Gospel  teaching. 
It  IS  intended  for  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of  Gospel  his- 
tory, and  believe  them ;  and  therefore  are  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  Christian 
Church.  To  such  it  teaches  their  duties,  moral  and  ecclesiastical.  Read  the  book 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  for  those  to  whom  that  Gospel  was 
written  u  was  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  if  read  in  that  light,  I  think  you 
will  find  the  book  of  the  utmost  interest.  For  my  own  part,  and  I  know  there  are 
several  other  scholars  who  agree  with  me,  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  it  between  the 
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years  40  and  50,  and  to  regard  it  as  an  attempt  of  some  early  Christian  at  that  time  to 
give  a  faithful  report  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  a  fresh 
death-blow  to  the  theory  that  the  Christian  Church  grew  up  out  of  a  gradual  recon- 
ciliation of  a  Jewish  party  under  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  a  Gentile  party  under  the 
Apostle  Paul.  It  professes  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  by  the  twelve  apostles 
to  the  Gentiles,  The  type  of  Christianity  is  legal.  But  of  the  Jewish  law  there 
is  no  mention.  The  book  gives  no  certain  indication  whether  it  was  written  before 
or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  destruction  of  the  temple  would  make 
no  difference  to  the  possibility  of  living  by  its  precepts.  That  tremendous  crisis 
did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christianity  was  the  same  before 
it  and  after  it. 


The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  Honorary  LL.D.,  Rector  of 

Settrington. 

My  name  having  been  mentioned  both  by  Captain  Conder  and  Canon  Tristram,  In 
connection  with  the  date  of  the  Siloam  inscription,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Canon  Iristram,  in  his  genial  way,  refers  to  me 
as  **  the  veteran  and  kindly  autocrat  of  alphabets,"  and  then  proceeds  to  reject,  abso- 
lutely, the  arguments  which  his  so-called  autocrat  has  advanced.  Captain  Conder, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  applied  to  me  no  adjectives,  complimentary  or  otherwise,  bat 
has  paid  me  the  highest  compliment  in  his  power  by  adopting  the  whole  of  my  con- 
clusions. The  point  at  issue  is  very  simple.  Canon  Tristram  assigns  the  Siloam 
inscription,  the  cardinal  monument  of  Jewish  epigraphy,  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  or 
even  of  David,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  ^  Captain 
Conder,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  rejects  this  conclusion,  and  refers  the  inscription 
to  the  reign  either  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh,  when  the  Jewish  monarchy  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  That  no  intermediate  date  is  possible  I  fully  admit ;  there  is  a 
difference  of  three  centuries  between  the  two  possible  dates,  an  interval  so  g^cat  that 
palseographical  science  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  between  them.  On 
grounds  purely  palxographical,  which  I  will  presently  explain,  I  have  contended  in 
my  recent  work  on  the  **  History  of  the  Alphabet,"  that  the  earlier  date  must  be 
rejected  without  hesitation.  Now  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  Canon  Tristram 
meets  this  conclusion  of  palxographical  science.  He  urges  that  Isaiah,  writing  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  the  predecessor  of  Hezekiah,  speaks  of  '*  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
softly."  He  argues  that  **  this  can  only  refer  to  the  gently  flowing  stream  throngh 
the  tunnel  of  Siloam*."  '*  In  this  case,"  he  continues,  *'  the  channel  must  have  already 
existed,  and  we  can  refer  it,  and  the  inscription,  to  no  other  period  anterior  to  Heze- 
kiah save  to  that  of  David  and  Solomon."  This  is  the  sole  argument  by  which  Canon 
Tristram  seeks  to  set  aside  the  conclusions  of  palseo^aphical  science.  But  the 
inscription  itself  effectually  disposes  of  this  argument.  It  informs  us  that,  when  the 
connection  was  completed  between  the  two  portions  of  the  tunnel,  **  the  waters  flowed 
into  the  Pool,"  proving  that  the  Pool  was  in  existence  before  the  tunnel  was  excavated. 
An  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  the  tunnel  was  made 
the  waters  of  the  Virgin's  Pool,  which  is  situated  on  the  exposed  eastern  flank  of  the 
Temple  Hill,  were  conveyed  by  an  open  and  level  aqueduct  round  the  hog's-back 
ridge,  called  Ophel,  which  runs  southward  from  the  Temple,  and  were  then  brought 
to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  within  the  wall  on  the  western  side  of  Ophel.  Through  this 
aqueduct,  which  ran  mainly  outside  the  wall,  the  waters  would  "flow  softly  "  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz.  But  in  time  of  siege  this  channel  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  and  would  also  afford  the  besiegers  a  sure  and  much  needed  supply  of  water. 
The  construction  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  inscription  itself,  supply  evidence  that  the 
tunnel  was  executed  hastily,  and  not  deliberately,  as  an  urgent  necessity  at  a  time  of 
approaching  siege.  Therefore  the  historical  evidence  seems  to  me  to  point,  not  to  a 
time  of  security  and  peace,  such  as  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  but  to  a 
period  of  expected  siege,  which  can  only  be  the  siege  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  the 
siege  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  We  now  come  to  the  palaeographical  argument,  which 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  that  later  date  which,  as  we  have  seen,  also  harmonises 
best  with  the  historical  evidence,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  In  my  book 
on  the  Alphabet,  I  have  discussed  the  palseographical  data  at  considerable  length. 
The  argument  hinges  on  the  progressive  development  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the 
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Semitic  alphabet.  First,  we  have  from  the  libraries  at  Nineveh,  a  series  of  dated 
cuneiform  contract  tablets,  with  dockets  and  signatures  in  the  Semitic  alphabet.  Cer- 
tain crucial  forms  of  letters  which  are  found  in  the  Siloam  inscription  are  also  found 
precisely  in  those  tablets  from  Nineveh  which  were  written  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.  These  transition  forms  are  strictly  contemporaneous.  To  me  this  argument 
is  conclusive,  but  it  by  no  means  stands  alone.  The  Moabite  stone  is  a  monument 
whose  authenticity  and  date  are  unquestioned.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  forms  of 
the  Siloam  letters  are  decisively  later,  and  not  earlier,  than  those  of  the  Moabite  stone. 
Bat,  happilv,  we  have  another  monument  of  Semitic  epigraphy,  actually  going  back  to 
the  time  ot  Solomon  himself,  with  which  the  Siloam  mscription  may  be  compared. 
That  is  the  famous  Baal-Lebanon  inscription,  of  which  you  have  doubtless  heard.  A 
few  years  ago  a  peasant  of  Cyprus,  digging  in  his  field,  turned  up  some  fragments  of 
brass.  He  gave  them  to  his  children  as  playthings,  some  were  lost,  and  the  rest  were 
sold  to  a  dealer  in  old  iron,  in  whose  possession  tney  were  discovered  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau.  These  fragments,  pieced  together  by  M.  Renan,  prove  to  be  portions  of 
sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Baal- Lebanon,  and  bear  inscriptions  stating 
that  the  vessels  were  presented  to  the  temple  by  a  servant  of  Hiram,  the  king  of  the 
Sidonians.  There  may  have  been  other  kings  of  the  Sidonians  named  Hiram  besides 
the  monarch  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  but  the  extremely  archaic  cha- 
racter of  the  writing  makes  it  possible  for  us,  with  considerable  confidence,  to  attribute 
this  most  interesting  record  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  This  being  admitted,  we  have  a 
standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  date  the  Siloam  inscription  ;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  not  only  that  the  Siloam  forms  are  the  later  of  the  two,  but  that  the 
development  of  these  forms,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  age  of  Solomon,  must  have 
occupied  a  considerable  period,  probably  some  two  or  three  centuries  :  and  I  think  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  place  the  Baal-Lebanon  forms  a  century  and  a  half  before  those 
of  the  Moabite  stone,  while  those  of  the  Moabite  stone  would  be  separated  by  a  nearly 
equal  period  from  those  exhibited  by  the  Siloam  inscription.  Believing  most  firmly  in 
the  progressive  development  of  alphabetical  forms,  an  assumption  which  alone  raises 
pals&ography  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  I  venture  to  maintain  with  confidence  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  the  Siloam  inscription  to  the  closing  years  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  ;  and  I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief  when  I  find  that  the  only  ailment 
adduced  by  Canon  Tristram,  in  favour  of  the  Solomonic  date,  is  one  that  can  so 
easily  be  shown  to  have  no  real  validity. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 


I  HAVE  now  to  bring  this  meeting  to  a  close,  and  I  will  do  so  with  two  remark;*.  In 
the  first  place  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  we  have  had  a  real  treat  this  after- 

'  noon ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  profound  satisfaction  that  this 

meeting,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  papers  in  illustration  of  the  Old 

\  and  New  Testaments,  has  brought  together  a  far  larger  gathering  than  any  subject 

\         which  has  yet  been  dealt  with. 
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DRILL    HALL, 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  ist,  18S4. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  the  Chair. 


FOREIGN     CHAPLAINCIES  —  THEIR     EPISCOPAL 

SUPERVISION  AND  THE   RELATION  OF  ENGLISH 

AND  AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONS. 

PAPERS. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Until  recent  years  the  superintendence  of  all  English  chaplaincies 
across  the  seas  has  rested  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  arrange- 
ment is  due  to  an  Order  in  Council  issued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Laud,  while  Bishop  of  London,  had  discovered  that  chaplains  minis- 
tering to  English  factories  and  regiments  at  Hamburg:  and  Delft  in 
Holland  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  form  of  worship  different  from  the 
Liturgy  of  their  mother  Church.  The  story  is  graphically  told  by 
Heylyn  in  his  life  of  Laud.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  sent 
to  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Anstrother,  the  ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  to 
meet  at  Hamburg,  whence  they  were  to  be  escorted  home  by  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Pennington.  The  English  merchants,  "  driving  a  great 
trade"  at  Hamburg,  were  allowed  by  the  magistrates  "all  the  privi- 
leges of  an  English  Church  ;'*  but  according  to  Heylyn,  "  they  retained 
nothing  of  a  Church  of  England,  governing  themselves  wholly  by 
Calvin's  platform."  The  ships  not  having  come,  the  elders  of  the 
Church  desire  the  ambassadors  to  vouchsafe  their  presence  at  the 
English  Church,  and  to  give  orders  that  their  chaplains  should  "  exercise 
in  the  congregation."  The  invitation  being  accepted,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  chaplain  first  mounts  the  *  pulpit,  and  after  a  short  Psalm, 
"  according  to  the  Genevan  fashion,  betakes  himself  unto  his  sermon." 
The  example  is  followed  by  Anstrother*s  chaplain,  when  it  came  to  his 
turn.  The  ships  having  arrived,  and  staying  for  a  change  of  wind,  the 
like  courtesy  is  desired  of  Admiral  Pennington.  The  admiral  replies 
that  he  has  no  chaplain,  but  that  there  is  in  the  ship  one  Doctor 
Ambrose,  his  friend  and  kinsman,  who,  he  doubts  not,  will  readily 
hearken  to  the  request.  The  request  being  made  and  granted,  Am- 
brose accompanies  the  admiral  to  "  the  place  of  exercise,"  and  stations 
himself  near  the  pulpit  The  congregation  being  assembled,  and  the 
Psalm  nearly  finished,  a  deacon  is  sent  to  Ambrose,  with  a  message  to 
begin  his  sermon.  Ambrose  desires  to  be  accommodated  with  a  Bible 
and  a  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  deacon  offers  him  a  Bible,  but  says 
that  they  have  no  such  thing  as  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  the  Common 
Prayers  not  being  used  in  that  church.    **Why,  then,"  says  Ambrose, 
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"the  best  is  that  I  have  one  of  my  own."  Taking  the  book  from  his 
pocket,  he  reads  the  sentences  and  invitation.  But  he  has  scarcely 
begun  the  Confession,  when  all  the  churcn  is  in  an  uproar.  The  elders 
again  send  the  deacon  to  Ambrose,  desiring  him  to  ascend  the  pulpit, 
and  not  to  trouble  them  with  a  service  which  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  hear.  Ambrose  answers,  that  if  they  be  a  Church  of  England,  they 
ought  to  use  the  English  Liturgy  \  and  that  if  they  will  have  no  prayers, 
they  shall  have  no  sermon ;  and  so  he  continues  the  rest  of  the  Liturgy. 
The  message  being  delivered  to  the  elders,  the  deacon  is  sent  back  the 
third  time,  requiring  Ambrose  to  desist  from  that  "unnecessary  service." 
Ambrose  thereupon  puts  the  book  into  his  pocket,  and  leaves  the 
church,  the  two  ambassadors  and  the  admiral  following,  *'  to  the  great 
honour  of  himself,"  remarks  Laud's  biographer,  and  '*  the  confusion  of 
the  two  chaplains,  who  were  thus  showed  their  error  in  not  having  done 
the  like." 

When  the  news  of  this  disorderly  scene  reaches  the  ears  of  Laud,  he 
resolves  to  interfere.  £ut  feeling  unwilling  to  take  the  initiative  him- 
self in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Privy  Council,  he  prepares  certain 
"considerations,"  and  commits  them  to  the  charge  of  the  Secretary, 
who,  on  March  22nd,  1633,  Presents  them  to  the  Council.  On  Sunday, 
August  4th,  of  the  same  year,  Archbishop  Abbot  dies ;  and  two  days 
afterwards  Laud  is  appointed  his  successor.  One  of  Laud's  first  acts 
was  to  procure  confirmation  for  the  "  considerations "  which  he  had 
framed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  learn  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Privy  Council,  that  on  the  ist  of  October,  1633,  "The  scandal 
which  the  merchants  at  Delph  and  Hamborough  had  caused,  by  using  a 
form  of  discipline  different  from  that  of  their  mother  Church,"  was  fully 
debated  by  the  Council  at  Whitehall,  the  King  himself  being  present. 
It  was  "  resolved  and  ordered  by  the  Council  that  the  merchants  should 
not  hereafter  receave  or  admitt  of  any  Minister  into  their  Churches  in 
foraigne  parts  without  his  Maj^  knowledge  and  approbacon  of  the 
person.  And  that  the  liturgie  and  discipline  now  used  in  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  receaved  and  established  there.  And.  that  in  all 
things  concerning  their  Church  government  they  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ld.  Bp.  of  London  as  their  Diocessan.  For  the 
orderly  doing  whereof  Mr.  Attorney  Generall  is  hereby  prayed  and 
required  to  advise  and  direct  such  a  course  as  may  be  most  efifectuall." 

Commenting  upon  this  order,  Heylyn  says  that  it  "contained  the 
sum  and  substance  of  those  considerations  which  Laud  had  offered  to 
the  Board ; "  and  though  addressed  originally  to  English  Churches  and 
regiments  in  Holland,  it  was  extended  **  by  degrees  to  all  other  Foreign 
parts  and  plantations."  The  merchants,  he  proceeds  to  notice,  "  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  order,  with  joynt  consent  made  choice 
of  one  Beaumont  (reputed  for  a  learned,  sober,  and  conformable  man) 
to  be  Preacher  to  their  Factory  residing  at  Delph — Forbes,  a  Scot  by 
birth,  who  formerly  had  been  preacher  to  the  Society,  being  either  dead, 
or  otherwise  departed  to  avoid  conformity."  Beaumont  carries  with 
him  instructions  from  Laud  that  "  he  should  observe  all  the  orders  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  they  were  preserved  in  the  canons  and 
rubrics  of  the  liturgy ;  and  that  if  any  member  of  the  Factory  should 
shew  himself  refractory  to  the  ordinances  of  his  Majesty,  he  should 
certify  the   name  of  any  such  offender  and  his  offence  to  the  Lord 
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Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  who  was  to  take  order  and  give 
remedy  accordingly.  And  now  at  last,"  says  Heylyn,  "  we  have  the 
face  of  an  English  Church  in  Holland,  responsal  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  time  being,  as  part  of  his  Diocess,  directly  and  im- 
-  mediately  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  In  like  manner  also  was  pre- 
scribed for  our  Factories  in  Hamborough,  and  those  further  off,  that  is 
to  say,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Mogul's  Dominions,  the  Indian  Islands,  the 
Plantations  in  Virginia,  the  Barbadoes,  and  all  other  places  where  the 
English  had  any  standing  residence  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  like  done 
also  for  regulating  the  Divine  Services  in  the  families  of  all  Kmbassa- 
dours  residing  in  the  Courts  of  Foreign  Princes  for  his  Majesty's  service, 
as  also  in  the  English  Regiments  serving  under  the  States." 

The  supervision  exercise^  by  the  Bishop  of  London  over  the  clergy  of 
the  North  American  provinces  ceased  at  the  separation,  just  one  hundred 
years  ago.    But  all  continential  chaplaincies  remained  under  his  super- 
vision till  1842,  when  the  number  had  so  largely  multiplied,  that  our 
rulers  in  Church  and  State  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw  a  portion  of 
them  from  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  establish  a  new 
episcopal  See.     In  that  year,  accordingly,  the  Bishopric  of  Gibraltar  was 
created  by  Queen's  Letters  Patent.    The  spiritual  superintendence  origi- 
nally assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  was  limited  to  English  churches 
within  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  within  the  islands   and   countries 
in  and  around  the  Mediterranean.      But  in  1869,  at  the  request  of 
the  bishop,  the  superintendence  was  extended  to  the  English  churches 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,   in  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  the  shores    of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  Iron  Gates.      A  few 
years  before  the  establishment  of  this  bishopric  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  provide  English  congregations  on  the  Continent  with  eifec- 
tive  episcopal  supervision.    The  state  of  our  Church  abroad  was  felt 
to  be  so  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  character  of  not  a  few   chap- 
lains, that,  in  the  hope  of  improving  matters,  some  of  the  Scottish 
bishops — Bishop  Gleig,  the  Primus;  Dr.  Sandford,  Bishop  of  £din- 
burgh ;  Dr.  Low,  Bishop  of  Ross,  Moray,  and  Argyll ;  Dr.  Skinner, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen — consecrated  Dr.  Luscombe  to  perform  episcopal 
offices  for  such  chaplains  and  congregations  as  would  voluntarily  submit 
to  his  authority.    The  consecration  had  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  and  the  tacit  assent  of  Mr.  Peel 
and  Mr.  Canning,  H.M.  Secretaries  of  State  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  of  Lord  Granville,  H.M.  Ambassador  at  Paris.     The  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  March  20th,  1825,  in  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  residence  of  the  Scottish  Primus  at  Stirling.     The  Rev.  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook,  then  Curate  of  Whippingham,  preached  the  sermon. 
The  authority  of  the  Bishop  being  called  in  question  by  some  persons 
at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Dr.  Howley)  to  be  his  Commissary.     But  in  1835  t**®  com- 
mission was  withdrawn ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Luscombe,  in 
1846,  as  the  experiment  was  not  considered  to  have  been  attended 
with  that  success  which  its  advocates  had  expected,  no  successor  was 
appointed.      Some  congregations    had    agreed    to    acknowledge    the 
authority  of  the  Bishop,  and  had  availed  themselves  of  his  ministra- 
tions, but  some  had  declined.     His  church,  then  new,  was  in  the  Rue 
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d'Aguesseau,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
Church  Society.  It  is  said  that  from  his  house,  which  was  about  the 
last  in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  just  before  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile,  he  used 
to  glance  rather  severely  at  the  Marbceuf  Chapel  just  in  view,  which 
had  '^Eglise  Episcopale**  over  the  entrance,  but  which,  belying  its 
professions^  recognised  neither  the  Bishop  of  London,  nor  himself,  nor, 
indeed,  any  Bishop,  Anglican  or  Roman. 

Since  wars  between  England  and  the  great  Continental  powers  have 
been  brought  to  a  dose,  and  railways  have  multiplied,  our  countrymen 
visit  the  Continent  in  yearly  increasing  numbers.  Multitudes  spread 
every  summer  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the  lakes  of  Italy. 
Multitudes  every  winter  flee  from  the  fogs  and  cold  winds  of  England 
to  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  English  merchants,  traders, 
artisans,  miners,  governesses,  have  settled  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Groups  of  our  countrymen  are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
for  skilled  labour  and  industry.  English  sailors  throng  every  foreign 
seaport  Bilbao,  for  example,  is  annually  visited  by  about  63,000 
British  sailors^  Lisbon  by  about  31,000,  Genoa  and  Marseilles  by  about 
18,000,  Naples  by  about  13,000,  Palermo  and  Odessa  by  about  10,000. 
In  all  parts  of  the  Continent  English  churches  are  built  or  are  in 
building.  Most  of  these  churches  we  owe  to  the  zeal  of  the  congrega- 
tions themselves.  But  some  are  due  to  the  munificence  of  individual 
bene&ctors,  such  as  Mr.  Henfry  at  Baveno,  Mr.  Woolfield  at  Cannes, 
Mrs.  Goschen  at  Dresden,  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Ingham  at  Palermo. 
The  societies  at  home,  moreover,  render  helpful  service  towards  sup- 
plying the  spiritual  wants  of  our  countrymen,  who  for  pleasure,  health, 
education,  or  business,  quit  the  shores  of  England  for  other  lands.  The 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  which  began  this  part  of  its 
work  in  1839,  has  on  its  list  143  chaplaincies.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  began  like  work  in  1862,  has  on  its 
list  76  chaplaincies.  The  latter  society  was  charged  by  its  charter  with 
the  care  of  British  ''factories  beyond  the  seas,"  in  addition  to  its 
colonial  and  missionary  work.  And  as  early  as  1704  the  British  resi- 
dents at  Amsterdam  and  Moscow  received  help  from  this  society,  in 
the  form  of  salary  for  the  clergyman,  and  books  both  for  the  English 
residents  and  for  the  people  of  the  country.  Besides  nominating  clergy, 
these  societies  assist  many  of  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy  congregations 
by  pecuniary  grants.  St  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission  and 
the  society  called  ''  Missions  to  Seamen  "  give  like  aid  in  many  foreign 
seaports  frequented  by  British  sailors.  There  are  in  central  and 
nonhem  Europe  nearly  a  hundred  congregations  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  under 
his  charge  in  southern  Europe,  in  the  islands  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  independently  of  the 
summer  chaplaincies  in  northern  Italy,  more  than  70  congregations. 
There  are  four  English  congregations  in  Egypt,  viz,^  at  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Port  Said,  and  Suez,  and  four  in  Syria,  viz.y  at  Jaffa,  Jeru- 
salem, Nabulus,  and  Nazareth.  These  congregations  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  at  Jerusalem,  but  have  now  been 
left  for  three  years  without  episcopal  supervision.  As  railways  still 
further  increase,  and  foreign  travel  is  made  easier  and  more  comfortable, 
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the  number  of  our  countrymen  who  visit  the  Continent  will  probably 
continue  to  grow ;  and  to  provide  for  their  wants,  additional  chaplain- 
cies and  churches  will  be  needed. 

It  b  generally  felt  that  for  these  chaplaincies  more  systematic  epis- 
copal supervision  is  now  required.  So  long  as  the  only  English  clergy- 
men on  the  Continent  were  a  few  chaplains  appointed  to  our  Embassies, 
Consulates,  and  Factories,  it  was  not  impossible  for  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  superintendence.  He  was  not  escpected 
to  visit  the  congregations  in  person.  In  times  when  liberty  of  worship 
was  refused  or  grudgingly  conceded  to  English  congregations  abroad, 
their  interests  demanded  that  they  should  be  in  charge  of  a  Bishop 
whose  name  was  known  on  the  Continent,  and  who  had  power  to 
uphold  their  rights  whenever  they  were  threatened.  But  in  the  present 
day  liberty  of  worship  is  permitted  within  the  very  walls  of  Rome  itself. 
What  congregations  abroad  now  especially  want  of  their  Bishop,  is  that 
he  should  pay  them  periodical  visits,  confirm  their  children,  consecrate 
their  churches  and  burial  grounds,  smooth  down  differences  where  such 
exist,  organise,  counsel,  encourage,  discover  cases  of  spiritual  destitution, 
bring  such  cases  to  public  notice,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  new 
churches  wherever  such  are  needed,  and  obtain  support  for  congrega- 
tions unable  of  themselves  to  supply  their  wants. 

Whether  the  creation  of  a  new  and  independent  bishopric,  or  the 
appointment  from  time  to  time  of  a  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
be  the  better  arrangement,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  will  differ. 
The  vacancy  in  the  Anglican  See  at  Jerusalem  affords  an  opportunity, 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  of  re-arranging  all  our  foreign  chaplaincies. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  are  want  of  funds, 
and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  home  to  Englishmen  the  importance  of 
work  conducted  beyond  our  own  shores. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  increased  episcopal  supervision  on  the 
Continent  would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  pastoral  labour.  It  would  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  clergy  where  improvement  is  needed.  It  would 
augment  the  number  of  candidates  for  confirmation.  It  would  tend  to 
increase  decorum  and  solemnity  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship.  It 
would  give  birth  to  many  an  additional  chaplaincy,  many  a  new  church, 
many  a  Sailors'  Home  or  Institute.  It  would  thus  prove  the  means  of 
rescuing  not  a  few  Englishmen,  now  drifting  into  indifference,  into 
godlessness,  into  infidelity.  It  would  extend  the  range  of  our  Church's 
influence,  and  make  men  prize  and  love  her  more,  by  shovring  that  she 
is  not  unmindful  of  her  children  when  they  leave  their  English  homes, 
but  that  she  follows  them  into  distant  lands,  and  seeks,  by  sending  to 
them  one  of  her  chief  pastors,  to  keep  them  true  to  herself,  and  to  that 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  which  she  taught  them  in  their  child- 
hood. It  would  revive  the  sense  of  brotherhood  in  the  scattered  sheep 
of  the  Anglican  fold.  If  it  would  not  altogether  remove,  it  would 
mitigate  that  feeling  of  solitude  and  isolation,  which  is  the  sorest  trial 
in  the  life  of  an  English  clergyman  abroad.  Situated  often  at  great 
distances  from  one  another,  the  chaplains  have  no  brother  clergy  to 
consult  when  difficulties  arise.  They  have  no  opportunities  of  meeting 
together  for  mutual  help  and  counsel.  Those  Decanal  and  Diocesan 
Conferences,  which  are  parts  of  the  regular  machinery  of  a  diocese  in 
England  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  are  found  to  be  powerful  instruments 
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in  promoting  pastoral  work,  in  quickening  zeal,  and  in  deepening 
spiritual  life,  are  impossibilities  in  a  Continental  diocese.  It  would 
clear  away,  moreover,  many  a  misconception  generally  prevalent  among 
members  of  other  communions  respecting  the  principles,  the  constitution, 
and  the  worship  of  our  Church. 

The  appointment  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  to  superintend  English 
congregations  abroad  is  no  intrusion  into  the  diocese  of  another  Bishop. 
Their  spheres  of  duty  are  different.  The  episcopal  charge  of  the 
Anglican  Bishop  is  one  of  souls,  not  of  places  or  territories.  His 
field  of  activity  is  confined  to  members  of  his  own  Church.  Whatever 
be  the  nature  of  his  sympathies,  within  this  field  he  ought  to  confine 
his  ministrations,  never  interfering  with  the  national  Church  of  the 
country  in  which  he  may  be  sojourning.  Travellers  who  have  visited 
Constantinople  or  Jerusalem  are  aware  that  each  of  the  great  Eastern 
Churches  is  represented  by  a  Bishop  or  Patriarch,  and  that  none  is 
regarded  as  schismatical,  so  long  as  he  limits  his  ministrations  to  his 
own  people. 

The  authority  which  Anglican  Bishops  possess  over  chaplains  and 
congregations  on  the  Continent  is  purely  of  a  moral  and  consensual 
character.  They  have  no  coercive  jurisdiction.  No  loyal  churchman, 
however,  will  pay  less  regard  to  their  authority  because  it  cannot  be 
enforced  in  a  court  of  law.  Cases  there  have  been,  and  one  or  two 
are  still  to  be  found,  of  clergymen  holding  chaplaincies  abroad  without 
any  episcopal  sanction.  In  former  years  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  a  clergyman,  who  from  loss  of  character  could  not  obtain  minis- 
terial duty  at  home,  established  himself  as  a  chaplain  on  the  Continent. 
With  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  scandal,  in  1866  a  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Foreign  Office,  at  the  instance  of  the  authorities  of  our 
Church,  to  her  Majesty's  diplomatic  representatives,  authorising  them 
to  request  the  Governments  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were 
accredited  not  to  allow  any  person  to  officiate  as  a  chaplain  of  the 
Church  of  England,  unless  he  could  produce  the  license  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  or  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  One  of  the  subjects  referred 
to  a  committee  by  the  Conference  of  Bishops  held  at  Lambeth  in  1878, 
was  '^  the  position  of  Anglican  chaplains  and  chaplaincies  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  elsewhere."  This  committee  agreed  to  certain 
regulations,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference.  The 
first  was  on  the  subject  of  episcopal  licenses.  It  runs  thus : — "  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  Anglican  congregations  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere  should  be  distinctly  urged  not  to  admit  the 
stated  ministrations  of  any  clergyman  without  the  written  license  or 
permission  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  who  is  duly 
authorised  to  grant  it ;  and  that  the  occasional  assistance  of  strangers 
should  not  be  invited  or  permitted  without  some  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  ordination  and  character  as  clergymen."  The  great  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  ministrations  of  our 
Church  abroad  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  observance  of  this' 
regulation  respecting  licenses.  It  has  raised  them  from  that  state  of 
inefficiency  and  deadness  into  which  in  many  places  they  had  fallen 
a  few  years  ago.  But  besides  being  a  protection  to  the  congregations, 
the  license  is  also  a  protection  to  the  chaplains.  It  lessens  that  de- 
pendence which  makes  the  position  of  a  chaplain  in  foreign  countries 
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contrast  so  unfavourably  with  the  permanent  and  independent  position 
of  an  incumbent  in  England.  It  is  a  guarantee  to  the  chaplain  who  has 
received  it  that  the  chaplaincy  which  he  holds  is  secure  so  long  as  he 
retains  his  license.  He  knows  that  as  only  for  a  grave  cause  would  the 
Bishop  refuse,  so  only  for  a  grave  cause  would  the  Bishop  withdraw  his 
license.  The  license  is  a  sign  and  pledge  to  him  that  while  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  chaplaincy  which  he  serves  may  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  congregation,  or  of  some  society  in  England,  in  all 
spiritual  matters  his  Diocesan  is  the  authority  to  whom  he  is  responsible, 
and  that,  in  case  of  any  improper  interference,  he  may  look  to  the 
Bishop  from  whom  he  has  received  his  license  as  the  upholder  of  his 
rights. 

One  word  on  ''the  relation  of  American  and  English  congregations." 
Our  American  brethren  have  churches  in  Paris,  Rome,  Horence, 
Geneva,  Dresden,  and  Nice,  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
presiding  Bishop,  and  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  a  Bishop  of  their 
Church,  deputed  by  the  presiding  Bishop  to  perform  this  duty.  In 
places  where  they  have  no  churches  of  their  own,  they  are  accustomed 
to  join  in  our  services ;  and  in  such  cases  a  prayer  for  the  President, 
and  for  all  who  bear  rule  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  said  after 
the  prayers  for  the  Queen  and  for  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  Not 
unfrequently  Americans  are  placed  on  our  Church  conmiittees.  No 
pains,  I  believe,  are  spared  to  make  them  feel  when  they  worship  in 
our  churches  that  they  enjoy  this  advantage  not  as  a  matter  of  favour 
or  courtesy,  but  as  one  of  brotherhood  and  right.  American  candidates 
equally  with  English  are  presented  at  our  confirmations.  American 
sailors  equally  with  English  are  visited  by  our  chaplains  in  foreign  ports, 
and  are  admitted  to  our  Sailors'  Homes  and  Institutes.  Except  in 
places  where  Americans  wish  to  have  churches  of  their  own,  better,  far 
better,  that  our  worship  should  be  a  united  worship.  Our  language  is 
the  same,  our  faith  is  the  same,  our  stated  services,  except  in  a  few 
small  details,  are  the  same.  By  uniting  in  public  worship  we  show  to 
the  world  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  We 
deepen  the  sense  of  brotherhood;  we  foster,  strengthen,  perpetuate 
that  desire  for  peace  and  unity  which  now  animates,  and  I  trust  may 
ever  animate  the  hearts  of  the  two  sister  countries. 


The  Rev.  R.  J.  Nevin,  D.D.,  American  Chaplain  at  Rome. 

In  considering  the  whole  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  keep  in  mind 
certain  general  principles,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  justify  their  existence, 
and  which  should  govern  their  working. 

Their  first  and  justifying  object  is  the  care  of  souls,  a  special  duty 
which  our  several  Churches  still  owe  to  their  children  when  outside  of 
their  strict  territorial  jurisdictions.  If  the  Church  were  spread  through- 
out  the  world  in  her  normal  state  of  unity,  such  chapels  would  not  be 
necessary,  or  if,  for  reasons  of  language  and  attachment  to  outward 
forms,  chapels  carrying  out  the  rite  of  one  national  Church  were  consti- 
tuted within  the  realm  of  another,  it  would  necessarily  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  latter,  so  that  they  would  come  at  least  indirectly  under 
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the  control  of  the  natural  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  But  in  the  present 
condition  of  Christendom,  we  find  certain  countries  where  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Church  through  the  established  ecclesiastical  organisations 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  their  fulness  by  our  people ;  in  some  because 
of  a  defectively  and  irregularly  constituted  ministry,  in  others  because 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
Church,  and  will  not  allow  his  subordinates  to  give  the  Sacraments  to 
our  people,  except  on  terms  which  violate  the  Catholic  faith. 

Under  both  of  these  conditions,  our  Bishops,  in  virtue  of  the 
Catholic  solidarity  of  the  Episcopate,  owe  a  duty  to  the  children  of 
the  Church  scattered  abroad,  quite  as  real  as  that  which  they  owe  to 
those  within  their  proper  dioceses.  The  care  of  souls  is  something 
higher,  not  only  than  Sabbatic  ordinances,  but  also  than  all  ecclesiastical 
regulations  of  later  days.  The  Anglican  Episcopate  gathered  at  Lambeth 
in  1878,  fully  recognised  this  responsibility  of  Catholic  solidarity,  in 
assuming  an  attitude  of  help  and  protection  towards  persons  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  who  were  making  a  stand  for  the  truly  Catholic  faith 
against  Papal  innovations. 

Were  the  Roman  Church  to  return  to  the  confession  of  the  true  Faith, 
it  would  become  our  duty  to  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
Churches  where  our  chapels  were,  at  least  in  this  far,  that  they 
should  be  permitted  and  authorised  by  the  Bishops  of  the  several 
dioceses,  even  if  their  forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged,  and  their 
immediate  episcopal  supervision  was  left  in  the  hands  of  an  Anglican 
Bishop.  Something  of  this  kind  should  be  reached,  I  think,  wherever 
the  old  Catholic  Bishops  are  able  to  make  good  their  jurisdiction. 
Ample  precedents  for  this  exist  in  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  Com- 
munions. Many  of  our  chapels  would  them  become  unnecessary, 
though  others  might  well  be  maintained  for  motives  of  convenience, 
and  the  more  effective  care  of  souls.  But  the  number  of  these  need 
not  be  large,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  be,  just,  for 
instance,  as  it  is  distinctly  not  desirable  that  an  American  chapel  should 
be  started  in  London,  even  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Bishop,  and 
under  his  license  and  immediate  supervision. 

Beyond  this  primary  object,  however,  of  the  care  of  souls,  that  our 
people  be  not  led  aside  into  defective  or  corrupted  forms  of  faith,  or 
lapse  by  the  neglect  of  all  religious  duties  from  the  faith  entirely — a  very 
r^  danger  in  the  case  of  those  living  or  travelling  abroad — these 
chapels  have  an  important  work  to  do  in  the  way  of  manifesting  the 
Church  to  the  world  outside  of  her  Communion.  First  to  the  people 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated.  This  is  a  very  real 
and  important  duty.  It  is  our  duty  as  a  Church,  not  only  to  convert 
the  heathen,  but  to  make  known  as  clearly  as  possible  to  all  other 
Christian  bodies,  not  only  the  doctrine,  but  also  those  principles  of 
Church  constitution,  discipline,  and  worship,  which  we  believe  that  we 
have  conserved  in  their  fullest  purity  from  primitive  times,  and  by  which 
we  finnly  believe  that  the  unity  of  Christendom  will  soonest  be  reached. 
Secondly,  to  the  Christian  brethren  of  our  own  countries  who  have 
departed  from  the  discipline,  and  to  some  extent  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  very  many  cases  the  separation  of  such  brethren 
is  perpetuated  by  their  ignorance  of  the  Church's  teachings  and  worship. 
Many  such  who  will  not  enter  a  church  at  home,  readily  attend  the 
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church  services  abroad,  and  becoming  thus  familiarised  with  the  Church's 
worship,  learn  to  love  it  and  cleave  to  it.  Under  both  these  aspects,  these 
foreign  chapels  have  a  very  real  missionary  work  to  do.  Their  in- 
fluence is  far  reaching,  in  correspondence  with  the  great  numbers  of 
people,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  that  pass  through  them.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  exerted,  even  upon  the 
Church  of  England  at  home,  by  such  a  chapel,  for  instance,  as  the 
old  English  chapel  in  Rome.  As  a  representation  of  the  Church's 
life  and  character,  not  now  to  out-siders,  but  to  the  Church's  own 
children,  it  stands  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  some  of  the 
more  retired  cathedrals ;  challenging,  as  it  does,  in  its  peculiar  position, 
the  attention  and  criticism  of  an  immense  number  of  people  every  year, 
and  this  in  such  a  vivid  way  that  it  leaves  upon  them  a  very  strong  im- 
pression in  regard  to  the  government  and  efficiency  of  the  Church. 
The  same  may  be  said,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  chapel  in 
Paris.  The  Church  cannot  afiford  to  neglect  chapels  so  conspicuously 
set  upon  hills ;  and  since  I  have  mentioned  the  particular  chapel  at 
Rome,  I  think  that  it  will  be  no  indiscretion — I  am  sure  the  Bishop 
in  charge  will  carry  me  out  in  what  I  say— if  I  call  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  finishing  without  delay  the  beautiful  church  build- 
ing begun  there  some  years  ago,  and  already  well  advanced,  yet  in  great 
danger  now  of  being  stopped  for  want  of  funds.  I  do  not  know  any 
work  in  the  way  of  church  building  at  this  time  where  prompt  and  liberal 
gifts  would  redound  more  to  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  Church  of 
England,  besides  serving  to  advance  very  real  spiritual  interests. 
Those  who  are  always  ready  to  give  their  money  to  withstand 
Romanism  effectually  should  work  to  complete  this  church  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Every  pound  put  in  there  will  be  most  useful  in  this 
direction. 

In  view  now  of  the  important  and  extremely  varied  responsibilities  of 
our  foreign  chapels,  it  is  manifest  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  appointment  of  the  chaplains,  and  that  they  ought  to  stand  under  a 
very  real  and  vigilant  episcopal  supervision. 

The  very  reverse  has  been  too  much  the  case.  The  appointments  of 
chaplains  in  earlier  times  was  often  very  carelessly  made.  In  these  days, 
the  appointments — in  the  case  of  the  English  chapels — ^have  come 
largely  into  the  hands  of  two  great  societies.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, but  still  the  result  has  not  been  always  satisfactory.  The  old 
rule  has  obtained  too  much — "What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business."  If  the  episcopal  supervision  could  be  made  as  close  and 
constant  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  might  be  better  that  the  appointment  of 
chaplains  should  be  generally  lodged  in  the  Bishop's  hands,  but  there 
would  be  grave  dangers  arising  from  such  a  system  in  case  a  narrow- 
minded  or  partizan  Bishop  should  hold  the  office.  After  fifteen  years* 
pretty  close  observation  of  this  field,  my  own  opinion  is  clear,  that 
the  best  results  would  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  permanently  organised 
congregations  by  giving  the  power  of  appointment  to  a  local  committee, 
elected  by  the  communicant  members  of  the  congregation,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  Bishop's  approval.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  constantly  shifting  summer  or  season  chaplaincies. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  Episcopal  Supervision,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one — almost  as  difficult 
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indeed  as  the  field.  The  Bishop  in  charge  is  called  on  to  govern  a 
number  of  congregations,  widely  separate  in  space,  interest,  and  con- 
ditions of  existence.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  organise  the  work,  or  to 
bring  the  chaplains  together.  It  is  impossible  even  to  create  any- 
thing like  an  effective  public  sentiment  among  them.  The  chapels 
must  be  visited  and  dealt  with  by  the  Bishop  as  separate  units.  And  he 
must  needs  exercise  directly,  and  without  assistance,  the  care  of  all  these 
churches,  as  the  Bishop  here  present  will  witness,  in  journeyings  often. 
He  has,  moreover,  nothing  behind  him  in  the  way  of  support  from  the 
Civil  Law — almost  as  little  as  St.  Paul  had  in  his  visitations.  His 
authority  must  rest — perhaps  after  all  it  is  better  that  it  should — on 
pretty  much  the  same  foundations  as  St.  Paul's  did,  i.e.y  the  recognition 
of  his  apostolic  office,  proved,  not  only  by  his  external  commission,  but  by 
the  actual  power  within  him  to  exercise  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  way 
his  hands  could  best  be  strengthened  by  ecclesiastical  legislation.  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  indicate  any  details  in  this  connection,  but  I  do 
see  that  all  legislation  in  regard  to  his  office  should  tend  to  increase,  as 
much  as  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Bishop 
over  these  chapels  and  their  chaplains,  and,  on  the  other,  the  responsibility 
of  the  bishop  himself  to  the  Church  for  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the 
trust  committed  to  him,  so  that  the  Church  and  the  Bishop  himself 
would  be  made  to  feel  clearly,  that  if  the  work  was  not  well  done,  not 
so  much  the  chaplains  as  the  Bishop  should  be  held  accountable  for  its 
failure. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  learned  from  the  system  of  episcopal 
supervision  over  its  chapels  adopted  by  the  American  Church.  It  is 
based  on  essentially  wrong  principles,  and  although  working  well  enough 
where  there  was  no  need  of  supervision,  it  has  practically  proved  itself  of 
no  possible  use  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  trouble.  These  have,  in  the 
most  serious  cases  within  my  knowledge,  been  simply  complicated  and 
prolonged  by  the  entrance  of  the  episcopal  authority  as  a  factor  in  their 
settlement;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  best  efforts  of  the  Bishops 
in  charge,  as  a  necessity,  I  think,  of  the  unnatural  conditions  under 
which  it  is  exercised.  Nearly  all  of  the  American  chapels  on  the 
Continent  were  started  by  the  voluntary  action  of  individual  priests  and 
laymen,  acting  without  any  official  *'  mission  "  from  the  Church.  On 
their  separate  applicatioiis  they  were  received  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Convention  or  Synod  of  the  Church,  and  by  it  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  presiding  Bishop,  the  only  executive  representative  of 
the  whole  Church  in  the  long  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the 
general  conventions.  With  a  practical  unwisdom  truly  remarkable  in  a 
people  characterised  by  as  much  executive  force  as  the  Americans  are 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with,  this  officer  is  always  the  oldest  Bishop  in 
order  of  Episcopal  Consecration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will,  by  reason 
of  his  age,  often  be  too  infirm  to  exercise  efficiently  the  care  of  his  own 
diocese,  much  less  to  travel  abroad  Yet  upon  him  is  laid  the 
additional  burden  of  the  care  of  the  foreign  chapels.  To  meet  the 
inamediate  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  case,  it  is,  however,  provided  that 
he  may  devolve  this  care  on  another  Bishop,  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  Everything  is  done  thus  that  well  could  be  done  to  secure 
an  episcopal  supervision  that  must  needs,  in  the  long  run,  be  inefficient, 
both  because  the  Bishop  cannot  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
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field,  or  become  known  to  it,  and  because  he  cannot  be  held  to  any 
close  accountability  for  the  state  of  the  field.  Our  chapels  have 
struggled  ahead  against  long  odds,  under  this  system.  Its  defects  are 
recognised  on  all  sides,  but  our  bishops  are  so  hard  pressed — each  one 
with  the  cares  of  his  own  rapidly  growing  diocese — that  they  have  had 
little  time  to  seriously  think  of  and  study  the  needs  of  this  common 
care.  The  result  has  been  to  develop  a  certain  element  of  Congre- 
gationalism among  the  laity  interested  in  these  chapels,  who  see 
in  their  existing  relation  to  the  Church  a  limitation  that  often  makes 
prompt  action  an  impossibility,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  in  the 
way  of  either  wise  direction  or  efficient  help. 

We  come  now  to  the  relation  of  English  to  American  congregations. 

Failing  any  episcopal  representation  on  the  ground,  on  £he  American 
side,  this  must  depend  very  much  on  the  particular  congregations  and 
their  chaplains,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  within  my  knowledge  this  has 
always  been  of  the  best,  indeed,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  as  a 
rule,  an  English  and  an  American  congregation  will  get  on  better 
together  in  the  same  city  than  two  independent  English  congregations 
would.  There  is  less  danger  of  party  division,  or  of  any  other  root  of 
bitterness  growing  up  deadly  to  Christianity.  This  view  was  distinctly 
taken  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Gibndtar,  Dr.  Harris,  who  first  called  my 
attention  to  it,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  line  indicated  by  the 
Bishops  gathered  at  Lambeth  Palace,  in  1878,  is  that  where  a  second 
chapel,  becomes  necessary  in  any  city  in  which  an  English  chapel  already 
exists,  it  should  preferably  be  an  American  one. 

Another  good  reason  for  this  is  the  effect  upon  foreign  eyes.  A 
charge  constantly  pushed  against  the  Anglican  Communion  by  Roman 
opponents,  and  one  sincerely  felt  by  Latin  people,  is  that  it  is  a  purely 
insular  body — z.  sort  of  geographical  sect.  There  can  be  no  question, 
then,  that  an  English  and  American  chapel  standing  side  by  side,  with 
rites  differing  just  enough  to  manifest  the  autonomy  of  their  several 
Churches,  but  in  full  intercommunion,  will  give  an  impression  of 
Catholicity  in  regard  to  the  Church,  that  two  English  chapels  do  not. 
Outlines  of  parishes  will  be  roughly  sketched  out  by  the  national 
difference,  but  these  cannot  and  need  not  be  held  as  of  any  absolute 
obligation.  When  we  have  passed  beyond  the  national  boundaries,  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  vanishes  away,  as  an  artificial  arrangement,  useful 
in  its  place ;  but  still  unreal ;  and  the  early  conception  of  the  oneness 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the  common  mother  and 
ruler,  becomes  more  and  more  distinct. 

The  Church,  and  the  spiritual  life  nurtured  and  protected  in  her,  are 
realities  greater  and  more  lasting  than  the  nation  and  the  material  life 
protected  by  it,  and  the  altars  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  may  not 
be  hedged  in  by  any  barriers  of  nation,  or  colour,  or  race.  The 
fundamental  relation  in  which  the  English  and  American  chapels  stand 
to  one  another,  is  that  of  open  Houses  of  Prayer  and  Praise  of  the  One 
Head,  even  Christ. 
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I  AM  given  to  understand  that  it  may  not  be  otherwise  than  appropriate 
and  acceptable  to  the  members  of  diis  Congress,  if  I  treat  the  subject 
now  before  us  exclusively  from  a  tourist's  point  of  view. 

I  hope  that  any  remarks  or  suggestions  derived  from  what  little  per- 
sonal experience  I  may  have  had  of  the  matter,  may  contribute  in  some 
small  degree  to  improve  the  present  system  of  Continental  chaplaincies, 
and  to  further  its  excellent  objects. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  made  a  renewed  effort, 
by  sending  out  more  chaplains  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  to  promote  a 
work  which  had  already  been  successfully  started,  and  is  now  constantly 
enlarging  its  sphere  of  operations. 

The  number  of  English  chaplains  on  the  Continent  at  the  present 
moment  is  approximately  225,  of  which  143  have  this  year  been  sent 
out  by  the  C.  and  CCS.  alone,  as  against  93  in  1874,  whilst  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  sent  out  by  the  S.P.G.  is  proportionately  great 
The  object  which  these  societies  had  in  view  was  to  provide  for 
English  residents  and  travellers  the  ministrations  and  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  parishes  at 
home. 

Our  purpose  is  to  ascertain  how  far  this  object  has  been  attained. 
Continental  chaplaincies  are  divided  into  two.  c\sLSSQS--;permatunf  and 
temporary ;  but  it  is  the  temporary  chaplaincies  which  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  organisation  and  supervision,  and  with  which  the 
tourist  is  chiefly  brought  in  contact ;  it  is  therefore  to  them  that  I  shall 
confine  most  of  my  remarks. 

In  many  places  there  is  no  church,  and  the  congregation  has  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  hired  room  in  the  town,  or  sometimes  in  one  of  the 
hotels ;  but  the  number  of  permanent  and  suitable  churches  built  by 
the  English  communities  abroad  is  gradually  increasing,  and  in  a  few 
places  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  munificence  of  individuals,  as  is 
the  case  at  Baveno,  where  Mr.  Henfiy  has  built  a  little  marble  church, 
on  which  neither  money  nor  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  a 
beautiful  and  fitting  temple  of  God,  and  where  the  services  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which,  alas !  is  only  too  rarely  met  with  on  the 
Continent. 

Temporary  chaplains  are  to  be  found  wherever  English  people  con- 
gr^te,  and  even  where  **the  season"  lasts  for  a  few  months,  or 
X>erhaps  only  weeks,  in  the  year. 

Besides  the  chaplaincies  supported  by  the  Societies  and  by  private 
individuals,  some  are  set  on  foot  through  the  exertions  of  hotel-keepers, 
who,  through  one  of  the  societies,  engage  a  chaplain,  and  who,  in 
their  advertisements,  announce  the  fact,  along  with  "hot  baths"  and 
•*  moderate  charges,*'  as  an  attraction  to  travellers.  This,  however,  is 
less  objectionable  than  being  coupled  with  a  gaming-house.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  when  Monsieur  Blanc  started  his  gambling-rooms  at 
Hombourg,  he  made  known  to  the  world  the  wonders  of  his  establish- 
ment in  a  memorable  advertisement,  in  which,  after  calling  attention  to 
the  attractions  of  the  Kursaal,  ball,  and  dining  rooms,  rouge  et  noir 
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and  roulette-tables,  theatre,  etc.,  he  ended  this  remarkable  puff  of  him- 
self with,  "and  an  English  service  on  Sundays." 

And  here  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Societies  should 
not  be  too  ready  to  send  a  chaplain  to  any  place,  simply  at  Uie 
request  of  a  hotel-keeper,  without  considering  whether  an  English 
service  there  is  required.  Chaplains,  for  instance,  are  sent  to  some 
places  in  Switzerland  where  people  never  stay  for  more  than  a  night, 
perhaps  on  some  mountain  pass,  where  there  are  no  facilities  for 
holding  a  service,  and  where  the  majority  of  travellers  have  to  turn 
out  of  the  salon  or  smoking-room,  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority 
of  worshippers — if  indeed  there  are  any  at  all.  Where  it  is  necessary, 
this  is  all  well  and  good,  but  where  it  is  not,  is  it  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Church  to  permit  this?  and  when,  in  all  probability, 
within  a  few  hours'  journey,  there  is  a  larger  place  where  those  who 
really  wish  to  go  to  church  may  spend  the  Sunday. 

There  is  another,  but  limited,  class  of  foreign  chaplains,  who  under- 
take the  duty  as  a  private  speculation,  and  live  upon  the  benevolence  of 
residents  and  travellers.  I  think  tourists  would  be  better  satisfied  it 
they  were  more  under  control  and  supervision,  episcopal  and  otherwise ; 
and  travellers  should  certainly  set  their  faces  against  all  chaplains  who 
do  not  hold  the  Bishop's  license. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church 
traveller  not  to  acknowledge  the  casual  services  held  by  some  English 
clergyman  who  may  chance  to  be  spending  Sunday  in  a  place  where 
there  are  no  regular  appointed  means  of  worship^  and  who  has  assembled, 
at  a  few  hours'  notice,  a  grateful  congregation. 

Though,  I  fear,  a  considerable  proportion  of  British  tourists  care 
little  or  nothing  for  English  Churches  or  Chaplains  abroad,  still  there 
is  a  large  majority  who  do ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  show  how  far  their 
spiritual  wants  are  attended  to. 

Two  of  the  chief  requirements  of  the  British  tourist  are — accurate 
information  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  service,  and  hearty,  well-con- 
ducted services.  These  requirements  would  appear  simple  enough,  but 
it  is  strange  how  seldom  they  are  adequately  fulfilled  in  practice. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  an  English  traveller  to  arrive — 
say  on  a  Saturday  night — at  a  place  where  he  understands  there  is  an 
English  church.  He  inquires  at  his  hotel  the  hours  of  Service,  and  his 
attention  is  called  to  a  printed  notice  hanging  up  in  the  hall  or  staircase, 
to  the  effect  that  morning  service  is  at  eleven  o'clock.  Accordingly,  at 
eleven  he  repairs  to  the  church,  and  finds  the  clergyman  already  in  his 
black  gown,  preaching  to  a  hot  and  sleepy  congregation — perhaps  from 
a  printed  book  of  familiar  parish  sermons.  How  is  this  ?  The  traveller 
is  just  an  hour  too  late ;  the  "  summer  season  "  has  commenced,  the 
hour  of  service  has  been  changed,  and  the  chaplain  has  neglected  to 
alter  the  notice  in  the  hotel. 

In  other  cases--as  at  Vienna  last  July  (see  Times^  August  sth) — 
perhaps  the  chaplain  has  left  the  place  altogether,  without  any  warning. 

Should  not  chaplains  make  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  see  that  infor- 
mation about  their  services  is  accurate,  and  easy  to  be  obtained  at  the 
hotels  ? 

The  Englishman  abroad  would  be  thankful  for  a  cheerful,  hearty 
service ;  or  if,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  were  impossible. 
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he  would  be  content  if  the  services  were  read  clearly,  and  reverently, 
and  intelligently.     How  is  it  that  in  this  he  is  so  often  disappointed  ? 

The  chaplain  and  the  members  of  his  congregation  are  all  strangers 
to  one  another,  and  for  want  of  practice  the  attempts  at  music  often 
result  in  failure,  consequently  that  heartiness  which  is  so  characteristic  a 
feature  in  a  well-conducted  service  in  £ngland  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  English  people  abroad  are 
often  disappointed.  We  have  to  go  deeper  for  a  solution  of  the  question : 
the  evil,  I  am  afraid,  lies  in  the  appointment  of  the  chaplain.  Hitherto, 
it  appears  that  those  who  appoint  Continental  chaplains  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  acted  on  the  principle  that  they  are  to  give  a  holiday  to  country 
clergy  or  assistant  curates,  and  often  the  question  of.  their  special 
qudification  for  the  post  is  left  in  the  background.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  in  many  cases  these  qualifications  are  not  wanting;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  numbers  are  sent  out  who  are  quite  unfit  for  this  special 
work,  men  of  no  ability  or  power,  men  of  no  reading  or  culture,  who 
necessarily  fail  in  rendering  the  services  acceptable  to  an  educated 
congregation.  The  consequence  is,  that  few  men  go  to  the  services  at 
all;  they  do  not  like  to  be  addressed  on  subjects  and  in  language  suited 
only  to  the  bucolic  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  those  who 
make  the  appointments  have  not  always  the  best  material  to  choose 
from,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  if  men  qualified  by  a  higher  educa- 
tion were  to  offer  themselves,  their  services  would  be  gladly  accepted. 

Those  who  travel  are  mainly  people  who  have  cultivated  their  intel- 
lect, and  sermons  addressed  to  them  ought  to  be  such  as  they  will 
appreciate,  and  to  this  end  they  need  not  be  abstruse.  Some  travellers 
have  suggested  that  sermons  should  be  omitted  entirely,  or  that  one 
sermon  only  should  be  preached  on  Sunday ;  but,  at  any  rate,  an  im- 
provement might  be  introduced  in  the  character  of  the  sermons  preached 
abroad,  so  as  to  apply  them  more  especially  to  the  situation  and  position 
of  the  hearers. 

Our  truly  comprehensive  litany  includes  a  petition  *'  for  all  that  travel 
by  land  or  by  water  " — surely  in  no  situation  is  the  benevolence  of  an 
all-seeing  and  merciful  Providence  more  evident  than  in  the  dangers  of 
the  precipice,  the  thunderstorm,  or  the  avalanche.  The  wanderer  from 
home  in  a  strange  land  ought  to  be  peculiarly  accessible  to  impressions 
which  may  escape  him  at  home.  The  very  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
around  him,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  some  spot  or  building  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  his  religion,  may  enable  the  preacher  to 
touch  some  chord  of  sympathy  with  his  audience,  and  he  may  arrest 
their  attention,  and  leave  behind  on  their  minds  an  impression — not  to 
be  easily  effaced. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  ignoring  the  very  great  difi&cuUies 
which  a  temporary  chaplain  must  always  have  to  encounter  in  dealing 
with  a  fluctuating  congregation.  In  many  cases  almost  superhuman 
tact  and  good  nature  and  firmness  are  necessary  to  overcome  these 
obstacles ;  and  it  is  especially  difficult  when  one  chaplain  is  succeeded 
by  another  after  the  brief  period  of,  say,  a  month's  charge  ;  but,  happily, 
all  chaplaincies  are  not  of  so  short  duration,  and  even  if  they  were,  I 
think  more  might  be  done,  both  on  the  part  of  the  chaplain  and  the 
tourist,  to  put  matters  on  a  better  footing,  and  make  our  English 
services  abroad  such  as  an  Englishman  might  be  proud  of,  and  thus 
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give  a  truer  impression  to  foreign  Roman  Catholics  of  the  real  character 
of  our  Church.  They  are  in  many  cases  brought  up  to  believe  that 
all  Christians  not  of  their  own  communion  are  Unitarians  or  un- 
believers, and  to  confound  our  Chiux:h  with  the  foreign  Protestant  sects ; 
and  they  are  encouraged  in  this  erroneous  impression  by  the  too 
frequent  slovenliness  and  irreverence  of  our  services  abroad. 

There  are  few  places  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  an  English 
chaplain,  where  people  may  not  be  found  who  stop  sometimes  two  or 
three  days,  sometimes  for  a  week ;  could  not  the  chaplain  make  it  his 
business,  more  often  than  he  does,  to  find  out  such  people,  and  engage 
their  sympathy  and  help  in  his  work,  so  as  to  get  them  to  give  up  an 
hour,  or  even  less,  to  the  practice  of  hymns  or  chants  for  the  ensuing 
Sunday  ?    But  this  should  be  done  with  tact,  and  careful  discrimination. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  chaplain 
if  advances  were  more  often  made  to  him  on  the  side  of  the  tourist,  in 
a  desire  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  to  show  an  interest  in  his 
labours,  and  a  wish  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Continental  chaplains  might  find  it  advisable  to  institute  short  daily 
services  more  generally  than  they  do.  This  has  been  done  at  Pontre- 
sina  and  other  places,  where  there  is  a  chapel  or  room  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  and  has  met  with  great  success.  One  reason  why  this  practice 
is  not  more  general  is,  that  the  clergyman  who  takes  a  chaplaincy  often 
thinks  that  it  is  only  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  at  his  post  on  Sundays, 
and  during  the  week  makes  holiday  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  goes 
away  perhaps  for  five  or  six  days  together,  or  else  he  enters  so  keenly 
into  the  amusements  of  the  place,  as  to  aillow  himself  only  the  shortest 
amount  of  time  to  hurry  through  the  service.  A  case  lately  came  under 
my  notice. 

The  English  chaplain  at  a  French  watering-place  was  pledged  to  read 
the  morning  service  to  his  congregation  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ; 
but  he  was  a  keen  lawn-tennis  player,  and  he  found  that  duty  and 
pleasure  interfered  very  much  with  one  another.  He  could  not  play  in 
black  clothes,  and  he  could  not  give  himself  time,  when  the  hour  for 
service  came  round,  to  change  from  his  flannels ;  so  he  settled  the  diffi- 
culty— with  less  satisfaction,  however,  to  his  congregation  than  to 
himself — by  throwing  his  surplice  over  his  unclerical  garb,  utterly 
regardless  of  his  white  flannel  trousers,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
knickerbocker  stockings  and  tennis  shoes  which  appeared  beneath. 

Surely  the  chaplain  should  not  cease  to  be  chaplain  so  soon  as  the 
Service  is  over,  and  should  remember  that  although  he  is  away  from 
home,  and  his  sphere  of  work  is  changed,  he  is  still  holding  a  spiritual 
charge,  during  the  week  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  and  may,  by  his  conduct 
and  example,  have  as  great  influence  for  good,  or  the  reverse,  over 
those  around  him,  as  when  working  in  his  parish  at  home.  He  can 
show  them  that  religion  is  not  a  thing  to  be  left  at  home  with  their 
Sunday  clothes,  but  to  be  observed  and  practised  as  much  in  the  idle 
hours  of  amusement,  as  during  the  routine  of  daily  life.  It  would  be 
very  unreasonable  of  the  tourist  to  wish  to  deny  to  the  chaplain  those 
pleasures  which  he  enjoys  himself;  and  if  he  is  an  Alpine  climber,  for 
instance,  would  never  expect  him  to  start  on  a  mountain  expedition  in  a 
stiff  collar  and  a  long-tailed  black  coat ;  but  he  does  not  like  to  see  him 
loafing  about,  and  smoking  his  pipe  in  public,  or  to  find  that  he  has 
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absented  himself,  and  has  handed  over  his  duty  to  any  passing  stranger, 
without  even  ascertaining  whether  he  holds  the  Bishop's  license. 

The  tourist,  again,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  expect  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  at  least  once  on  Sundays. 

In  many  instances  a  religious  man,  after  perhaps  some  weeks  of  wan- 
dering in  a  remote  part  of  the  Continent,  where  there  are  no  English 
churches,  makes  up  his  mind  to  push  ori  to  a  place  of  some  importance 
by  a  certain  Sunday,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping with  his  fellow-countrymen,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  especially  of  sharing  in  her  highest  act  of  worship — the 
Holy  Communion.  On  an  occasion  of  this  sort  he  is  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  as  it  is  not  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  third 
Sunday  ii\  the  month,  there  is  no  celebration  at  alL 

Is  it  too  much  for  the  traveller  to  expect  that  either  at  8  o'clock,  or  at 
II  o'clock  on  every  Sunday,  the  Sacrament  should  be  administered  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  what  a  friend  in  need  an  English 
clergyman  might  prove  io  a  solitary  traveller  and  fellow-countryman 
attacked  by  illness,  and  without  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word 
with  any  one  in  his  native  tongue ;  occasions  such  as  these  offer  to  a 
chaplain  the  opportunity  of  rendering  invaluable  service  to  the  dis- 
tressed traveller,  if— and  this  is  a  vital  condition — he  can  use  them  with 
tact  and  gentleness,  if  he  can  show  himself  a  comfort  without  being  a 
bore  ;  failing  this  condition,  his  assistance  is  worse  than  useless. 

What  I  have  hitherto  been  saying  refers  almost  entirely  to  summer 
tourist's  chaplaincies,  and  a  distinction  must,  of  course,  be  drawn  be- 
tween them  and  the  permanent  chaplaincies  in  cities  where  there  are 
resident  English ;  amongst  these  there  are  many  excellent  men  who 
perform  their  duties  admirably,  but  I  think  it  a  disgrace  that  the 
English  residents,  in  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  Europe,  satisfy  them- 
selves with  a  back  room  in  the  legation,  or  in  some  disused  palace, 
instead  of  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  building  a  church 
where  it  can  well  be  afforded. 

A  good  example  has  been  set  them  by  some  of  the  very  small  English 
conununities,  such  as  that  at  Schwalbach,  or  at  Samaden,  where  the 
picturesque  and  suitable  little  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Ernest  George, 
is  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  The  same  want  of  liberality  shows 
itself  in  the  smallness  of  contributions  made  to  the  support  of  chap- 
laincies by  persons  who  are  spending  large  sums  upon  their  own 
pleasures  in  travelling. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  humbly  venture  to  suggest  three  points  : — 

I. — ^That  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  which  the  British  tourist 
desires,  much  greater  care  should  be  made  in  the  selection  of  chaplains. 
Those  with  whom  selection  rests  should  remember  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  appoint  efficient  chaplains  than  to  establish  new  chap- 
laincies. 

II. — ^That  chaplains  should  recognise  much  more  fully  the  spiritual 
character  of  their  charge. 

III. — That  all  chaplains  should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
having  the  hours  of  service,  etc.,  accurately  posted  up  in  all  hotels  in 
the  neighbourhood. 
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The  Right  Rev.  JONATHAN    HOLT    TiTCOMB  (late  Bishop  of 
Rangoon),  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  London  for  Northern 

and  Central  Europe. 

[Read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  T.  Phillips.] 

The  early  days  of  our  British  Settlements  upon  the  Continent  were 
similar  to  those  of  our  early  settlements  in  India.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  then  little  or  no  organisation  in  those  parts ;  and  her  children, 
living  without  any  of  the  restraints  of  English  home-life,  were  left  to 
the  temptations  of  unchecked  self  indulgence. 

In  India,  however,  things  righted  themselves  sooner  than  in  Europe. 
The  Old  East  India  Company  gradually  provided  authorised  chaplains 
for  all  places  where  British  capital  had  established  successful  undertak- 
ings. Beside  which,  all  these  Indian  chaplaincies  have  been  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  more  or  less,  under  direct  episcopal  supervision. 

The  English  Church  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  under  much 
more  irregular  treatment ;  its  chaplaincies  having  been  originated  in 
numerous  instances  by  the  adventure  of  irresponsible  and  often  most 
unqualified  agents.  It  is  true  that  by  an  Act,  or  Order  in  Council, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  '*  all  congregations  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  foreign  countries  "  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Nevertheless,  that  jurisdiction,  until  recent  years, 
was  more  nominal  than  real.  An  important  improvement,  however, 
took  place  in  1842,  by  the  creation  of  a  bishopric  for  Southern  Europe 
and  for  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  held  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  supervision  of  British 
chaplaincies  in  those  parts,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Gibraltar.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  chaplaincies  in  Northern  and 
Central  Europe  were  concerned  (running  through  a  stretch  of  countries 
which  cover  fully  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles),  these  were  left 
until  the  present  year  without  any  properly  organised  system  of  episcopal 
supervision. 

Now,  though  far  from  implying  that  there  can  be  any  full  analogy 
between  our  settlements  in  heathen  India  and  those  in  Christian  Europe, 
yet  by  reason  of  their  separation  from  a  common  fatherland,  as  well  as 
of  their  union  with  each  other  under  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  there  was  certainly  quite  sufficient  similarity  between  these 
two  cases  to  have  justified  an  equal  demand  by  each  for  regular  epis- 
copal supervision.  That  the  time,  therefore,  should  have  arrived  when 
our  brethren  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  are  at  length  receiving 
the  same  advantages  which  our  Indian  chaplaincies  have  so  long  enjoyed, 
is  matter  for  sincere  thankfulness.  It  marks  a  period  of  fresh  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  amidst  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  adds  a  new  and  most 
important  element  to  our  Anglo-Catholic  unity. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated  that  the  formation  of  this  bishopric 
had  been  long  debated,  but  had  been  delayed,  for  one  reason,  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  suitable  title  analogous  to  that  of  Gibraltar. 
Some  advocated  the  creation  of  a  Bishop  of  Heligoland :  others  a 
Bishop  of  St.  Helier's,  in  Jersey.  But  it  was  fairly  argued  that  these 
places  were  so  geographically  unimportant  as  compared  with  Gibraltar, 
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that  more  would  be  lost  by  a  nominal  severance  of  the  bishopric  from  the 
See  of  London  than  would  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  either  of  those 
independent  titles.  There  were  also  other  objections,  which  need  not, 
however,  be  here  alluded  to.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  appoint 
a  Bishop  for  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  who  should  be  called  **  Co- 
adjutor to  the  Bishop  of  London."  And  the  writer  of  this  paper,  upon 
whom  the  lot  has  fallen  to  hold  the  office,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  no 
better  solution  of  the  difficulty  could  have  been  found.  For  while  he 
has  heard  many  expressions  of  pleasure  among  the  chaplains  on  ac- 
count of  their  continued  union  with  the  See  of  London,  he  has  never 
met  with  one  expression  of  regret  upon  the  subject.  All  other 
feelings,  both  among  chaplains  and  congregations,  have  apparently 
become  absorbed  in  one  of  satisfaction  that  they  have  at  length  ob- 
tained a  Bishop  of  their  own.  This  seems  to  have  had  a  unifying  and 
consolidating  influence  upon  them,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  but  re- 
act on  the  loyalty  and  solidarity  of  the  whole  body  of  our  Continental 
Churchman  ship. 

In  making  these  remarks,  however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I 
wish  to  detract  from  the  influence  which  has  been  exercised  by  the 
various  episcopal  visitations  that  have  been  otherwise  incidentally  sup- 
plied to  the  chaplains  at  former  periods.  That  supervision,  although 
necessarily  irregular,  often  hurried,  and  almost  wholly  confined  to 
Confirmation  work,  has  been  widely  useful  in  sustaining  the  vitality  of 
our  Church.  I  can  trace  its  efifects  in  the  many  affectionate  memories 
which  it  has  left  behind  it,  as  well  as  in  the  improved  order  of 
Church  Services  marking  all  those  chaplaincies  which  have  expe- 
rienced the  advantage  of  such  supervision.  For,  although  there  is 
more  of  spiritual  life  in  some  places  than  in  others,  yet  wherever  I 
went  I  found  a  fair  amount  of  earnestness  and  activity ;  new  churches 
having  been  in  many  towns  recently  built,  and  others  still  being 
projected. 

At  the  same  time,  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Bishop  for  these 
chaplaincies  has  a  direct  value  of  its  own  which  is  incalculable.  For 
the  work  of  supervision  now  reaches  places  which  before  were  seldom 
touched.  One  chaplain,  for  instance,  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  has  only 
had  three  confirmations  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Moreover,  our 
supervbion  now  reaches  places  which  were  never  at  all  previously  visited. 
This  was  the  case  in  Germany,  where  I  entered  three  towns  in  which  no 
English  Bishop  had  before  officiated  ;  and  in  one  of  these  my  arrival 
was  signalised  by  the  free  gift  of  a  fine  site  for  a  church  from  a  wealthy 
inhabitant,  who  wished  in  that  way  to  commemorate  the  event.  In 
another  town,  for  the  first  time  within  the  history  of  our  Continental 
Churches,  the  clergy  from  North  France  and  Belgium  were  gathered 
together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  conference  and  devotion — a  practice 
which  I  propose  to  repeat  annually.  A  similar  movement  is  being  made 
for  the  chaplaincies  in  South  Germany ;  and  the  same  will  be  gradually 
organised  in  other  chief  centres.  By  these  means  various  sdiools  of 
Church  thought  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  interchanging  ideas ; 
and  many  chaplains,  who  would  otherwise  remain'  in  isolation,  will 
henceforth  enjoy  the  blessings  of  brotherly  love  and  union.  Evidences 
of  a  spirit  of  visible  Church  unity  have  been  also  incidentally  afforded 
in  other  ways.    At  Leipzig,  four  Lutheran  clergy  took  part  in  the 
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ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  our  proposed  English 
Church.  At  Saxe  Gotha,  where  I  confirmed  in  the  royd  chapel  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  one  of  the  staff  of  Lutheran  clergy  publicly  officiated  as 
our  organist.  While  at  Coblentz  the  Alt-Catholic  priest  of  the  town 
united  with  the  English  clergy  in  his  surplice,  as  one  of  those  who  took 
silent  part  in  our  rite  of  confirmation. 

These  are  hopeful  auguries  for  the  future,  and  should  stimulate  all 
good  Churchmen  to  take  an  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
countrymen  abroad,  most  of  whom,  while  living  upon  slender  means, 
are  separated  from  die  privileges  which  we  enjoy  in  our  own  country. 

I  am  requested  to  add  something  as  to  the  relationship  subsisting 
between  British  and  American  congregations.  But  on  this  subject  I 
cannot  report  much,  since  it  is  only  in  few  places  that  I  have  found  such 
congregations  existing  separately.  For  the  most  part,  as  far  as  I  have 
gone,  they  are  united ;  indeed,  in  one  place  I  actually  came  upon  an 
American  clergyman  who  was  in  licensed  charge  of  a  British  chaplaincy. 
I  may  add  that  wherever  the  English  Liturgy  is  read,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  always  included  in  the  State  prayers  with  the 
Queen,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  reigning  powers  of  the  country. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  harmoniously  the  children  of  a  common  race 
can  live  within  the  same  Church  fold.  The  following  facts  will 
emphasise  this  statement.  At  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  the  American  Consuls 
took  part  in  laying  the  foundation-stones  for  two  English  churches; 
while  in  Cologne  I  received  the  warmest  hospitality,  as  an  English 
Bishop,  from  the  American  Consul  of  that  city. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  only  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  new  development  of 
our  English  Church  life  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
The  countries  along  which  it  has  to  thread  its  way  (extending  from 
Calais  to  Moscow,  and  from  Geneva  to  Stockholm  and  Archangel)  are 
now  enabled  to  see  us  in  an  altered  light  Many  thoughtless  observers, 
especially  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  have  hitherto  regarded  us  as 
lacking  all  true  elements  of  Church  unity.  Now  it  is  seen  and  felt  that 
our  scattered  sheep  form  really  one  flock ;  and  that,  after  all,  they  are  an 
integral  portion  of  a  world-wide  Church,  administered  under  active  and 
weU-ordered  government    To  God  be  all  the  glory. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HowsON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 

I  AM  sure  the  words  used  by  Bishop  Titcomb  are  not  in  the  least  d^[ree  exaggerated. 
The  supply  of  the  services  of  our  Church  to  our  diffused  fellow-countrymen  may 
be  fairly  described  as  a  new  outburst  of  English  Churdi  life,  and  I  think  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  If  I  may  give 
expression  to  my  own  feelings,  I  will  say  that  I  have  tried  for  several  years  to 
persuade  the^  Managing  Committees  of  the  Church  Congress  that  this  is  a  really  im- 
portant question,  although  it  has  not  been  until  the  present  year  that  this  conviction 
has  been  arrived  at  by  them.  We  have  a  very  small  meeting,  but  we  know  the  reason 
for  that,  and  we  must  not  measure  the  value  of  what  we  are  discussing  by  the 
numbers  present  in  the  room.  I  should  like  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  the  extraordinary  migration  that  has  taken  place  from  this  comitry  nxice  the 
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close  of  the  great  war,  resulting  in  a  diflfasion  of  our  fellow-countrymen  throughout 
the  Continent  of  £urope — Cleaving  entirely  aside  all  questions  connected  with  the 
American  Continent — of  the  most  varied  and  extraordinary  kind.     Let  me  take  a 
few  instances.     I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  many  here  who  remember  the  enter- 
tainment  that  used  to  be  given  by  Albert  Smith,  and  the  gurgling,  bubbling  noise 
be  was  accustomed  to  make  when  he  imitated  the  smoking  and  talking  of  the  engine- 
man  down  below  in  the  steamer  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  travelling.   That  man 
at  the  engine  was  an  Englishman,  and  probably  he  was  married  and  had  children  ;  per- 
haps his  wife  might  be  a  Roman  Catholic  of  the  neighbourhood ;  probably  he  had  many 
troubles.     If  you  multiply  cases  of  that  kind,  you  will  begin  to  see  the  point  at  which 
I  am  aiming.  Almost  all  the  men  in  the  steamers  in  which  we  travel  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  are,  or  were  until  lately,  served  in  this  way  by  North  country  English- 
men or  Scotchmen.   Allusion  was  made  just  now  to  a  clerical  meeting  lately  held  in  the 
North  of  France.     I  may  say  that  the  number  of  English  operatives  in  the  North  of 
France  and  the  South  of  Belgium  at  the  present  time  is  very  great  indeed.     I  was 
lately  at  Rouen,  and  there  I  found  a  vast  number  of  Englishmen  engaged  in  the 
manufactories.     Some  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  chaplain  at  Ddsseldorf,  and  he 
told  me  that  if  I  would  take  his  Sunday  duty  for  him,  he  could,  at  the  coalpits  some 
miles  off,  address  a  congregation  of  Englishmen.     The  same  thing  happened  to  me 
at  Amsterdam  on  another  occasion.     Something  has  been  said  about  the  reluctance 
of  tourists  in  attending  Divine  Service  abroad.     There  are,  however,  two  sides  to 
that  question.     No  doubt  many  of  our  people,  when  they  go  abroad,  give  themselves 
airs  of  independence,  and  pretend  to  be  irreligious — more  or  less  irreligious  they  must 
be  to  indulge  in  such  folly — but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  tourists  who 
are  very  careless  at  home,  but  by  whom  the  isolations  and  sorrows  of  human  life  are 
seen  in  their  true  light  during  travel,  and  who  find  it  an  infinite  blessing  to  have  one 
of  their  own  Church  Services  within  reach.     Some  years  ago,  I  was  spending  Sunday 
at  a  little  place  at  the  back  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  I  learned  that  a  large  number  of 
Alpine  men — young  men  from  the  Universities,  who  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
careless  in  the  matter  of  religion — were  not  far  off.     I  sent  information  to  them  that 
I  had  obtained  a  suitable  buUding,  and  would  hold  a  service  in  the  afternoon.     The 
service  was  of  the  simplest  possible  character,  but  all  those  young  men  came,  and 
they  seemed  extremely  thankful  for  the  opportunity.     I  thmk,  therefore,  there  is  a 
cheerful  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject  as  well  as  a  gloomy  view.      Let  me  now  say 
something  about  our  Societies.     It  is  to  the  extreme  credit  of  the  Colonial  and  Con- 
tinental Society  that  at  an  early  date  it  perceived  the  neces.«ities  of  the  case.     It  is 
as  long  ago  as  1831  that  this  kind  of  missionary  work  was  undertaken  by  that 
Society.     Great  credit  is  also  due  to  them  for  having,  in  1856,  got  the  principle 
established  that  the  chaplains  ought  to  have  the  license  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  growth  of  the  Society  has  been  very  great,  and  it  has  needed  a  large  amount  of 
public  support.    Taking  all  its  operations  into  view,  I  find  that  the  income  has  increased 
from  ;£'i>500  a  year  in  1831  to  nearly  ;f40,ooo  in  1 881.     My  figures  agree  very  much 
with  those  just  given  with  regard  to  the  number  of  chaplaincies,  there  being  about 
150  or  160  chaplaincies  of  the  tourist  kind.     I  admit  that  there  is  a  very  great  risk 
of  harm  being  done  by  the  appointment  of  inefficient  chaplains.     I  really  cannot  find 
fault  with  what  Mr.  Murray  has  said  ;  for  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  good  for  us  as 
for  the  laity  to  tell  us  that  if  we  do  not  do  our  duty  faithfully  they  feel  it.     They 
ought  to  feel  it,  and  they  ought  to  tell  us  so.     I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  this 
Society  does  exercbe  very  great  care ;  but  the  difficulties  are  extreme ;  and  if  the 
hint  dropped  here  a  few  minutes  ago  were  to  take  effect  throughout  the  country,  and 
clergymen  of  high  mark  and  ability  were  to  offer  themselves  for  the  chaplaincies, 
the  result  might  be  extremely  good.     With  regard  to  the  other  Society,  its  operations 
began  in  1862,  and  I  believe  its  number  of  chaplaincies  is  about  60.     There  is  one 
very  serious  risk  to  be  avoided.     If  we  propagate  our  disputes  and  differences  on 
the  Continent,  and  make  the  most  of  them,  we  shall  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  our 
own  countrymen,  aikl  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the  Church  of 
England.     If  chaplains  are  sent  out  who  will  in  these  small  places  of  worship  do 
things  that  they  would  not  dare  to  do  at  home,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  very  much  regretted ; 
andy  in  this  respect,  too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  Society  which  makes 
the  appointments.     Nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  to  place  chaplaincies  near  together,  with 
an  apparent  rivalry  one  against  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  that  abominable  ecclesi- 
astical gossip  which  is  doing  so  much  harm  to  our  religious  life  at  home,  and  which 
it  is  very  undesirable  to  spread  amongst  our  tourists.     As  my  time  is  short,  I  will 
nserely  refer  to  one  or  two  other  points.     It  is  most  delightful  to  hear  of   the  co- 
18 
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operation  between  Americans  and  Englishmen  on  the  European  Continent.  My 
fnend,  Dr.  Nevin,  and  I  have  met  on  various  occasions  abroad,  and  I  know  very  well 
the  accuracy  of  what  he  has  been  stating.  It  is  a  mark  of  unity  and  brotherhood  of 
the  utmost  value ;  and  I  quite  agree  wiih  him  that  if  a  second  chaplain  is  required, 
by  reason  of  the  large  numbers  in  any  place  of  English-speaking  residents,  it  would 
be  better  that  the  second  chaplaincy  snould  be  an  American  one  rather  than  an 
English  one.  There  is  more  risk  of  feuds  growing  up  between  two  English  chap- 
lancies  than  between  an  English  and  an  American  one.  In  the  latter  case  there 
would  probably  be  the  most  hearty  co-operation.  As  for  the  American  Church  in 
Rome,  infinite  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Kevin  for  the  zeal  he  has  expended  on  it, 
and  we  heartily  hope  he  will  meet  with  the  crowning  success  of  what  he  has  already 
done  so  nobly  and  so  usefully.  As  to  Jerusalem,  I  strongly  feel  the  importance  of 
what  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  said,  namely,  that  we  should  not  lose  the  opportunity 
which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  present  vacancy.  Having  lately  been  at  Jerusalem 
with  his  lordship,  I  know  pretty  well  the  condition  of  things  in  that  sacred  city.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  German  side  and  the  English  side  of  religious  work  in 
Palestine  should  be  separated.  The  hope  which  the  former  King  of  Prussia  enter- 
tained, that  the  Lutheran  pastors  would  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
English  Bishops  has  been  disappointed.  They  are  under  their  own  consistories; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they,  with  their  German  habits  of  thought,  would  not 
find  themselves  at  home  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Anglican  Bishop.  A 
thought  has  been  in  my  mind  as  regards  episcopal  superintendence  in  the  East  of  the 
Levant — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  not  suggest ea  to  me  by  the  Bishop  himself 
when  we  occupied  the  same  tent  in  Palestine — and  it  is  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
that  two  Bishops  should  divide  their  work  by  a  line  drawn,  speaking  generally,  from 
North  to  South,  rather  than  by  one  from  East  to  West.  There  are  affinities  between 
such  places  as  Constantinople,  Beyrout,  Cairo,  and  the  like ;  and  the  work  there 
is  extremely  diffierent  from  that  which  is  required  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  West. 
The  same  kind  of  man  is  not  suitable  for  both.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  Bishop 
working  in  France  or  Gennany  to  know  anything  of  Arabic,  or  much  of  the  Greek 
Church,  whereas  these  things  are  very  necessary  to  one  who  is  working  in  the  Elastem 
part  of  Turkey,  Syria,  or  Egypt  I  have  seen  enough  in  the  East  to  make  me  believe 
that  this  suggestion  is  deservmg  of  some  consideration. 


The  Rev.  C.  Hardy  Little,  British  Chaplain  at  St.  Petersburg 

and  Cronstadt 

I  AM  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  Chaplains  who  minister  to  tourists,  and  their 
worthiness,  or  the  reverse.  Mr.  Hallam  Murray  has  told  us  a  good  deal  about  that. 
It  is  a  question  which  has  reference  to  the  home  clergy  who  take  this  summer  work, 
and  these  ministrations  have  in  them  the  nature  of  what  I  may  call  the  luxury  of 
religion.  We  who  are  placed  where  there  are  permanent  congregations,  feel  that  it  is 
very  hard  that  so  much  attention  is  directed  to  this  tourist  question  ;  and  so  it  is  a  fact, 
as  the  Guardian  told  us  the  other  day,  and  as  this  small  meeting  testifies,  that  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Chaplains  is  not  one  of  general  interest,  because  men's  minds  and 
thoughts  are  mainly  centered  on  Southern  Europe,  and  they  know  little  of  the  needs 
of  the  North,  nor  realise  that  the  question  is  really  a  Missionary  one.'  They  have  not 
learnt  how  many  of  their  own  countrymen  there  are  scattered  over  the  North  of 
Europe  without  any  religious  ministration  at  all,  how  many  children  there  are  bom, 
and  hvmg  and  dying  without  an  English  clergyman  to  baptize  them,  minister  to  them, 
or  bury  them,  but  wholly  dependent  on  the  care  of  strangers,  of  foreign  Communions 
separated  from  the  Church.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  few  minutes  which  have  been 
given  to  me  to-day  to  tell  you  something  about  the  condition  of  our  countrymen  in 
Russia.  I  have  been  for  four  years  chaplain  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  has  come 
upon  me  in  those  four  years,  the  realisation  of  how  very  impossible  it  is  to  do  our  work 
thoroughly  amongst  our  people  without  having  a  Bishop  of  our  own.  But  first  let  me 
speak  of  our  people.  At  the  end  of  last  year  I  was  in  correspondence  with  all  the 
chaplains  in  North  and  Central  Europe,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Gib- 
raltar,  with  reference  to  the  English  populations ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
their  letters,  excluding  Pans,  Brussels,  and  Calais,  the  average  number  of  permanent 
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English  residents  in  the  various  towns  is  about  175,  while  in  Russia  it  is  about  890. 
In  the  North  of  Russia,  however,  we  have  only  five  Chaplaincies,  one  being  at  Riga, 
one  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  at  Cronstadt,  one  at  Archangel,  and  one  at  Moscow.  In 
Sl  Petersburg,  where  I  am  Chaplain,  with  two  assistant  Chaplains  with  me,  the 
English  popuUtion  is  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  merchant  to  the  mechanic  in  the 
mill ;  and  it  numbers  nearly  3,000.  It  takes  us  all  our  time,  owing  to  the  scattered 
nature  of  this  population — for  St.  Petersburg  is  a  large  city  of  8oo,060 — to  minister 
adequately  to  these  3,000.  Cronstadt  has  its  own  small  permanent  population,  be- 
sides a  large  influx  of  sailors  during  the  summer  season  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  at 
Riga.  In  Moscow  there  is  a  permanent  population  of  about  850,  but  round  about 
Moscow  there  are  groups  of  English,  lying  nardly  within  reach  of  the  ministrations  of 
the  Chaplain.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  we  meet  the  needs  of  the  scattered  people.  For 
instance,  last  year  I  sent  one  of  my  Assistant  Chaplains  over  to  several  places  where 
there  are  groups  of  50,  70,  or  100  English,  to  give  them  a  service  occasionally. 
The  kind  of  thing  which  presents  itself  in  the  two  capitals  of  Russia,  also  exists 
over  the  whole  empire  of  Russia.  You  who  live  at  home,  forget  how  enormous 
that  empire  is,  but  when  we  come  to  travel  through  it,  and  to  find  that  it  takes  us  a 
fortnight's  hard  travelling  to  get  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  and  to 
find  at  the  end  of  that  journey  a  small  colony  of  English,  who  are  never  visited  by  a 
clergyman,  we  b^n  to  realise  that  the  old  work  of  the  S.P.G.  has  to  be  begun  over 
again.  This  work  has  to  be  done  by  a  Bishop,  who  shall  visit  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  map  out  the  work,  and  then  start  that,  without  which  the  people  can  never  be 
adequately  ministered  to— an  itinerant  priesthood,  consisting  of  two  or  three  clergy 
who  may  reside  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  Moscow,  or  elsewhere,  but  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  visit  systematically  and  regularly  these  scattered  congregations.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  without  any  Episcopal  supervision,  and  I  am  the  last  man  to  wish  that 
state  of  things  to  continue.  No  one  knows  until  they  have  tried  it,  what  the  effect  of 
isolation  is,  nor  how  dependent  one  is  upon  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  how  helpful 
to  the  spiritual  life  is  the  guidance  and  spiritual  counsel  of  our  Bishops — and  I  have 
to  complain  that  sometimes  Bishops  pass  through  St.  Petersburg  without  visiting  us, 
when  such  a  visit  would  help  and  sustain  us  greatly.  We  have  now  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  Bishop  to  confirm  for  us,  though  before  1859  no  Bishop  had  visited  Russia. 
We  have,  however,  to  look  to  our  sister  Church  in  Scotland  for  a  Bishop  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  the  English  Bishops  are  too  busy  to  come  out.  But  we  require  more 
than  confirmation,  we  require  some  one  who  shall  be  in  reality  what  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  in  name,  viz.,  our  Bishop.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  scheme  for  creating 
a  Bishop  of  Heligoland,  or  a  Bishop  of  St.  Helier*s,  have  met  with  any  favour,  for  they 
are  both  open  to  the  gravest  ecclesiastical  objections  ;  nor  can  I  speak  in  the  same 
terms  as  Bishop  Titcomb  does  of  this  new  expedient,  of  a  Bishop  Coadjutor  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  which  is,  from  its  very  nature,  of  a  temporary  character,  while  we 
require  something  permanent.  In  Russia,  we  have  had  a  different  Bishop  every  time 
we  have  had  a  confirmation.  They  are  all  very  good  to  us,  but  they  cannot  be  the 
same  to  us  our  own  Bishop  would  be.  We  want  a  Bishop  Suffragan,  and  we  shall 
never  do  any  good  until  we  get  one.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  had  a  petition  drawn 
up  to  the  Committee  of  the  Home  Bishoprics  Society,  asking  them  to  petition  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  pray  the  Queen  to  appoint  another  Suffragan,  and  that  that  Bishop 
should  come  and  live  amongst  us  ;  and  the  only  reply  we  have  hitherto  received  is  the 
creation  of  this  new  expedient  of  a  Coadjutor.  I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  join  in  the 
general  chorus  of  satisfaction,  or  to  feel,  as  Bishop  Titcomb  says  in  his  paper  the  other 
chaplains  do,  that  we  have  got  a  Bishop  of  our  own.  The  appointment  is  in  its 
very  nature  temporary,  and  there  is  no  assured  income,  and  no  legal  jurisdiction.  And 
this  is  disappointing,  as  the  importance  of  the  settlement  on  a  proper  basis,  of  this 
question,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  Suffragan  such  as  I  suggest,  is  not  to  be 
measured  only  by  the  work  that  he  would  do  amongst  our  English  people.  There  is 
a  larger  and  more  far-reaching  work  to  be  done.  We  who  reside  in  those  countries 
come  in  contact  with  foreign  Communities,  chief  amongst  them  being  the  Russian  or 
Russo-Greek  Church,  and  the  great  Lutheran  bodies.  A  Bishop  residing  amongst  us, 
or  travelling  about  amongst  us,  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  of  England,  may 
do  more  for  the  cause  of  re-union  than  any  one  else  can  do.  I  am  very  intimate  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  are  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  clergy  of  that  Church.  The  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  has  often 
spoken  to  us  on  the  question  of  re-union,  which  has  a  practical  importance  to  our 
people,  as  the  present  state  of  things  presses  very  hardly  on  those  who  reside  in  the 
interior,  for  the  civil  laws  are  such  that  if  any  person  is  baptized  by  a  Greek  clerg>'- 
man,  he  is  from  that  moment  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church.     This  has  resulted  in 
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pressing  our  people  into  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
Russians  beheve  the  Church  of  England  is  a  Lutheran  body.  The  Russian  Church, 
however,  is  ready  to  move  towards  re-union  the  moment  that  any  of  our  authorities 
move  towards  them.  Pray  do  not  let  anyone  misunderstand  me.  When  intelligent 
people  speak  of  union,  they  do  not  mean  at  all  that  we  are  to  give  up  our  service  books, 
or  our  dogmas,  and  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks,  or  that  the  Greeks  are  to  conform  to 
ours.  They  mean  that  when  some  poor  English  governess  goes  some  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  her  Church,  say  to  Perm,  or  Tiflis,  or  elsewhere,  she  shall  not  be  cut 
off  from  the  Church,  but  that  the  Greek  priest  will  be  ready  to  administer  to  her  the 
Sacraments  she  is  wishful  to  receive.  Any  step  that  can  be  taken  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  things  will  repay  us  well,  not  only  in  tne  present,  but  in  the  future,  when  we 
shall  have  gone  far  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  that  prayer  of  our  Lord,  that  we 
all  may  be  one. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Halifax. 

I  HAVE  not  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  papers  that  have  been  read,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  for  one  rejoice  to  see  this  subject  among  those  to  be  brought  before 
churchmen  at  this  Congress.  Perhaps  my  claim  to  speak  to  you  may  be  rec(^[nised  when 
I  remind  you  that  I  was  in  Paris  for  nearly  four  years,  in  charge  of  one  of  its  principal 
churches.  There  are  so  many  subjects  that  suggest  themselves,  that  in  the  limited 
time  allotted,  my  difiBculty  is  to  make  a  selection.  I  can  bear  witness,  from  personal 
knowledge,  to  the  growing  feeling  of  amity  and  concord  between  men  of  different 
Communions  on  the  Continent.  Only  very  recently  the  American  clergyman  in  Paris 
placed  his  church  at  our  disposal  for  a  "  quiet  day  "  for  the  English  clergy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  and  at  that  service,  not  only  the  American  clergyman  himself,  but  the 
representatives  of  several  independent  Communities,  such  as  the  Wesleyans,  and  the 
Independents,  communicated  with  us  at  the  Lord's  Table.  I  have  a  great  personal 
friendship  for  Pere  H3racinthe,  and  at  his  house  used  to  meet  occasionally  the  Priest 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Paris,  and  the  Priest  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  a  constant 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  possible  union  of  Christendom,  and  though  these 
discussions  were  not  very  encouraging  in  the  direction  hoped  for,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  could  discern  in  them  a  growing  wish  for  concord  amongst  Christians.  As 
regards  the  subject  of  the  discussions,  it  is  not  only  right  to  call  attention  to  the  facts 
that  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  enormous  increase  of  tourists  on  the  Continent, 
but  from  the  special  opportunities  I  have  had  of  observing  what  is  going  on  on  the 
Continent,  I  believe  that  there  never  was  in  modem  times  a  greater  opening  afforded 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  bringing  together  different 
Christian  bodies  than  the  present.  There  is  a  marked  reaction  setting  in  from  the 
atheism  of  France.  Without  referring  to  the  great  work  of  Dr.  McCall,  or  to  the 
work  of  the  Paris  City  Mission,  and  many  other  agencies,  I  may  say  that  the  English 
people  at  home  have  no  conception  of  the  opening  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  for 
evangelistic  work  abroad.  Although  it  does  not  show  itself  in  a  very  definite  form, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  say,  what  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  men  like  Pere  Hyacinthe, 
that  the  different  Communions  on  the  Continent  all  look  to  the  Church  of  England  as 
representing  to  their  minds  the  true  type  of  the  Church.  Pere  Hyacinthe  has  said  to 
me,  "  If  we  had  such  a  Church  in  Paris  as  yours  at  home,  with  no  mutilated  ritual,  but  a 
beautiful  and  dignified  service,  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  Catholic  mind  on  the 
Continent,  and  probably  would  work  the  greatest  reforms.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  we  do  not  want  the  best  possible  men  you  can  send  to  the  Continent.  In 
whatever  direction  your  contributions  may  tend  towards  helping  forward  the  work  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  Continent,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Church  of  England 
abroad  should  not  be  the  Church  of  a  parly,  but  a  fair  representation  of  what  the 
Church  of  England  truly  is."  The  last  speaker  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
those  who  minister  on  the  Continent  are  very  much  isolated.  Those  who  pass  through 
Paris  do  not  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry  there.  When  first  I  went  to 
Paris  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  district  visitor,  and  our  English  poor  are  scattered 
all  over  Paris.  I  had  to  visit  all  the  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons  in  Paris,  for 
Englishmen  who  might  be  in  them,  and  we  used  to  sigh  for  some  one  who  would 
exercise  over  us  the  fatherly,  loving  care  of  a  chief  pastor.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  on  the  Continent,  that  a  Bishop  should  be  set  apart 
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for  the  special  work  of  the  Continent,  and  I  believe  there  is  also  a  very  strong;  nnd 
growing  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  represented  on  the  Coniinent, 
not  by  any  one  school  or  party,  but  represented  in  all  her  integrity  of  teaching  and 
ritual,  and  by  the  best  and  ablest  men  sne  can  spare  from  our  own  country. 


The  Rev.  Robert  R.  Resker,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Walworth. 

This  question  has  been  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tourist,  and  from 
that  of  the  permanent  chaplain.  It  may  be  well  also  to  regard  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  summer  and  temporarv  chaplain.  My  only  claim  to  stand  dn  this  platform 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  I  have,  on  many  occasions, 
gone  to  minister  to  English  congregations  on  the  Continent  During  that  time  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  take  services  at  some  twenty-five  different  stations  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Stockholm  hi  the  North,  to  Italy  in  the  South  ;  and  from  France 
in  the  West,  to  Austria  in  the  East  I  shall  certainly  take  a  note  of  what  Mr. 
Murray  has  said  this  afternoon,  although,  perhaps,  some  of  us  may  think  that  his 
animadversions  sit  somewhat  lightly  upon  us.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  on  each 
of  the  occasions  I  have  been  to  minister,  at  summer  or  winter  chaplaincies,  it  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  Continental  and  Colonial  Church  Society ;  and  I  think 
that  those  who  go  to  the  Continent  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  Society.  I 
know  its  appointments  are  sometimes  cavilled  at,  and,  though  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for 
the  Society,  and  am  not  authorised  to  speak  in  its  behalf,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the 
greatest  possible  care  is  taken  to  send  the  right  men  to  the  different  stations.  The 
Society  aoes  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  and,  perhaps,  similar  objections  made  by  Idy- 
men  may  apply  to  appointments  made  by  a  different  society.  The  system  followed 
is  this.  First  of  all,  the  would-be  chaplain  has  to  make  an  application  to  the  Society, 
and  the  names  of  three  clergymen  have  to  be  given  as  referees.  I  have  seen  the 
questions  sent  to  these  referees,  and  I  believe  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
they  are  of  so  searching  a  character  that  a  Bishop  would  scarcely  exceed  them  in 
reference  to  a  man  whom  he  was  about  to  appoint  to  a  living — they  are  certainly 
more  searching  than  any  Bishop  would  make  in  reference  to  a  curate  applying  for  a 
license.  On  being  appointed,  the  chaplain  receives  a  paper  of  instructions,  telling 
him  how  careful  he  ought  to  be  not  to  wound  even  the  prejudices  of  the  different 
characters  and  classes  of  people  who  will  form  his  congregation  for  the  Sunday  and 
during  the  week,  bidding  him  give  them  carefully  prepared  sermons  ;  urging  him  to 
avoid  all  unnecessarily  controversial  topics,  and  impressing  on  him  the  necessity  of 
not  giving  any  needless  offence,  or  doing  anything  which  may  justly  raise  the  impu- 
tation of  carelessness  or  irreverence.  It  also  tells  him  that  the  Holy  Communion 
should  be  administered  every  Sunday.  When  I  was  travelling  to  Davos-Platz,  in 
Switzerland,  last  January,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  the  same  place  as 
myself.  We  discussed  Church  matters,  and  when  he  found  that  Davos  was  a  chap- 
laincy connected  with  the  Society,  he  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Society  some- 
times made  very  serious  mistakes  in  its  appointments.  When,  however,  I  showed 
him  the  paper  of  instructions,  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  care  taken  by  the 
Society;  and  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  found  I  officiated,  he  apologised  to  me  for 
having  made  such  remarks.  Mr.  Murray  has  intimated  that  there  are  difficulties  con- 
nected  with  summer  chaplaincies.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  have  to  complain  of 
want  of  sympathy  or  assistance  on  the  part  of  visitors,  but  I  have  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  help  in  the  musical  part  of  the  services.  It  is  the  strongest  wish, 
dnd  the  earnest  effort  of  the  summer  chaplains,  that  the  services  should  be  conducted 
and  rendered  as  satisfactorily  as  their  own  services  at  home.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  chaplaincies  are  of  very  great  benefit.  They  form  a  witness,  not  only  to  the 
surrounding  people,  but  to  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  are  said  oftentimes  to 
leave  their  religion  behind  at  Dover.  I  think  I  may  say  from  experience,  that  the 
number  of  English  travellers  who  abstain  from  attending  service  on  the  Continent  is 
increasing,  and  there  is  all  the  more  need  therefore  that  the  chaplaincies  should  be  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  efficiency.  They  afford  a  very  precious  opportunity  for  these 
people  to  meet  together,  and  in  such  stations  as  those  where  the  sick  are  gathered 
together,  it  is  an  enormous  comfort  both  to  the  invalids,  and  to  the  friends  of  those 
who  die,  to  have  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion.  They  form  a  rallying  place 
also  for  all  the  English  people — not  for  English  Churchmen  only,  but  for  Scotchmen 
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and  Americans,  and  for  Nonconformists,  who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  our  services. 
I  remember  in  the  salon  asking  a  gentleman  who  was  playing  the  pianoforte,  to  play 
for  me  on  the  Sunday.  He  did  so  willingly  and  ably,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Monday 
following,  when  on  an  excursion  with  him,  that  I  learnt  he  was  a  Wesleyan  minister. 
I  give  this  as  just  one  instance  of  the  unity  which  after  all  prevails,  and  how  glad 
Nonconformists  are  to  avail  themselves  of  our  services.     I  believe  that  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  render  the  service  with  all  due 
solemnity,  even  those  who  differ  from  us  will  thankfully  attend  our  services.     One 
instance  of  the  happy  effects  of  such  services  I  will  conclude  with.     It  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  become  acquainted  in  Switzerland,  some  years  ago,  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Lord, 
a  senior  wran(;ler  (perhaps  known  to  some  present).     He  was  a  Nonconformist,  both 
b^  birth  and  by  conviction,  but,  being  obliged  by  weak  health  to  reside  in  an  Alpine 
village  every  year,  he  had  become  in  one  sense  a  member  of  our  Church  there.     He 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  church ;  became  a  member  of  the  English  Church 
Building  Committee,  and  eventually  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  receive  from  him  two  days  1)efore  he  died,  a  letter  dealing  with  some  points  he  had 
in  his  mind  with  reference  to  the  new  church  which  was  then  unfinished.     I  believe 
the  last  signature  he  wrote  was  that  which  appeared'  at  the  foot  of  that  letter.     I  may 
just  say  in  reference  to  episcopal  supervision,  that  probably  had  there  been  a  Bishop 
for  Northern  Europe,  the  difficulties  about  the  Church  in  Stockholm,  a  few  years  ago, 
would  never  have  arisen  ;  and  I  may  also  say  that  the  church  at  Davos,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  had  to  wait  many  months  before  a  Bishop  could  be  found  to  go 
and  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  God. 


The  Rev.  H.  WOODS  TiNDALL,  Rector  of  St  Edmund's, 

Manchester. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  happy  lot  now  and  then  to  go  out  to  assist-  in  the  foreign  chap- 
laincies establishea  for  ministering  to  visitors  to,  and  residents  on  the  Continent,  and 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  the  tourists.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  work  was 
not  to  be  taken  up  lightly,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  gravity.  We  cannot,  however, 
on  the  one  hand  be  expected  to  go  for  a  Continental  holiday,  and  yet  be  working  all 
the  time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  often  something  more  than  Sunday 
duty  to  be  attended  to  by  the  chaplain.  It  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  re- 
sidents are  sick,  and  the  work  of  a  minister  among  these  is  sometimes  most  important 
and  most  encouraging — I  have  found  this  to  be  so  in  Paris  and  other  places.  An 
opportunity  is  also  given  to  us  ministers,  if  we  have  the  heart  and  desire,  to  cultivate 
intimate  relationship  with  foreign  Protestants,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  a 
dvty  in  our  times  which  all  ought  to  carry  out.  It  is  one  of  the  joys  of  my  own  heart. 
These  chaplaincies  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  men  like 
M.  Gandet,  and  others,  some  of  whose  grand  books  we  read  at  home,  although  we  do 
not  exactly  like  to  shake  hands  with  them  abroad.  If  we  pick  the  fruit  of  their  brains 
in  our  studies,  is  it  fair  to  visit  their  cities,  and  not  shake  hands  with  them  in  their 
streets  ?  I  hardly  think  that  is  fair  treatment,  and  I  am  glad  always  to  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  foreign  travel  to  have  dealings  with  foreign  Protestants. 
Our  points  of  agreement  are  many  and  strong  with  men  like  Pasteurs  Christlieb, 
Monod  of  Paris,  Tron  of  Turin,  Bouscarlct  of  Lausanne ;  and  laymen  like  M.  Lom- 
bard of  Geneva,  and  Reveillaud,  and  many  others  who  are  fighting  God's  battle  under 
very  arduous  conditions,  and  they  are  cheered,  and  we  are  helped,  by  fraternal  inter- 
course. I  once  remarked  to  a  brother  clergyman  that  we  ougnt  to  cultivate  relation- 
ships with  our  Protestant  brethren  abroad.  He  said,  **  I  think  you  will  get  into  very 
strange  society."  I  replied,  "Very  likely;  we  do  that  very  often  at  home,  and  in 
our  own  Church';  but  in  Noah's  ark  there  were  not  only  bipeds,  but  quadrupeds,  and 
they  all  got  safely  to  land."  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  need  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
Lutheran  brethren  as  long  as  they  keep  to  the  standards  and  confessions  of  their  own 
Faith.  I  always  think,  also,  that  there  is  an  influence  to  be  exercised  for  good  on 
Roman  Catholics.  We  may  show  them  in  our  services,  if  they  are  faithfully  con- 
ducted, the  care  Englishmen  have  for  their  own  religion.  And  I  have  had  instances 
of  much  good  attending  Bible  and  tract  circulation  in  such  districts.  Reference  was 
made  by  a  preceding  speaker  to  the  propriety  of  choosing  clergymen  of  high  mark 
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for  these  chaplaincies.  Certainly  send  them,  if  they  will  go  ;  but  I  think  if  you  will 
go  to  the  Society's  office,  you  will  find  that  that  is  the  difficulty.  I  remember  that 
some  time  ago  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Society  sent  out  Dr.  Miller  on  a  tour  of 
ia<;pection  to  these  chaplaincies,  and  that  good  results  came  from  it-  I  sincerely  hope 
that  similar  good  will  result  from  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Titcomb.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  consider  the  expediency  of  having  Evangelical  Missions  among  our 
foreign  population,  much  the  same  as  we  have  at  home.  They  would,  I  think, 
largely  help  to  conduce  to  more  energy  among  the  clergy  abroad,  as  well  as  renewed 
life  and  zeal  among  the  congregations. 


The  Rev.  LUKE  Rivington,  Mission  House,  Cowley  St.  John, 

Oxford. 

My  only  object  in  rising  is  to  say  a  word  or  two  from  my  own  experience,  and  from 
the  experience  of  friends,  who  I  know  have  or  have  had  difficulties  about  the  appoint- 
ments of  Bishops  to  countries  where  we  have  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  I  have  met 
with  consciences,  tender,  delicate  consciences,  which  have  a  real  difficulty  on  this 
subject,  and  no  doubt  at  first  sight  it  has  an  ugly  look  about  it.  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
ignoring  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  as  though  it  were  emphasising  our  family  diffe- 
rences ;  and  I  must  own  to  having  had  myself,  some  years  ago,  when  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  some  scruples  on  this  very  question.  I  speak  to-day,  because  I  wish  to 
say  as  plainly,  as  emphatically,  and  as  publicly  as  I  can,  that  after  having  gone  into 
the  question  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  having  myself  worked  in  a  foreign  chaplaincy 
in  the  South  of  France  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  such  scruple.  I  have  myself  received  a  permit, 
as  we  call  it,  from  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  I  may  say  that  the  terms  in  which  he 
gave  me  that  permit  would  satisfy  the  most  Catholic  mind  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  I  purpose  to  receive  the  same  agafh.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Gib- 
raltar— and  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  in  his  presence  what  I  know  it  is  important 
to  say  publicly — does  not  in  any  way  trench  on  what  is  called  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
I  have  mixed  a  great  deal  with  foreign  ecclesiastics,  and  I  do  not  find  -that  the  edu- 
cated Roman  priests  have  any  difficuly  whatever  about  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  "^'e 
know  that  a  certain  saying  was  attributed  to  Pope  Pio  Nono,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  Diocese  of  Gibraltar ;  but  that  does  not  represent; 
anything  more  than  a  playful  saying,  or  any  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics 
abroad.  They  either  feel  that  it  is  but  one  more  splash  on  a  carriage  already  covered 
with  mud,  or  else  that  we  are  perfectly  right,  if  we  have  people  living  abroad  who 
wish  to  have  the  Sacraments  of  their  Church  administered  to  them,  in  providing  that 
the  clergy  should  have  some  one  to  superintend  their  work,  some  one  who  claims 
jurisdiction  over  persons,  and  not  over  territory,  and  who  can  assist  them  by  those 
offices  which  properly  belong  to  a  Bishop.  I  have  myself  lived  for  a  ^hole  winter  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  done  without  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  I  am  obliged  to  speak  thus  plainly,  because  I  know  what  is  going  on  in 
people's  minds,  and  hence  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  distrust,  and  among  some 
people  a  certain  amount  of  antipathy  to  the  whole  thing.  The  conclusion  I  arrive 
at  is,  that  we  want  another  Bishop  most  certainly  north  of  the  Alps.  How  he  is  to  be 
appointed  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  and  I  have  really  said  all  I  rose  to  say,  namely, 
that  all  the  scruples  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  unfounded,  and  will  fade  away  when 
exposed  to  the  light  of  what  I  may  call  ecclesiastical  common  sense. 


The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale,  D.D.,  Baltimore, 

Maryland,  U.S. 

In  the  course  of  my  official  duties,  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical 
Relations,  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  American 
Church,  I  have  been  brought  into  frequent  correspondence,  and  into  somewhat  close 
personal  acquaintance,  with  prominent  members  of  the  Eastern,  and  of  what  we  call 
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the  Old  Catholic  Churches.     I  have,  in  this  way,  been  much  imprecsed  by  a  sense 
of  how  much  English  and  American  Chaplains  officiating  on  the  Continent  can  do 
to  promote  closer  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  members  of  those  Churches. 
Alas,  that  we  so  often  find  those  in  charge  of  Anglican  Churches  on  the  Continent 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  opportunities  for  good  thus  afforded  them.     I  have  asked  a 
Continental  Chaplain  as  to  the  tokens  of  Church  Reform,  in  the  city  in  which  he  had 
long  resided,  and   been  told  he  knew  of  none,  though  a  movement  of  the  kind 
had  been  going  on,  almost  before  his  very  eyes,  for  years.     I  have  asked  another, 
living  in  a  city  where  there  are  many  Old  Catholics,  in  regard  to  these  our  brethren, 
to  learn  that,  though  he  believed  the  Old  Catholic  Priest  was  a  very  worthy  man,  he 
knew  nothing  of  him,  or  of  his  flock.     Such  indifference  is  not  merely  a  negative  evil 
— it  works  positive  harm.      Those  who,  under  great  difficulties,  are  trying  to  act  on 
the  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  of  a  return  to  the  old  ways,  and  a  walking  in 
the  old  paths,  have  a  right  to  expect  our  sympathy,  and  are  disappointed  and  we- 
ened when  they  fail  to  obtain  it.     And  those  who  do  not  duly  represent  the  Anglican 
Church  in  such  a  matter,  in  reality  misrepresent  her.     Stich  clergy  may  say — those 
who  send  them  may  say — that  they  do  not  go  abroad  in  a  representative  capacity. 
But  whether  they  mean  it  to  be  so  or  not,  they  will  be  understood  to  be  such  repre- 
sentatives, they  will  be  taken  for  such,  and  we  must  accept  facts  as  they  are.    St.  Paol 
tells  us :  "Noman  liveth  unto  himself."    He  does  not  say  "No  man  should  live 
unto  himself,"  but  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself."    What  he  is  and  what  he  does, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  must  have  an  influence  on  those  about  him.     In  regard  to 
none  is  this  more  emphatically  true  than  in  the  case  of  what  we  know  as  a  Continental 
Chaplain.     Let  us,  m  justice  to  such  clergymen,  recognise  that  their  position  is  one 
requiring  much  discretion,  as  well  as  great  zeal.     They  must  be  careful  not  to  excite 
needless  prejudice,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  live  at  peace  with  all  those  amongst 
whom  they  labour.     Let  us  not,  then,  be  too  quick  to  find  fault,  but  do  what  we  can 
to  help  them.     Often  isolated  and  ill-informed  as  to  the  currents  of  thought  in  their 
own  Churches,  let  them  be  assured  of  our  sympathy,  and  have  our  aid.     Above  all, 
let  them  have  our  prayers,  that,  placed  in  positions  where  they  will  surely  be  taken 
to  represent  the  Anglican  Church,  they  yiay  really  make  her  known  as  she  is. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  TUSTIN,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  gone  over  to-day  that  I  shall  not  venture  to  raise 
any  one  of  the  topics  named  on  the  programme,  but  I  must  say  that  to  me  this  has 
been  a  kind  of  red-letter  day.  Small  as  this  audience  has  been  compared  with  that 
in  the  other  building,  and  evidently  unattractive  as  it  has  been  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people  attending  the  Congress,  yet  to  me  it  has  been  a  day  of  great  significance, 
because  it  announces  the  fact  to  the  world  that  the  English  Church  has  gone  at  last 
so  far  as  to  permit  to  be  appointed  a  Suffragan  Bishop,  who  will  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  requisite  power  and  jurisdiclion  ;  and  I  hardly  appreciate  the  objection  made  to 
this  plan,  namely,  that  his  tenure  of  office  will  depend  upon  the  life  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  because,  if  the  man  appointed  does  his  work  well,  he  will  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  re-appointment.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  I  went  from 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Scandinavian 
Kingdom.  I  spent  a  large  part  of  three  winters  in  Germany,  having  power  to  exa- 
mine whether  it  was  desirable  to  establish  American  Chaplaincies  in  the  towns  of 
the  German  Empire.  Having  a  number  of  young  ladies,  daughters  of  old  friends, 
and  others  in  my  charge,  and  placing  them  in  large  towns,  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
every  town  of  any  size  in  the  German  Empire  except  Brcslau ;  and  I  spent  sometimes 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  in  this  town  or  that.  An  impression  had  existed  that  there 
was  a  great  call  for  American  Chaplaincies  in  the  various  towns,  but  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  not  a  single  case  was  an  American  Chaplaincy  called  for ;  and  I 
came  at  last  even  to  the  conviction  that  the  six  American  Chaplaincies  we  have 
abroad  are  all  we  can  have  or  shall  have  for  decades  to  come.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are,  and  always  will  be,  increasing  numbers  of  English  Chaplaincies,  because 
the  ubiquitous  Englishman  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  from  the  furthest  point  east,  to 
the  furthest  point  west  of  Europe.  This  day's  proceedings  will  settle  the  question  with 
us  at  home  in  America  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  have  an  American  Episcopate  in 
Europe.     Years  ago  we  attempted  to  bring  this  subject  before  our  American  Church 
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Congress,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  proceedings  of  this  Congress  will  go  forth  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  all  English  reading  people  in  the  world  ;  and  I  think  from 
this  day  forth  we  can  date  a  new  point  of  departure  which  will  settle  the  question  of  an 
American  Episcopate.  There  is  just  one  other  point  I  wish  to  raises  In  the  course 
of  my  fourteen  years*  acquaintance  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I  learnt  from  a 
Clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and  formerly  a  Ship's  Chaplain,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  statement  to  me  there  were  over  200  clergymen  in  the  Orders  of  the  English 
Church,  ex-chaplains  of  the  English  navy  and  army,  and  many  of  them  tutors,  who 
were  residing  abroad,  and  who  were  amenable  to  nobody,  unless  it  were  to  the  naval 
or  military  authorities,  but  responsible  to  no  Bishop  under  the  sun,  although  they 
exercised  the  powers  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 


CONGRESS    HALL, 
Wednesday  Evening,  October  ist,  1884. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


WORKING    MEN'S    MEETING. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  upon  occasions  of  this  kind  would  be  that  I,  as 
chairman,  should  give  you  an  opening  address  ;  but  I  am  going  to  deviate  from  that 
ordinary  mode  of  conducting  the  proceedings  for  this  reason,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
York  w.shes  to  catch  the  train  to  Maryport,  and  I  have  arranged  with  his  Grace  that 
he  shall  have  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  this  evening,  and  then  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  to  you  on  my  own  account.  But  before  I  call  upon  his  Grace,  I  must 
just  direct  attention  to  a  letter  which  has  been  put  in  my  hands,  and  which  reads  as 
follows : — "  Wiih  your  permission,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  after  the  close  of  the  address  to  the  working  men  this  evening,  two  of  the 
first  railway  tickets  in  use  in  1836  and  1837  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway, 
also  photographs  of  the  first  railway  stations  in  Carlisle  and  Cumberland,  built  in  1836 
and  1839.  I  have  been  on  active  service  in  connection  with  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle — now  the  North  Eastern  Railway — for  forty  years.  "When  I  commenced 
service  there  were  not  more  than  forty  men  connected  with  the  railway  in  Carlisle,  and 
if  no  one  has  been  appointed  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  men  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meeting  to-night."  The 
letter  is  signed  by  a  man  named  John  Parker,  who  seems  to  be  agent  for  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway  Company  at  Carlisle.  I  quite  agree  with  my  friend  that  nobody 
deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  more  than  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York.  But  I  was 
going  to  suggest  this — that  if,  when  this  meeting  is  over,  my  friend  will  be  kind  enough 
to  put  into  my  hand  these  curious  relics,  I  will  take  care  they  are  safely  transferred  to 
the  Archbishop.     I  now  call  upon  his  Grace  to  address  the  meeting. 


His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

My  Lord  Bishop  and  my  friends, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  his  lordship  for 
allowing  me  to  take  his  place,  and  to  delay  for  a  few  moments  the  pleasure  you  will 
^ve  in  listening  to  him.     It  gives  me  a  chance  no  doubt  of  catching  my  train,  and 
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according  to  the  intimation  now  given,  I  shall  also  not  fail  to  get  my  tickets.     But 
then    there  is  another  reason  why  I  am  grateful  to  his  lordship — who  has  a  great 
knack   of  addressing   to   the   working   men  exactly  what  they  like  to  hear — for  I 
shall  now  have  the  privilege  of  taking  care  that  he  shall  not  say  my  things  before 
me.     Now,  I  approach  you  to-night  in  a  very  serious  spirit  indeed,  for,  compared 
with  my  task  of  yesterday  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  here,  I  consider  my  task 
to-night  as  more  solemn  and  more  important,  and  I  feel  proportionately  troubled  and 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  your  faces  at  the  present  moment.     I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  being  known  to  most  of  you,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  working  men  in  Yorkshire  are  my  special  friends,  on  whom  I  can 
cast  myself  with  the  full  assurance  of  their  sympathy  ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  one  half 
of  the  indulgence  that  my  friends  in  Yorkshire  are  accustomed  to  accord  to  me,  you  will 
help  me  very  much  to-night  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.     Now,  I. know  that  an 
assembly  like  this  is  very  sensitive  on  the  score  of  politics,  and  I  may  say  at  once  that 
I  have  no  sort  of  intention  of  talking  politics,  for  I  personally  dislike  the  whole  matter 
of  Party  politics.     But  if  I  am  going  to  address  a  number  of  working  men — thousands 
of  yon — about  things  that  greatly  concern  you,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  I  should  avoid 
touching  here  and  there  upon  political  ground,  and  therefore  I  ask  beforehand  your 
indulgence  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  mtention  of  touching  upon  any  sort  of  Party 
subject  whatever.     Of  course  you  know  that  a  great  change  hangs  over  the  working 
men  at  this  moment,  and  there  will  be  many  persons  who  will  enjoy  what  is  held  out 
as  a  very  great  privilege — it  is  not  the  greatest  privilege  in  existence— the  priAalege  of 
giving  votes.     In  1832  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  very  much  raised  by  the  prospect 
of  a  Reform  Bill,  and  I  remember  reading  the  other  day  that  a  great  many  maid- 
servants  gave   up  their  places  on  the  eve  of  the  passing  of  that  bill,  because  they 
thought   that   there  would  be  no  more  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  the  hour  oX. 
the   termination   of  all  domestic  service  had  arrived,  and  they  were  to  look  for  a 
different  kind  of  future.     I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  I  should  advise 
anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  any  maid-servant  not  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  her 
place  at  present.      And  also  that  if  any  maid-servant  has  a  place  in  the  household  of 
any  member  of  the  House  of  the  Legislature  to  which  I  belong,  I  think  I  should 
advise  that  maid-servant  not  to  give  up  her  place — because  that  place  may  last  a  little 
longer.     Now,  the  questions  that  concern  working  men  are  only  political  in  another 
and  indirect  sense.    All  over  Europe  at  this  moment  there  is  an  upheaval  of  popular 
opinion,  and  it  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  working  classes ;  and  it  has  produced  in 
some  countries  the  greatest  possible  strain  and  distress,  whilst  in  England — such  is  the 
patience  of  the  people,  and  such  is  their  remarkable  good  sense — they  wait,  and  hope, 
and  wish  to  be  advised,  and  wish  to  make  their  wants  known  to  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  questions  of  the  day  ;  but  they  have  made  no  stir,  no  commotion,  ix> 
threats  of  revolution,  no  denouncements  of  property.     They  are  standing  still,  to  their 
infinite  credit,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  educated  man  to  appreciate  in  the 
highest  degree  that  forbearance  and  that  patience  which  they  show,  and  to  bring  to 
their  assistance — if  he  have  any  word  to  say — whatever  counsel  is  likely  to  help  them, 
and  to  make  their  lot  more  tolerable,  and  to  make  the  distribution  which  exists  in  the 
world — of  property  and  all  things  else — more  equal  and  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be. 
Well,  then,  what  is  it  that  the  working  man  wants  ?      I  am  sorry  to  say  that  with  the 
working  classes,  and  especially  in  a  time  of  distress,  we  hardly  get  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  **  What  can  we  nave  to  eat  ?  "    This  is  very  sad  and  very  humiliating.     I  am 
not  going  to  read  you  this  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  but  it  is  written  by  a  work- 
ing man  in  Yorkshire.     I  will  tell  you  presently  what  he  says  and  what  he  wants. 
But  he  sets  out  by  saying  that  until  this  question  of  the  wants  of  the  people  is  in 
some  way  disposed  of,  you  cannot  hope  to  get  much  higher  with  them  in  matters 
of  culture,  because  they  feel  as  we  should  feel  in  like  case — that  men  must  be  fed, 
and   that  their  wives  and  children   must  be  fed  ;  and   until  those  questions    are 
settled,  others  must  necessarily  wait  a  little,  and  perhaps  even  stand  still.     Now,  in 
some  countries,  they  find  hopes  of  succour  in  destroying  a  Government.     Well,  in 
the  case  of  Russia,  the  despotism  which  prevails  is  such  that  the  people  are  so  entirely 
estranged  from  it  that  great  convulsions  have  taken  place,  and  possibly  we  may  not 
have  yet  seen  the  end  of  them.     But  you,  my  friends,  know  perfectly  well  the  length 
and  breadth  of  what  changes  of  Government  or  of  the  Legislature  will  do  for  you. 
For  example,  supposing  I  was  to  be  so  very  ill  advised  as  to  hint  to  you  that  by 
throwing  all  the  property  of  the  rich  and  all  the  wages  of  the  poor  into  one  common 
fund,  and  then  dividing  it,  matters  would  be  much  more  equal — ^you  know  very  well 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  happen.     What  would  happen  ?    Here  are  a  thousand 
persons  who  possess  property  and  ten  thousand  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
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The  thousand  persons  throw  their  property  into  the  common  stock,  and  it  is  then 
divided.  What  will  be  the  case  two  or  three  years  hence  ?  We  will  jump  the  inter- 
vening years,  because  I  think  they  would  be  very  badly  spent.  Properly  would  be 
conferred  where  it  was  not  expected,  and  where  there  was  no  preparation  for  the  use 
of  it,  and  very  little  good  would  be  done  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  you 
would  find  that  all  would  be  poor,  and  none  would  be  practically  the  richer,  whilst  the 
disaster  that  would  have  taken  place  would  seem  to  be  this — that  a  great  many  of  the 
trades  in  which  the  ten  thousand  had  worked  would  be  entirely  extinct  from  want  of 
capitalists  to  employ  the  labourers,  the  confusion  would  be  worse  confounded,  and  the 
condition  of  the  p>eopIe  would  be  far  worse  than  it  was.  I  say  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  that,  though  here  and  there  voices  are  lifted  up  recommending  something  of 
this  kind,  the  elite  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  pay  no  attention  to  them,  and  know 
that  nothing  good  will  come  from  them.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  my  friends,  I 
must  say  that  the  state  of  matters  is  most  serious,  and  the  evil  to  which  we  are  now 
addressing  ourselves  is  really  so  pressing,  that  one  hardly  dares  to  think  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man,  especially  m  times  of  depression.  One  hardly  dares  to 
think  of  it  because  of  the  unhappiness  which  it  brings  with  it.  My  friend  here,  the 
working  man,  puts  it  all  down  in  very  careful  figures ;  and  what  he  says  is  this,  that 
the  highest  average  at  which  you  can  put  the  wages  of  working  men  in  this  country  is 
eighteen  shillings  a  week,  and  that  is  taking  in  skilled  labourers  who  earn  much 
more,  as  well  as  those  who  earn  much  less  ;  and  he  gives  me  in  great  detail  here  the 
wa^  in  which  this  income  ought  to  be  spent.  I  am  quite  unable  to  pick  a  hole  in  the 
estimate  that  he  gives  ;  and  he  makes  out  that  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children, 
exactly  one  pound  one  shilling  is  the  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  week, 
allowing  2s.  6d.  for  rent  and  so  forth  ;  and  he  points  out  t]iat  this  serious  deficit  can 
only  be  met  by  starving  and  pinching  upon  some  point  where  there  is  a  real  necessity. 
I  will  observe  that  the  budget  does  not  include  anything  for  beer,  and  does  not  include 
anything  for  tobacco ;  and,  as  I  said,  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  calculation  made  by  a 
practical  man,  of  the  mode  in  which  he  and  his  family  try  to  live,  and  the  expenses  that 
they  incur  in  doing  so.  But  what  strikes  me  very  much — and  before  I  leave  this 
paper,  will  finish  it  off — is  the  moderation  of  what  he  demands  for  a  remedy.  He 
sars  that  what  the  clergy  and  others  interested  in  the  poor  ought  to  do  is  to  promote 
what  he  calls  distributive  co-operation — that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  what 
exists  already,  I  believe,  in  many  a  superior  factory — that  there  should  be  a  kind  of 
store  in  which  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  bought  by  the  workmen  themselves, 
and  sold  out  again  almost  at  cost  price,  and  if  there  is  any  profit  upon  the  distribution 
of  those  things,  that  profit  should  go  in  augumentation  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
who  conduct  the  operation.  Observe  that  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  proposals 
that  are  often  made  that  the  workmen  should  set  up  factories  themselves.  That,  I 
am  afraid,  has  proved,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  of  a  failure.  Here  and  there,  I  think 
in  one  case  in  Bradford,  and  elsewhere,  I  believe,  the  experiment  is  still  being  tried. 
In  America  it  has  succeeded  in  many  cases,  but  where  it  has  been  tried  in  France  it 
has  entirely  failed — failed  through  mismanagement ;  and  where  it  has  been  tried  in 
Germany,  and  even  in  this  country,  it  has  failed  from  the  same  cause ;  and  the 
borrowed  capital — sometimes  lent,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  by  the  Government 
itself—has  been  lost,  and  things  have  been  only  where  they  were  before.  But  this 
plan  of  distributive  co-operation  is  so  simple  a  thing,  and  so  easily  understood , 
that  I  think  the  working  men  have  a  right  to  call  upon  their  employers — ^and 
especially  upon  the  clergy,  to  assist  them  by  the  superior  powers  of  persuasion, 
wnich  they  are  supposed  to  possess,  to  make  out  for  them  to  the  employers 
that  this  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  done ;  and  it  is  only  one  amongst  many 
things  by  which  their  lot  may  be  made  much  lighter.  I  have  done  now  with  my 
working  man,  except  to  say  that  at  the  conclusion  he  mentions  a  lecture  on  co- 
operation by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  he  says  has  conferred  a  very  great 
boon  upon  working  men,  by  promoting  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  his  lordship  is  not  present  to  hear  this  compliment  from  a  humble  working  man. 
Now,  why  do  I  go  into  all  this  ?  You  say  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  lecture  on  poli- 
tical economy.  But  it  is  a  place  to  bring  classes  together,  and  to  get  them  into  har- 
mony together.  It  is  a  place,  above  all  other  places,  where  Christian  ministers  are 
assemble,  who  refuse  to  recognise  any  difference  between  class  and  class — who  con- 
sider that  all  men,  made  out  of  one  common  clay  bv  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  are, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty,  entirely  equal,  and  m  the  eyes  of  that  loving  Saviour 
who  hung  upon  the  Cross  for  all  of  us,  the  humblest  man  and  the  highest  man,  are 
both  alike  dear,  because  He  redeemed  them  both.  If  the  Cross  of  Christ  teaches 
anything  at  all,  it  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  regard  all  men  as  equal ;  and  the  most 
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practical  way  in  which  we  can  regard  them  and  treat  them  as  equal,  is  by  beginning 
with  the  class  which   is  lowest  down — whose  lot  is  necessarily  hardest — ^and  en- 
deavouring by  every  means  in  one*s  power  to  make  that  lot  somewhat  better.     It  is 
not  a  Communist,  but  the  great  French  preacher  Bossuet,  who  says  that  men  are  all 
made  of  one  clay — all  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  only  thing  which 
can  justify  the  rich  in  the  possession  of  their  riches  is,  that  they  hold  them  as  trustees 
for  the  poor,  and  act  accordingly.     It  is  a  Bishop  and  not  a  Communist  who  holds 
language  of  that  kind,  and  every  clergyman  is  bound  to  hold  it,  and  to  think  it,  and 
everyone  of  those  who  are  around  me  would  be  ready  to  hold  up  his  hand,  and  say, 
*'  I  for  my  part  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  heed  the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  to  do  all  I  ran, 
as  the  champion  of  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  messenger  I  profess  to  be.** 
Now,  my  friends,  I  have  been  reminded  about  this  obnoxious  train,  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  nearly  expended  the  time  which  was  allotted  me,  though  I  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  all  the  subject.     I  yesterday  exhorted  the  clergy  in  the  Cathedral  upon 
this  subject ;  but  now  I  am  not  here  to  exhort  the  clergy — I  am  here  to  exhort  you  ; 
and  I  exhort  you  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.    The  clergyman  is  your  friend — the 
clergyman,  as  my  working  man  describes  him,  is  a  man  of  leisure  to  attend  to  these 
things — whose  special  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  these  things ;  and  there  are  many  ways 
besides  that  which  I  have  indicated,  in  which  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  the  clergy. 
These  subjects  are  to  a  great  extent  new.    Just  as  I  said  yesterday,  the  clergy  are 
not  innured  to  all  the  scientific  discussions  going  on  at  present,  and  you  must  not  be 
hard  upon  us.     We  have  got  it  all  to  learn,  and  we  ought  to  meet  t<^ether,  and 
circulate  books  amongst  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  understand  what  there  is  in  the 
lot  of  the  working  man  that  can  be  mended,  and  what  is  not.     Now,  my  friends,  I 
have  one  thing  to  say  in  conclusion,  and  it  is  this.     You  may  imagine,  or  follow  the 
imagination  of  other  people,  as  to  some  future  state  of  things,  which  will  be  very 
much  better  than  the  present,  when  men  shall  be  more  equal,  when  their  rights  shall 
be  more  perfectly  understood ;   but  will  you  not  look  back  upon  the  pages  of  history 
and  see  what  is  written    there  ?    Half   the    evil    in    the    world    is  produced  by 
the  misconduct    of  men — their    unruly   wills   and    passions,    and    their   refusal  to 
obey  that  law  of  love  which  is   the   whole  secret  of  a  holy  and   perfect  polity. 
What  is  to  be  the  case  in  the  future  ?    The  action  of  bad  men  in  the  past  most  be 
replaced  by  the  action  of  good  men  in  the  future,  otherwise  any  edifice  you  may 
erect  will  certainly  tumble  to  the  ground ;   and  that  is  the  business  that  the  clergy 
have  to  do  with — their  special  business.     Your  Chairman  told  us  yesterday  in  this 
hall,  which  is  really  very  pretty,  but  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  that  he  hoped  to 
see  a  permanent  hall  here.     By  all  means  let  us  have  a  permanent  hall  here.     But 
supposing  you  get  the  best  architect  *and  the  most  beautiful  design,  and  erect  a  most 
beautiful  hall,  but  every  brick  of  which  is  badly  baked  and  thoroughly  bad,  where 
will  your  beautiful  hall  be  in  four  or  five  years  ?    It  will  fall  to  pieces,  not  because  the 
design  was  not  good,  but  because  every  brick  in  it  is  unsound, — and  you  cannot  build 
a  good  building  with  bad  material.     And  this  is  the  case  with  the  social  system.     But 
give  me  in  the  future,  working  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  great  difficulties,  and  their 
hard  struggles,  and,  if  you  like,  the  miserable  lot  of  many  of  them  in  times  of  great 
depression — give  me,  I  say,  these  men,  self-denying,  self-restraining,  governed  by  a 
high  consideration  for  other  people's  rights — give  me  such  men,  and  I  think  there  is 
some  chance  of  that  golden  age  beginning  which  many  people  think  will  come  by  the 
mere  grinding  of  the  mill,  whatever  sort  of  men  may  have  to  do  with  the  handling  of 
it.     I  say  there  will  be  no  good  without  good  ;   and  we  of  the  clergy  have  this  rig^t, 
—-and  if  we  have  failed  to  exercise  it,  I  hope  we  shall  in  the  future  take  care  not  to 
fail — we  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  people  to  see  what  the  secret  of  a  happy  life 
really  is.    .It  lies  in  denying  one  self  and  bearing  one's  cross,  and  following  the  holy 
example  of  Christ  Himself.     With  these  words,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  you.     I  dare  not  say  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  ;   but  my  words,  short  as 
they  have  been,  and  ill-arranged  as  they  may  seem  to  you,  come  from  my  heart.     I 
do  feel,  more  than  on  any  other  question  of  this  time,  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  I  would  far  rather  contribute  something  towards  wise  counsels  in  that 
matter  than  in  almost  any  other ;  and  this  Church  Congress  will,  indeed,  have  been 
a  blessed  time  to  many  of  you,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  awakes  you  to  a  fresh  regard 
for  our  dear  Saviour,  whose  words,  let  me  tell  you,  are  a  far  more  perfect  guide  than 
the  words  of  those  who  would  set  Him  aside, — if,  I  say,  it  brings  you  to  regard  Him 
more,  and  if  it  stirs  up  me  and  those  of  my  brethren  around  me  to  do  more  in  your 
behalf,  it  will,  indeed,  have  been  a  blessed  time — ^blessed  to  all  of  us,  and  it  will  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  convened.     I  heartily  wish  you  farewelL 
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My  dear  friends,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  spoken  to  a  large  body 
of  the  working  classes,  and  I  may  tell  you  what  mv  general  feeling  is  when 
I  have  been  so  foolish  or  so  good-natured  as  to  promise  to  make  a  speech  to 
a  laige  body  of  working  men.  I  generally  feel  a  sort  of  cold  shiver,  which  begins 
at  the  ends  of  my  toes  and  goes  right  up  to  the  back  of  my  neck.  But  I  have 
not  that  feeling  the  least  in  tne  world  this  evening.  I  never  was  happier  in  my 
life.  And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  was  never  happier.  Because  this  is  a  day  or  an 
evening  that  I  have  long  looked  for  with  great  expectation  and  with  great  delight. 
'  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  troubles  to  me  as  Bishop, of  Carlisle  that  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  large  body  of  working  men.  I  have  spoken  to  you,  as 
acme  of  you,  I  dare  say  know,  on  different  occasions.  I  have  had  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  of  you  in  a  church,  sometimes  in  the  Cathedral ;  once  or  twice  I  have 
spoken  to  you  in  your  workshops,  and  on  different  occasions  I  have  spoken  to  ^ou  on 
a  variety  of  subjects.  I  have  spoken  to  you  with  regard  to  those  subjects  which  are 
more  suitable  to  the  Church,  and  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  natural  science,  and 
things  of  a  more  secular  kind,  but  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a 
great  body  of  you  together ;  and  there  is  something  inspinting  in  seeing  a  great  body 
of  men  such  as  I  see  before  me  this  evening,  looking  them  well  in  the  face,  being  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  them,  and  being  prepared  to  say  a  few  kindly  words  to  them  which 
shall  come  from  my  heart,  and  I  hope  will  enter  into  yours.  The  Archbishop  has 
been  making  a  speech  to  you  on  which  I  may  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  presently, 
bat  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  here  to-night  reminds  me  of  the  first 
beginning  of  these  meetings  of  working  men  in  connection  with  Church  Congresses. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  took  place  in  York,  and  if  you  go  home  to-night  very 
much  bored  with  what  you  have  heard  this  evening  and  feel  disposed  to  say — **  Well, 
if  I  had  only  known  what  it  was  I  was  going  to  hear  I  would  not  have  gone,"  then  all 
I  can  say  is  you  have  yourselves  or  your  own  class  to  thank  for  it.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  mean.  When  we  were  at  the  Church  Congress  at  York,  now  a  good  many  years 
ago,  we  did  not  ask  the  working  men  to  come  to  a  meeting,  but  they  invited  them- 
selves. They  said,  "  Won't  you  give  us  an  evening?"  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
with  his  gprand  heartiness  and  his  full  sympathy  towards  men,  whether  they  are  working 
men  or  whatever  they  may  be,  said — '*  Oh,  yes,  let  us  try  and  have  an  evening  for  the 
working  men."  Accordingly  we  had  an  evening,  and  the  place  was  filled.  It  was 
only  a  temporary  building  like  this,  not  nearly  so  good,  because  it  was  at  York  and 
not  at  Carlisle.  But  still  it  was  as  good  as  they  could  make  it  at  York.  I  was 
present  at  that  very  remarkable  meeting,  and  it  struck  me  more  than  it  does  now  just 
because  it  was  the  first,  and  we  did  not  know  what  might  happen.  We  did  not  know 
whether  there  might  be  an  explosion,  and  whether  it  might  not  turn  out  a  failure. 
But  it  was  not  a  railure.  I  heard  the  Archbishop  make  on  that  occasion  his  very  first 
speech  of  the  kind — a  very  useful  and  telling  speech.  A  speech  was  also  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Did  any  of  you  ever  hear  him  speak  ?  Nobody  says  *  *  Yes, " 
and  I  shall  take  it  you  have  not ;  and  I  will  only  say,  as  an  Irishman  once  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  said  he  did  not  like  whiskey,  **  Don*t  I  pity  ye."  Well,  now, 
I  pity  any  one  who  has  not  heard  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  speak.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  was  that  made  the  chief  impression  on  my  mind.  He  said  *'  My  friends,  I  am 
not  going  to  give  you  any  blarney  this  evening.  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  any  blarney 
about  me  ;  or  at  all  events  if  I  ever  .had  any  I  have  left  it  in  Ireland."  And  then  he 
made  a  telling  speech  which  showed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  speak  blarney  ;  and  it 
struck  me  as  a  very  good  motto  for  anyone  to  take,  and  it  is  a  motto  which  has  been 
well  illustrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to-night — **  Don't  talk  blarney  to  working 
men.'*  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  blarney  to  working  men,  but  it  is  a  fallacy.  Sup- 
posing now  I  were  to  come  before  you  and  say — "  You  know,  my  dear  fellows,  we  are 
all  working  men.  You  are  working  men,  and  I  am  a  working  man."  Well,  I  think 
the  sensible  men  among  you  would  call  it — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  blarney 
you  would  call  it,  you  would  call  it  humbug — which  is  the  English  word  for  blarney. 
It  would  be  humbug,  because  you  and  I  are  not  working  men  in  the  same  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  perfectly  true.  I  glory  in  being  a  working  man.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
idle.  I  daresay  in  many  wa3rs  I  probably  work  as  hard  as  any  man  in  my  diocese.  I 
wish  to  do  so.  It  is  my  happiness  as  well  as  my  duty  to  do  so.  But  then,  if  I  was  to 
say  I  was  a  working  man  in  the  same  sense  as  you  good  fellows  are,  you  would 
see  through  me  at  once,  and  if  you  did  not  see  that  I  was  a  poor  empty  fellow  you 
would  not  be  such  sharp  fellows  as  I  take  you  to  be.     Then  I  intend  to-night  to  speak 
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a  few  words  of  good  common  sense.    What  I  should  like  to  do,  cs  President  of  this 
Congress,  is  to  bring  this  meeting  into  a  certain  connection  with  the  Congress  that  has 
been  and  is  now  meeting  in  this  city.    You  must  have  looked  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  upon  those  great  meetings  now  taking  place  in  this  city,  and  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  if  you  could  have  attended  them,  but  that  was  not  possible ;  for 
according  to  the  statement  the  Archbishop  made  just  now,  if  the  wages  of  the  working 
men  will  not  allow  anything  for  beer  and  tobacco,  they  certainly  will  not  allow  you 
anything  for  Church  Congress  tickets.     But  I  should  ^ke  to  tell  you  that  it  is  because 
the  subjects  which  we  have  l)een  discussing  are  of  interest  to  you  that  I   should 
like  you  to  have  been  there.     I  will  just  bring  one  or  two  of  them  before  you  in  order 
to  show  you  how  true  it  is  that  the  subjects  are  subjects  of  interest  to  you,  and  that  in 
trving  to  discuss  them  honestly,  thoroughly,  and  sincerely  we  have  been  doing  work 
wnich  interests  you  as  well  as  ourselves.     The  very  first  subject  we  discussed  in  this 
hall  was  a  question  concerning  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  poor — the  overcrowding 
of  the  poor.    Is  not  that  a  question  which  concerns  the  interest  of  every  poor  man  in 
the  country — what  is  the  kind  of  house  he  lives  in  ?    I  have  no  doubt  a  large  number 
of  you  live  in  very  decent  and  comfortable  houses  ;  and  it  does  my  heart  more  good 
than  I  can  express  to  see  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle  the  large  number  of  good 
artisan  houses  that  are  rising  up.     I  have  often  said  to  my  friends,  '*  Don't  you  think 
the  artisans  here  ought  to  be  tolerably  comfortable  ?  "    But  a  large  number  of  people 
have  not  those  houses,  and  we  all  know  from  the  reports  receii'ed  from  the  EUut  End 
of  London,  and  from  many  of  our  populous  towns,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow 
creatures  are  living  in  houses  in  which  no  person  who  had  any  very  strong  care  about 
his  cattle  or  his  pigs  would  ever  think  of  putting  his  cattle  or  his  pigs.     That  is  a 
horrible  fact  to  have  to  confess,  and  though  I  cannot  at  this  moment,  nor  is  it 
desirable    that  I    should,   enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  cause  or  discuss  that 
Question  which  we  have  been  discussing,  and  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
lift  that  lowest  stratum  of  our  fellow-creatures  into  a  condition  something  more 
worthy    of  men,  and  worthy  of  what    are   called  Christians,   it  is  a  subject  of 
universal     interest — interesting     to     the    working     man    as    much    as    to    the 
Archbishop  of  York.     Another  subject  we  discussed  yesterday  was  the   rights  of 
parishioners  in  parish  churches.     Is  not  that  a  subject  interesting  to  you  ?    Working 
men  have  all  parish  churches  and  have  a  right  to  use  them.    I  wish  they  used  their 
right.     And  the  way  they  should  use  their  rights  would  be  by  going  to  the  church- 
wardens and  saying,   "It  is  your  business  to  find  a  place  for  me  in  your  church." 
Our  churches  are  not  so  crowded  but  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  come.     Then  use  the  rights  you  have.     Those  rights  constitute  privil^cs. 
Try  to  make  use  both  of  your  privileges  and  of  your  rights.     Another  subject  catches 
my  eye  that  is  going  to  be  discussed  to-morrow — the  question  of  religious  education 
in  schools.   Now,  that  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  us  all.    Is  it  not  of  as  much  interest  to 
you,  as  to  me,  how  our  children  are  to  be  brought  up  ?    Are  they  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  God  ? — to  be  taught  their  duties  towards  each  other,  and  to  the 
society  with  which  they  are  connected,  or  are  they  simply  to  be  crammed  with  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  about  six  *'  ologies,"  and  a  number  of  scientific 
questions  ?    That  is  a  very  important  subject.    The  subject  of  education  is  no  parly 
question  :   it  is  not  a  question  of  this  kind  of  religion  or  that ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  or  without  any  con- 
sideration of  religious  principles ;  you  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  that  kmd  of 
education.     Another  subject  discussed  is  the  question  of  popular  literature  as  it  regards 
infidelity  and  popular  morality.     I  cannot  conceive  any  subject  which  can  be  of  more 
interest  than  the  question  whether  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day  is  to  be  decent 
literature,  pure  literature— literature  which  you  would  not  be  ashamed  of  reading 
before  persons  you  hold  in  respect,  or  the  nasty,  dirty,  filthy  literature  of  which  we 
see  only  too  much.     To-night,  in  the  other  room,  they  are  discussing  the  question  of 
"  Music  as  an  aid  to  Worship  and  Work."     You  know  what  music  is  as  an  aid  to 
worship  ;  we  have  sung  a  hymn  this  evening  ;  but  music  may  do  a  great  deal  more. 
It  may  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the  poor  man's  life  happy  and  pleasant,  by  affording 
that  innocent  recreation  which  working  men  as  much  as  any  others  most  undoubtedly 
want.     And  let  me  say  concerning  this  room,  that  if  we  had  a  room  of  (his  kind  in 
Carlisle,  where  we  could  have  three  or  four  thousand  people  at  a  time,  we  might  have 
good  music,  good  concerts  in  the  winter,  at  an  exceedingly  small  expense — almost  a 
nominal  charge,  and  which  would  give  an  enormous  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  people 
of  Carlisle.      If  I  might  give  a  piece  of  advice  I  would  say  to  you,  *'  Don't  let  this 
place  be  pulled  down.        We  have  got  it  now  and  a  very  pretty  place  it  is.      I  never 
saw  a  prettier  room,  and  I  say  to  you,  until  you  can  substitute  a  substantial  stone 
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building,  don*t  pull  it  down.  Lastly,  there  is  just  one  other  question  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed to  which  I  shall  refer — ^the  best  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  social  purity. 
Ihat  is  a  question  which  very  nearly  touches  the  working  classes  ;  because,  like  the 
question  of  temperance,  it  is  a  vital  question  with  working  men  as  it  is  with  men  of  all 
classes.  It  is  a  vital  question,  whether  our  young  men  shall  lead  pure  lives — whether 
they  shall  regard  their  bodies  as  bodies  consecrated  to  God — bodies  that  are  to  be  kept 
temperate  and  chaste,  or  merely  to  allow  themselves  to  be  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  I  say  that  is  a  most  important  question  ;  and  it  is  not  your  sons  only  or  your- 
selves only.  It  touches  your  daughters  and  your  wives.  It  touches  you,  aye,  it  ma/ 
wound  you  in  the  very  tenderest  part — your  honour — ^which  a  right  feeling  man 
possesses.  These  subjects  I  have  just  chosen  out  from  the  list,  and  I  have  chosen 
them  because  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their  importance.  They  are  questions  of 
interest  to  working  men  as  much  as  to  any  other  class  of  society.  I  think  with  my 
friend  the  Archbishop  of  York  that  the  object  of  meetin^^s  of  this  kind  is  to  bring 
different  classes  together  and  make  us  feel  how  much  there  is  in  common  between  us. 
Such  matters  as  I  have  been  speaking  about  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  us  all ;  they 
touch  both  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  I  have  now  said  all  that  is  necessary  con- 
cerning our  Congress  ;  but  I  should  like  to  add  a.  few  words  of  a  more  general  kind. 
I  return  to  the  motto  which  I  told  you  I  got  some  years  ago  from  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough ;  and  I  say  not  only  is  it  a  great  thing  for  a  speaker  to  avoid  blarney,  but  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  working  men  not  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  not  to  submit  to  it.  But  it  is  not 
men  like  me,  it  is  political  personages  too,  who  are  sometimes  fond  of  blarney.  I  have 
been  utterly  astonished  at  the  amount  of  stuff  people  talk  at  political  meetings,  and 
which  they  seem  to  think  working  men  are  foolish  enough  to  swallow.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  subject  of  politics  any  more  than  the  Archbishop  of  York  did  ;  but  I 
will  go  so  near  the  wind  as  to  say  this — You  men,  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  some  of  the 
most  imp>ortant  men  of  this  country.  You  have  got  an  immense  power  in  your  hands. 
There  will  be  some  two  millions  of  people  more  within  the  next  twelve  months  who 
will  have  the  same  power  in  their  hands.  And  when  that  event  comes  to  pass,  then 
I  am  simply  speaking  a  truism  when  I  say  that  men  like  yourselves,  and  men  of  a 
similar  class  throughout  the  country,  will  have  as  a  consequence  great  power  in  their 
hands,  and  I  am  sure  you  won't  take  it  wronc^  of  me  when  I  say,  **  Take  care  you  use 
it  honestly,  sincerely,  and  in  tlie  fear  of  God.  Well,  then,  I  would  say — in  dealing 
with  all  persons,  listen  to  a  man  who  speaks  to  you  plainly,  sincerely,  and  honestly, 
but  don't  listen  to  a  man  who  in  any  way  blarneys  you,  and  does  not  speak  what  he 
himself  really  believes.  I  want  to  bring  that  home  to  ourselves.  I  am  no  politician 
nwself,  although  I  have  to  pay  the  taxes  you  fellows  lav  upon  me.  But  there  is  a  side 
of  the  question  which  comes  nearer  home  to  me  and  the  class  I  represent ;  and  I 
would  say  plainly  and  honestly  while  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  my  clerical 
brethren,  I  would  say  to  them,  don't  let  us  have  any  blarney  in  the  pulpit ;  and  if  you 
people  hear  blarney  in  the  pulpit,  don't  receive  it.     I  believe  that  one  of  the  great 

Erinciples  which  we  clergy  snould  have  at  heart  is  to  speak  sincerely,  plainly,,  and 
onestly,  and  not  to  say  a  single  word  which  can  be  described  by  that  word  which  I 
have  used  so  frequently  this  evening.  Is  there  any  need  for  it  ?  Have  we  not  plenty 
of  truth  to  tell  ?  Do  not  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  very  truth 
itself?  I  cannot  help  believing  that  when  the  truth  is  spoken  plainly  and  simply,  it 
will  find  a  great  many  recipients  into  earnest  hearts ;  wnen  people  hear  a  clergyman, 
if  that  clergjrman  speaks  the  very  truth  of  the  Gospel,  if  he  says  that  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  sent  His  Son  Jesus  into  the  world  to  redeem  it,  if  that  be  the  very  basis 
of  his  teaching,  then  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  will  be  a  truth  which  will  produce  the 
victories  which  it  has  produced  in  times  past,  which  it  ever  has  been  producing,  and 
which,  by  God's  help,  it  will  produce  in  the  time  to  come.  And,  therefore,  to  bring 
these  remarks  to  an  end — for  I  have  a  great  number  of  people  to  speak  to  you 
presently — I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  was  speaking  of  this  room  not  being  pulled 
down.  It  won't  be  pulled  down  at  all  events  on  Sunday  next,  and  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  in  this  room.  There  will  be  a 
special  service ;  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  preaching  myself  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  come  here.  Some  good  people  in  the  city  who  are  fond  of  music  have 
promised  to  support  me  in  every  way  they  can,  aud  I  hope  that  we  may  have  such  a 
joining  in  prayer  and  in  worship  together  and  in  singing  the  praise  of  God  in  this  room 
as  may  produce  a  permanent  impression  upon  all  those  who  think  it  well  to  come  here 
on  Sunday  evening  next.  Well,  my  dear  friends,  I  have  not  to  catch  a  train,  but  I 
have  got  to  get  out  of  the  way — there  will  be  a  collision  if  I  stop  here  much  longer. 
The  signals  are  up  for  the  next  train,  and,  therefore,  I  must  get  out  of  the  way,  and  I 
shall  call  upon  several  speakers,  to  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  will  listen  with  pleasure. 
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E.  P.  MONCKTON,  Esq.,  Fineshade  Abbey,  Stamford. 

I  LITTLE  thought,  when  I  came  to  Carlisle,  that  such  a  high  honour  and  privil^re 
would  be  conferred  upon  me  as  to  address  such  an  assembly  as  this.  It  was  only  late 
last  night,  when  I  arrived  in  this  hall,  that  Archdeacon  Emery  came  to  me,  and  asked 
me,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop,  to  say  a  few  words  to-night.  As  in  duty  bound,  t  felt 
that  the  Bishop's  call  was  to  be  obeyed,  and  therefore  I  have  been  thinking  during  the 
^day  of  the  few  words  I  should  address  to  you.  On  going  out  of  the  hall,  I  happened 
*to  turn  round,  and  I  saw  upon  one  of  the  banners,  "The  Bible  and  the  Crown." 
That  instantly  suggested  to  my  mind  that' I  should  say  a  word  or  two,  not  upon  Church 
and  State,  but  upon  the  position  that  religion  takes  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  I 
will  ask  you  to  think  of  the  matter  quietly  and  seriously  afterwards.  I  will  ask  yoa 
first  of  all  to  consider  the  solemn  ceremony  that  is  performed  when  a  king  or  queen  is 
enthroned  and  crowned  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Westminster.  Then  when  the  Peers  are 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  an  oath  is  administered  to  them  that  they  will  truly 
and  loyally  serve  Her  Majesty,  and  that  oath  ends  with  the  words,  "  So  help  me 
God."  The  same  remark  applies  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Then 
again,  before  that  House  assembles  to  discharge  its  daily  duties,  we  find  that  the 
Speaker  has  prayers.  Again,  when  Her  Majesty's  juages  are  chosen,  they  are 
solemiUy  sworn  to  do  justice  as  between  man  ana  man.  We  also  find  in  the  case  of 
justices  of  the  peace  on  entering  office,  of  soldiers  when  they  enlist,  and  of  witnesses 
m  courts,  that  an  oath  is  required  from  them  all,  in  order  that  they  may,  in  the  most 
solemn  way  possible,  declare  before  their  fellow-men  their  belief  in  some  higher 
power.  Agam,  we  find  that  when  the  judges  of  assize  come  round,  the  first  thing 
they  do  (although  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  was  not  the  case  in  my  own  county  at  the  last 
Assizes)  after  the  Commission  has  been  read  in  Court,  is  to  go  to  Church.  Now,  let 
us  think  for  one  moment  why  it  is  that  all  those  solemn  rites  are  gone  through  by  the 
various  officials  of  the  State.  Is  it  not  that  the  State  may  call  upon  the  citizens  who 
belong  to  it  to  have  a  high  and  noble  standard  of  what  is  right  ?  ^s  it  not  that  we 
should  have  an  ideal  beyond  ourselves,  and  that  we  should  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  in  these  and  all  our  doings  ?  Again,  I  would  remind  you  that  when 
the  State  punishes  a  man  for  what  he  has  done  wrong,  we  find  a  chaplain  is  appointed 
for  the  gaol ;  and  at  the  last  moment,  before  the  convicted  criminal  passes  away,  we 
find  the  chaplain  by  his  side  on  the  scaffold.  All  these  facts  have  suggested  to  me  that 
the  State,  in  its  care  of  the  citizens,  is  holding  up  a  high  moral  standard,  and  is  a 
recognition  of  its  moral  and  religious  duties  to  its  citizens.  W^e  have  all  a  duty  to 
discharge,  a  duty  which  we  should  discharge,  towards  the  State — we  should  try  and 
be  good  citizens  ;  we  should  try  and  improve  ourselves  and  our  surroundings.  We 
want  to  see  that  our  homes  are  cared  for,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  those  homes 
as  pure  as  possible  in  every  way.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  the  question  of  homes  for 
the  poor  was  the  first  subject  discussed  at  the  present  Church  Congress.  I  may  say 
that  I  myself  inherited  some  property  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  found  some  of  the 
cottages  on  that  property  much  in  the  state  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  It 
was  no  fault  of  mine  that  they  were  so.  Before  sitting  down,  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  lines  I  saw  engraved  in  gilt  letters  on  the  oak  beams  of  an 
old  Norman  hall.  I  shall  be  glad  that  those  lines  should  rest  in  your  minds,  and 
that  the  same  ^motto  should  be  in  your  hearts  and  upon  your  cottage  doors.  The 
lines  are : — 

"  The  house  shall  be  preserved 
And  never  see  decay, 
Where  Almighty  God  is  honoured 
And  worshipped  day  by  day." 


The  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Lloyd,  Vicar  and  Hon.   Canon  of 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

When  I  first  heard  about  this  Congress,  I  determined  to  come  here  to  spend  a  few 
days.  I  wrote  to  Canon  Chalker  to  secure  a  ticket  for  this  meeting,  for  I  always  re- 
gard the  working  men*s  meeting  as  the  best  one  of  the  whole  week.  We  have  had  to 
pay  3s.  6d.  for  our  tickets,  and  I  would  willingly  have  given  5s.  or  6s.     To-night 
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however,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  here,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure.     Our 
President  has  told  us  that  he  usually  feels  a  cold  shudder  running  from  his  toes  to  his 
neck  when  called  upon  to  address  such  a  meeting  as  this  ;  but  if  he  only  knew  the 
perspiration  I  have  been  in  while  sitting  here,  he  never  could  have  had  the  heart  to 
ask  me  to  speak  to  you  to-night.     But  why  is  it  that  we  look  at  the  working  men's 
meeting  so  eagerly.     It  is  because  it  is  a  pleasure  one  only  very  rarely  enjoys,  and  it 
is  an  inspiriting  sight  to  see  together  so  many  working  men.    It  leaves  on  one's  heart 
and  mind  thoughts  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  gathering — ^the  thought  of  what  might 
be  done  if  we  were  all  to  go  out  from  this  hall  as  one  brotherhood  to  Hght  the  battle  of 
God,  to  fight  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.      When  we  see  working  men  we  see 
in  them  the  type  of  bodily  strength.     We  like  to  see  bodily  strength,  but  we  so  very 
rarely  do  see  it.     It  is  a  question  very  earnestly  asked  by  us  clergy,  where  are  the  men, 
whenever  we  meet  together  for  religious  purposes.     In  all  religious  meetings  women 
outnumber  the  men.     I  am  afraid  men  don't  go  to  church  because  they  do  not  get  a 
good  welcome  when  they  do  go.     A  working  man  once  told  me  that  working  men 
did  not  go  to  church  because  the  parson  preached  over  their  head  ;  but  he  also  said, 
*'  If  you  could  shut  up  the  drink  shops  you  would  get  more  working  men  to  church." 
I  was  told  another  reason.     Working  men  in  the  north  will  tell  you  what  they  think. 
I  do  not  like  a  man  who  agrees  with  everything  one  says  ;  who  always  says  "  Yes, 
sir,"  *'  Quite  right,  sir,"  I  would  rather  have  a  man  who  disagreed  with  me.     Well, 
this  man  told  me  the  other  day,  **  I  know  you  want  us  to  come  to  church.    You  think 
it  is  the  drink.     So  it  is  to  some  extent,  but  not  altogether.     The  reason  is  that  a  great 
number  of  us  are  living  lives  in  the  week  which  make  us  ashamed  to  come  to  God's 
House  on  the  Sunday.     We  say,  '  If  I  am  a  bad  man  I  won't  be  a  hypocrite.' "    Now 
I  want  to  ask  you  to-night  why  is  this  ?    A  young  man  does  not  generally  go  out  from 
his  home  into  the  world  with  the  intention  of  being  a  bad  man.      No  man  starts  out 
with  the  intention  of  being  a  drunkard.     I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  young 
men  go  off  the  line,   drop  the  practices  of  their  youth,   and  go  to  the  bad.     I 
believe  the  real  secret  is  that  nme  out  of  ten,  aye,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  say  "  No."     Now  about  this  moral  courage.     If  a 
man  hit  you  in  the  street  you  would  hit  him  back  again — ^a  lad  would  do  the  same. 
I  knew  of  a  little  chap  whose  father  sent  him  to  sea  in  a  merchant  ship.      He 
had  a  bad  time  of  it,  lor  he  got  with  a  very  bad  yaptain.      It  was  twenty  years 
ago»  and    he  told    us  that    when   he  went  on  board  there  was  a  great    fellow 
— one  of  the  mates — who  knew  something  of  fighting,  and  they  put  this  little  fellow 
up  to  fight  this  great  man.     That  poor  little  fellow  fought  until  he  was  insen- 
sible.    That  boy  had  courage  and  pluck ;    that  is,  a  courage  which  all  Englishmen  to 
a  great  extent  have ;  and  Napoleon  is  credited  with  having  said  of  the  battle  which 
overthrew  him — **  Those  English  have  been  beaten  over  and  over  again,  if  they  did 
bat  know  it"    That  is  great  courage,  but  there  is  a  better  courage  than  that,  which 
is  the  courage  to  say, — "No,  I  won't,  because  this  is  right  and  that  is  wrong.'* 
There  are  very  few  men  who  have  that  courage.     I  remember  well  when  I  was  in 
a  Lancashire  town,  that  a  poor  girl  came  for  confirmation,  and  determined  to  lead 
a  better  life.      After  time  she  ceased  to  come  to  the  church,  and  when  I  made 
enquiries,  I  found  that  as  soon  as  her  fellow  workers  discovered  her  determination, 
that  they  persecuted  that  poor  child  by  the  hour,  and  on  one  occasion  stood  round  her 
loom  for  an  hour-and-a-haJf,  calling  her  all  the  names  they  could  think  of.     This 
went  on  for  two  months.     I  kne*v  a  poor  weakly  little  fellow  who  made  a  stand  in  his 
shop ;  one  of  the  lads  from  the  same  shop  came  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  come  forward  and  make  a  bold  stand.     He  said,  *'  I  think  I  could  do  it  if  so- 
and-so  was  in  the  shop  now."    I  said,  •*  What,  that  poor  little  chap  ?"     "Yes,"  he 
said,  and  he  then  told* me  how  that  little  fellow  steered  his  course  right  through, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  until  he  acquired  such  influence  that  the  men  stopped 
swearing  when  he  was  present.     He  never  preached,  but  it  was  his  example,  and, 
added  the  lad,  "  Now  he  is  gone,  I  have  not  the  pluck  to  come  forward."    In  that 
poor  weakly  lad  there  was  true  courage,  which,   if  we  do  not  copy,  we  all  respect. 
We  respect  and  admire  those  who  have  the  pluck  to  stand  out.     These  are  God's 
heroes  in  the  world  ;  these  are  the  truly  brave  men  and  women.     And  why  do  we 
respect    them,   and    why    do    we    honour    them  ?    We    know    we    are    in    the 
presence    of    goodness.    We    respect     them     and     honour    them,    because    we 
respect  and  honour  goodness.      We  know  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that  which 
found  its  fulfilment  and  true  expression  in  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     My  brothers,  people  talk  of  religion  as  if  it  is  only  fit  for  women  and 
children,  but  the  truest  type  of  manhood  ever  known  in  this  world  was  Jesus  Christ 
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the  Lord.    We  admire   Him  who  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  possessed  the 
heart  of  a  lion — **the  Lamb  of  God  :  and  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  " — who 
soothed    little    children    and    calmly   faced   His  enemies  without    once    flinching, 
who  walked  on  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  although  He  could  see  it  day  by  day 
looming  in  the  distance.      There  is  only  one  thing  in   the  world  that  can  really 
give  true  courage,  and  that  is  the  power  of  religion — the  love  of  God.     What  was 
it  that  nerved  the  heart  of  young  David  when  he  stood  up  to  fight  the  Philistine 
giant ;  what  gave  those  four  lads — they  were  but  lads — in  captivity  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  courage  to  say,  **  We  will  not  obey  the  king's  word,"  and  to  go  against  the 
popular  feeling  ?    WTiat  was  it  that  made  St.   Paul  calm  and  collected  when  ship- 
wrecked, and  when  all  hope  of  saving  the  ship  was  passed  ;  when  all  the  men  on  that 
ship  were  at  their  wit's  end  ;  who  was  the  man  who  had  his  wits  about  him  ;  who 
was  it  that  possessed  a  true  manly  courage  and  presence  of  mind  ?    It  was  the 
Christian  man  Paul  who  stood  forth  and  said,  "  There  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel 
of  God,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve."     I  will  say  to  you,  take  heed  as  you  are 
men  that  you  cause  to  sin  not  one  of  those  who  are  younger  than  yourselves.     Many 
of  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  lead  them  right,  or  to  turn  them  off  the  line,  and 
remember  the  man  who  can  lead  the  young  astray,  who  after  work  is  over  can  per- 
suade a  young  fellow  to  go  with  him  to  places  of  evil  import,  is  as  rank  and  arrant  a 
coward  as  ever  stepped  on  this  earth.     He  may  l)e  leading  a  bad  life  himself,  but  as 
he  is  a  man,  and  boasts  that  he  is  a  man,   I  challenge  him  to  let  that  young  fellow 
alone.     I  will  say  to  the  young  men  who  are  present,  make  up  your  minds  at  first  to 
go  straight ;  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you  begin  your  life  boldly,  and  by 
letting  people  know  what  you  mean  to  be.     **  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble 
me."     Say  once  for  all,  "  I  am  this,  and  I  mean  to  be  this."    O,  my  brothers, 
if  you  are  men,  and  if  you  have  done  things  of  which  you  are  ashamed,  I  ask  you 
this  night,  if  you  have  not  done  it  before,  to  kneel  down  on  your  knees  when  you  get 
home,  and  say  with  the  Prodigal  son,   **  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,"  and 
you  will  find  it  true  one  day  that  in  that  Father's  embrace  is  the  truest  home  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men. 


The  Right  Rev.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bedford, 

and  Suffragan  of  London. 

When  your  good  Bishof)  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  he  was  very  peremptory  ;  in  fact 
he  said,  "  You  must  and  shall."  But  had  he  put  it  more  mildly  I  could  not  have  re* 
fused,  because  I'm  half  a  Cumberland  man  myself,  and  my  earliest  recollections  are 
full  of  the  beauty  and  delights  of  Cumberland.  When  I  was  quite  a  little  fellow  (and 
that's  a  good  while  ago  now)  I  used  to  come  in  a  post-chaise  with  my  father  all  the 
way  from  Shrewsbury  every  summer  to  visit  my  grandfather,  who  was  rector  of 
Workington.  We  were  three  days  about  it.  No  railways  then.  Jog,  jog,  jog,  along 
the  road  ;  and  eight  miles  an  hour  quick  travelling.  Only  the  very  fast  coaches  did 
ten.  Well,  times  are  changed.  I  wonder  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse  ?  I 
don't  know  ;  but  I  do  think  all  this  wonderful  progress  in  the  power  of  running  from 
place  to  place  ought  to  make  us  a  more  united  people,  a  more  brotherly  people,  a  more 
intelligent  people.  Whether  it  makes  us  a  more  Christian  people  is  another  question. 
Why,  in  those  old  days,  the  people  of  Cumberland  and  the  people  of  Kent  were  prac- 
tically about  as  far  off  as  London  and  New  York  are  now.  One  thing  is  very  certain : 
except  for  these  railways,  you  would  not  have  had  the  Bishop  of  East  London  (I  can't 
bear  that  silly  title  "  Bedford,"  for  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  Bedford  than  you  have) 
coming  all  the  way  to  Carlisle  to  have  a  chat  with  the  working  men.  Well,  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  covet,  it  is  to  see  more  of  the  working  men.  It  is  not  very  easy,  for 
thev  are  generally  at  work  ;  but  I  like  no  part  of  my  work  better  than  addressing 
gatherings  of  working  men  in  East  London,  sometimes  in  church,  sometimes  in  their 
clubs,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  had  a  very  hearty  welcome  even  in  a  democratic  club, 
and  sometimes  in  their  lodging-houses.  We  want  to  know  each  other  better.  There 
is  nothing  harder  than  for  one  class  really  to  know  another  ;  but  the  more  different 
classes  do  know  each  other  the  better  for  both.  They  can  learn  from  each  other  a 
good  many  things,  and  they  may  very  possibly  find  more  to  like  in  each  other  than 
they  expected.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  who  was  asked  to  come  and  meet  one 
whom  he  did  not  know  personally,  but  whose  opinions  he  very  much  disliked? 
**  No,"  he  said,  **  I  really  can't  meet  that  man,  for  I  hate  him  ;  and  perhaps  if  I  knew 
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him  I  might  like  him."  Well,  I  know  pretty  well  what  a  good  many  working  men 
think  of  the  Church  and  Church  parsons.  A  little  bit  stiff  and  starched,  and  aristo- 
cratic and  dignified.  A  working  man  not  long  ago  said  to  a  clergyman,  "  You  par- 
sons are  too  buckram."  Why,  dear  me,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  Bishops  wore  wigs, 
and  travelled  in  a  coach  and  four.  By  the  way,  a  great  compliment  was  paid  mc 
the  other  day  in  East  London.  I  had  been  preaching  to  about  800  men  in  a  church 
in  Bethnal -green,  and  after  the  service  a  son  of  mine  walked  by  the  side  of  two  men  as 
they  left  the  church,  and  he  heard  one  say  to  the  other,  *' That  seems  a  straight  chap." 
Now,  I  hope  he  didn't  mean  stiff  and  starched.  If  you  can  give  two  meanings  to  a 
word,  always  chose  the  best.  So  I  took  it  as  a  compliment.  I  hope  he  meant 
''straightforward,  no  humbug."  I  like  a  man  who  says  what  he  means,  and  means 
what  he  says,  and  so  I  try  to  do  the  same.  But,  to  return,  I  am  afraid  the  Church 
may  have  given  cause  for  that  notion  thA  she  is  rather  stiff  and  dignified.  If  so,  God 
forgive  her.  She  is  learning  better  now.  It  is  simple  ruin  to  the  Church  to  be  sup- . 
posed  to  belong  to  one  class  or  to  one  party.  If  she  is  not  mother  to  all,  she  is  faith- 
less to  her  trust.  Why,  her  very  mission  is  to  band  all  together  in  blessed  union. 
And  I  should  hold  myself  no  true  Bishop  if  I  were  not  Bishop  for  all,  rich  and  poor  ; 
and  poor,  in  one  sense,  more  than  rich,  for  it  is  the  very  note  of  the  Church  that  *'  to 
the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached  ;"  or  if  I  shut  out  of  my  heart  any  of  the  wants,  and 
troubles,  and  longings,  and  difficulties  of  our  common  human  nature. 

Now,  one  great  thing  the  Church  has  to  do  is  certainly  to  hold  up  before  the  people 
the  best  and  truest  and  purest  ideal  of  religion.     It  is  religion  which  purifies,  and  hal- 
lows, and  ennobles  all  life.     But  then  it  must  be  religion  of  the  right  sort — not  a  weak 
puling,  sentimental  relie;ion  ;  not  a  religion  all  noise  and  excitement ;  not  a  religion 
put  on  now  and  then  like  a  Sunday  coat ;  but  a  good,  strong,  brave,  manly  religion — 
a  thing  that  will  stand  the  rough  handling  of  everyday  life.     Religion  is  not  a  tender 
hothouse  plant  that  must  be  grown  under  a  glass  case.     It  thrives  best  where  it  is 
blown  about  by  every  free  wind  under  heaven.      People  have  strange  notions  some- 
times about  it    '^liy  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  think  religion  is  only  to  make 
you  fit  to  die  !    Now  I  think  it  is  a  thing  to  make  you  fit  to  live.    Here  is  a  poor, 
hard-working  fellow,  exposed  every  day  to  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  temptations. 
His  companions  and  fellow-workmen  laugh  at  religion ;  he  finds  it  tremendously  hard 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink  ;  he  has  a  fierce  battle  with  the  unruly  lusts  of  the 
flesh.     And  some  one  comes  to  him  and  says,  '*  I  have  a  Gospel  for  you — ^good  news." 
"  Well,  what  is  it  ?    Let  us  hear  it."     "  My  friend,  you  may  die  to-night.     Are  you 
saved  ?  "     **  But,"  thinks  our  poor  friend,  **  that  is  all  very  well,  only  it  seems  to  me 
that  most  likely  I  have  got  to  live  to-morrow,  and  to  fight  my  battle,  and  get  through 
it  all  somehow."    He  does  not  think  so  much  about  dying.     That  seems  farther  off. 
At  any  rate  the  chances  are  he  has  got  to  live  first.     And  he  feels  he  would  like  a 
Gospel  which  should  tell  him  how  to  live  his  life  better.      What  I  want,  and  I  think 
we  are  pretty  much  alike,  is  something  to  live  by  ;  something  to  make  life  a  better  and 
brighter  thing  ;  something  to  make  me  brave,  manly,  earnest ;  something  to  give  me 
power  over  all  these  unruly  passions,  to  set  me  free  from  the  tyranny  of  all  these  old 
sins,  to  give  me  self-conquest  and  self-respect,  to  put  a  meaning  into  my  life,  to  give 
me  a  goal  to  aim  at,  to  make  me  happy  in  myself,  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  others. 
And  that  is  the  sort  of  religion  I  want  to  teach  and  preach.     I  am  sure  of  this,  that  a 
religion  which  makes  a  man  fit  to  live  makes  him  fit  to  die.      This  is  the  religion  of 
the  Bible.     I  know  how  men  scoff  at  the  Bible.     I  know  how  it  is  denounced  as  anti 
quated  and  unsuited  for  our  more  enlightened  days.     Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
holds  forth  a  religion  which  is  very  simple,  very  real,  very  honest,  very  practical ;  and 
if  there  is  one  book  in  the  world  which  denounces  oppression,  and  injustice,  and 
hypocris}',  and  covetousness,  the  very  things  which  you  men  most  rightly  lift  up  your 
voices  against,  it  is  that  old  Book  which  some  tell  us  is  worn  out.      Well,   men, 
let  me  remind  you  of   one  thing    more.      You  have  all  gained  power  in  these 
days.     For  your  own  sakes  I  am  glad  of  it.      Nothing    educates  like  responsi* 
biUty.    But  then  the  great  thing  is  to  use  power  wisely  and  well,  and,  above  all,  un- 
selfishly.    When  men  begin  to  ask — what  is  for  the  good  of  my  neighbour  as  well  as 
myself? — what  is  for  the  good  of  some  other  trade  as  well  as  my  own  ? — then  they  are 
beginning  to  be  true  men,  and  to  understand  something  of  that  unselfishness  which 
underlies  all  true  Christianity.     And  yet,  if  politics  are  good,  and  it  is  right  and  well 
for  a  man  to  think  and  form  his  opinions,  there  is  something  above  politics.      For 
politics  have  to  do  with  an  earthly  kingdom,  but  that  other  something  has  to  do  with 
a  heavenly. 
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The  discussions  in  tbe  Church  Congress  are  bringing  before  us  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest and  importance  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  meeting  at  all  calls  our  attention  to  one 
important  matter,  which  in  times  past  has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked.     Many  fidse 
ideas  have,  as  we  know,  been  prevalent  about  the  Church.     For  instance,  some  people 
have  thought  that  the  Church  was  merely  the  clergry,  and  that  the  clerpy  are  paid  out 
of  the  taxes.     As  to  this  last  idea,  I  hope  that  all  present  are  too  enlightened  to  en- 
tertain it,  and  know  that  it  is  an  utter  untruth.     I  hope  they  know  that  not  a  single 
penny  of  the  taxes  goes  to  pay  any  Bishop  or  clergyman,  except  only  those  cleigymen 
who  minister  to  our  soldiers  and  the  sailors  of  our  Navy,  whom  the  State  takes  from 
their  own  parishes,  and  for  whom  it  is  therefore  bound  to  provide  spiritual  ministra- 
tions.    The  other  idea,  that  the  Church  is  merely  the  clergy  is  equally  false,  but  was 
formerly  prevalent.     It  was  a  commqn  expression,  when  it  was  known  that  a  young 
man  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman,  to  say  that  he  was  "  going  into  the  Church. 
Now  I  strongly  object  to  that  expression,  because  the  young  man  was  in  the  Chnrch 
already  ;  just  as  we  all  are,  if  we  have  been  baptized.     And  the  Church  Congress  re- 
minds us  of  this,  for  laymen  and  laywomen  attend  it,  as  well  as  Bishops  and  clergy* 
But  being  in  the  Church  confers  on  us  all  high  privileges  and  great  responsibilities 
What  does  St.  Peter  say  about  those  who  were  members  of  the  Church  ?    He  calls 
them  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  so  that  all  Christians  by  virtue  of  baptism,  are 
priests — ^how  many  of  us  act  up  to  that  calling  ?    How  many  of  us  take  up  the 
privilege  of  the  priesthood  ?    We  have  heard  something  to-night  about  political  pri- 
vileges.    Let  us  remember  that  we  are  all,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spiritual  register,   and 
let  us  ask  ourselves  thb  question,  do  we  take  up  our  privileges,  and  exercise  our  votes 
— that  is  to  say,  do  we  exercise  our  priesthood  ?    I  deeply  regret  that  the  working 
class  do  not,  as  a  body,  publicly  take  up  their  priesthood  by  appearing  in  church  and 
taking  part  in  the  worship  of  God.     They  have  no  excuse  in  this  country  fur  not  doing 
so.     I  came  last  week  from  one  of  the  great  European  capitals,  Berlin,  where  I  heard 
that  there  were  at  the  present  day  pari^es  containing  80,000  people,  with  only  twa 
clergymen  and  two  churches  in  them.     That  w^  something  like  tne  state  of  L.ondon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     But,  thank  God,  He  has  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  Church  to  make  things  very  different  now  ;  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  in 
this  respect  for  working  men  in  this  country  not  going  to  church.    They  cannot  say 
that  there  is  no  accommodation  for  them.     We  have  already  heard  this  evening  some 
of  the  excuses  they  make  for  not  attending  ;  but  there  is  another  which  has  not  been 
alluded  to.    They  sometimes  say  or  think,  that  they  do  not  see  any  particular  good 
to  be  got  from  going  to  church ;  that  they  can  benefit  themselves  quite  as  much  by 
staying  at  home  or  going  elsewhere.     But  is  this  the  right  way  of  looking  at  going 
to  church  ?    Why  do  people  go  to  church  ?    We  go  there  for  several  purposes,  but 
chiefly  to  ofter  up  our  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God.    We  can  offer  up 
that  sacrifice  properly  nowhere  else,  and  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we  are  wanting  in  oar 
duty,  and  are  guilty  of  base  ingratitude  to  our  God  and  our  Redeemer.     But  some  may 
say,  **  I  can  thank  God  in  my  heart  at  home."    Can  you  properly  do  so?    Suppose 
anybody  was  to  send  me  a  £^0  note,  would  it  be  a  manly  thing  on  my  part  to  say, 
"  1  can  give  him  sufficient  thanks  in  my  heart  ?    I  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  going 
to  see  him,  or  even  of  writing  him  a  letter."    Suppose  I  were  to  tell  nobody  of  the 
kindness  my  friend  had  done  me.     Should  I  not  be  basely  ungrateful  ?    But,  perhsms 
some  of  you  may  say,  "  I  don't  see  that  God  has  been  particularly  good  to  me.    He 
has  not  given  me  the  blessings  of  life  which  other  people  have."    If  any  of  you  think 
that,  I  would  ask  you  this  question — Suppose  an  angel  was  to  come  into  this  hall  at 
the  present  moment,  and  holding  out  his  hands  were  to  say,  '*  In  one  hand  is  death, 
and  in  the  other  is  the  continuance  of  the  life  you  are  now  living  ;  take  your  choice," 
which  of  you  would  say  you  would  take  death  ?    Yet  is  not  the  hfe  you  are  now  living, 
toilsome  as  it  may  be,  sorrowful  as  it  may  be,  something  which  you  had  rather  not 
be  without,  and  for  which,  therefore,  you  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  gave 
it.     Of  course,  as  Christians  we  owe  a  still  greater  debt  of  gratitude  to  God  for  send- 
ing His  Son  to  reconcile  to  Himself  a  guilty  world,  for  giving  us  the  means  of  grace 
here  and  the  hope  of  glory  hereafter.     But  besides  the  exercise  of  our  priesthood  in 
church,  there  is  also  a  priesthood  to  be  exercised  at  home  ;  and  as  to  this  I  would  ask 
how  many  of  us  have  family  worship  at  home  ?    How  many  of  us  kneel  down  with 
our  wives  and  children  day  after  day,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  to  have  prayer  to  God 
together  ?    But  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should   not  ?    None,  unless  it  was  the 
reason  mentioned  this  evening,  that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  good  enough  for  it,  and 
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^oald  be  hjrpocrites  if  we  did  it.  Now,  it  is  true  that  we  should  be  hypocrites  if 
we  knelt  before  God,  and  did  not  intend  to  live  sis  wc  prayed.  But  we  are  not 
hypocrites  merely  beoiuse  we  fail  to  do  so.  Nobody's  life  is  up  to  the  exact  standard 
he  would  wish  to  attain  to  ;  but  we  can  save  ourselves  from  being  hypocrites  if  we 
wish,  by  resolving  and  endeavouring  to  live  good  lives.  And  the  very  act  of  prayer 
will  help  us  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  will.  And  family  prayer  will 
help  us  far  more  than  praying  by  ourselves.  Some,  however,  may  say  they  have  no 
idea  how  to  pray.  We,  of  the  Church  of  England,  cannot  honestly  make  this  ex- 
-cose.  ^  Our  Church  has  put  the  Prayer  Book  into  our  hands,  and  there  are  prayers  in 
it  which  can  be  used  on  every  day,  on  every  occasion  in  our  lives.  Let  us  go  home 
and  take  the  collect,  '*  Lighten  our  darkness ;  "  let  us  also  find  out  the  collect  for 
the  week ;  and  let  us  take  these  two  collects  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  we 
l«urn  to  use  the  Prayer  Book,  we  shall  find  out  in  it  other  suitable  prayers ;  we  shall 
discover  in  it  a  store  of  wealth  to  aid  our  devotions  ;  and  if  we  find  that  the  exact 
thing  we  want  is  not  there,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  find  words  of  our  own.  At  any 
rate,  let  us  begin  to-night,  and  before  going  to  bed  kneel  down  with  our  wives  to  ask 
God's  blessing  and  thank  Him  for  His  mercies  ;  and  let  us  continue  this  practice 
•every  day  of  our  lives.     It  will  bring  a  blessing  on  ourselves  and  on  our  families. 
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My  Lord  Bishop,  my  friends  of  the  two  millions.  We  have  heard  so  many  good 
speeches  that  I  have  been  wondering  what  would  be  left  for  me  to  say.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  still  one  thought  which  the  very  presence  of  your 
Bishop  suggests,  and  that  is  the  sun-shiny  side  of  religion.  In  London,  if  we  have 
a  gloomy  or  heavy  meeting,  when  we  see  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  come  in,  we  know  we 
shall  have  some  relief.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  religion  set  before  us  by  the 
Bishop,  and  by  the  Church,  of  which  the  Bishop  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  chief 
pastors,  is  a  religion  to  put  sunshine  into  our  daily  lives,  that  I  recommend  it  to  you 
for  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  your  families.  "We  all  need  it  in  the  grinding  toil 
which  is  our  constant  lot,  and  when  we  are  putting  almost  seven  day's  work  into  the 
week  of  a  large  number  of  men,  we  need  something  to  lighten  and  brighten  our 
lives.  I  know  there  are  numbers  of  men  in  London  who,  when  I  arrive  by  the  train 
at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  will  be  starting  on  their  omnibuses  from  which 
they  will  not  get  down  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  know  personally  men  like 
these  who  work  not  only  all  the  week,  but  on  Sundays  too.  For  men  who  are  thus 
made  absolute  slaves  we  need  something  to  lighten  and  brighten  their  lives,  and  that 
something  is  to  be  found  in  the  religion  which  the  Church  of  England  teaches,  and 
which  is  our  noblest  heritage.  People  wonder  why  working  men  do  not  go  to 
church.  I  believe  one  reason  is  that  the  churches  are  not  half  bright  enough,  and 
half  cheery  enough.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  clergy  who'  are  on  this  platform,  on 
behalf  of  a  considerable  number  of  working  men  whom  I  know  right  well,  that  what 
they  want  in  the  churches  is  more  brightness,  more  that  they  can  take  part  in,  more 
music  they  can  join  in,  more  hymns  they  can  sing,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  their  own 
handiwork  in  making  the  churches  more  bright.  I  will  tell  what  I  shall  be  doing 
next  Sunday.  We  shall  have  in  a  Mission -room,  in  London,  a  harvest  thanksgiving 
service,  and  that  Mission-room  will  look  like  what  Dr.  Watts  would  call  **a  little 
heaven  below,"  and  no  gammon  about  it.  And  where  do  you  suppose  the  com,  and 
the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  will  come  from  ?  My  friends,  the  working  men  who  meet 
in  that  room  will  be  getting  up  this  week  from  the  homes  where  they  lived  as  children, 
the  flowers  and  fruit  to  make  glad  their  own  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  their  wives.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  working  man  does  not  like  the  church.  Give  him 
what  he  wants  in  the  church,  and  he  will,  I  believe,  be  as  ready  and  as  capable  of 
loving  it  as  any  other  man  is.  But  I  would  beg  you  to  remember,  if  any  fault  is  to 
be  found  with  the  arrangement  of  the  church,  a  large  measure  of  the  fault  lies  with 
yourselves.  When  you  are  enrolled  in  the  constituenqes  by  those  two  million  votes, 
if  things  do  not  go  right,  whose  fault  will  it  be  then  ?  It  will  be  your  own.  If  in 
the  Church  of  England  things  have  not  in  the  past  gone  exactly  as  they  should,  whose 
£ault  has  it  been  ?  The  fault  of  the  laymen  of^  the  Church  of  England,  of  whom  you 
working  men  form  no  inconsiderable  or  unimportant  part.  If  you  will  only  go  to 
the  churches  and  claim  your  rights  on  the  floors  of  the  parish  churches — if  you  will 
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only  go  forward,  not  in  any  spirit  of  antagonism,  but  in  a  respectful  and  friendly 
manner,  as  man  to  man  should  always  act,  and  say,  **  I  claim  my  seat  as  an  English- 
man's  right,  and  as  a  Churchman's  right,  I  do  not  know  any  churchwarden  who 
would  dare  refuse  it.  I  remember  a  famous  beadle  sit  a  London  church,  who  wore 
a  black  gown,  and  had — well  I  will  say,  a  ponderous  obesity,  which  he  supported 
against  the  font  until  the  bell  ceased,  and  his  duty  of  seating  the  pew-renters  l^e^n, 
had  a  curious  encounter  with  a  lady  who  was  somewhat  demoratic  in  her  opinions. 
She  walked  into  church*,  and  seeing  plenty  of  room  she  went  into  a  seat.  The  old 
man,  who  was  standing  by  the  font  behind,  watched  her  as  a  cat  would  watch  a 
mouse.     He  let  her  take  her  seat,  and  he  let  her  kneel  down,  and  say  her  little 

f)rayer.  Then  he  went  to  her  and  said,  "Pia)',  madam,  who  pewed  you?"  The 
ady  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  replied,  *' As  you  did  not  pew  me,  I  pewed  my- 
self." Now,  my  advice  to  you,  my  brothers  is,  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday,  and 
**  pew  yourselves."  If  I  know  anything  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  English  clergy 
are  made,  they  will  be  the  first  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  service  and  shake  you  by 
the  hand,  and  say,  "  Pew  yourselves  again."  You  must  stand  up  for  your  common 
privileges  as  members  of  this  grand  old  Church  of  England  ;  il  is  the  Englishman *s 
right,  his  heritage,  and  his  home.  It  is  his  own  place,  it  is  a  thing  which  ne  should 
never  allow  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  it  is  a  thing  to  be  used  very  much  better  than  it 
has  l)een  used.  The  working  man  ought  to  use  it  better  in  the  future,  than  he  has 
used  it  in  the  past.  Never  go  alone,  but  do  a  blessed  thing  for  yourselves  and  others, 
by  taking  some  one  with  you.  Cook  the  Sunday's  dinner  yourselves  sometimes,  and 
make  it  a  turn  and  turn  about  arrangement  with  your  wives.  Before  I  leave  you,  let  me 
say,  I  pray  that  God  will  bless  every  man  in  this  room  to-night ;  I  hope  we  shall  all 
go  out  resolved  to  live  lives  worthy  of  the  grand  name  of  Churchmen,  and  strive  to 
give  reality  to  the  term,  and  to  bring  in  others  to  enjoy  a  greater  blessing  after  this 
Church  Congress  than  they  have  hitherto  shared. 


Alderman  F.  P.  DiXON,  Esq.,  the  Worshipful  Mayor  of 

Carlisle. 

My  Lord  Bishop  and  gentlemen,  when  I  entered  this  hall  to-night,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  I  would  ht  here  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a  listener.  Still,  I  am 
glad  that  your  lordship  has  kindly  given  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  very  few  words 
at  this  the  largest  meeting  that  has  ever  assemblea  in  one  building  in  Carlisle.  When  I 
first  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  for  the  working  men  of  Carlisle  during  the 
Church  Congress,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  and  buy  a  ticket  for  it ;  for  I  felt  that 
though  through  my  numerous  public  engagements  I  would  be  able  to  attend  only  a 
few  of  the  Congress  meetings,  this  was  one  which  I  ought  and  must  attend  as  Mayor 
of  this  City,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  amply  repaid  for  coming  here  to-night,  for  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  most  admirable  addresses  from  the  Archbishop,  our  own  good 
Bishop,  and  many  others,  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  largest  body 
of  working  men  ever  assembled  together  in  Carlisle.  I  would  just  like  to  add  one 
thing.  The  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  have  both  alluded  to  the 
desirability  of  keeping  this  hall.  I  may  say  that  preliminary  steps  are  already  being 
taken  for  that  purpose,  and  this  hall  will  certainly  be  kept  as  it  is  until  we  obtain  the 

Permanent  building  which  is  so  much  wanted  in  Carlisle  for  these  great  mass  meetings, 
can  hardly  find  words  to  tell  how  pleased  I  am  that  the  working  men  of  Carlisle 
have  responded  so  well  and  so  heartily  to  the  invitation  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
Congress,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as  satisfactory  to  your  lordship  as  it  is  to  myself.     I  ask 
you  now  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  cheers  were  accordingly  given  with  great  heartiness. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

This  has  been  an  exceedingly  happy  evening  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  the  same 
to  you.  I  always  feel  that  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  is  being  brought  in  contact 
one  with  another.  Sometimes  when  I  come  down  by  one  of  those  wonderful  trains 
from  Euston,  which  starts  at  ten  o'clock  and  arrives  at  Carlisle  Station  just  as  the 
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dock  points  to  twenty-two  minutes  past  Bve,  I  think  "  What  a  lot  of  fellows  have  been 
employed  in  taking  care  of  me  to-day  ;  "  and  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  engineer  and 
stoker  and  shake  hands  with  them  and  say  '*  My  good  fellows,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  yon  for  all  you  have  done  to  me  to-day.*'  Not  being  able  to  do  that,  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  mass  of  working  men  such 
as  we  have  here  this  evening.  You  have  had  some  good  advice,  some  very  plain 
speaking,  and  you  have  listened  to  it  all  like  men.  You  seem  to  have  enjoyed  it.  I 
luive  not  observed  the  smallest  indication  of  your  being  weary,  and  not  one  single  sound 
in  this  magnificent  meeting  which  indicated  that  any  man  of  you  was  anything  but 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  said  to  you.  lliat  being  the  case,  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
go  home  the  better  for  it.  Go  home  and  tell  your  wives  and  daughters  what  a  good 
evening  you  have  had,  and  tell  them  that  on  Saturday  evening  we  will  do  as  much  for 
them.  I  think  \L  has  been  a  great  fault  of  former  Congresses  that  we  have  seen  so 
little  of  the  women.  We  shall  have  women  here  on  Saturday  evening.  I  never  yet 
addressed  four  thousand  women,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  do  not  feel  quite  comfortable. 
I  know  what  it  is  at  home,  you  know.  Sometimes  a  man  feels  that  his  own  missus  is 
more  than  he  can  manage,  and  when  he  comes  to  have  to  deal  with  four  thousand  of 
them  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  indeed.  However,  all  has  gone  on  to-night  most 
agreeably  and  most  satisfactorily,  and  I  say  now  from  my  heart  "  God  bless  you,  my 
^od  fellows."  Go  home  and  have  a  good  night,  and  I  hope  you  will  awake  in  tlie 
morning  better  and  happier  than  you  did  this  morning. 


OVERFLOW    MEETING 

HELD  IN 

ST.  PAUnS  CHURCH, 

Wednesday    Evening,    October    ist,    1S84. 


The  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  EMERY  in  the  Chair. 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Chairman. 


Before  we  begin  this  meeting  I  must  remind  you  that  we  are  in  a  holy  House  of  God. 
I  am  very  sorry  we  could  not  get  you  all  into  the  Congress  Hall.  The  proceedings 
will  be  commenced  with  prayer  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn  or  two,  after  wnich  I  hope 
we  shall  hear  some  good  addresses  from  some  of  our  friends  here. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bedford 

Spoke  first,  delivering  substantially  the  speech  reported  in  the  other  meeting. 


Captain  Seton  Churchill. 


Christian  friends,  it  does  one's  heart  good,  I  think,  to  hear  such  an  earnest, 
devoted  appeal  from  a  Bishop  of  our  Church  as  we  have  just  heard.  I  had  intended 
to  take  another  text  to  speak  on,  but  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  on  the 
lines  the  Bishop  has  left  us  with.  He  has  spoken  on  the  responsibility  of  man.  He 
has  shown  us  that  the  truth  alone  is  able  to  make  us  free.     He  has  pointed  out 
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the  two  paths  that  lie  before  us.  The  one  leads  to  truth,  liberty,  and  freedom,  while 
the  other  leads  to  error,  impurity,  and  a  slavish  obedience  to  the  passions  and 
appetites  of  the  lower  animal  nature.  Now,  dear  friends,  you  remember  that  grand 
old  soldier,  Joshua,  who  had  led  the  children  of  Israel  so  long,  just  before  he 
departed,  said,  **  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve."  He  threw  on  man,  he 
threw  on  those  around  him,  the  responsibility  of  choice.  Now  this  is  a  great  mystery, 
but  it  is  a  mysteiy  we  come  face  to  face  with  every  day  of  life.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  to  recognise  God^s  sovereignty,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  recognise 
human  responsibility.  *'  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.*'  Man  is  the  only 
living  creature,  the  only  creature  that  has  ever  been  created  by  God,  that  has  the 
power  of  choice.  This  was  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  that  great  thinker, 
Voltaire,  in  the  arguments  he  brought  against  Christianity.  It  was  wonderfnl,  he 
said,  to  think  of  roan,  a  little  creature  hardly  five  feet  high  on  an  average,  or  taking 
Englishmen  at  a  higher  average,  say,  sij^fect — which  he  is  not — it  is  wonderful  when 
we  see  the  vast  universe  around  us,  the  great  planets  moving  in  fixed  laws,  when  we 
see  the  terrific  storms  of  the  mighty  ocean,  when  we  see  all  the  great  powers  and 
forces  of  nature  moving,  it  is  the  most  marvellous  thing  to  think  that  God  should 
have  exercised  His  sovereignty  in  this  way  and  chosen  us  poor,  insignificant  creatures, 
compared  with  the  vast  universe  around  us,  to  throw  on  us  the  responsibility,  and  to 
give  us  the  power  of  choice.  **  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.**  Now  when 
we  look  around  us  we  find,  when  we  look  at  the  different  forms  of  creation — take  the 
lowest  forms  of  creation,  the  siere  inanimate  things,  the  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
diamonds,  the  flints  on  the  road — these  things  have  no  power  of  choice.  We  do 
not  blame  the  flints  because  they  are  not  diamonds.  These  things  are  exactly  as  they 
were  created.  And  when  we  come  to  the  higher  form  of  creation,  the  first  form  of  life, 
which  is  vegetable  life,  there  again  we  see  exactly  the  same  thing.  We  see  certain 
things  that  arc  sweet  and  some  bitter,  some  poison,  some  tonics  to  the  human  system, 
and  so  on  ;  but  we  do  not  bUme  that  which  is  poison  for  not  being  a  tonic  We  do 
not  blame  that  which  is  bitter  for  not  being  sweet.  We  recognise  the  fact  that  these 
things  have  no  responsibility  of  choice.  When  we  come  to  the  higher  form  of 
creation  still,  the  animal  creation,  there  is  the  same  thing.  We  do  not  praise  the 
sheep  for  not  attacking  us  as  we  walk  through  the  fields  ;  we  do  not  get  in  the  way 
of  tigers  and  lions,  and  blame  them  for  not  being  gentle  and  docile.  No ;  we  re- 
cognise that  such  is  their  nature.  But  man  alone,  the  next  highest  form  of  creation, 
a  form  of  animal,  but  still  a  higher  form,  a  higher  development ;  man  alone  is  the 
only  creature  God  has  created  with  the  power  of  choice,  with  the  power  of  responsi- 
bility. And  so,  dear  friends,  it  becomes  a  most  terrible  responsibility  that  is  thrown 
on  us  to  choose  between  what  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  has  so  ably  and  grandly  depicted, 
truth  on  the  one  side  and  impurity  and  vice  and  sin  on  the  other  side.  "  Choose  ye 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve."  Now  what  is  the  great  reason  why  so  many  arc 
utterly  apathetic  and  indifferent  about  religion  ?  I  presume  it  is  because  men  really  do 
not  believe.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  poor  girl  once,  she  had  just  come  out  in  the 
gay  and  bright  and  fashionable  world.  She  had  gone  to  her  first  ball,  and  there  she 
fell  down  and  burst  a  blood-vessel.  She  was  carried  home,  and  placed  on  what 
turned  out  to  be  her  death-bed.  The  doctor  was  sent  for.  He  examined  her,  and 
saw  there  was  no  hope,  and  he  went  to  the  poor  father,  and  said,  "  Do  tell  your  child 
to  prepare  for  the  great  change  that  is  coming.*'  And  the  poor  father,  and  I  dare  say 
there  are  fathers  here,  and  you  know  exactly  what  your  feelings  would  be ;  the  poor 
father  said,  '*  No  ;  I  cannot  tell  her.  She  is  my  only  child.  I  love  her  too  dearly. 
Oh,  doctor,  save  her,  save  her  !  '*  And  the  poor  doctor  then  went  to  the  mother,  and 
he  said  the  same  thing,  and  he  received  a  similar  reply.  And  so  the  kind  hearted 
man,  impelled  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  went  to  the  poor  girl,  and  he  told  her  that 
her  end  had  come,  and  he  urged  her  to  prepare  to  meet  her  God.  And  the  poor  girl 
shrieked  out  in  all  the  agony  of  despair,  '*  Oh,  doctor,  save  me,  save  me !  I  cannot 
die.**  She  saw  her  mother  passing,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  mother,  you  have  taught  me  to 
live  ;  but  you  have  never  taught  me  to  die  !  **  and  so  the  poor  girl  passed  away.  Now, 
dear  friends,  are  there  not  hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  going  on  like  that,  learning  to  live,  rising  up 
early,  going  to  bed  late,  eating  the  bread  of  toil,  care,  and  anxiety,  and  what  for  ? 
Learning  to  live.  '*  Oh,  mother,  you  have  taught  me  to  live  ;  but  you  have  ntoer 
taught  me  to  die  I  *'  Dear  friends,  is  it  not  that  there  is  a  lurking  infidelity  in  human 
nature.  *'  You  have  never  taught  me  to  die."  Oh,  how  many  of  us  there  are  1  Well 
might  our  Saviour  say,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  It  is  not  so 
in  secular  things.     We  know  that  in  secular  things,  if  a  man  is  in  danger  be  is 
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intensely  in  earnest.  When  I  was  out  in  India,  my  old  colonel,  who  had  been  all 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny,  told  me  a  terrible  story.  He  said:  '*At  the  siege  of 
Lucknow,  if  you  remember,  Havelock's  army  had  to  march  out  to  join  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  do  so  at  dead  of  night.  Everyone 
was  warned  to  be  ready.  One  man  fell  asleep,  and  he  slept  very  soundly.  He  woke 
up  and  suddenly  remembered  the  order  given  the  previous  night.  He  looked  round 
him  and  there  was  not  a  single  soul  near.  He  jumped  up,  and  ran  from  one  place  to 
another,  from  the  quarter  guard  to  the  advance  guard,  from  one  part  of  the  building 
to  another,  and  he  found  that  everyone  had  gone.  Then  he  realised  his  danger  ; 
he  realised  that  he,  a  single  Englishman,  a  single  unbeliever,  an  infidel,  as  the  English 
were  called,  was  in  the  midst  of  that  vast  host  of  bloodthirsty  sepoys,  who  had  already 
destroyed  not  only  men,  but  women  and  children.  Imagine  that  man's  position  for 
one  moment,  imagine  the  intense  anxiety  his  mind  would  be  in.  He  then  and  there 
ran  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  after  our  own  army,  which  had  retreated,  and  he  joined 
them.  But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  strain  on  his  mind  was  so  great  that  he 
joined  his  regiment  a  lunatic.  The  strain  on  the  mind  was  such  that  it  had  given 
way,  the  mental  strain  was  too  great.  I  merely  mention  that  as  an  illustration. 
Does  not  that  give  us  a  faint  idea  of  man's  realisation  of  danger  in  temporal  things  ? 
Oh  !  would  to  God  that  we  were  enabled  to  arouse  every  one  in  this  church  to-night 
to  realise  exactly  the  same  in  regard  to  spiritual  things.  But  there  are  many  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  future ;  they  do  not  believe  in  God,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell.  I 
remember  hearing  an  infidel,  who  looked  around  him  at  a  dinner  table  and  said,  in 
a  boastful  way,  "  I  suppose  I  am  the  only  living  creature  in  this  room  that  does  not 
believe  in  a  God."  **  No,"  said  the  lady  at  the  end  of  the  table ;  **  you  are  not  the 
only  living  creatures  ;  there  is  my  dog  on  the  hearthnig,  he  does  not  believe  in  a  God. 
You  have  got  one  companion,  at  all  events."  But,  dear  friends,  is  it  not  a  terrible 
thing  to  think  that  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  should  so  fall,  so  sink  down,  so 
lose  the  image  of  that  God,  that  he  should  lose  the  way,  retrogade,  go  back  again 
to  the  animal.  Let  us  educate  a  monkey  as  much  as  we  like,  but  we  will  never  teach 
a  monkey  to  pray.  You  may  educate  a  dog  or  a  horse,  but  they  are  never  any  better 
than  a  circus  horse  or  a  sporting  hound.  Man,  though  an  animal,  is  a  higher  form 
of  creation.  Man  alone  has  the  responsibility  of  choosing  between  time  and  eternity. 
Man  alone  has  the  power  of  choice.  Man  alone  is  called  upon  to  choose  whom  he  will 
serve.  *'  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve."  It  is  most  terrible  to  look  around 
and  see  how  many  there  are  who  choose  amiss.  There  is  a  law  of  nature  called  force 
of  gravity.  We  know  it  practically.  If  we  drop  a  cricket  ball  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  if  you  go  to  the  top  of  a  scaffolding  and  put  both  your  feet  one  inch  over  you 
are  a  mangled  corpse.  There  is  another  law,  of  which  that  is  an  analogy,  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  that  is  sin,  the  fallen  nature  of  man.  We  have  left  undone, 
as  our  Prayer  Book  says,  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have 
done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  The  whole  of  God's  law  brings 
us  in  guilty  before  God.  An  officer  out  in  India  said  to  me,  '*  I  am  not  a  sinner. 
No ;  I  am  not  a  sinner-  Why  don't  you  go  and  speak  to  the  men  in  the  company,  in 
the  regiment  ?  Speak  to  the  drunkard  ;  why  speak  to  me  ?  I  don't  go  in  for  the 
gross  forms  of  sin."  A  man  may  not  go  in  for  gross  forms  of  sin,  and  yet  l)e  a 
sinner  for  all  that.  In  fact,  we  are  all  sinners.  We  have  all  left  undone  those  things 
which  we  ought  to  have  done.  I  pointed  him  to  the  Communion  service  and  asked, 
"  Did  you  ever  notice  this  expression  where  we  have  confessed  that  *  we  have 
sinned  against  God  in  thought ^  word,  and  deed.'  Admitted  that  you  have  not  sinned 
in  deed — I  doubt  it.  Admitted  that  you  have  not  sinned  in  word.  But  leave  alone 
the  impure  action,  leave  alone  the  foul  word,  what  about  that  cage  of  unclean  birds  in 
the  heart  ?  What  about  those  sinful  thoughts,  those  sinful  desires  ?  "  Ah  1  dear 
friends,  I  maintain  there  is  not  one  here  to-night  in  this  church  who  dare  write  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  last  year,  one  single  year  of  your  lifetime.  I  dare  not  do  it  ; 
and  I  defy  any  one  here  to  write  each  secret  thought  of  their  heart.  No,  w«  know 
we  dare  not  do  it.  But,  dear  brethren,  let  us  remember  that  the  sins  for  many  years 
have  been  recorded  by  God,  and  nought  but  His  most  precious  blood  can  cleanse  that 
stain  away.  How  might  God  have  treated  us  ?  He  might  have  cut  us  off  Ipng  ago. 
If  any  soldier  in  the  British  army  to-day  treated  his  colonel,  or  the  powers  that  be, 
as  we  treat  our  God,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he  would  soon  have  to  pay  the 
penalty.  We  know  it,  and  yet,  dear  friends,  we  continue  leaving  undone  those  things 
that  we  ought  to  do,  and  doing  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  The 
Apostle  tells  us,  **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Now,  before  I  say  how  God  has  treated  us,  let  us 
just  suppose  bow  He  might  have  treated  us.     There  is  a  story  told  of  that  Roman 
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Consul  Brutus.    There  was  a  rebellion  in  Rome,  a  rebellion  of   young  men,  and 
Brutus  said  every  young  man  found  guilty  should  be  sentenced  to  death.     Many  were 
so  dealt  with  ;  but,  by  and  bye,  his  own  son  was  implicated,  and  brought  up  before 
the  bar  of  his  father.     You  may  imagine  the  father's  feelings  when  his  son  was 
brought  up,  how  he  would  long  to  get  him  off  by  some  flaw  in  the  evidence  by  which 
the  son  might  escape.     No  ;  the  case  was  proved  so  clearly  that  there  was  no  flaw  in 
the  evidence,  and  that  terrible  struggle  went  on  in  the  father's  breast,  between  justice 
on  the  one  side,  and  love,  parental  aflection,  and  mercy  on  the  other.     He  might 
have  said  to  himself :  "  Well,  I  will  let  him  off";  but  if  I  let  him  off  what  will  those 
parents  say  whose  sons  have  already  paid  the  penalty  ?    Oh,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  be  a 
stem,  righteous  judge  when  the  lives  of  other  people's  sons  are  at  stake  ;  but  now  let 
us  see  which  will  be  the  supreme  judgment  and  mercy.'*    And  the  poor  father,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  sentenced  his  boy  to  death.     That  is  how  God  might  have  treated 
us.     He  might  have  dealt  with  us  in  stern  justice.    He  might  have  made  us  pay  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law.     But  no,  my  friends,  that  is  not  how  he  has  treated  us. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  the  great  Napoleon.     A  poor  woman  came  to  him  and  said, 
*'  They  have  sentenced  my  husband  to  death  " ;  and  she  begged  him  to  let  him  off. 
Napoleon  said  he  would  enquire  into  the  case.     When  the  poor  woman  came  back  he 
said  :  "  I  have  enquired  into  the  case,  and  I  find  it  is  only  just  that  he  should  die. 
He  has  broken  the  law,  and  the  court-martial  justly  sentenced  him  to  be  shot."    The 
poor  woman  fell  down  at  the  emperor's  feet  and  said  :  "  I  do  not  plead  for  justice  ; 
I  ask  for  mercy — I  plead  for  mercy."    Now,  dear  friends,  that  is  how  God  has  dealt 
with  us.     God  might  have  cut  us  off,  might  have  made  us  pay  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law  long,  long  ago,  for  we  have  again  and  again  left  undone  those  things  that  we 
ought  to  have  done,  and  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  God 
dealt  with  us  right  royally  in  love.     **  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  liim  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life."    That  is  how  God  has  dealt  with  us.     He  has  dealt  with  us  in  mercy  ;  He  has 
dealt  with  us  as  a  royal  giver,  as  the  giver  of  a  royal  bounty.     He  comes,  and  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  he  pleads  wiih  us,  knocks  at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  and  asks  if  we  will 
accept  His  gift.     **  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  '*    Do  you 
know  any  other  means  of  escape  ?    If  you  don't,  how  will  you  escape  if  you  neglect 
this  salvation?     *'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  said  that  Philippian  jailor.     What 
was  the  answer  ? — **  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Now,  dear  friends,  this  belief  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  belief.     For  instance,  to  believe 
that  Alexander,  that  Napoleon  lived  does  not  affect  my  life  in  the  least  bit,  but  this 
faith  in  Christ  is  a  living  principle  that  completely  changes  the  heart.    The  whole 
nature  of  man  is  changed.     That  is  what  we  call  conversion.     There  is  a  new  power. 
The  force  of  gravity  draws  everything  down,  and  if  we  see  a  poor  fellow  fall  into  the 
water,  and  he  cannot  swim,  we  know  he  will  be  drowned  if  left  to  himself.     How  can 
he  escape?    He  cannot.     There  is  no  means  unless  he  can  swim,  and  if  he  is  out  at 
sea  there  is  no  means  of  escape.     God  does  not  upset  that  law.     He  still  acts  on  law, 
but  he  brings  in  another  law.     Vou  place  a  life- belt  round  the  man,  or  throw  him  a 
lifebuoy  ;  the  man  seizes  it,  another  law  is  brought  to  bear,  and  it  saves  him.     So  it  is 
in  the  spiritual  kingdom.     The  law  of  sin  will  bring  him  death.     The  law  of  sin,  like 
the  force  of  gravity,  has  dragged  us  all  down.     We  are  all  sinners,  poor  creatures  ;  we 
know  what  temptation  is.     I  suppose  each  one  of  us  know  the  terrible  powder  of 
temptation,  and  we  know  that  the  law  of  sin  will  yet  drag  us  lower  still.     But  there  is 
another  law,  and  that  is  the  law  of  Divine  love,  the  attractive  power  of  the  cross,  that 
magnetic  power  which  our  Saviour  described  :  *•  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me.'     But,  dear  friends,  there  is  a  Divine  power  at  work,  and  that  is  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  changing  the  heart,  drawing  up  men's  affections  to  Himself  exactly 
the  same  as  a  magnet.    Take  a  magnet  charged  with  magnetism,  and  it  will  attract  a 
needle  and  other  things ;  charge  them  with  it,  and  in  their  turn  they  become  magnets. 
So  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  changes  the  individual's 
spirit,  draws  him  to  Christ ;  having  Christ  he  has  the  power,  he  has  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  he  can  go  forth.     He  has  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  contend  with  sin  within 
his  heart,  to  lift  him  up  to  counteract  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  and  he  also  has  the 
power  of  going  forth  in  the  world  able  to  say  :  **  Come  see  a  man  who  hath  taught 
me  all  things  that  ever  I  knew."    May  God  grant  that  every  soul  in  this  church 
to-night  may  be  enabled  to  close  with  that  offer  of  mercy  ere  it  is  too  late,  and  hence- 
forth to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ideal  man,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  all  the 
praise  now  and  for  evermore. 
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The  Rev.  H.  Temple,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon,  and  Rector  of 

Oswaldkirk. 

You  have  heard,  my  dear  friends,  this  evening,  someihing  like  an  episcopal  sermon  ; 
you  have  also  heard  a  powerful  lay  sermon,  and  in  rising  up  as  a  simple  presbyter  of 
tbe  Church  of  England,  I  do  not  propose  to  address  to  you  a  sei-mon  at  all.  AVhen  I 
say  that,  let  me  say  plainly,  I  shall  not  forget  that  I  am  in  a  church.  I  shall  not 
speak  here  with  anything  like  flippancy  ;  I  shall  not,  God  helping  me,  speak  even  as 
I  might,  perhaps,  not  improperly  speak  if  I  were  addressing  you  in  the* adjoining 
Congress  Hall,  but  at  the  same  time  I  shall  try  to  speak  to  you  heart  to  heart,  avoid- 
ing anything  that  may  raise  a  laugh  on  the  one  hand,  or  anything  that  might  make 
you  think  I  was  preaching  to  you,  on  the  other.  Now  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  we 
who  are  here  to  represent  the  Church  Congress  to-night,  take  your  presence  here,  and 
the  presence  of  thpse  who  are  in  the  Congress  Hall,  as  meaning  a  hearty  welcome  to 
ourselves,  and  we  thank  you  for  that  welcome  very  earnestly  indeed.  We  have  been 
welcomed  here,  first  of  all,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  we  have  also  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Carlisle  ;  and  it  seemed,  I  suppose,  to  be 
fitting,  and  you  have  treated  it  as  fitting  that  you,  representing  the  working  men  of 
Carlisle,  should  give  the  Church  Congress  a  welcome  among  yourselves  here  to-night. 
In  that  sense  we  take  it.  We  return  it  to  you  with  all  our  hearts,  wishing  you  all, 
every  one  of  you,  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Now  you  know  I  am  speaking 
here  and  I  am  not  using  any  cant  about  it  to  working  men.  All  Christian  men  are 
bound  to  work  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  there  are  some  who  are  also  bound  to  work 
from  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  because  God  has  so  placed  them  that  if  they 
do  not  work  they  would  necessarily  starve  ;  and  I  take  it  that  persons  of  that  class 
are  what  are  ordinarily  meant  by  the  working  men  among  us.  I  have  lived  myself  a 
great  deal  among  such  working  men.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  to  them  ;  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  them,  and  to  know  their  difhculties.  I  do  not  know 
that  those  to  whom  I  am  talking  now  are  all  of  them  Churchmen — I  suppose  not,  at 
any  rate,  tickets,  I  suppose  have  been  circulated  among  you,  perhaps,  by  the  Congress 
Secretaries,  or  by  the  clergy  of  your  respective  parishes,  and  you  are  considered  to  be 
people  who  represent  the  working  men  and  persons  of  such  a  class  as  take  an  interest 
in  Church  Congress  work.  I  suppose  that  the  interest  which  working  men  take  in 
the  Church  Congress  must  vary  a  little  in  accordance  with  the  view^they  take  of  what 
the  proper  faith  and  duty  of  a  working  man  is.  Now  I  have  found,  both  in  town 
and  country,  many,  many  very  deep,  earnest,  sincere.  Christians  among  working  men. 
In  no  class  have  I  found  more ;  in  no  class  are  there  persons  whom  I  more  deeply 
respect,  but  I  have  found  a  very  large  number  whom  I  do  not  slander  in  the  least  if  I 
say  that  their  creed  and  their  thoughts  of  duty  are  something  like  this  : — 

**  One  God  revere,  no  devil  fear. 
Pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 
And  do  your  duty  all  round." 

That,  I  think,  represents  the  creed  of  many,  and  also  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility which  lives  in  the  hearts  of  many.  I  know  a  great  many  who  would  tell  me  it 
is  so  with  themselves.  They  tell  it  me  frankly  enough.  And  those  words  rightly 
interpreted,  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  take  exception  to.  Of  course  it  is  right 
that  we  should  revere  one  God ;  if  that  does  not  mean  that  in  accepting  th^  one 
God  we  deny  the  Saviour  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  course  we  are  right  not  to  fear 
any  devil,  if  we  mean  that  our  fear  of  God  expels  all  fear  of  the  devil ;  and  it  is 
right  that  we  should  pay  our  debts,  our  20s.  in  the  pound  ;  and  if  we  remember  that 
oar  duty  to  God  is  a  part  of  our  duty,  just  as  much  as  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  is  a 
part  of  our  duty,  no  better  motto  could  any  honest  citizen  take  for  himself  than  that 
— "  Do  your  duty  all  round."  But  then,  I  have  seen  those  very  ideas  which  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  true  sense  of,  perverted.  I  have  seen  them  perverted  in  this  kind  of 
way.  I  believe  you  will  find  what  I  am  saying  in  some  of  tne  secularist  publications 
of  the  day.  They  interpret  them  to  mean  something  like  this.  First  of  all  I  will 
begin  with  that,  **  No  devil  fear."  Well,  they  mean  by  that,  that  there  is  no  devil  to 
fear ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  But  just  let  me  say  to  you  a  single  word  about 
this.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  begin  with  the  devil ;  let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  end 
with  him.  To  my  mind,  the  existence  of  the  devil,  which  I  thoroughly  believe  in, 
and  which  the  Word  of  God  is  full  of,  you  will  hardly  believe  me,  I  expect,  when  I 
say  it,  until  you  hear  some  explanation,  is  an  inexpressible  comfort.  The  existence  of 
the  devil,  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  devil,  the  enemy  of  the  souls  of  men,  going 
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about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  is,  I  think,  to  a  thoughtful  man,  not  so  much 
something  to  fear  as  it  is  something  to  comfort  him,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.     You 
know  if  there  is  no  devil,  we  have  not  got  rid  of  the  devilish.     If  there  is  not  one 
devil  it  may  be  there  are  a  great  many  devils,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  when  I  look  at 
my  own  heart — and  I  think  that  any  of  you  may  think  the  same  if  you  look  into  your 
own  hearts — when  I  look  into  my  own  heart  and  see  what  is  there,  when  I  know  how 
temptation  tempts  me,  and  what  it  costs  me  to  resist  it,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  expel 
the  evil  thought  and  prevent  it  ripening  into  an  evil  word,  or  into  an  evil  action  ; 
when  I  observe  and  know  all  this  and  feel  it,  why,  if  there  is  no  devil  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  the  devil  is  myself.     And  what  are  my  hopes  for  the  future  if  that  is 
so  ?    But  if  I  can  feel  as  our  Lord  said  with  respect  to  the  parable  of  the  tares — *'  An 
enemy  hath  done  this,"  if  I  can  feel  that  there  is  some  one  outside  knocking  at  the 
door  of  my  heart  with  wicked  intentions,  and  wishing  to  be  let  in,  and  when  I  have  a 
Gospel  that  tells  me  I  have  the  power  to  keep  him  out,  or  if  I  open  the  door  the  least 
bit  I  have  the  power  to  bang  it  in  his  face,  put  him  out  and  tell  him  to  stay  there,  and 
know  that  if  I  use  the  strength  obtainable  from  heaven  he  cannot  get  in ;  if  I  feel 
that  that  enemy  of  mine  is  the  enemy  also  of  my  Saviour  and  my  God,  then  I  think 
that  there  is  room  for  hope,  then  I  think  there  is  something  to  take  comfort  in,  in  the 
existence,  and  in  what  we  believe  about  the  attributes  of  that  great  enemy  of  souls. 
I  have  left  alone  one  part  of  my  secularist  creed  till  a  little  later,  but  I  will  go  now  to 
the  sense  of  duty,  and  will  tell  you  how  I  have  seen  this  perverted  in  certain  secularist 
writings.     When  I  speak  of  secularist  writings  let  me  guard  myself  very  carefully.      I 
shall  do  that  presently  I  hope.     I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  them  all  in  the  mass  from 
beginning  to  end.     I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  them.    They  have  made  me 
think  a  great  deal  of  things  of  which  I  had  not  thought  so  deeply  about  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  before ;  but  when  I  say  this,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  interpretation  of  this 
duty  has  been  stated  to  be  in  some  of  those  writings.     It  is  this.     Now  it  is  all  very 
well  I  have  got  a  sense  of  duty  in  my  heart,  and  wish  to  keep  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?    It  is  this.  ,  If  I  commit  a  murder  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
hanged  ;  if  I  steal,  well,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  perhaps  penal  servituded  ;  it  I  get  the  habit 
of  telling  lies  and  deceiving  my  neighbour  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  I  shall  at  least  get  a  bad 
name ;  1  shan't   be  trusted.     I  shall  be  boycotted ;   tabooed  in  some  sort  of  way, 
and  that  is  not  agreeable.     Then  again  adultery  and  seduction  are  matters  of  risk 
and  danger  between  man    and   man,    so   my  code  of   morals  tells  me  to  avoid 
these  things,  for  these  reasons  if  for  no  others ;  and  so  far  as    my  neighbour  is 
concerned,   to  try  to  keep  my  body  in    temperance,   soberness,   and  chastity,   so 
as    to    abstain    from    inflicting   any   wanton   evil  on   others.      But  they  go  on  to 
say : — "  Don't,  after  that,  talk  to  me  of  a  God  whom  if  I  do  believe  in  His  exis- 
tence I  do  not  love ;  don't  talk  to  me  of  a  Saviour  whom  I  do  not  want ;  don't  talk  to 
me  of  heaven  which  I  do  not  wish  for  ;  don't  talk  to  me  of  a  hell  which  I  will  not  care 
for."    This  is  what  the  text  which  I  ventured  to  give  you  in  that  little  distich  has  been 
made  to  resolve  itself  into  by  some  persons,  and  those  not  the  least  thoughtful  in  our 
country,  and  in  our  day.     Now,  in  bringing  those  thoughts  before  you,  let  me  say  this, 
I  believe  it  is  very  necessary  for  clergymen,  and  laymen,  and  for  all  who  undertake  to 
speak  at  all  in  the  name  of  God,  to  be  very  guarded  in  the  words  and  sentences  they 
permit  themselves  to  utter  with  reference  to  those  relations  which  exist  between  God 
and  themselves.     What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  come  back 
from  time  to  time  distinctly,  and  with  sharp  recoil,  to  the  very  words  of  the  Creeds  of 
our  Church,  and  to  the  express  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     I  put  those  in  wrong 
order  I  know.     I  should   have  put  the  Holy  Scriptures  first,  and  the  Creeds,  as 
embodying  the  truth  therein  stated,  and  I  would  make  that  correction  at  once.     I 
say  it  is  important  that  we  should  guide  and  guard  ourselves  by  these  authoritative 
documents,  and  be  very  careful  of  the  words  we  utter  in  our  pulpits.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves,  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
relations  of  God  and  man  in  such  matters  as  original  sin  say,  as  imputed  righteousness, 
as  everlasting  life  and  everlasting  death  have  been  at  dinerent  times  spoken  of.     To 
take  an  illustration.     There  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  a  powerful  passage  in  the 
sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton.     It  is  in  a  sermon  about  the  poet 
Shelley.     He  says  that  Shelley  was  by  many  persons  branded  as  an  infidel ;  the  truth 
really  being  that  Shelley  lived  among  persons,  very  good,  but  very  narrow-minded 
persons,  who  stated  to  him  in  words  a  conception  of  the  character  of  our  dear  Almighty 
Father,  and  of  the  way  in  which,  as  they  said  with  some  assumption  of  authority,  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  affected  him,  against  which  his  whole  soul  revolted,  as  imputing 
to  the  Almighty  what  his  mind  felt  to  be  injustice.      And  he  said,  *'  Put  bdbre  a  man 
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like  Shelley  the  conception  of  God  which  is  given  us  in  the  Bible,  instead  of  unpopular 
treatises  and  discourses  :  put  before  him  the  conception  which  is  given  us  in  the  Creeds, 
and  he  is  an  infidel  no  longer ; "  and  I  believe  that  is  the  case  with  a  very  great  many 
who  are  thought  to  be  unbelievers  even  at  this  present  day.    They  have  had  set  before 
them,  or  somehow  or  other  they  have  set  beiore  themselves,  conceptions  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  of  the  Saviour  who  delivers  us  from  sin,  and  of  kindred  subjects  which 
have  offended  their  sense  of  justice.     I  mean  that  these  things  have  been  set  forth  to 
them  not  as  statements  we  are  to  be  content  to  receive,  as  things  above  our  compre- 
hension, and  which  we  can  only  see  and  understand  little  bits  of,  as  God's  Holy  Spirit 
shall  be  pleased  to  reveal  them  to  us ;  but  as  points  actually  within  their  compre- 
hensioo,  and  which,  being  within  their  comprehension,  they  yet,  as  I  say,  with  tneir 
vrhole  soul  feel  bound  to  repudiate  and  to  push  away  from  them.     There  is  another 
subject  about  which  I  feel  that  I  tread  almost  on  cinders  in  venturing  to  allude  to  it, 
at  the  same  time,  if  I  have  learned  anything  from  Church  Congresses  it  has  been  this, 
not  to  shrink  from  speaking  my  mind  on  any  subject  connected  with  my  Lord  and 
Master,  so  long  as  I  can  speak  it  reverently,  and  remember  about  whom  I  am  talking. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  subject  of  everlasting  punishment  is  one  which  troubles  a  great 
many  very  earnest  Christians,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  anything  I  can  state  to 
myself,  or  anything  that  I  can  state  to  you,  can  get  over  all  the  difficulties,  or  one- 
tenth  or  one-hundredth  part  of  the  difficulties  which  that  awful  subject  presents.     But 
I  do  think  we  may  comfort  ourselves  by  bringing  the  matter  face  to  face  with  the 
revealed  character  of  God.     We  may  say,  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right, 
and  whatever  may  happen,  if  there  be  anything  which  it  is  unjust  for  Almighty  God 
to  do,  that  most  certainly  Almighty  God  will  not  do.     Well,  then  again  let  us  try  to 
put  before  ourselves  what  this  everlasting  punishment  means  in  its  simple  meaning. 
It  means  this,  that  a  man  so  pushes  from  himself  the  one  remedy  which  the  love  of  the 
£temal  has  provided  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  so  pushes  it  from  himself  that  he  places 
himself  outside  that  covenant  of  mercy  on  which  all  our  hopes  are  rested.     It  means 
simply  that  and  nothing  more.     For  what  of  physical  pain  or  of  moral  pain,  or  of 
suffering,  may  come  connected  with  that  for  the  beating  with  the  few  stripes,  or  the 
beating  with  the  many  stripes,  the  thin^  is  not  revealed  to  us  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
ive  must  remember  that  the  dear  Saviour  seems  to  have  reserved  to  Himself  to  put 
into  words  very  awful  thoughts,  thougiits  which  if  they  had  come  to  us  from  somebody 
else  we  might  almost  have  said  they  were  the  severest  which  a  brain-sick  fancy  could 
suggest,  but  coming  from  Him,  we  must  take  those  thoughts  as  they  stand,  and 
remember  that  still  they  are  to  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  revealed  character  of 
Almighty  God ;  and  when  I  think  of  His  justice,  of  His  mercy,  of  His  love,  and  when 
I  think  of  the  injustice,  and  the  unmercifulness,  and  the  unlovingness  which  we  find 
in  our  hearts,  and  which  we  see  around  us,  I  say  this — accepting  most  distinctly  every 
word  which  the  Bible  teaches  me  on  this  subject,  I  am  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
anything  which  does  not  try  such  love  as  His,  can  hardly  be  thought  to  put  too  severe 
a  pressure  on  such  love  as  yours  and  mine.     I  leave  alone  now  such  awful  subjects  as 
this,  but  I  would  try  to  bring  before  you  a  little  what  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
branch  of  it  in  this  land,  which  is  represented  informally  we  know,  but  still  in  a  sort  of 
-way  represented  in  this  Congress  ;  what  it  has  done  for  the  world,  and  for  those  who 
live  under  the  conditions  of  necessary  work.     Well,  first  of  all  it  has  delivered  us  from 
slavery.    We  have  at  le^t  the  right  of  selling  our  labour  in  the  best  market ;  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  sufficiently  thought  how  much  of  that  simple  fact  is  owing 
to  the  Church  of  Christ.    It  is  quite  true  that  this  and  the  many  kindred  thoughts 
connected  with  it,  have  been  put  before  us  in  connection  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
injustice,  and  so  forth,  that  we  see  in  the  world,  and  we  are  disposed  to  say,  why  has 
not  the  Church  amended  all  this.    Well,  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  Church  in  so 
far  as  she  has  been  faithful  to  her  Master,  it  has  been  her  tendency  to  remedv  all  this, 
and  we  learned  from  a  philosopher  long  ago,  that  it  is  not  exactly  fair  to  juage  of  the 
result  of  a  course  of  action,  or  of  anything  you  please,  by  taking  the  cases  of  those 
persons  to  whom  that  course  of  action,  or  that  anything  you  please,  has  not  been  properly 
applied.     We  must  take  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  the  rule,  not  those  which 
have  been  excepted  from  it,     Well,  then,  I  say  the  tendency  of  the  Church  has  been 
to  abolish  slavery,  whether  personal  or  predial  serfdom.     It  has  been  her  tendency  to 
abolish  what  has  been  felt  so  bitterly  in  some  countries — military  conscription ;  to 
abolish  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  to  put  an  end  to  those  gladiatorial  shows  for  in- 
stance, which  we  read  of  in  ancient  Rome,  when  slaves  taken  in  war  were  brought, 
and  as  a  poet  of  our  own  day  has  described  it,  were  *' butchered  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday ; "  it  has  ameliorated  the  usages  of  war  ;  it  has  improved  the  treatment  of 
women ;  it  has  set  up  in  the  midst  of  every  Christian  land  institutions  unknown  or 
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almost  unknown  before.  I  believe  there  is  no  Latin  name  even  for  what  we  nnder- 
stand  in  our  day  by  an  infirmary  or  an  hospital,  and  then  it  has  surely  given  moral 
freedom  to  man.  What  do  I  mean  by  moral  freedom  ?  You  and  I  know  that  if  we 
have  hard  work  to  do,  and  we  mean  to  do  it,  two  things  are  very  essential  to  us,  one 
is  a  clear  head,  and  the  other  is  a  steady  hand.  Now,  before  Christ  came,  all  those 
things,  those  lusts  and  those  things  which  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  spoke  to  us  about  as 
enslaving  man,  interfered  with  clearness  of  head  and  with  steadiness  of  hand  ;  there 
was  no  power  to  help  men,  to  assist  them,  at  least  what  power  there  was  was  some- 
thing very  very  inferior  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
all  it  has  to  offer.  And  then  that  moral  freedom  beats  entirely  physical  freedom  in 
every  way,  in  this  sense.  What  I  mean  is,  it  is  a  very  important  thing  that  men 
should  be  delivered  from  evils  ;  it  is  surely  a  very  important  thing  that  they  should 
learn  how,  if  they  cannot  be  delivered  from  them,  to  bear  them.  Here,  then,  is  the 
lesson  which  the  Church  teaches  in  this  behalf  to  bear  all  evil,  and  I  would  add  to 
that  to  do  no  evil.  Others  have  still  to  follow  me.  I  won't  claim  your  attention 
longer.  I  did  enter  on  one  awful  subject,  and  I  hope  my  thoughts  upon  it  were  ex- 
pressed with  sufficient  care  to  prevent  any  of  you  from  drawing  evil  consequences  from 
them  ;  and  besides  that,  I  set  before  you  some  of  those  practical  difficulties  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  to  thinking  men  seem  sometimes  to  set  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
against  the  facts  of  life,  and  1  tried  to  suggest  a  little  how  these  things  were  to  be  met. 
I  commend  these  thoughts  to  your  care,  and  once  again,  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
Congress,  I  bid  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
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In  rising  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-night  I  feel  that  in  such  an  assembly  as  this  I 
ought  to  plead  for  mercy.  There  are  two  things  which  make  me  do  that.  In  the 
first  place,  I  only  wish  some  of  you  could  stand  here  and  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  such  an  audience,  and  feel  just  what  I  feel  at  this  present 
moment,  the  terrible  sense  of  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  who  dare  to 
stand  up,  and  in  the  name  of  God  say  a  few  words  to  such  a  body  of  intelligent 
listeners.  My  only  comfort,  dear  friends,  is  that  if  there  is  a  sense  of  responsibility 
upon  the  speaker  there  is  also  a  sense  of  responsibility  upon  those  who  hear,  for  who 
can  tell  where  a  seed  which  is  sown  to-night  may  spring  up,  and  hereafter  in 
God*s  good  time  bring  forth  abundant  fruit.  But  there  is  another  reason  which 
makes  me  appeal  for  mercy  to-night,  and  that  is  that  in  the  few  moments  I  propose  to 
address  you,  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to  what  I  suppose  we  must  admit  is  a  very 
unpopular  subject.  The  last  speaker  said  that  Church  Congresses  were  times  when 
men  could  stand  up  and  speak  out  boldly,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  about  audiences 
of  working  men — and  here  let  me  say,  don't  let  us  speak  of  working  men  as  we 
do  hear  them  spoken  of  sometimes  in  that  cant  way — we  are  all  of  us  working  men, 
aud  we  glory  in  the  fact,  because  if  we  want  to  understand  the  true  happiness  of  life  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  made  up  by  the  toil,  zeal,  and  work  of  those  who  eat  the  bread  of 
honest  labour  and  sweet  content.  I  am  afraid  to  touch  my  subject,  though  there  will 
be  some  in  the  audience  who  will  be  glad  that  it  has  been  touched  upon.  Let  me  say 
I  am  not  to  judge  the  habits  or  customs  of  anyone  present,  nor  do  I  want  in  the 
advocacy  of  it  to  say  or  think  a  single  hard,  unkind,  uncharitable  expression,  and 
remembering  where  we  are  to-night  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  we  can  brin;j 
forward  such  a  movement  as  this,  in  which  the  Church  is  now  so  largely  engaged,  and 
ask  you  to  give  it  not  only  a  sympathetic  hearing,  but  also  careful  consideration. 
Now,  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  about  the  temperance  movement,  and  the  great  claim<% 
it  has  upon  everybody  here  to-night.  In  doing  that,. I  cannot  help  asserting  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  now  in  the  very  forefront  of  this  great  battle  not  a  monunt  too 
soottf  for  if  the  Church  of  England  has  any  place  in  a  great  crusade  against  sin,  clearly 
it  can  only  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  If  she  is  worthy  of  the  name  she  bear», 
her  duty  is  not  only  to  fight  against  every  vice,  every  reproach,  and  every  crime,  but 
to  make  special  efforts  to  deal  with  that  vice  which  has  grown  to  be  our  national  sin 
and  our  national  shame.  The  Church  of  England,  therefore,  has  put  its  hand  to  this 
temperance  work,  and  in  thirty  dioceses  throughout  the  country  we  now  number  up- 
wards of  half-a-million  members  in  our  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  ;  and 
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what  is  more  than  that,  we  have  reserves  upon  whom  we  can  rely,  because  we  have 
^ot  about  one-and-a-half  million  boys  and  girls  trained  up  in  juvenile  branches,  or 
Bands  of  Hope,  .and  who,  when  the  brave  old  workers  have  gone  home  to  their  rest 
and  reward,  will  carry  forward  the  work  till  the  word  victory  is  written  upon  the 
temperance  banner.     Now  men,  there  is  a  great  and  terrible  need  of  the  claims  of  this 
temperance  movement  upon  your  consideration.     I  am  not  here  to  harrow  your  feel- 
ings with  anything  having  the  slightest  tendency  to  exaggeration.     Let  me  give  you 
two  facts.     I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  gives  the  list  of  the  results  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  one  day  during  the  last  week  in  the  year  1883,  and  the  first  week  in  the  year 
1884  ;  and  here  they  are,  and  remember  these  are  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  this 
country.     Every  case  is  vouched  for  wiih  the  name  or  the  person  who  was  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  record  runs  as  follows : — 26  perilous  accidents  through  drink  ;  13  rob- 
beries  through  drink ;  5  cases  of  drunken  insensibility ;  63  drunken  outrages  and 
violent  assaults ;  20  drunken  stabbings,  cuttings,  and  woundings ;  5  cases  of  drunken 
•cruelty  to  children  ;  74  assaults  on  women  through  drink ;  13  cases  of  juvenile  intoxi- 
cation ;  70  drunken  assaults  on  police  constables ;  94  premature,  sudden,  or  violent 
deaths  through  drink  ;  15  cases  of  drunken  suicide  completed  ;  and  12  drunken  man- 
slaughters or  murders ;  making  a  total  of  428  cases,  and  representing  probably  ten 
times  that  number  of  homes  that  might  have  been  happy  plunged  into  the  very  depths 
of  misery,  through  the  excessive  drinking  of  those  who  were  inmates  of  those  homes. 
Let  me  give  you  one  other  fact.     I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  contains  a  record 
taken  from  the  notebook  of  one  who,  perhaps,  may  not  be  unknown  to  you — my  dear 
and  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  Chaplain  of  H.M.*s  Prison,  Clerkenwell. 
He  gives  a  record  of  twenty-four  cases  in  one  month,  in  December  last,  which  he, 
as  prison  chaplain,  had  to  deal  with.     There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  women  and  ten 
men,  victims  of  drink,  and  who  were  brought  into  prison  for  committing  various 
offences  while  under  the  influence  of  drink.    Let  me  say  just  one  thing  more,  as  showing 
the  results  of  the  drinking  habits  of  our  day.     In  an  audience  like  this  there  are  a  great 
many  fathers,  and  a  great  many  sons  who,  I  hope,  revere  and  love  their  fathers,  and 
have  not  yet  grown  too  big  to  be  tied  to  their  mother's  apron  strings,  or  to  love  the  old 
home  where  they  have  learned  early  lessons  of  piety  and  truth.     If  there  is  one  thing 
that  would  make  me  think  about  the  drinking  habits  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  it 
is  the  cruel  nature  of  the  vice  of  intemperance,  as  it  affects  the  women  and  the  little 
children  of  our  land.     Who  is  it,  dear  fnends,  who  are  the  innocent  sufferers  by  reason 
•of  the  drink  ?    It  is  those  who  reign  in  our  homes,  who  have  the  right  to  our  protec- 
tion and  our  love,  it  is  the  innocent  little  children  who  are  robbed  of  all  that  makes 
life  bright,  happy,  and  cheerful  ;  and  who  drag  out  a  lifeless,   aimless,  existence, 
because  the  money  which  should  be  spent  upon  the  purchase  of  articles  of  clothing  for 
the  little  children  has  been  spent  on  drink.     Before  I  go  to  my  bed  at  night,  when  I 
am  in  my  home  in  London,  I  generally  go  into  a  little  room  in  which  there  are  curled 
up  two  little  forms  sleeping,  you  know  how,  in  those  curious  attitudes  in  which  child  ren 
sleep — sometimes  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  at  other  times  spread  all  over  the  bed.     I  give 
my  boys  a  good-night  kiss,  and  I  breathe  a  prayer  that  if  they  should  be  spared  to 
grow  up,  their  young  lives  may  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Master.     I  love 
those  boys,  and  you  know  what  that  feeling  is.     I  tell  you  to-night,  men,  much  as  I 
love  them,  I  would  rather  see  the  daisies,  the  buttercups,  and  the  primroses  grow  over 
their  graves,  than  see  them  become  the  fearful  victims  of  this  d^rading  vice  of  in  tem- 
perance.    Because  of  the  little  children,  because  of  the  little  ones  who  are  the  innocent 
sufferers  through  the  drink,  let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  tem- 
perance reformers,  as  they  go  forward  promoting  that  which  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day,  and  the  noblest  work,  in  my  opinion,  to  which  the  Church  of 
England  ever  put  her  hand.     I  want  to  ask  you,  dear  friends,  to  look  at  this  question 
from  one  other  point  of  view.    There  are  some  of  you  in  this  meeting  who  are  trying 
to  do  God's  work  in  the  world,  and  here  let  me  say,  that  any  man  who  seeks  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  a  man  who  is  trying  to  do  that  which  is  the  grandest  object 
in  life  to  do.     Some  here  are  Sunday  School  teachers  and  district  visitors,  some  mem- 
bers of  this  Church  or  that  communion,  but  I  tell  you,  as  the  result  of  my  experience 
in  South  London — the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  do  God's  work  in  the  world  unless  the  Church,  and  unless  Christian  men 
grapple  to  some  extent  with  the  terrible  evil  of  intemperance.     And  I  will  tell  you 
why.     Because  it  stands  up  Goliath  like,  and  threatens  well  nigh  to  destroy  the  armies 
of  the  living  God.     It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  save  the  drunkard  by  preaching  the 
Gospel  more  earnestly.     There  never  was  a  time  when  we  had  more  earnest  preach- 
ing, and  more  earnest  work  in  the   Church  of  England  and  out  of  it   than  we 
have  now,  but  where  are  the  drunkards  to  be  found  ?    Are  they  in  the  churches  ? 
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Do  they  come  within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  if  they  do,  what  condition 
are  they  in  ?    No,  we  have  to  do  what  the  Divine  Saviour  did  in  the  case  of  men  like 
that,  when  He  stood  before  the  grave  of  Lazarus.     We  have  to  do  our  part  of  the 
matter  by  rolling  away  the  stone,  with  the  human  agency  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
and  having  first  made  the  man  sober,  hand  him  over  to  the  minister  of  Christ,  and 
say  :  '*  We  have  done  our  part,  do  yours  ;  bring  to  bear  all  those  spiritual  agencies 
with  which,  thank  God,  the  Church  of  England  so  plentifully  abounds."    In  South 
London  I  have  to  spend  every  Sundav  night  before  one  of  the  largest  congregations 
south  of  the  Thames,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  in  his  Tabernacle.     Our 
audience  is  six  to  one  working  men.     We  bring  no  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  in  this 
matter  of  temperance,  but  such  is  the  effect  on  the  working  inen  who  come  within 
reach  of  the  gospel  sound  that  they  are  impressed  with  the  divine  truth,  and  in  three 
years  1,400  voluntary  total  al^tinence  declarations  have  been  made  simply  by  putting 
round  in  our  hymn-books  the  form  of  the  temperance  pledge.    That  shows  to  me 
more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  trying  to  supplement  God's  work  with  the  temperance 
declaration.     Religion  and  temperance  are  inseparable  the  one  from  the  other.  When 
you  attempt  to  do  God's  work,  don't  at  any  rate  say  a  word  against  those  who  are 
trying  to  promote  the  temperance  movement.     Let  me  appeal  to  you  to  think  of  this 
question  because  you  are  men.     Manliness  and  moral  courage  are  among  the  most 
important  foundation  stones  of  the  real  character.     I  will  tell  you  there  are  hundreds 
of  men  to-night  who  would  like  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  temperance  reformers,  even  in 
the  matter  of  abstinence  from  alcohol.     They  believe  the  temperance  reformers  are 
right,  but  they  cannot  join  them,  though  they  would  give  their  right  or  their  left  arm 
to  do  it.     It  is  just  for  this  reason,  they  cannot  say  no  to  such  a  temptation  as  the 
drink.     I  appeal  to  you,  young  men,  because  I  know  what  possibilities  there  are  before 
the  lives  of  young  men.     I  tell  you  the  man  who  can  say  no  to  a  simple  temptation 
like  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  glass  of  beer  is  just  schooling  himself  to  say  no  to  a  cheater 
temptation  when  it  presents  itself  by-and-bye.    For  the  sake  of  character  and  tor  the 
sake  of  having  to  make  your  own  way  in  the  world  and  displaying  true  manliness  learn 
this,  that  if  you  have  to  stand  in  the  right  alone,  you  had  better  stand  in  the  right 
alone  than  be  in  the  wrong  with  thousands.     Let  me  ask  you  to  look  at  it  as  patriots. 
We  all  of  us  here  love  our  old  country.    There  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  be 
prepared  to  take  up  ajms  in  her  defence  if  necessary.     If  we  had  come  down  from 
London  to  tell  you  that  we  might  expect  the  tread  of  a  foreign  foe  next  week  in  oar 
island,  some  of  you  would  say  :  *'  Never,  if  we  have  the  muscle  to  wield  an  arm  or 
bodies  to  stand  face  to  face  against  the  enemy."    Thank  God,  England  has  no  fear  of 
a  foreign  invader,  but  in  our  very  midst  there  is  this  canker-worm,  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance eating  out  our  truth,  our  purity,  and  our  manliness.  We  summon  you  because 
the  Church  is  engaged  in  this  great  struggle,  and  we  ask  you  to  take  part  in  so  great  a 
crusade.     Lastly,  let  me  appeal  to  you  as  Christians,     This  life  has  been  given  us  not 
simply  to  think  about  what  we  are  to  eat  or  drink,  or  the  clothes  we  are  to  wear.     It 
has  been  lent  to  us  to  do  God's  work  in  the  world.    The  youngest  boy,  the  oldest 
man  with  that  one  life  has  an  influence  which  no  one  else  can  wield .    It  is  just  possible 
that  you  mmy  be  humble  and  poor,  still  that  influence  lives  and  will  never  die.     We 
are  responsible  for  our  individual  example,  our  individual  work,  for  our  place  in 
the  world  beins;  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  God.     No  one  but  ourselves  can  do 
that  work  or  fill  that  place,  just  as  by-and-bye  in  the  other  world  no  man  can  be 
answerable  for  your  sins ;  no  man  can  take  your  reward,  and  no  man  can  wear  your 
crown.     Let,  therefore,  this  one  life  of  ours  be  consecrated  to  everything  which  is 
true  and  pure  and  holy  and  good.    That  reminds  me  of  that  wonderful  story  of 
heroism  displayed  by  those  two  young  English  officers  just  before  the  battle  of  Rorke's 
Drift.     You  know  that  young  Melville  and  Cogshill  in  the  Zulu  war  had  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemies'  ranks,  not  because  they  were  afraid  to  die,  but  simply 
because  committed  to  ihem  was  the  sacred  trust — the  saving  of  the  colours.     They 
plunged  inio  the  river,  the  assegais  and  the  bullets  of  the  Zulus  following  them  until 
the  river  stream  was  dyed  crimson  with  the  blood  of  horses  and  men.     When  tbey 
reached  the  middle  young  Cogshill  fell  from  his  horse,  and  Melville,  his  comrade,  put 
his  hand  down  and,  stabbed  and  bleeding  and  wounded  as  he  was,  led  him  to  the 
uther  side  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bullets  and  the  assegais.     When  they  got  to  the 
opposite  shore  horses  and  men  and  all  gave  up  the  prize  they  had  striven  so  hard  to 
preserve.     When  the  bodies  of  these  two  young  English  officers  were  found  three  days 
afterwards  six  hundred  yards  down  the  stream,  how  do  you  think  they  were  found  ? 
Why,  round  the  body  of  young  Melville  was  tied  the  Union  Jack,  and  in  the  hand  of 
Cogshill  was  found  the  standard  pole  which  bore  the  English  colours,  and  such  was 
the  iron  grip,  that  the  standard  pole  had  to  be  broken  asunder  before  that  death-like 
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^Ip  could  be  got  to  unloose  its  hold.  Well,  dear  friends,  that  was  heroic,  but  I  know 
something  more  heroic  still,  and  that  is  the  calm,  brave  life,  resolved  manfully  amid 
all  the  vice  and  sin  and  temptations  which  abound,  to  do  God's  work  in  Uie  world, 
and  to  go  forward  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  and  with  a  steady  object  in  view,  neither 
courting  the  praise  of  men  nor  fearing  their  frowns.  I  say  to  you  here  to-night  we  are 
all  of  us  standard  bearers  ;  we  are  fighting  under  the  one  banner  of  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
and  as  we  go  forward  conquering,  and  to  conquer,  let  us  never  fear  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  for  though  sometimes  obstacles  be  many  and  the  foes  be  strong,  yet,  beloved, 
never  doubt  it.  Mightier  is  He  that  is  with  us  than  all  the  hosts  of  those  who  dare 
to  oppose  us. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Roe,  Rector  of  Poyntington,  Somerset. 

Dear  Brothers, — There  is  one  side  of  the  subject  we  have  been  thinking  about 
to-night  which  has  not  been  touched  upon,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  as  a 
brother  man  to  brother  men — one  who  has  got  to  stand  shoulder  to  snoulder  with  you 
in  the  great  battle  of  life—  and  to  try  and  address  myself  to  that  one  side  of  the 
question.  It  is  this.  You  have  heard  the  religion  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  recom- 
mended by  one,  another,  a  third  and  a  fourth  amongst  us.  "Why  have  you  not  already 
laid  hold  of  it  ?  Well,  now,  I  know  one  reason.  I  have  often  tried  to  get  the  reason 
from  mv  poorer  friends  here  and  there,  and  this  is  what  they  say :  **  Oh,  religion  is  not 
meant  lor  us.  We  have  got  hard  work  to  do  in  the  world  ;  it  takes  up  all  our  time. 
We  have  got  our  cares  and  our  anxieties,  and  they  weary  and  worry  us.  We  have  got  our 
temptations  and  our  failings,  and  our  sins,  and  they  unfit  us,  and  then  there  are  our 
homes  and  our  surroundings  ;  they  are  all  against  us.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  well- 
to-do  folk.  You  have  leisure  ;  you  have  very  few  cares  and  sorrows  ;  you  have  not 
our  temptations,  perhaps  not  our  failings  and  our  sins,  and  you  have  got  better  houses. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  but  what  can  we  do  with  it?"  Let  us  look  at  these  four 
points  :  and  first  for  your  work.  I  know  it  is  hard  ;  I  know  it  is  trying ;  I  know  it 
ceases  to  give  you  that  interest,  and  that  zest,  and  that  pleasure  which  work  ought  to 
give  every  man.  Well,  wait  a  bit.  I  am  speaking  to  plenty  of  people,  plenty  of  dear 
friends  among  you  working  men,  who  know  perfectly  well  that  home  and  family  will 
sometimes  give  us  a  little  zest  for  our  work.  When  we  know  we  have  got  little  ones 
depending  upon  us,  when  we  know  we  have  got  wives  who  would  starve  but  for  the 
bard  work  of  our  strong  arms,  we  can  put  strength  into  our  work  then,  we  can  put 
will  into  it ;  we  don't  mind  rising  early  and  going  to  bed  late,  and  giving  up  all  our 
thou|;hts  and  time  to  our  labour  then.  And  yet,  if  there  are  any  among  us  who  have 
no  higher  motive  than  that,  will  you  say  you  Ire  satisfied — will  you  say  that  that  is 
enough,  and  that  it  entirely  and  fully  and  completely  so  ennobles  work  that  you  arc 
satisfied  to  go  on  with  it  ?  Your  wants  and  cares — yes,  they  are  very  wearing  ;  they 
-wear  out  the  mind  and  the  body.  To  come  home  at  night,  and  to  have  to  contess  that 
w^e  cannot  put  them  off  when  we  go  to  bed,  and  to  wake  up  after  a  restless  night,  and 
to  find  them  still  on  us.  Ah  I  friends,  you  know  it ;  you  have  had  these  cares  and 
anxieties ;  you  have  got  them  now,  perhaps,  and  you  try  to  still  them.  Some  of  you  try 
to  still  them  with  drink ;  some  of  you  try  to  still  them  by  going  out  into  boisterous  society, 
by  just  sleeping  away  your  time,  and  carelessly  and  entirely  putting  them  aside.  But  they 
don't  go.  You  want  a  Special  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Then  comes  the  other  thing 
— the  temptations  and  the  failings  and  the  sins.  Ah  !  my  dear  friends,  when  you  look 
at  those  dear  little  babes  of  yours,  and  think  how  completely  free,  thank  God,  they 
are  of  those  thoughts  and  those  remembrances  and  those  things  which  you  blush  to 
tbink  about,  don't  you  wish  you  could  be  like  them — don't  you  look  back  to  those  old 
days  when  you  were  just  like  they  are  now,  when  you  had  not  spoken  foul  words  and 
bad  not  done  evil  mischievous  deeds,  and  had  not  thought  of  impure  pictures  ?  Ah  ! 
friends,  wait  a  bit.  Don't  the  dark  thoughts  come  in  sometimes,  don't  the  fears  come 
in,  and  don't  you  pine  more  than  you  know  how  to  express  yourselves,  pine  for  some 
means  whereby  you  can  blot  out  the  remembrance,  drown  the  thought,  get  rid  of  the 
impure  desires,  and  once  more  be  the  pure  innocent  beings  your  innocent  children  are 
at  this  moment  ?  And  then  your  homes.  I  know  how  cramped  is  the  space,  I  know 
something  of  the  worry  of  being  among  noisy  children  and  troublesome  neighbours, 
and  worse  still  old  hardened  habits  of  evil,  hindrances  to  prayer,  hindrances  to  growth. 
20 
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in  spiritual  grace,  and  so  forth,  and  you  don't  see,  and  you  cannot  see»  and  you  look 

right  and  left,  and  you  enquire  among  your  friends  where  the  fairy  influence  is  to  be 

got  which  shall  cleanse  and  brighten  the  home,  soothe  its  sorrows,  subordinate  its 

evil  tempers,  and  make  it  really  home  indeed.     My  dear  friends,  listen.     Jusl  the  very 

difficulties  that  you  are  now  feeling — and  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  words  you  know  all 

about — are  those  very  difficulties  our  Blessed  Lord  meant  to  meet  in  His  Gospel.     Let 

me  show  you.     First  of  all,  in  that  Gospel  He  gives  us  the  highest  motive  for  work. 

You  have  got  to  dig  a  garden  or  you  have  to  plough  a  field,  or  you  have  to  make  a 

boot.     What  is  it  all  ?    Why,  the  moment  you  are  able  to  say  :  "  I  am  Christ's,  and 

He  is  mine,"  every  bit  of  that  work  is  work  for  God.     It  matters  not  whether  you 

have  got  to  dust  a  room  or  dig  a  garden,  or  preach  a  sermon,  it  is  all  work  for  God  ; 

and  the  moment  you  get  that  thought  into  your  heart — not  merely  into  your  mind, 

that  is  not  far  enough  down — but  into  your  hearts,  what  do  you  say?    **I  won't  be 

afraid.     It  was  something  when  I  had  to  do  it  for  my  wife  and  children,   or  for  the 

honour  of  my  country ;  now  I  have  to  do  it  for  God."    More  than  that,  our  cares  and 

our  troubles  and  our  anxieties  press  heavily  upon  us  because  we  do  not  see  our  way  out 

of  them.     What  does  religion  do?    Why,  it  opens  as  wide  as  ever  it  can  a  door  of  the 

brightest  hope,  and  there  streams  through  the  beautiful  light  that  tells  us  of  a  heaven 

above  and  of  a  loving  Father  longing  to  have  us  there,  and  of  the  singing  and  the  joys 

of  those  around  Him,  and  of  the  meeting  again  with  those  we  have  loved,  meeting 

with  friends,  talking  to  them,  reviewing  all  the  past,  not  to  weep  over  it,  but  to  rejoice, 

and  to  thank  God  that  he  has  led  us  all  our  way  along  through  every  trying  affliction 

up  to  the  joy  of  heaven.     Aye,  and  that  is  not  all.     Temptations  I  know  you  have. 

We  all  have.     We  are  just  alike.     I  called  you  brothers  when  I  began  ;  we  arc 

brothers  in   temptation,  in  failings,  in  sin.     Don't  imagine  because  I  am  standing 

here  talking  to  you  that  I  profess  to  be  without  failings,  without  sin.  We  are  brothers, 

thorough  brothers.     But  listen.     What  does  our  religion  tell  us  ?    It  tells  us  of  a 

strength  that  shall  enable  us  to  overcome  temptation  ;  it  tells  us  of  a  fountain  where 

we  can  go  and  wash  these  filthy  hearts  of  ours,  and  have  them  cleansed  ;  it   tells  us, 

dear  brothers,  of  a  home  where  we  may  have  peace  for  our  souls.     One  more  thought, 

I  say  religion  meets  us  at  our  homes.     We  are  trying,  and  I  think  English  people  arc 

waking  up  to  it,  to  make  the  homes  better  for  those  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by 

the  sweat  of  iheir  brow  ;  but  we  want  you  also  to  make  them  better.     Let  me  show 

you  how.     Give  me  a  home — I  care  not  whether  there  is  one  room  or  twenty  in  it — 

where  the  family  altar  is  reared  every  day  ;  give  me  a  home  where  the  father  kneels 

down  with  his  children,  and  tc^ether  they  lift  up  a  common  prayer  to  '*  our  Father 

which  art  in  Heaven  "  ;  give  me  a  home,  brethren,  where  the  Word  of  God  is  read  and 

thought  about,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  that  home  will  be.     It  won't  be  dirty  ;  it  won't 

be  dark  ;  it  won't  be  a  careless  home ;  it  won't  be  a  home  that  the  husband  will  turn 

away  from  and  say,  **  I  will  go  to  the  public-house  instead,  because  it  will  be  warmer 

and  more  cheerful."     It  will  be  a  home  to  which  the  husband  will  be  attracted,  and 

tind  that  he  is  getting  there  a  beginning  of  the  taste,  the  first  taste  of  the  great  home 

in.  heaven,  where  all  will  meet  around  one  board,  and  the  Father  Himself  will  be  our 

Father  for  ever.     Now,  my  dear  friends,  1  have  only  a  minute  or  two  more,  and  I  am 

going  to  tell  you  one  more  thing.     It  is  this.     Try  lo  recollect  beyond  what  I  have  said 

that  Jesus  came  to  leach  the  religion  that  meets  your  four  difficulties.     Now,  who  and 

what  was  Jesus?    He  was  a  working  man  and  a  poor  man,  not  bom  in  a  jvilace. 

Herod's  palace  did  not  claim  Jesus.     He  was  not  brought  up  with  fine  fingers  ;  He 

worked  at  a  trade.     I  wonder  where  he  was  most  at  home.     I  can  never  forget  that 

story  of  His  going  to  the  feast  in  the  Chief  Pharisee's  house.     He  did  not  feel  at 

home  there,  and  the  Pharisee  did  not  make  Him  at  home  either.     lie  did  not  give 

ilim  water  to  wash  His  feet ;  he  did  not  give  Him  a  kiss  of  welcome ;  he  did  not  put 

the  ointment  on  His  head,  only  just  let  Him  come  in  that  he  might  have  something  to 

talk  about  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  say  that  he  had  once  received  the  great  miracle 

worker  at  his  house.     But  He  sometimes  was  at  home,  and  with  whom  ?    I  will  tell 

you  where  He  was  at  home.     Can't  you  see  Mary  sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feel,  and 

listening  to  His  word  ;  can't  you  see  Martha — I  love  her  character — can't  you  see  her 

bustling  about,  with  her  own  hands  making  the  things  Jesus  was  to  eat,  with  her  own 

hands  laying  them  on  the  table,  with  her  own  hands  making  that  home  a  comfort  to 

Him.     He  was  at  home  there.     Why  ?    Simply,  my  dear  brethren,  because  as  He  said 

Himself,  His  last,  highest,  greatest,  and  most  important  work  in  coming  down  from 

heaven  to  earth  was  that  **to  the  poor  the  gospel  should  be  preached."     Try  it, 

friends ;  try  it.     What  do  you  think  it  is  that  has  sustained  General  Gordon  in  the 

middle  of  that  desert  all  these  dreary  months  ?    He  has  God  with  him.     Try  and  tell 

^i.e  what  it  was  that  made  some  of  your  suffering  parents  go  calmly  and  peacefully  to 
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their  graves,  and  as  they  went  to  give  you  their  blessing  ere  they  went  above  ?  They 
had  God  with  them.  Tell  me  wlial  it  is,  brethren — you  who  woik  here  day  by  day — 
that  gave  rest  to  that  \vretched  Magdalene  when  she  came  unto  Jesus,  and  knelt  down 
and  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  except 
that  word  which  Christ  waits  to  speak  to  you  now  :  '  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  go 
io  peace."  You  go  to  Him,  brethren.  He  won't  turn  you  away.  He  will  remember 
every  one  of  your  difficulties,  and  one  of  those  days  we  sliall  meet  up  there,  and  then. 
Oh !  what  a  song  we'll  sing  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  glory  to  Him  who  has 
brought  us  from  death  to  life  and  given  us  eternal  blessedness. 


The  Chairman. 


My  friends,  I  must  not  at  this  time  give  you  an  address.  I  dare  not«  for  fear  of 
removing  from  your  minds  and  hearts  some  of  the  deep  impressions  which  must  be 
resting  upon  them  after  the  holy  admonitions,  and  exhortations,  and  addresses  you 
have  heard  to-night.  But  while  I  have  been  listening  to  these  addresses,  and  trying 
to  guide  this  meeting  in  Church,  my  eye  has  rested  upon  a  certain  text  at  the  west 
end  of  this  Holy  House,  and  I  should  like,  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  grand  gathering 
uf  immortal  souls,  for  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  His  life,  that  that  text  should 
lie  remembered  by  all,  and  be  an  inducement  not  to  wait  for  another  Church  Con<!ress 
Iwfore  coming  to  this  Holy  House  again.  I  should  like  it  to  be  a  perpetual  reminder 
that  here,  and  in  like  buildings  for  holy  worship,  we  may  truly  s»av  of  it,  "This  is 
none  other  than  the  House  of  God,  and  this  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  It  is  said,  and 
I  fear  with  some  truth,  that  large  numbers  of  men  especially  do  not  attend  regularly, 
scarcely  at  all,  the  worship  in  God's  House.  ^Yhy,  I  cannot  go  into  now.  I  certainly 
cannot  understand  it,  considering  how  short  life  is,  with  all  its  responsibilities,  and  its 
<Iangers,  and  trials,  and  considering  what  the  life  is  hereafter,  the  blessed  life  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  to  all  who  love  Him.  I  cannot  understand  how 
it  is  that  men,  especially  working  men  most  dear  to  the  wot  king  Saviour,  why  they 
do  not  love  to  come  regularly  to  His  House,  where  He  has  promised  to  meet  them 
and  give  them  peace,  comfort,  joy,  and  the  certainty  in  their  hearts  of  everlasting 
salvation  through  His  Cross  and  Merits.  God  grant  that  the  meeting  of  the  Church 
Congress  here  may  have  awakened  a  determination,  among  other  things,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  to  be  more  earnest  in  seeking  God,  more  regular  in  attending  His  House,  more 
determined  to  lay  hold  of  the  great  hope  of  eternal  life  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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MUSIC    AS    AN    AID    TO    WORSHIP    AND    WORK 

PAPERS. 
W.  H.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  M.P. 

In  undertaking  to  read  a  paper  on  this  important  subject,  you  will 
readily  understand  that  I  come  forward  with  no  pretence  of  authority, 
and  that  I  speak  merely  with  the  genuine  interest  which,  as  an  humble 
amateur,  I  take  in  it.  In  addition  to  other  shortcomings,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  some  knowledge — did  I  possess  it — of  the  Church  music  used 
in  other  countries,  would  much  assist  the  consideration  how  to  make 
our  music  most  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  public  worship. 

With  music,  as  an  aid  to  work,  I  shall  deal  very  shortly.  We  all 
know  familiar  instances  where  work  is  enlivened  and  assisted  by  melody 
and  rhythm :  but  the  music  we  have  to  consider  to-day  is,  I  presume, 
fterious  music,  and  the  work  serious  work,  of  a  moral  or  intellectual 
kind.  If  we  look  at  it  as  no  more  than  a  solace  and  recreation,  music 
is,  in  general,  an  aid  to  all  siich  work.  Still  more  so,  when  it  is  such  as 
not  only  to  please  the  ear,  but  to  arouse  the  interest  and  intelligence 
of  the  listener.  Its  effect  becomes  then  more  distinctly  refreshing. 
Care  is  soothed,  anxiety  alleviated,  labour  itself  lightened.  Best  of  all 
is  it,  when*  it  enlists  personal  co-operation  ;  when  small  societies  are 
banded  together  for  its  practice  \  when  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is 
kindled,  drawing  in  its  train  some  of  the  humbler,  but  scarcely  less 
valuable,  qualities  of  punctuality,  attention,  and  perseverance. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  my  own  experience  suggests  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  was  not  till  I  had  been  some  time  at 
the  university  that  I  paid  much  attention  to  music,  and  then,  I  must 
confess,  I  found  it  so  seductive  and  engrossing,  that  it  interfered  very 
seriously  with  other  studies,  which  should  have  had  the  first  claim.  At 
schools,  it  is  both  necessary  and  possible  that  the  practice  of  music — 
especially  of  the  pianoforte — should  be  fenced  about  by  stringent  rules ; 
but,  at  the  university,  this  is  not  possible,  and  there  music  will  remain, 
I  fear,  a  formidable  competitor  with  the  sterner  and  more  solid  studies 
which  primarily  belong  to  the  place. 

It  i>  under  this  head,  of  Music  as  an  aid  to  Work,  that  I  should  prefer 
to  place  a  large  class  of  hymns,  such  as  those  used  by  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey.  As  for  the  street-bawling  and  braying  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  I  will  only  say  it  is  sad  to  see  to  what  an  extent  the  holy  and 
beautiful  art  of  Sacred  Music  may  be  perverted  and  profaned.  But 
these  hymns  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  deserve,  no  doubt,  to  be 
regarded  as   powerful  aids  to  Missionary  work.     Many  of  them  are 
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pathetic  and  affecting ; '  many  cheerful  and  encouraging ;  nearly  all 
gratify  and  attract — and  this  is  a  great  matter.  But  whether  they  can 
be  in  any  real  sense  aids  to  worship,  I  doubt  very  much.  I  should  not 
like  to  do  injustice  to  those  many  earnest  and  religiously-minded  persons 
who  feel  elevated  by  them.  Mr.  Moody  himself  tells  his  hearers,  that 
he  relies  as  much  on  his  hymns  as  on  his  words  to  sing  the  Word  of 
God  down  into  their  hearts.  But  are  they  of  a  quality — of  course,  I 
speak  now  of  the  tunes  only — to  lend  themselves  to  the  higher  purposes 
of  worship,  rather  than  to  others  of  a  more  trivial  kind  ?  Are  they 
likely  to  act  permanently  upon  the  religious  temper  of  the  multitude  ? 
So  light  in  texture,  that  there  is  nothing,  save  the  words  to  which  tliey 
are  put,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ballads  of  music-halls,  it  would 
seem  that  the  worship  they  suggest  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  super- 
ficial and  unreflective,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  great  abuse.  They 
easily  touch  popular  sentiment,  and  are  taken  up  with  a  facility 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  that  reverence  due  to  the  words — 
a  consideration  which  will  come  home  to  any  person  who  may  ever  hear 
(as  I  have  chanced  to  do)  the  hymn,  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus," 
emanating  from  the  upper-room  of  a  public-house. 

I  pass  on  to  our  principal  theme — music  as  an  aid  to  worship.      And 
here  we  feel  that  the  great  musical   activity  of  the  present  day — the 
extraordinary  degree  of  development  to  whidh  the  art  has  attained — the 
new  resources,  appliances,  and  facilities  that    modern   invention  has 
given  us,  cast  upon  us  an  increased  responsibility  in  applying  these  ad- 
vantages rightly  and  effectually  to  God's  greater  honour  and  glory.     As 
the  weapons  which  we  wield  are  more  potent  than  of  yore,  it  matters 
all  the  more  that  they  be  put  to  a  right  use.     Music  is  a  great  and 
glorious  gift  of  God  ;  but  it  may,  like  other  things,  be  abused ;  and  our 
means  of  abusing  it  are  increased,  as  well  as  our  means  of  improving  it. 
Music  is  not  a  mere  study — not  merely  a  fine  art.      Rather  is  it  a  moral 
agency,  designed  to  foster  and  sustain  the  best  aspirations  of  our  nature. 
Its  operation  is  not,  indeed,  direct :  it  cannot  of  itself  n^ake  a  good 
man,  or  'a  bad  man— cannot,  of  itself,  deteriorate  or  raise  the  moral 
nature ;  but  it  can  awaken  echoes  of  itself  in  minds  susceptible  to  its 
influence — it  can  wonderfully  answer  to,  and  reinforce  emotions  and 
desires — can  quicken  the  spiritual  sensibility — can  minister  to  the  heart's 
affections.     Such,  when  rightly  used,  are  its  powers  :  great,  therefore,  is 
the  failure,  and  heavy  the  responsibility,  if  it  be  diverted  to  lower  uses. 
But  we  have  not  only  to  consider  it  in  the  abstract — we  have,  also,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  exceedingly  solemn  and  weighty  character  of  the 
words  to  which  it  is  coupled.    Hence,  our  music  must  be,  not  only  lofty 
and  refined,  but  also  well  correlated  to  the  purport  of  those  words,  ever 
at  hand  (as  it  were)  to  improve  the  occasion,  and  so  to  foster  the  sense 
of  the  high  dignity  of  the  act  of  worship.     For,  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it 
will  do  positive  harm  by  lowering  and  detracting  from  the  real  import  of 
what  is  going  forward.     It  may  promote  inattention  and  indifference  to 
the  very  words  it  ought  to  illustrate  ;  it  may  even  divert  men's  thoughts 
to  other  scenes  and  subjects  :  possibly  it  may  excite  ridicule  and  disgust. 
I  have  known  people  leave  a  church — so  incongruous  to  their  ideas  of 
worship  was  the  music  which  was  being  sung.     And,  to  take  a  common 
instance,  what  a  jar  upon  one's  feeling  is  it  to  hear  some  solemn  psalm 
— the  expression  of  the  Psalmist's  innermost  heart — sung  to  some  light, 
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complacent  chant,  with,  perhaps,  a  staccato  accompaniment  on  the 
organ,  intended  to  prevent  any  slackening  of  the  time  !  How  very  far 
from  the  real  meaning  of  the  text  must  be  the  ideas  presented  to  the 
minds  of  singers  and  congregation  !  In  truih,  the  setting  of  the  Psalms 
is  a  matter  that  demands  and  repays  long  and  careful  consideration. 

It  will  be  evident  then,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  one  who  writes  for 
the  Church,  must  not  be  that  of  a  mere  musician.  He  must  be  this, 
but  he  must  be  something  more.  His  office  has  some  analogy  to  that 
of  the  preacher.  He,  too,  has  to  select,  expound,  and  illustrate  his 
text,  to  dive  into  its  inner  meanings,  and  clothe  it  in  a  vesture  of  song. 
Moreover,  his  sermon  must  be  one  that  will  not  only  bear,  but  win  ils  way 
by  repetition.  Hence,  it  must  be  founded  on  canons  of  taste  and  right 
feeling  that  will  endure  amid  the  fluctuations  of  fashion.  This,  I  think,  our 
best  musicians  feel.  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  one,  whose  name  has 
been  endeared  to  thousands  by  his  hymns — Dr.  Dykes — approached  his 
task.  Dr.  Wesley  confesses  the  same.  **  It  is  an  act  of  worship,"  says 
he,  **  when  the  musician,  in  his  private  chamber,  devotes  his  whole  mind 
to  his  vocation."  Hear  also  the  great  Palestrina :  "  Nothing,  most 
Blessed  Father,"  he  says,  in  his  Dedication  of  the  Vesper  Hymns,  "  is 
so  congenial  to  me,  as  to  be  able  to  give  myself  to  that  study  of  music, 
which  is  the  occupation  of  my  life,  at  my  own  discretion ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  I  am  under  no  pressure  from  without  to  demean  with  triviali- 
ties so  excellent  an  art,  but,  when  I  can  abide  by  my  purpose  of 
embracing  topics  which  most  fully  show  forth  God's  praise,  and  which, 
pondered  in  all  their  weightiness  and  dignity  of  word  and  idea,  and 
embellished  with  some  amount  of  musical  art,  may  well  move  the  heart 
of  man  to  devotion."  **For,"  he  continues,  **what  better  subject  could 
I  have  to  pourtray  ?  " 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  from  these  general  considerations  to  the 
particular  features  of  the  music  in  our  churches  and  cathedrals.  And 
here  we  come  upon  the  two  great  divisions  of  congregational  music 
and  choir  music. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  compare  these  two,  for  we  want  both.  Yet, 
I  should  augur  ill  of  the  vitality  of  that  church  which  could  not  enlist 
the  voices  of  its  congregations  in  the  musical  service,  sooner  than  I 
should  of  that  which  failed  to  exhibit  its  higher  developments.  The 
one  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  at  large  ;  the  other  is  for  the 
advantage  of  those  who  have  a  musical  ear.  The  one  can,  or  ought 
to  be  had  in  every  parish,  and  is  attainable  by  care  and  judgment ;  the 
other  can  only  be  had  in  certain  places,  with  the  cost  of  money  and 
special  training. 

But,  while  both  kinds  are  worthy  of  all  effort  to  attain,  they  should,  I 
think,  be  kept  more  distinct  than  they  are,  and  either  the  one  or  the 
other  should  be  aimed  at,  according  to  the  disposition  and  resources  of 
the  particular  congregation.  I  urge  this  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  con- 
venience, not  of  principle.  AVhere  the  necessary  conditions  of  available 
funds,  or  an  abundant  musical  instinct  are  present,  as  in  some  of  our 
great  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  towns,  the  two  may  be  combined  with 
advantage  ;  but  where  they  are  wanting,  as  is  the  case  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  parish  churches,  the  attempt  to  combine  the  two  com- 
monly results  in  a  falling  between  two  stools,  and  attaining  excellence 
in  neither.     As  a  rule,  I  would  say,  let  parish  churches  avail  themselves 
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of  their  regular  congregations  for  the  encouragement  of  congregational 
singing,  leaving  choir  music,  requiring  skill  and  refinement  to  execute, 
to  establishments  able  to  do  it  justice,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  lack  the  advantage  of  a  regular  congregation  accustomed  to  sing 
together. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  think  it  is  the  case,  that,  unless  discreetly 
managed,  a  choir  may  not  only  not  assist,  but  may  even  discourage  the 
congregation   from  taking   their  proper  share.     Not   only   is   there   a 
tendency  for  the  choir  to  usurp  the  office  of  the  congregation,  but  there 
is  also  a  tendency  for  the  organ  to  usurp  the  office  of  the  choir.     Upon 
this  latter  point,  however,  I  do  not  now  dwell.    The  choir  is  supposed  to 
lead  the  congiegation,  but,  practically,  it  too  often  takes  the  words  out 
of  their  mouths.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  choir  often  leads  where 
the  people  cannot  easily  follow.     The  pitcli  of  the  monotone  may  be 
rather  high.     The  reciting  notes  of  many  chants  ar^  too  high,  and  their 
range  too  great ;  their  intervals  also  not  always  quite  simple  or  natural. 
Then,  again,  the  pace,  especially  of  the  hymns — the  most  important  part 
of    congregational    singing— may  be  loo  rapid  for  a    large  body  ot 
voices,  many  of  whom  require  time  to  get   out  their  notes,  or  a  litde 
pause  to  take  breath  between  the  verses.    The  old-fashioned  mode  of 
hymn-singing  condescended  too  much,  perhaps,  to  these  physical  in- 
firmities ;    but  the  slower  lime,  and  the  organ  voluntary  before  the  last 
verse  gave  a  kind  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the  hymn  as  a  feature  in 
the  service,  which  one  sometimes  misses  now.     Another  fault  may  be  a 
want  of  discrimination  in  choosing  tunes   and   chants — no   preference 
given  to  those  that  the  congregation  are  disposed  to  join  in — others 
that  do  not  suit  them  persisted  in,  because  the  choir  may  like  them,  or, 
perhaps,  the  organist  may  be  partial  in  his  choice.     In  these  ways,  it 
may  easily  happen  that,  if  their  wants  are  not  specially  and  primarily 
consulted,  the  congregation  will  insensibly,  but  surely,  abandon  their 
jiart  to  the  choir ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  very  commonly  the  case  in 
country  churches.     Real  congregational  singing  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
rarely  to  be  heard.     At   the  Temple,  in  London,  and,  no  doubt,  else- 
where, there  is  more  or  less  of  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  part  sustained  by 
the  congregation  in  English  churches  (for  I  except  Welsh,  where   the 
people  sing  by  instinct)  is  faint  and  timid.     If  it  be  so,  what  a  loss  is 
here  !    The  effect  of  a  large  body  of  voices,  singing  with  one  heart  and 
consent,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  inspiring  things  conceivable. 
There  is  something,  so  to  speak,  contagious  in  it.     In  its  very  roughness 
there  is  magnificence.     Some  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  may  have 
heard  enough  to  enable  us,  at  all  events,  to  dwell  with  delight  upon  the 
imagination  of  it.     With  what  rapture  do  those  who  were  present  at  the 
great  meeting  at  St.  James*   Hall  some  years  ago,  speak  of  the  mere 
recitation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  !      In  Holland,  there  is  said  to  be 
magnificent  congregational   singing  in  unison.      I  have  myself  heard 
very  fine  hymn-singing  at  Zurich,  where  the  congregation  joined  largely  in 
the  harmony,  supported  by  the  full  organ.      Dr.  Stainer  tells  us  that  to 
hear  the  Psalm-tune  at  Cologne,  sung  by  the  country  people  all  down 
the  nave,  is  quite  enough  to  last  one  a  life-time.     Is  it  not  most  unfor- 
tunate that  in  England,  which  we  justly  boast  is  not  unmusical,  we  cannot 
produce    any  such    results?     I    cannot    but   think    that    with   more 
consideration   for  the  congregation,   and   more  curbing   of  ambitious 
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tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  choir  and  organist,  we  might  see  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  people's  share  of  the  musical  service,  and  more 
especially  in  that  which  is  their  chief  opportunity,  namely,  the  hymns. 

Of  these  we  have  an  immense  store :  the  important  thing  is  to  select 
the  best.  The  taste  of  the  day  is  not  always,  I  fear,  in  favour  of  the 
best.  One  of  the  editors  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern^  tells  us  that, 
when  contributions  were  invited  for  the  first  edition  of  that  work,  the 
tune  of  which  he  received  the  greatest  number  of  copies,  was  from  a 
chorus  in  Weber's  Oberon.  And  he  speaks  of  the  pressure  put  upon 
them,  in  preparing  the  last  edition,  for  more  pretty  and  modern  tunes. 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  tells  us  that  people  are  constantly 
asking  him  for  music  with  a  swing  and  a  go.  Hymns  of  this  class  should 
be  admitted  sparingly,  and  with  judgment.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
find  tunes  like  Sullivan's  St,  Gertrude^  effective  as  it  is  as  a  proces- 
sional hynvi,  freely,  introduced  into  our  service.  And  I  am  probably 
taking  one  of  the  best.  Happily,  we  have  in  Ifymns  Ancient  and 
Modern^  a  work  which,  while  by  no  means  free  from  faults,  both  of  com- 
mission and  omission,  yet  upholds  a  high  and  worthy  standard  of  hymnody. 
Our  composers  have  not  been  slow  to  adapt  to  that  wonderfully  rich 
upgrowth  of  original  hymns,  which  has  entirely  superseded  the  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  a  variety  of  tunes  with  more  colour  and  expres- 
sion than  formerly  prevailed.  I  need  hardly  mention  Dr.  Dykes  and 
Dr.  Gauntlett,  as  typical  names  amongst  many  others  of  distinction,  who 
have  laboured  successfully  in  this  field.  Yet,  I  trust,  we  shall  never  be 
drawn  from  paying  due  honour  to  that  grand  and  imperishable  type,  of 
which  such  tunes  as  the  Old  113th,  the  Old  137th  (not  to  mention  the 
Old  looth),  are  specimens;  also  such  tunes  as  Upsal  and  Bohemia 
in  Mercer,  Cleves  and  Arnheim  in  Dr.  Wesley's  European  Psa/mist, — 
melodies  mostly  drawn  from  the  land  of  Luther — that  soil  in  which  they 
have  so  marvellously  thriven.  Such  tunes  are,  indeed,  the  very  jewels 
of  our  treasure-house ;  none,  I  believe,  so  profoundly  affect  human 
sensibility ;  none  are  so  capable  of  sublime  effect.  Viewed  thus,  in 
its  length  and  breadth,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  hymnody  of 
the  Church  we  possess  an  ornament  to  her  services,  and  an  addition  to 
her  strength,,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that,  historically,  the  congregational 
chant  is  the  very  basis  of  our  musical  service.  The  ancient  plain  song 
of  the  Church  was  never,  as  at  Geneva,  set  aside  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  adapted  by  the  Reformers  to  our  vernacular  liturgy,  for  an  account 
of  which  I  may  refer  you  to  an  interesting  article  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer.  We  are  there  told,  in  a  note, 
that  the  original  term  was  not  "plain  chant,"  as  we  have  it  now,  but  in 
the  Latin,  Plenus  cantus,  meaning,  the  writer  says,  congregational  song 
in  parochial  churches,  corporation  song  in  cathedrals  and  colleges.  The 
term  Planus  cantus^  or  plain  song,  was,  according  to  this,  given  later,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  florid  counterpoint  which  came  to  be  written 
upon  it.  Historically,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  right,  the  English  Church 
is  the  people's  Church,  and  her  song  the  people's  song.  It  was  sung  by 
the  male  voices,  and  their  part  was  called  the  tenor,  as  holding  or  sus- 
taining the  chant.  This  is  the  case  to  the  present  day  in  Tallis' 
harmonised  Responses. 

Splendid  as  were  the  achievements  of  the  ancient  Plain  Song — and, 
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indeed,  still  are  for  certain  purposes — the  musical  system  on  which  it 
was  founded  was  so  different  and  incongruous  with  that  of  more  recent 
times,  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  survive  in  its  integrity,  after 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Reformation,  and  after  the  newly- 
born  science  of  harmony  had  shaken  that  system  to  the  core.  But 
where  it  lends  itself  to  harmonic  treatment,  it  still  retains  wonderful 
beauty  and  power.  Witness  the  responses  already  referred  to,  and, 
especially,  that  sublime  setting  of  the  Litany  for  five  voices,  alas !  too  sel- 
dom heard.  Witness  the  intonation  of  the  5 1  st  Psalm,  as  sung  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  in  the  annual  Passion  service.  Witness  its  pathos  and  solemnity 
in  the  office  of  Holy  Communion.  Then  consider,  too,  the  marvellous 
potency  and  fertility  of  themes  which  inspired  such  giants  of  the  modern 
art  as  Handel  and  Bach,  kindled  in  the  Sistine  chapel  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  still  continue  to  draw  our  Church  composers  under 
the  spell  of  their  attraction.  Surely  we  have  guarantees  sufficient  that 
the  spirit  of  this  ancient  song  can  never  die,  but  will  live  on  honoured 
and  revered  so  long  as  Church  music  exists  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  tones 
is,  or  is  not,  the  best  mode  of  singing  the  Psalms.  As  a  recita- 
tion by  male  voices  in  unison,  they  were,  and,  no  doubt,  still  would  be, 
under  such  conditions,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  but  the  Psalms, 
taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  me  to  require  a  musical  treatment  more 
ample  and  more  varied.  They  have  great  diversity  of  character  ;  the 
tone  of  some  of  them  is  strongly  accentuated,  and  demands  a  corres- 
ponding musical  colouring;  and  they  are  150  in  number.  The 
Gregorian  tones  are  only  8,  and  though  these  may  be  eked  out 
by  variations  to  a  larger  number,  that  number  is  still  inadequate. 
Besides,  the  variations  are  puzzling,  and  have  no  special  character. 
So  that,  for  these  wonderful  hymns  or  poems  (for  such  not  a  few 
of  them  are),  with  their  alternate  notes  of  thanksgiving  and  sup- 
plication, their  profound  and  glowing  sentiment,  we  have  to  be  con- 
tent (if  we  adopt  Gregorians)  with  a  few  strains  of  very  devotional,  but 
somewhat  neutral  tone,  and  these  sung  not  in  unison,  but  in  the  far  less 
effective  and  satisfactory  manner  of  octaves  between  the  treble  and  bari- 
tone voices.  I  think,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  naturally 
turn  to  the  freer  air  and  the  greater  variety  of  colour  of  the  Anglican 
chant,  single  and  double,  so  as  to  re-echo  the  w^ords  of  the  Psalmist 
in  a  strain  attuned,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  spirit  of  the  particular 
psalm. 

One  further  question  arises  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  as 
to  whether  our  congregational  singing  should  be  in  octaves,  or  in 
harmony.  The  former  must  either  strain  the  voices,  or  else  unduly 
fetter  the  compass  of  the  melody.  It  is  apt  to  be  irksome  and 
monotonous ;  and  except  by  way  of  contrast,  it  is  scarcely  effective. 
Try  then,  all  you  can,  to  have  the  singing  in  parts :  let  the  music  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  congregation ;  let  the  tunes  and  chants  be  such  as 
approve  themselves  popular;  let  them  be  simple  in  harmony,  not 
chromatic  ;  of  moderate  compass — as  a  rule  never  higher  than  E — and 
you  may  thus  get  people  to  take  an  interest,  and  by  degrees  to  qualify 
themselves  for  taking  a  part,  and  so  build  up  a  structure  of  song  that 
will  render  the  service  something  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  But,  above 
all,  force  nothing  upon  an  unsympathetic  congregation.     Offer  good 
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music,  but  persevere  only  with  that  which  proves  acceptable.  As  there 
is  nothing  so  inspiring  to  man^s  fellow-creatures,  so  we  may  believe  there 
is  nothing  so  worthy  of  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  as  the  conser- 
taneous  uplifting  of  the  heart  and  voice  in  the  great  congregation. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  in  the  short  time  that  remains  to  me,  to  that 
other  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  choir  or  cathedral  music  We 
here  abandon  the  idea  of  worship  by  the  collective  voice  of  the  con- 
gregation, but  we  seek  to  fulfil  it  by  appealing  through  the  ear  to  the 
inner  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  and  for  this  purpose  we  employ  all  the 
resources  of  the  art ;  all  the  genius  of  our  composers,  and  the  skill  of 
our  singers.  Nor  is  it  the  ear  only,  but  the  eye  also  that  should  here 
minister  to  the  spirit  of  devotion.  The  mellow  notes  and  linked  har- 
monies float  down  the  long  aisles  and  around  the  carved  capitals, 
uniting  the  two  sister  arts  of  music  and  architecture  in  a  loving  con- 
spiracy of  assault  upon  the  religious  imagination.  More  than  one  pwissage 
of  **  John  Inglesant "  may  recur  to  your  minds  upon  this  topic,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  refer  to  it  without  having  in  remembrance  Milton's  well-known 

lines : 

"There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full  voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  wilh  sweetness  through  mine  ear 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

As  people  come  to  listen  and  not  to  join,  it  is  in  Cathedral  music  that 
a  perfect  performance  should  be  more  particularly  aimed  at.  It  is  not 
in  the  more  elaborate  portions  of  the  music,  where  the  choir  are,  as  it 
were,  upon  their  mettle,  that  failure  is  most  likely ;  but  rather  in  the 
commoner  matters  of  personal  demeanour  and  in  the  chanting  that 
slovenliness  first  shows  itself,  and  with  disastrous  effect.  A  choir  may 
be  deficient  in  numerical  strength  :  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
the  short-sightedness  of  those  who  have  caused  it  much  to  be  deplored  : 
but  the  weakest  choir  may  shine  in  its  chanting  \  and,  living,  as  I  do, 
near  the  cathedral  town  of  Chester,  I  may  be  permitted  to  instance  that 
choir  as  one  example  of  careful  and  beautiful  chanting. 

But  the  foremost  and  best  example  of  what  the  musical  service  should 
be,  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  distinguished  organist 
of  which  church  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  brought  it  to  a  point 
of  excellence,  probably,  never  before  attained  in  this  country.  (Not 
but  that  I  should  think  all  the  better  of  it,  if  genuine  English  composi- 
tions were  substituted  for  the  adaptations  from  Schubert  and  others, 
which  figure  somewhat  prominently  in  the  anthem  lists.)  One  or 
two  special  features  deserve  mention.  Once  in  the  week  the  ser\ace 
is  sung  by  men  only — an  admirable  opportunity  either  for  unison 
singing  with  the  organ,  or  for  a  distinct  type  of  harmonised  music, 
hitherto  much  neglected  by  Church  composers.  Once  in  the  week 
again,  the  music  is  rendered  by  voices  only,  without  organ — 
a  most  excellent  practice,  deserving  of  being  largely  followed,  partly  as 
an  act  of  wholesome  discipline  for  the  choir,  but  mainly  for  the  display 
of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  purely  vocal  music.  For  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  the  finest  Church  music  which  is  not  only  not  improved,  but 
is  actually  spoilt  by  organ  accompaniment.     This  is  true,  I  imagine,  of 
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Palestrina  en  bloc,  of  much  of  Farrant,  Tallis,  Gibbons,  and  Byrd  ;  in 
great  measure  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  of  some  splendid  specimens  from  such 
musicians  as  Mendelssohn,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  Sterndale  Bennett.  It 
would  "be  well  indeed  if  this  most  noble  department  of  Church  music — 
probably  the  most  impressive  of  all — were  more  in  favour  both  with 
singers  and  composers.  Well  do  I  remember  the  impression  made  upon 
myself  by  an  unaccompanied  piece  of  Pittone*s,  which  I  heard  in  Rome 
at  the  obsequies  of  a  cardinal  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  unaccom- 
panied singing  of  the  Imperial  choir  in  Russia  is  described  as  extra- 
ordinarily fine — especially  for  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  bass  voices. 
I  fancy  if  some  of  us  could  hear  it,  we  should  come  to  think  a  little  less 
of   our   foreign    adaptations   and  our  florid    organ    accompaniments. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the  organ  that  music 
in  this  country  is  an  eflective  aid  to  worship,  and  of  its  use,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  I  say  little  or  nothing  ;  it  would  be  impertinent  for  me 
to  do  so  in  the  presence  here  to-day  of  one  at  least  of  its  greatest 
masters.  Not  only  the  highest  technical  skill,  but  a  vast  amount  of 
judgment  and  forbearance  are  among  the  qualities  required  in  the 
management  of  the  huge  instruments  of  modern  days.  Happily  we 
have  amongst  us  many  worthy  representatives  of  this  most  delightful 
but  also  most  arduous  and  responsible  profession.  I  shall  only  name 
one,  who  is  gone,  but  to  whom  the  Church  owes  much  for  his  devoted, 
life-long,  and  admirable  labours  in  her  service — George  Cooper — one 
who  signally  upheld  the  lofty  character  of  his  art,  and  the  tradition  of 
whose  teaching  will,  I  trust,  long  bear  fruit  at  the  hands  of  a  host  of 
pupils.  I  shall  only  notice  one  point  as  regards  the  organ,  and  allude  to 
an  old  custom  which  prevailed,  I  believe,  in  parish  churches,  and  among 
other  cathedrals  at  St.  Paul's,  York,  Dublin,  and  Lichfield,  and  which 
used  to  delight  me  much  at  New  College,  Oxford,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  of  having  a  soft  voluntary  played  after  the  Psalms  and  before  the 
First  Lesson.  It  has,  I  fear,  everywhere  fallen  a  victim  to  the  desire  of 
curtailing  the  length  of  the  service,  but  a  more  favourable  moment  for 
allowing  the  organ  to  deliver  a  message  of  peace  and  tranquillity  could 
not  be ;  and  it  is  a  custom  which,  within  moderate  limits,  I,  for  one, 
should  like  to  see  restored. 

The  main  question,  however,  is  what  constitutes  Church  music,  and  is 
it  possible  to  lay  down  any  cardinal  principles  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  kinds  ?  And  when  I  speak  of  Church  music,  I  mean  such  music 
as  may  properly  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  service  of  the  Church. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  oratorio,  which  stands  on  a  somewhat  different 
ground,  being  a  thing  complete  in  itself,  and  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  act  of  worship.  It  is  clear  that  this  title  of  Church  music 
cannot  be  claimed  for  any  particular  age  or  master  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  seeing  that  its  types  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment to  which  the  art  has  at  different  times  attained,  and  according  to 
the  particular  bent  of  one  and  another  genius.  Thus  we  have  the 
widely  different  types  of  Palestrina,  of  Handel,  of  Bach,  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  of  Spohr — to  come  down  no  later  ;  or,  if  we  take  our  own  com- 
posers, of  Gibbons,  of  Purcell,  and  of  Wesley — all  marked  by  strong 
individuality  of  their  treatment  of  the  common  subject  matter,  yet  all 
having  constantly  in  view  a  high  and  noble  idea  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  wrote.     It  is  in  truth  by  its  intention  and  effects,  not  by  the 
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name  of  its  composer  or  the  date  of  its  composition,  that  each  lyork 
must  be  judged.     To  rank  as  Church  music,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  worship.     That  spirit  is 
fundamentally  always  one  and  the  same  ;  it  is  the  spirit  breathed  in  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     The  music  that 
accords  with  it  must  be  orderly  and  reverential,  never  running  into 
licence  or  extravagance — in  its  emotion  there  should  always  be  a  certain 
reserve,  composure  rather  than  excitement,  calmness  rather  than  passion. 
This  is  not  altogether  the  temper  of  the  present  day.     Most  of  our 
composers  give  us  highly  coloured,  highly  strung  music,  which  serves  to 
excite  rather  than  to  refresh,  to  strike  the  ear  rather  than  to  impress  the 
heart.     This  is  not  the  music  that  we  really  want,  and  that  we  can 
incorporate  into  our  Daily  Prayers.     Does  not  Nature  give  us  her  most 
exquisite  beauties  in  no  flaring  colours,  but  in  subdued  and  delicate 
hues  ?     And  so  it  should  be  with  the  best  Church  music,  as  we  see  it  in 
Palestrina,  and  in  many  specimens  of  our  own  composers.     Probably  no 
anthem  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  generation  after  generation  as 
that  simple  one  of  Farrant,  "  Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake  ;"  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  is  as  green  now  as  the  day  it  was  written, 
more  than  300  years  ago.     And  the  reason  I  take  to  be  this ;  that, 
while  it  is  beautiful  music,  it  is  entirely  true  to  nature.     In  precisely  the 
same  spirit  is  conceived  the  beautiful  air  in  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett's 
**  Woman  of  Samaria  *' — **  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  out."     I  am 
far  from  saying  that  all  our  music  should  be  written  in  this  strain.     The 
religious  emotions  are  infinite  in  their  Variety,  and  in  the  evolution  of 
the  myriad  secret  relations  of  the  principle  of  symmetry  or  proportion 
lies  a  perpetual  task  for  the  musical  artist.     To  what  extent  richness 
and  grace  of  detail  can  be  combined  with  nobility  of  form  and  purpose  we 
see  in  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  was  to  the  Church  of  the  i8th 
century  what  Palestrina  was  to  the  Church  of  the  i6th — its  apostle  of 
music — and  whom  M.  Gounod  calls  "that  Colossus  upon  whom  rests  all 
the  music  of  modern  times.'* 

I  have  already  noticed  the  bad  habit  (as  I  cannot  but  think  it),  of 
ransacking  foreign  masses,  and  other  music  of  continental  composers, 
adapting  them  to  English  words,  not  always  taken  from  Holy  Writ, 
and  dragging  them  into  our  service,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  vast  store  of 
genuine  native  composition,  infinitely  more  appropriate  to  the  particular 
purpose.  Mr.  Barrett,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Musical  Association, 
complains  that  our  Church  composers  are  occasionally  led  away  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  effects  modern  organs  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing, to  write  their  music  in  the  style  of  organ  solos,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  voices,  with  the  effect  of  destroying  the  beauty  of  cathedral 
singing ;  the  art  of  which,  especially  as  regards  "  verse  "  singing,  has, 
he  considers,  been  lost,  vociferation  having  taken  the  place  of  vocali- 
sation. I  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  this  latter  opinion  may  be 
absolutely  correct,  but  I  venture  to  remark  on  another  tendency,  which, 
I  think,  is  to  be  regretted,  namely,  that  of  composing  **  Services "  at 
inordinate  length,  and  in  the  most  ornate  style  of  anthem  ;  a  total 
departure  from  the  old  and  well-established  type  of  "  Service,'*  inherited 
from  the  days  of  plain  song,  admired  and  imitated  by  Mendelssohn, 
and  cultivated  by  such  admirable  men  as  Goss,  Turie,  and  Stainer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  pity  to  spend  so  much  time  in  this  way,  when  enough 
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cannot  be  found  for  some  long  but  splendid  specimens  of  the  anthem, 
like  that  of  Wesley's,  **  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart.*' 

One  word  before  I  close  this  long  paper,  as  to  the  oratorio.  I  have 
not.  indeed,  included  it  under  the  term  of  Church  music  as  an  integral 
part  of  tlie  Church  Service,  although  certain  numbers  from  oratorios  are 
frequently,  and  with  excellent  effect,  introduced  into  it.  But  I  do  claim 
the  oratorio  as  a  rightful  appanage  of  the  Church;  and,  as  musical  know- 
ledge spreads,  I  hope  it  may  be  heard  more  and  more  in  our  cathedrals, 
and  less  and  less  in  our  concerts  and  music  halls.  One  great  work  of 
this  class,  the  Passion  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  I  will  say,  is  almost 
intolerable  outside  the  walls  of  a  church.  Presenting  to  us,  as  they  do, 
with  all  the  force  of  which  music  is  capable,  the  scenes  and  events  of 
Scripture,  I  can  see  in  such  performances  nothing  unbefitting  the  House 
of  God ;  whilst,  in  another  point  of  view,  we  should  be  doing  far  more 
homage  to  Handel  by  allowing  his  divine  airs  and  massive  choruses  to 
roll  out  their  echoes  in  the  vast  spaces  of  a  cathedral,  than  by  using 
the  names  of  the  great  singers  of  the  opera  to  attract  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that  no  music,  however  sublime, 
can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  worship,  though  it  is  its  best  and  most 
powerful  ally.  That  alliance  is,  I  think,  appropriately  and  beautifully 
described  in  a  stanza  cited  in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  : — 

**  Devotion  borrows  Music's  tone, 
And  Music  took  Devotion's  wing  ; 
And,  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun. 
They  soar  to  heav'n,  and  soaring  sing.** 
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The  subject  for  our  consideration  this  evening  has  been  much  widened 
in  scope  and  interest  by  including  within  the  scheme,  Work,  as  well  as 
Worship.  The  influence  of  music  upon  worship  is  acknowledged  and 
felt  by  all ;  but  its  effect  upon  working  power  is  more  obscure,  and 
would  be  pronounced  harmful  by  some,  beneficial  by  others,  and  denied 
altogether  by  a  third  class.  As  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  that 
has,  so  far,  received  scant  attention,  as  it  is  the  more  debatable,  and  as 
it  compels  reference  to  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  both 
views,  I  shall  address  myself  to  it  first,  apologising  if  the  time  limit 
obliges  roe  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  argumentative. 

The  attitude  of  society  towards  music  has  long  been  a  source  of 
interest  and  puzzle  to  me.  Judged  by  its  expressed  opinions,  one  would 
suppose  that  music  was  one  of  the  keenest  delights  of  life  ;  but  its  be- 
haviour in  presence  of  good  music,  the  long  rows  of  languid  listeners  at 
a  severe  concert,  the  persistent  chatter  which  goes  on  in  many  drawing- 
rooms,  especially  during  the  performance  of  instrumental  music,  make 
one  suspect  the  sincerity  of  these  statements,  and  this  is  a  result  to  be 
anticipated  when  conventional  taste  is  in  advance  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence. The  fine  sayings  about  music  would  fill  a  volume.  Many  are 
beautiful,  some  foolish,  and  some  false ;  but  none  tell  us  what  we  want 
to  know,  how  and  why  music  exercises  over  us  its  strange  fascination. 
"Music  is  the  silence  of  heaven,"  we  are  told.    The  other  day,  in  the 
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paper,  I  saw  a  quotation  that  architecture  was  "  frozen  music"  It  is 
commonly  asserted  that  music  is  the  one  pleasure  in  which  over- 
indulgence is  impossible,  a  position  which  ought  to  be  challenged ;  and 
I  think  if  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  music  does  for  us,  we  shall  find  that 
it  ought  to  be  reasonably  limited  in  quantity,  and  carefully  discriminated 
in  quality. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  the  origin  and  func- 
tions of  music,  evolves  his  theory  of  the  art  from  what  I  may  term 
impassioned  speech.  "  Music,"  he  says,  "  is  the  commentary  of  the 
emotions  upon  the  propositions  of  the  intellect ; "  and,  so  far  as  vocal 
music  is  concerned,  this  is  intelligible,  and  probably  true.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  highest  order  of  instrumental  music,  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  difficulty — there  are  no  propositions  of  the  intellect  to  be  com- 
mented upon.  Yet  the  skilled  musician  would  certainly  place  wordless 
music  in  the  highest  rank  of  all.  That  this  is  not  the  prevailing  view  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  eagerness  with  which  concert-goers  study  the 
analytical  remarks  which  pretend  to  interpret  for  us  the  composer's 
mind,  but  too  often  drag  down  a  great  work  to  the  level  of  mere  pro- 
gramme music.  We  treat  our  instrumental  music  as  a  Greek  treated 
natural  phenomena.  Listening  to  the  thunder,  and  watching  the  sunset, 
he  wove  out  of  them  stories  of  great  beauty.  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  when  we  shall  cease  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  natural  beauties  of 
sound  and  sight,  though  for  us  they  are  no  longer  entangled  in  these 
fables.     Some  day,  music  may  emancipate  itself  in  the  same  manner. 

Must  we,  then,  find  the  highest  use  of  music  in  its  power  of  intensi- 
fying language  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  this.  A  really  earnest  piece 
of  music,  such  as  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  excites  in  our  minds  those 
exalted  states  of  feeling  out  of  which  ought  to  spring  the  deepest 
thoughts  and  the  noblest  resolves;  and  they  would  so  spring  if  we 
listened  in  a  more  passive  frame  of  mind,  not  fretting  until  we  can  fit  to 
the  notes  definite  ideas,  not  explaining  to  ourselves  that  here  the  com- 
poser thought  of  a  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  here  of  a  great  cathedral 
echoing  to  some  beautiful  anthem.  The  least  material,  the  most  subtle, 
of  the  arts  is  ready  to  carry  us  out  of  this  world,  and  we  do  our  best  to 
pull  it  back  again.  We  must  all  have  felt  that  the  mysterious  influence 
of  music  affords  internal  evidence,  which  is  by  no  means  worthless,  of 
our  immortal  nature.  We  strain  our  mental  vision  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  eternal  shore,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  misty  veil  which  hides  it 
is  more  easily  penetrated  by  sound. 

We  claim,  then,  for  music  more  than  the  mere  power  to  refresh, 
soothe,  and  tranquillise,  valuable  as  this  is  to  the  overtaxed  mind  and 
body.  Its  higher  function  of  sustaining  in  the  mind  a  condition  of  calm 
and  controlled  excitement,  if  I  may  use  such  an  apparent  contradiction 
in  terms,  must  to  the  brain-worker  be  of  vast  importance.  To  say  the 
truth,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  the  proper  way  of  listening  to  music. 
We  sit  in  long  uncomfortable  lines,  with  the  bitter  blaze  of  hundreds  of 
gas-lights  in  our  eyes.  Why,  when  we  go  to  use  our  ears,  we  should 
thus  excite  the  wrong  organ,  I  have  never  beeu  able  to  understand.  The 
halls  in  which  we  listen  to  music  are  not  commonly  so  beautiful  as  to 
form  suitable  backgrounds  for  great  sound  pictures.  This  applies  also 
with  great  force  to  many  of  our  town  churches.  A  beautiful  church  has 
its  loveliness  enhanced  by  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  and  a  bad  one 
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has  its  defects  softened ;  but  the  point  of  importance  here  is,  that  the 
mind  is  left  in  a  far  more  receptive  condition  for  all  refining  influences 
when  outward  things  are  not  forced  upon  the  attention. 

The  emotional  aspect  of  music  has  its  dangers,  dangers  so  great  that 
many  people  consider  it  a  positive  hindrance  to  work,  and,  if  it  is  in- 
dulged in  to  excess,  I  am  afraid  this  is  true.  All  emotional  disturbance 
ought,  I  suppose,  to  have  its  result  in  thought  and  action.  Mere  idle 
stirrings  of  the  heart  must  be  harmful,  and  lead  to  dulled  sensibility, 
weakened  will,  and  incapacity  for  exertion.  It  might  seem  that  fears  as 
to  an  excess  of  music  are  imaginary,  but  the  amount  of  music-making  in 
the  world  is  now  enormous,  and  is  daily  increasing.  It  is  a  mystery  to 
me  how  the  mind  can  retain  its  freshness  from  beginning  to  end  of  a 
four  days'  feast  of  music.  Even  a  single  concert  of  unusual  length 
leaves  the  brain  drenched  and  saturated  with  a  jumble  of  sounds,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  listen  to  the  fragmentary  remarks  which  catch  the 
ear  from  a  dispersing  audience,  to  find  proof  that  the  criticism  is  much 
more  prominent  than  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 

We  now  approach  the  difficult  question — Can  abstract  music,  by  which 
I  mean  music  not  associated  with  words,  have  any  ethical  relations? 
The  morality  of  art  is  always  rather  hazy.  As  applied  to  music,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  any  intelligible  shape,  and  yet  the  fact  that 
music  has  its  moral  side  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  world.  The 
Greeks  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  it,  an  importance,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  meagre  music  material  at  their 
disposal.  In  these  days,  though  there  may  be  some  undercurrent  of 
opinion  as  to  the  moral  effect  of  abstract  music,  it  almost  never  comes 
to  the  surface,  and  most  people,  if  they  think  about  it  at  all,  will  say. 
that  music  without  words  has  no  connection  with  ethics.  It  is  a  per- 
plexing problem,  to  which  no  decisive  answer  can  be  given.  We  may 
easily  make  a  list  of  composers,  from  Palestrina  down  to  Brahms,  and 
say  with  confidence,  none  of  these  men  wrote  a  single  unhealthy  bar  of 
music;  and  another  list,  especially  among  later  writers,  of  men  who, 
partly  from  sentimental  weakness,  more  probably  from  this  than  from 
any  vice  in  their  music,  have  written  much  that  could  certainly  do  no 
good  ;  but  the  border  line  between  helpful  and  hurtful  work  is  faint,  and 
could  not  be  marked  out  with  clearness  :  it  is  even  conceivable  that  it 
might  vary  for  different  hearers.  Nobody  could  fail  to  be  the  better 
after  hearing  a  symphony  of  Beethoven ;  few  would  come  out  unscathed 
from  a  course  of  Chopin,  with  his  endless  complaint  and  peevish  whine. 
In  this  case,  doubtless,  a  man's  own  feelings  are  the  best  guide.  This 
seems  sure,  that  we  have  only  capacity  for  a  certain  amount  of  music, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  fritter  it  away  upon  trivial  works. 

The  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  provide  good  music  for  the  less 
wealthy  classes  are  full  of  hope.  The  appreciation  of  even  severe  styles 
is  by  no  means  wanting.  I  have  seen  an  East-end  audience  listen  with 
obvious  interest  and  pleasure  to  a  concert  in  which  the  comic  song 
element  found  no  place,  and  where  a  fugue  was  received  with  genuine 
applause. 

Turning  now  to  music  fn  its  relation  to  worship,  it  must  be  evident 
that  much  that  has  been  said  on  the  general  question  applies  here.  The 
probability  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the  effect  of  music  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  its  amount,  must  bring  to  mind  many  choral  services 
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where  this  limit  has  been  reached  and  passed.  The  opening  sentences 
are  sometimes  sung,  the  Confession  partly  harmonised,  the  Apostles' 
Creed  elaborately  accompanied,  even  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  chanted 
with  inflections  for  each  stop.  The  parts  of  the  service  which  naturally 
lend  themselves  to  musical  treatment  suffer  by  being  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  rest.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this  place  to  insist  upon  the 
value  of  music  as  an  aid  to  worship,  but  I  should  like  to  give  a  few 
hints,  gathered  from  a  very  varied  experience,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
that  help  may  best  be  given.  In  ordinary  churches,  the  point  of  prime 
importance  is  to  persuade  the  congregation  to  sing.  This  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  the  subject,  but  is  still  the  main  difficulty.  We  have 
all  seen  the  listless  lounge  of  a  congregation  which  is  having  its  singing 
done  for  it  at  one  end  of  the  church.  Few  listeners  to  even  the  best 
music  are  as  much  interested  and  affected  as  the  feeblest  perfortner  on 
his  own  voice.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  banish  this  apathy  of 
the  congregation.  The  average  choir  is  very  much  better  than  that  of 
twenty  years  ago ;  so  much  better,  indeed,  that  a  new  danger  has 
arisen — the  more  highly-trained  singers  demand  more  elaborate  and 
difficult  music,  so  that  the  gap  between  choir  and  people  is  wider  than 
ever.  And  yet  choir  trainers  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  good 
muster  of  their  forces  for  the  practice  of  hymns  and  chants  only.  One 
remedy  for  this  is  to  allow  an  occasional,  even  a  weekly,  anthem,  keep)- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  service  quite  simple.  Anthems  with  solos  should 
generally  be  avoided,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  even  a  simple  solo  may 
be  made  into  a  kind  of  chorus  for  all  the  voices  belonging  to  the  part, 
sometimes  even  with  increased  effect.  Another  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
would  be  to  try  and  make  the  whole  congregation  into  the  choir. 
During  part  of  my  Oxford  time  I  was  organist  of  St.  Giles'  Church,  as 
well  as  of  Magdalen  College,  and  I  persuaded  the  vicar  to  invite  the 
people  to  remain  after  evening  service,  and  practise  the  chants  and 
hymns  for  the  following  Sunday.  A  very  large  number  stayed,  and  we 
had,  I  think,  about  six  or  eight  such  meetings  before  my  removal  to 
Windsor  interrupted  the  experiment.  I  must  say  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  more  than  the  usual  inward  murmur  which  does  duty  for  congre- 
gational singing ;  but  there  were  signs  of  improvement,  and  I  think  we 
even  learnt  a  simple  setting  of  the  Communion  Service  hymns. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  position  of  organ  and  choir.  Without  in  the  least  desiring  to  restore 
the  old  west  end  gallery  state  of  things,  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
churches  now  the  organ  and  choir  are  almost  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  and  controlling  the  congregational  singing.  The  modem 
architect  scarcely  ever  knows  what  to  do  with  the  organ.  When  he  can, 
he  builds  a  sort  of  little  house  for  it  on  one  side  of  the  chancel ;  and 
yet  the  organ  may  be  made  as  grand  to  the  eye  as  its  sound  is  to  the 
ear.  Its  pipes  are  susceptible  of  the  most  effective  grouping.  All  this 
we  should  have  known,  if  the  Puritans  had  not  smashed  up  nearly  all 
the  old  cases.  Abroad,  there  are  examples  enough  of  what  may  be  done, 
and  to  the  curious  in  those  matters  I  recommend  Mr.  HilFs  recently 
published  work  on  •*  Mediaeval  Organ  Casesj^'  The  constructive  skill  of 
organ  builders  is  now  so  great  that  almost  any  difficulty  of  arrangement 
can  be  overcome,  and  the  first  consideration  ought  to  be  to  place  the 
organ  where  it  can  command  the  singing.     Choirs,  too,  when  in  a  narrow 
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chancel  at  the  end  of  a  long  church,  are  quite  out  of  range,  and  their 
power  of  leading  the  singing  is  seriously  affected.  I  would  have  them 
occupy  such  a  place  as  they  hold  in  most  cathedrals,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  people.  I  am  aware  that  considerations  of 
space  will  make  difficulties  here,  and  that  the  choir  now  occupies  seats 
which  might  otherwise  be  empty ;  but  all  this  might  be  overcome,  and 
no  efforts  ought  to  be  spared  which  might  arouse  life  and  vigour  to 
worship,  which  is  too  often  wanting  in  both.  The  average  church-goer 
will  not  lift  up  his  voice  unless  he  is  coaxed  and  encouraged  by  sounds 
on  all  sides  of  him. 


The  Chairman. 


I  MAY  say  what  happened  once  at  Leeds  with  regard  to  voluntaries 
before  the  sermon.  The  voluntary  was  played  by  a  well-known  man, 
Sebastian  Wesley,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Hook  preaching  an  inaugursd 
sermon,  and  the  music  selected  was  from  Handel's  Samson — "  What  will 
the  babbler  say  ?  " 


The  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  Vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel. 

(Read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barnbtt.) 

**  We  must  have  something  light  or  comic."  So  say  those  who  provide 
music  for  the  people,  and  their  words  represent  the  world's  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  popular  taste.  The  uneducated,  it  is  thought,  must 
be  unable  to  appreciate  that  which  is  refined,  or  to  enjoy  that  which  does 
not  make  them  laugh.  The  opinion  is  not  justified  by  facts.  In  East 
London,  the  city  of  common  people,  crowds  have  been  found  willing, 
on  many  a  winter's  night,  to  come  and  listen  to  part  of  an  oratorio,  or  to 
selections  of  classical  music. 

The  selections  and  oratorios  have  been  given  in  churches  or  chapels 
by  various  choirs  and  choral  societies ;  the  concerts  have  been  given  in 
school-rooms,  on  Sunday  evenings,  by  professionals  of  reputation.  Over 
those  who  are  generally  so  independent  of  restraint,  who  cough  and 
move  as  they  will,  there  has  reigned  a  death-like  stillness  as  they  have 
listened  to  some  fine  solo  of  Handel.  On  faces  which  are  seldom 
free  of  the  marks  of  care,  except  in  the  excitement  of  drink,  a  calm  has 
seemed  to  settle,  and  tears  to  flow,  for  no  reason  but  because  ''  It  is  so 
beautiful."  Sometimes  the  music  has  appeared  to  break  down  barriers 
shutting  out  some  poor  fellow  from  a  fairer  past,  or  a  better  future  than 
bis  present  The  oppressive  weight  of  daily  care  has  seemed  to  lift, 
and  other  sights  to  be  in  his  vision,  as  at  last,  covering  his  face,  or 
sinking  on  his  knees,  he  has  made  prayers  which  cannot  be  uttered. 
Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  seize  one  on  business  bent,  to  suddenly 
snatch  him  to  another  world,  and  not  knowing  what  he  feels,  to  make 
him  say  out,  '^  It  is  good  to  be  here." 

To  the  concerts,  hard-headed  unimaginative  men  have  crowded, 
described  in  a  local  paper  as  being  ''friends  of  Bradlaugh."  They  have 
21 
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listened  to,  and  apparently  taken  in,  difficult  movements  of  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  and  Chopin.  The  loud  applause  which  has  followed  some 
moments  of  strained  rapt  attention,  has  proclaimed  the  universal 
feeling,  and  shown  that  among  the  people  of  East  Tendon  many  may 
be  found  who  care  for  high-class  music.  There  b  enough  in  these  fietcts 
to  make  the  world  reconsider  its  opinion  that  the  people  can  care  only 
for  what  is  light  or  laugh-compelling.  Minds  not  educated  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  music,  or  to  be  interested  in  its  creation,  have 
depths  which  respond  to  its  call,  and  music  may  thus  at  the  present 
moment  have  a  peculiar  mission. 

^'  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  "  expresses  a  truth  to  which  the 
religious  and  the  secularist  subscribe.  The  desire  to  be  is  stronger  than 
the  desire  to  have.  There  is  in  those  men,  whom  the  rich  think  to 
satisfy  by  increased  wages  and  model  lodgings,  a  greater  need  of  being 
something  they  are  not,  than  of  having  something  they  have  not.  The 
man  who  has  won  an  honourable  place,  who  by  punctuality,  honesty, 
and  truthfulness  has  become  the  trusted  servant  of  his  employer,  is 
often  weary  with  the  very  monotony  of  his  successful  life.  He  has 
bread  in  abundance,  but,  unsatisfied,  he  dreams  of  himself  filling  quite 
another  place  in  the  world — as  the  leader  doing  much  for  others ;  as  the 
patriot  suffering  for  his  class  and  country;  or  as  the  poet  living  in 
others'  thoughts.  There  flits  before  him  a  vision  of  a  fuller  life,  and  the 
visions  stir  in  him  longings  to  share  such  life. 

The  woman  who  is  the  model  wife  and  mother,  whose  days  are  filled 
with  work,  whose  talk  is  of  her  children^'s  wants,  whose  life  seems  so 
even  and  uneventful,  so  complete  in  very  prosaicness — she,  if  she  could 
speak  out  the  thoughts  which  flit  through  her  brain  as  she  silently 
plies  her  needle,  or  goes  about  her  household  duties,  would  tell  of 
strange  longings,  of  passions,  and  aspirations  which  have  no  form  in  her 
mind.  "There  is  no  one,"  says  Emerson,  "to  whom  omens  that 
would  astonish  have  not  predicted  a  future  and  uncovered  a  past'' 

It  is  in  the  spiritual  world  that  they  who  cannot  live  on  bread  alone 
must  find  their  food.  This  spiritual  world  has  been,  and  is  the  domain 
of  religion.  That  which  science  has  not  known,  and  can  never  know ; 
that  which  material  things  have  not  satisfied  and  can  never  satisfy,  the 
longing  of  man  to  be  something  higher  and  nobler,  it  has  been  the 
glory  of  religion  to  develop,  as  it  reveals  through  Jesus  Christ  the  God 
who  is  higher  than  the  best.  The  spiritual  world  in  which  our  aspira- 
tions move  is  the  domain  of  religion,  and  forms  of  worship  are  the 
means  by  which  we  are  brought  into  this  world.  Religion  thus  sustains 
and  guides  our  aspirations,  and  forms  of  worship  unite  the  spiritual  worid 
of  aspirations  with  the  material  world  of  the  senses.  A  true  form  of 
worship  would  do  away  with  the  pernicious  opposition  between  what  is 
religious  and  what  is  material.  There  would  be  no  despisers  of  forms, 
rituals  and  expressions,  if  they  lifted  men  into  a  spiritual  world,  where 
Christ  is,  and  where  they  would  be  at  one  with  God,  who  is  perfect. 
The  sense  of  something  better  than  their  best  has  been  to  men  the 
spring  of  noblest  effort  and  highest  hope,  and  it  is  because  the  present 
words  and  forms  of  worship  give  so  little  help  to  unite  them  with  the  best, 
that  many  of  those  born  to  aspire  and  live,  not  on  bread  alone,  speak 
slightingly  of  religion,  and  profess  they  find  no  need  of  prayers  nor 
of  church-going. 
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The  present  fonns  (be  they  words  or  rituals)  do  not  express  present 
thoughts^  they  do  not  therefore  unite  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  and 
they  do  not  carry  daily  hopes  and  longings  into  the  spiritual  world. 
For  want  of  words  or  expressions,  man's  aspirations  lose  their  sus- 
tenance and  guide.  Man  is  dumb,  and  is  in  the  world  without  religion. 
In  other  times  the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  phrases  now 
labelled  '*  theological,"  did  speak  out,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  give  some 
form  to  men's  vague,  indistinct  longing  to  be  something  else  and  some- 
thing more.  The  picture  of  God,  drawn  in  familiar  language,  gave  a 
distinct  object  to  their  longing,  as  they  desired  to  be  like  Him  and  to 
enjoy  Him  for  ever.  In  these  days  historical  criticism  and  scientific 
discoveries  have  made  the  old  expressions  itfadequate  to  state  man's 
longing,  or  to  picture  God's  character.  The  words  of  prayers,  be  they 
the  written  prayers  of  the  English  Church,  or  be  they  that  re-arrange- 
ment of  old  expression  called  "  extempore  prayer,"  do  not  always  fit  in 
with  the  longings  of  those  to  whom,  in  these  later  days,  sacrifice  has 
taken  other  forms,  and  life  other  possibilities.  The  descriptions  of  God, 
involving  so  much  that  is  only  marvellous,  often  jar  against  minds  which 
have  had  hints  of  the  grandeur  of  law,  and  which  have  been  awed,  not 
by  miracles,  but  by  holiness.  Petitions  for  the  joys  of  heaven  fall  short 
of  their  wants  who  have  learnt  that  what  they  are  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  what  they  have,  and  the  anthropomorphic  descriptions  of 
God  tend  to  make  Him  seem  less  than  many  men  who  are  not  jealous, 
nor  angry,  nor  revengeful. 
'  Words  fail  to  carry  modern  thought  or  wants.  There  still  lives  in  man 
that  which  gropes  after  God,  that  which  reaches  to  the  spiritual  world  of 
righteousness  and  love,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  at  God's  right  hand,  but  it 
can  find  no  form  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  spiritual  world. 
Men  cannot  express  their  highest.  They  are  dumb  creatures.  Dumb- 
ness involves  a  loss  which  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate,  and  constitutes  an 
unfailing  claim  for  pity.  He  who  cannot  express  his  highest  is  dumb, 
and  to-day  a  book  might  be  written  on  the  sorrows  of  man  as  a  dumb 
animal.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  dumb  were  held  to  be  possessed 
by  devils,  and  often  now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  because  they  can- 
not express  their  thoughts  of  themselves  or  of  God  that  so  many  live 
base  and  unworthy  lives.  Thought — hope  and  love — has  outstripped 
words.  Men  cannot  say  what  they  think,  nor  put  into  words  what  they 
know.  They  are  ignorant  of  what  they  have  been  unable  to  express, 
ignorant  of  themselves  and  of  God.  They  are  without  the  form  which 
would  lift  them  into  the  domain  of  religion,  and  their  aspirations  are 
without  guidance.  Because  they  are  dumb  they  are  not  only  sad  and 
suffering,  they  are  mean  and  selfish.  There  is  need,  then,  for  some 
power  to  open  their  lips  to  enable  them  to  say  what  they  are  and  what 
they  want ;  there  is  need  of  a  form  of  worship  to  unite  the  spiritual  and 
material  worlds. 

Music  seems  to  have  some  natural  fitness  for  this  purpose : — 
I.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  musical  compositions  are  the  results 
of  inspirations.  The  master,  raised  by  his  genius  above  the  level 
of  common  humanity  to  think  fully  what  others  think  only  in  part, 
and  to  see  face  to  face  what  others  see  only  darkly,  puts  into  music 
the  thoughts  which  no  words  can  utter,  and  the  description  which 
DO  tongue  can  tell.     What  he  himself  would  be,  his  hopes,  his  fears. 
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his  aspirations;  what  he  himself  sees  of  that  Holiest  and  Fairest 
which  has  haunted  his  life,  this  he  tells  by  his  art.  Like  the  prophets 
he  has  had  his  vision,  and  his  music  proclaims  what  he  himself  desires 
to  be,  and  expresses  the  emotions  of  his  higher  nature.  Others,  lesser 
men,  find  in  his  music  the  echo  of  their  own  wants.  Great  men  are 
little  men  writ  large ;  the  best  is  what  the  worst  may  be,  the  greatest 
master  is  a  man  akin  to  the  lowest  man,  and  the  voice  in  which  he  tells 
his  hopes  thus  finds  its  response  in  human  nature.  That  music  which 
unfolds  passions  and  aspirations  which  have  never  been  realised  by 
the  ordinary  man  speak  no  strange  language,  for  it  will  make  him  recog- 
nise his  true  self  and  his  true  object.  In  the  music  which  is  the 
expression  of  the  wants  of  a  great  man,  all  who  are  men  find  an  expres- 
sion for  wants  and  visions  for  which  no  words  are  adequate.  Music 
may  be  what  prayer  now  so  often  fails  to  be,  a  means  of  linking  men 
with  the  source  of  the  highest  thoughts,  and  of  enabling  them  to 
enjoy  God. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  existing  expres- 
sion of  that  which  has  been  found  to  be  good  has  been  by  parables, 
words,  /.^.,  which  are  not  limited  to  time  or  place,  but  are  of  universal 
application.     A  parable  does  not  die  with  the  age  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
it  lives  on,  giving  to  every  age  a  different  conception  of  that  which  the 
eye  cannot  see  nor  the  tongue  utter,  but  leaving  with  each  age  the  sense 
of  having  learnt  at  the  same  source.     In  some  degree  all  art  is  thus  a 
parable.     Titian's  Assumption  helped  the  mediaeval  saints  to  worship 
the  Virgin  Mother,  and  helps  us  now  to  realise  the  true  glory  of  woman- 
hood.    Music,  though,  even  better  than  poetry  and  painting,  fulfils  this 
condition.     It  reveals  that  which  the  artist  has  seen,  and  reveals  it  with 
no  distracting  circumstance  of  subject,  necessary  to  a  picture  or  to  a 
poem.     They  who  listen  to  a  great  musical  composition  are  not  drawn 
aside  to  think  of  some  historical  or  romantic  incident ;  they  are  free  to 
think  of  that  of  which  such  incidents  are  but  the  clothes.     They  may 
have  different  conceptions,  the  cultured  and  the  uncultured  may  see 
from  a  different  point  of  view  the  vision  which  inspired  the  master,  but 
they  will  have  the  sense  that  the  music  which  serves  all  alike  brings 
them  to  the  same  source.    Music  is  the  parable  for  this  century.    Creeds 
have  ceased  to  express  that  which  men  in  their  inmost  hearts  most 
reverence,  and  are  now  symbols  of  division  rather  than  of  unity.     Music 
is  a  parable,  and  like  all  parables  is  unmeaning,  foolish,  and  sensuous  to 
those  who  will  not  think,  to  those  who  having  eyes  see  not,  and  seek  not 
the  revelation  of  God  through  modern  life.     It  condemns  the  fools  who 
will  not  understand,  to  greater  folly,  but  tells  the  thoughtful,  the  student 
and  the  earnest  seeker,  in  sounds  that  will  not  change,  of  that  which 
is  worthy  of  worship ;  and  tells  to  each  true  hearer  just  in  so  far  as  b\* 
nature  and  circumstance  he  is  able  to  understand  it,  while  it  gives  to  all 
that  feeling  of  common  life  and  that  assurance  of  sympathy  which  has 
in  old  times  been  the  strength  of  the  Church.     By  music  men  may  be 
taught  to  find  the  God  who  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  support  which  comes  from  the  sympathy  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

3.  Lastly,  it  may  be  urged  there  is  still  one  other  requisite  in  a  perfect 
form  of  religious  expression.  It  must  have  association  with  the  past. 
The  emotions  which  such  expressions  are  to  cover  are  rooted  in  old 
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memories,  and  the  inner  life  is  never  brand  new.  A  brand  new  form 
of  worship,  therefore,  would  utterly  fail  to  express  wants  which  if  bom  in 
the  present  are  born  of  parents  who  lived  in  the  past  Music  fulfils  the 
necessary  condition.  Music  which  expresses  the  yearnings  of  the  men 
of  to-day,  expressed  also  the  yearnings  of  the  men  of  old  days.  They 
who  feel  music  telling  their  unuttered  wants  and  unsyllabled  praises  may 
recognise  in  its  sound  the  echoes  of  the  songs  which  broke  from  the  lips 
of  Minam  and  David,  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  and  of  the  simple 
peasants,  as  100  years  ago  they  were  stirred  to  life  on  the  moors  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales. 

This  association  of  music  with  religious  life  gives  it  an  immense 
power.  When  the  congregation  is  gathered  together,  and  the  sounds 
riae  which  are  full  of  that  which  is,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
"ineffable,"  there  floats  in  also  memories  of  other  sounds — poor  and 
uncouth — in  which  simpler  ages  have  expressed  their  wants  and  hopes. 
The  atmosphere  becomes,  as  it  were,  religious,  and  all  feel  that  music  is 
not  only  beautiful,  but  the  means  of  bringing  them  near  to  the  God  of 
all  the  world,  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  ever  shall  be. 

Music  may  thus  give  expression  to  the  inner  life,  to  the  aspirations 
which  reach  out  to  that  which  is  not  bread ;  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  such 
expression  that  work  is  often  mean  and  worship  meaningless. 

Music  cannot  indeed  take  the  place  of  defining  words,  nor  of 
intellectual  propositions ;  and  left  to  rule  alone  its  influence  might  be 
only  sensuous.  There  is,  however,  little  danger  of  the  lonely  rule  of 
music  for  the  children  of  this  age.  They  who  are  vigorous  in  the  search 
of  truth,  and  fearless  in  its  application,  they  who  are  rational  and 
scientific,  are  under  an  influence  which  saves  them  from  the  dominance 
of  the  vague  emotion  of  feelings  or  of  sense.  The  true  children  of  the 
age  seek  and  work,  they  doubt  and  analyse,  and  they  without  fear  may  let 
the  longings  which  science  and  discovery  have  loosened  find  expression 
in  music,  and  themselves  wait  in  patience  for  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  say,  "  This  is  what  I  hope,"  "  This  is  what  I  believe."  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  thoughts  into  words  which  are  too  small  for  them,  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  give  up  thinking.  Music  divorced  from  scientific  thought 
will  not  satisfy  the  soul.  Music  united  with  the  teaching  which  is  the 
world's  latest  news  of  God  may  rouse  the  buried  life,  and  once  more 
give  men  rest  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hylton  Stewart,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Chester. 

I  THINK  it  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  management 
that  they  have  allotted  to  music  such  a  high  place  on  the  list  of  subjects 
for  discussion  at  this  Congress ;  for  surely  all  will  acknowledge  that  as 
music  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  great  Church 
revival,  so  now  she  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  not  only  for  attracting  large  crowds  to  their  churches,  but  for 
conveying  Divine  truths  into  the  souls  of  men.  Some  there  are  who  will 
disagree  with  me  here,  no  doubt.  I  will  not  waste  time  by  proving  the 
fact,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  "  evidence  is  too  strong 
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to  admit  of  a  contrary  opinion."  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  by 
being  placed  at  the  tail  end  of  a  Congress,  music  has  lost  much  of  that 
treatment  and  serious  consideration  which  is  her  due,  and  we,  the  clergy, 
have  lost  many  a  practical  suggestion  which  might  prove  helpful  to  us  in 
our  endeavour  to  make  it  an  ever-increasing  aid  to  worship. 

While  asking  for  your  generous  indulgence  for  this,  my  first  paper 
on  the  subject,  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  remarks  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  laying  before  you  may  prove  helpful.  Not  feeling  sure  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  music  as  an  aid  to  work^  I  have  confined  my 
attention  to  music  as  an  aid  to  worship,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  both  parts  of  the  subject  in  one  paper. 

Rightly  do  we  call  music  '*the  civiliser" — "the  recreator" — "  the 
purifier  of  the  emotions  " — yet  we  must  go  much  higher  still.  As  said 
Charles  Kingsley,  **  Music  is  a  sacred — a  divine — a  God -like  thing, 
and  was  given  to  man  by  Christ,  to  lift  up  our  souls  to  God,  and 
make  us  feel  something  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  God,  and  of  all 
that  God  has  made."  Are  not  these  words  very  true  ?  Do  they  not 
express  to  the  full  the  real  object,  the  power  and  work  of  music  ?  Have 
we  never  experienced  such  a  power,  when  listening  to  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn  ?  Or  when  kneeling  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  music  of  the  Choral  Eucharist  has  chased  life's  sorrows 
and  worries  away,  and  linked  our  hearts  by  the  chain  of  meditation  and 
love  to  Him,  whose  heart  ever  beats  in  unceasing  pulsation  with  our 
own  ?  Or  again,  when  joining  with  our  people  in  the  village  church  in 
hymn  and  chant,  the  common  bond  of  membership  and  brotherhood  in 
Christ  has  seemed  very  real,  and  the  Divine  presence  very  close? 
How  zealously,  then,  should  we  guard  it  against  abuse :  how  eager  ought 
we  to  be  to  make  use  of  it,  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary. 

We  cannot  but  be  thankful  for  the  great  strides  music  has  made, 
both  in  our  cathedrals  and  churches.  Indeed,  a  church  without  its 
full  Choral  Matins  and  Evensong,  and  in  many  cases  without  its  Choral 
Celebration,  is  difficult  to  find.  But  here,  while  appreciating  to  the  full 
the  devotional  services  which  come  from  the  hands  of  our  cathedral 
organists,  I  must  enter  my  humble  protest  against  much  of  the  music 
that  we  are  compelled  to  listen  to  both  in  church  and  cathedral ;  of  all 
that  we  hear,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  an  aid  to  worship.  There  is  a 
lack  of  that  devotional  feeling,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  lack  of 
devotional  rendering,  in  some  of  the  present-day  compositions  of  Church 
music.  There  is  too  much  noise — a  too  great  striving  after  effect — 
notably  in  the  music  written  for  the  office  of  Holy  Communion,  which 
detracts  from,  instead  of  adds  to,  the  beauty  of  the  words.  While,  then, 
fervently  praying  that  "  the  music  of  the  future  "  may  never  find  its  way 
into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  let  me  earnestly  plead  with  Church 
composers,  and  ask  them  to  remember  this :  that  the  line  of  Church 
music  must  be  very  finely  drawn:  they  have  ample  opportunities 
for  musicianly  skill  in  secular  works  :  they  live  in  the  midst  of  an  age  in 
which  men  crave  for  all  that  is  exciting  as  well  as  beautiful  and  ornate  ; 
but  when  they  approach  the  words  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Canticles  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  let  them 
(the  Church  composers)  seek  the  twin-sistered  spirit  of  self-control  and 
reverence,  and  work  on  the  grand  old  lines  of  the  cathedral  school. 
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wherein,  thank  God,  the  spirit  of  Croft  and  Purcell  are  still  alive :  I 
would  bid  them  remember  that  music  must  be  an  aid  to  worship — or  it 
is  valueless :  Music  can  do  what  words  often  fail  to  do  ;  as  Mendelssohn 
said,  "  Music  begins  where  words  end,"  and  then  they  will  find  that  they 
are  not  only  raising  their  own  position  as  composers  of  Church  music, 
to  one  of  greater  dignity,  but  that  they  will  be  doing  a  great  share  of  the 
work  of  the  clergy,  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  home  Divine  truths  and 
doctrines  to  the  souls  of  men. 

I  have  been,  en  passant^  alluding  to  cathedrals,  let  me  add  one  or 
two  suggestions.  The  advance  of  Church  music  is  mainly  due  to  our 
cathedrals,  to  the  unbroken  order  of  service  and  anthem  which  has 
been,  and  is  daily  sung  within  their  walls.  This  practice  has  set  men 
thinking,  and  it  has  educated  the  English  mind,  and  the  result  is  that 
choral  services  abound.  But  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  very  great  regret 
(nay,  is  it  not  a  disgrace  ?)  that,  although  we  clothe  our  Matins  and  Even- 
song, and  our  Communion  Office  as  far  as  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  most 
beautiful  music,  the  remainder  of  the  chief  act  of  Christian  worship  (in 
which  the  Church  Triumphant  and  Church  Militant  are  joined  together) 
is  deprived  of  it,  although  due  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  rubrics. 
At  St  Paul's  this  is  not  so ;  would  that  every  cathedral  followed  its 
example  !  I  know  that  amongst  other  trivial  objections  it  will  be  said  that 
it  would  make  the  service  too  long.  But  ^the  Eucharistic  Service  is  the 
chief  service  of  our  church ;  if  music  is  an  aid  to  worship ;  if  the 
cathedral  service  is  the  highest  idea  of  the  church  service  on  earth — as 
I  maintain  it  ought  to  be,  and  is — surely  the  services  might  be  so 
divided,  that  on  every  Sunday  the  strains  of  choral  Communion  (of 
course  with  the  celebrant's  part  properly  sung),  might  be  heard  in  each 
cathedral.  J^  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  choral 
Eucharist  as  an  aid  to  worship. 

Again,  we  do  not  contemplate  our  congregations  in  the  cathedral 
joining  in  the  services  and  anthems ;  it  was  never  intended  that  they 
should  do  so ;  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  introduce  a  hymn  as  an 
introit  to  the  Commmunion  Office,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Sunday 
services.  My  own  experience  tells  me  that  that  one  hymn  is  greatly 
valued,  and  we  all  know  the  delight  of  being  able  to  join  in  some  portion 
of  a  cathedral  service. 

Another  point  I  would  urge  is  the  practice  of  occasional  organ  recitals. 
In  our  cathedral  we  have,  in  addition  to  our  three  Sunday  services,  a 
nave  service  in  the  evening  all  the  year  round,  and  at  its  conclusion — 
excepting  in  Advent  and  Lent — our  organist  gives  a  short  recital. 
I.arge  numbers  remain  for  it :  the  cathedral  doors  are  locked,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  enter  after  the  recital  has  begun.  I  can  testify  to  the 
quiet  reverent  behaviour  of  the  listeners,  and  I  believe  that  the  music 
they  hear,  surrounded  with  all  the  sacred  associations  connected  with 
the  building,  fosters,  not  only  a  love  for  music,  but  also  a  reverent 
attachment  to  the  house  of  God.  I  think  this  plan  might  be  advantage- 
ously carried  out  in  many  parish  churches  also.  As  my  last  point  in 
connection  with  cathedrals,  I  would  urge  very  decidedly  in  them  the 
performance  of  oratorios.  The  question  to  my  mind  is  a  very  simple 
one :  were  those  grand  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  and  Mendelssohn  meant 
to  be  used  ?  If  so,  where  is  so  appropriate  a  place  as  in  a  cathedral  ? 
Reverence  alone  seems  to  demand  it,  rather  than  in  a  music  hall,  where 
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the  sacred  words  are  greeted  with  applause,  akin  to  that  bestowed  on  a 
popular  song,  and  where,  probably,  the  night  before,  the  audience  have 
been  entertained  by  a  travelling  troupe  of  nigger  melodists,  or  by  a 
political  demonstration.  Of  course  the  question  of  payment  for 
admission  will  crop  up  here,  and  on  this  head  opinion  is  much  divided. 
The  performance  of  an  oratorio  (which  in  all  cases  should  be  coupled 
with  a  distinct  form  of  service),  is  necessarily  very  costly,  and,  of  course, 
if  we  could  depend  on  an  offertory,  or  devise  some  like  means  to  defray 
the  expense,  so  as  to  avoid  any  payment  for  admission,  it  would  be  most 
desirable.  Personally  I  long  to  see  the  cathedral  crammed  to  the  full 
with  the  rich  and  poor,  especially  the  poor,  entranced  with  the 
devotional  music  of  oratorios,  with  our  leadin;^  English  singers,  band 
and  chorus,  to  which  they  have  been  welcomed  free  of  all  charge,  but 
this-much-to-be-wislied-for  state  of  things  cannot  be  secured  yet.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst  our  people  the  opinion  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  that  the  cathedral,  rather  than  the  concert  room,  is  the 
place  in  which  to  listen  to  our  grand  oratorios ;  and  as  this  feeling  gains 
ground,  some  scheme  for  admission — other  than  payment  for  ticket — 
may  develop :  but  rather  than  condemn  such  works  as  "  the  Messiah," 
"  the  Elijah  "  and  others  to  the  concert  room — while  sympathising  with 
objectors — I  should  turn  to  them  a  deaf  ear,  rather  than  let  others  be 
debarred  from  having  the  Bible  narrative  told  so  devotionally  as  it  is 
done  both  by  the  music  and  its  interpreters.  If  the  ordinary  and 
regular  services  of  the  Cathedral  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  not 
interrupted,  I  do  not  see  that  any  one  can  have  the  whereat  to  grumble, 
and  I  should  respectfully  ask  all  objectors  to  stop  at  home.  Music  is 
an  aid  to  worship :  the  sublimest  music  lies  in  our  oratorios  (I  need  not 
quote  instances)  wedded  to  the  gospel  story ;  could  we  analyse  the 
hearts  of  men,  we  should  find  that  to  very  many  that  gospel  story,  and 
the  gospel  comforts,  have  come  home  with  a  tenderness  and  reality 
hitherto  unknown  and  unfelt — and  have  lived  afterwards  in  their 
memory — by  reason  of  the  interpretation  that  the  music  has  lent  to  the 
words.  I  respectfully  commend  the  foregoing  remarks  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  all  Cathedral  Chapters. 

Do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that,  coming  from  a  cathedral,  I 
would  advocate  the  use  of  elaborate  services  and  anthems  in  our  parish 
churches.  Far  from  it.  Though  there  are  in  London,  and  in  some  of 
our  large  towns,  a  few  churches  with  all  the  appliances  at  hand,  and  with 
congregations  consisting  of  what  is  known  by  the  term  of  "  the  upper 
classes,"  where  such  a  custom  has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  I  am 
by  po  means  in  favour  of  increasing  their  number.  In  such  churches 
you  cannot  look  for  much  congregational  singing.  We  desire  that  the 
Church  should  maintain  her  present  hold  on  the  affections  of  our  people, 
and  not  only  maintain,  but  increase  it.  We  desire  to  make  our  churches 
the  I"  Homes  "  of  our  brethren.  If  so,  we  must  make  our  services  light 
and  hearty,  by  using  music  of  a  simple  and  melodious  kind  ;  in  a  word, 
we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  increase  congregational  singing — and 
thi$  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  Let  me  say  here,  before  entering  more  fully  on  this  subject, 
a  few  words  upon  intoning  or  chanting  the  service.  I  believe  inton- 
ing to  be  the  right  and  reverent  way  of  "saying"  the  prayers — nay, 
further,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  way  of  "  praying  "  the  prayers.     But 
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to  intone  well,  /.^.,  in  tune  and  with  distinctness  of  enunciation,  two 
qualities  absolutely  necessary  for  the  reverent  rendering  of  a  service,  is  a 
matter  not  learnt  in  a  day,  but  only  after  careful  study.  I  would 
recommend,  therefore,  considering  that  musical  services  are  everywhere 
on  the  increase,  that  all  who  contemplate  entering  the  ministry  should 
take  lessons  in  intoning  the  prayers ;  or,  at  all  events,  see  that  they  have 
a  few  hints  given  them  to  put  them  on  the  right  track.  I  am  sure  that 
any  application  of  the  kind  made  to  our  cathedral  chanters  would  be 
gladly  responded  to.  Of  course  all  cannot  intone,  but  I  am  sure  all 
can  monotone,  and  surely  it  is  a  more  reverent  way  than  the  practice  of 
preaching  the  prayers.  Here  let  me  say  that  more  attention  must 
be  paid  by  clergy  and  choirs  to  the  saying  of  the  Confession,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creeds.  All  must  agree  with  the  very  useful 
remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  in  his  articles  on  the  Church  Service, 
which  have  been  appearing  in  Church  Bells,  There  is  far  too  much 
gabbling  of  these  several  portions  of  the  service,  in  cathedrals  as  well 
as  in  ordhiary  churches,  especially  of  the  Confession.  Greater  care 
should  be  shown  to  the  small  words,  such  as  "and"  and  "which"; 
and  all  unseemly  hurry  would  then  be  avoided.  The  "  Ely  use,"  or 
inflected  Confession  is,  I  am  sure,  a  mistake ;  it  is  contrary  alike  to  the 
spirit  of  the  words  and  of  the  rubric.  The  choirs  should  not  be  allowed 
to  begin  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  the  words  **  Our  Father,"  or  the  Creed 
after  "I  believe";  surely  they  are  the  most  important  words  of  all: 
they  should  be  said  with  the  Priest,  who  by  dwelling  sufficiently  long  on 
each  of  the  two  words,  would  give  his  choir  ample  time  to  get  up 
with  him.  It  may  be  thought  that  what  I  am  now  saying  is  super- 
fluous, but  I  am  convinced  that  by  paying  attention  to  these  points, 
we  shall  not  only  raise  the  "  tone  "  of  our  services,  but  our  choir 
will  enter  upon  the  more  difficult  portions  in  a  more  reverential  spirit. 
To  think  them  of  secondary  importance  can  only  be  wrong. 

But  now  as  to  the  broader  subject  of  congregational  singing.  It  has 
often  been  argued  that  this  is  best  promoted  by  using  Gtegorian  music ; 
chiefly,  I  presume,  because  it  requires  unison  singing.  To  this  I  cannot 
agree.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  both  in  Anglican  and 
Gregorian  music,  and  I  fearlessly  side  with  those  who  oppose  the  latter, 
and  agree  most  heartily  with  Professor  Macfarren,  in  thinking  it  but  the 
"remnant  of  false  antiquarianism,  and  of  ecclesiastical  error!"  Re- 
member, I  am  speaking  of  Gregorian  music,  pure  and  simple ;  not  of 
Gregorians  as  they  are  sung  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  or  at  the 
Festival  of  the  L.  G.  Choral  Association,  at  St.  Paul's.  In  such  cases 
they  cease  to  be  Gregorians,  for  in  the  latter  they  are  embellished  with 
band  accompaniment ;  in  the  former,  with  the  most  artistic  and  lovely 
harmonies,  from  the  hand  of  a  talented  musician.  But  take  a  tone 
similar  to  that  heard  in  the  two  places  above-mentioned,  and  teach  it  to 
your  country  choir;  give  it  to  the  country  organist  (often  a  school, 
master,  often  the  rector's  daughter)  to  accompany — one  who  will  play 
the  same  harmony  all  the  way  through  a  psalm  or  canticle — or,  perhaps, 
with  but  one  or  two  changes — (the  accompaniment  often  being  that  of  a 
broken-winded  harmonium),  and,  so  far  from  thinking  it  conducive  to 
congregational  singing,  you  will  soon  be  convinced,  as  I  have  been, 
of  the  contrary ;  and  you  will  agree  with  the  American  gentleman  of 
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the  not  over-reverent  story  with  which,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  are 
acquainted. 

One  word  here  on  unison  singing.  To  sing  canticles,  psalms,  and 
hymns  entirely  in  unison,  will,  I  think,  be  found  quite  impracticable. 
Choirs  do  not  like  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  thrust  it  upon 
them ;  not  only  does  it  destroy  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  tune  or 
chant,  but  to  accomplish  it  the  music  will  have  to  undergo  complete 
revision,  so  that  all  the  notes  may  be  brought  within  singable  com- 
pass, especially  for  bass  voices.  By  all  means  try  and  induce  the 
congregations  to  sing  the  melody  in  unison;  for  the  musical,  as  well 
as  the  devotional  effect,  is  often  sadly  marred  by  the  manufactured 
tenor  part  by  some  would-be  musician  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

Having  disposed  of  Gregorian,  the  next  thing  to  be  excluded  from 
our  services  is  all  music  of  a  secular  description — especially  the 
secular  adaptations  to  which  we  are  tempted  to  wed  many  of  our 
beautiful  hymns :  for  our  object  must  be  to  raise  the  "  tone  "  of  our 
musical  service — and  not  to  introduce  anything  which  will  in  any 
way  compromise  or  lower  the  dignity  of  our  standard  of  worship. 
The  light  and  pretty  six-eight  time  tunes,  such  as  we  find  in  a  ~book 
of  some  merit,  called  "  The  Church  Army  Songs,"  are  very  suitable  for 
home  use,  and  for  mission  services ;  but,  when  we  come  into  the  church, 
I  think  we  want  music  of  a  more  dignified  and  devotional  character. 

We  are  still  craving  for  a  more  comprehensive  hymn  book — ^but, 
in  so  doing,  I  think  we  are  wasting  our  breath.  Of  all  our  h3rmnals, 
I  believe  the  **  Ancient  and  Modern  "  to  be  the  best.  At  all  events,  the 
church  does  a  very  good  work  with  it,  in  spite  of  many  errors,  dis- 
tasteful alike  to  clergymen  and  musicians.  We  can  make  it  a  still 
greater  aid  to  worship  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  hymns  should  be  sung;  by  distinguishing  between  the  time 
of  a  festal  and  ferial  hymn  ;  by  the  introduction  of  an  unison  verse  here 
and  there,  and  so  forth.  In  our  eagerness  for  something  new,  in  our 
anxiety  to  do  the  best  for  our  people,  do  not  let  us  grow  impatient ;  but 
in  the  faith  that  our  efforts  will  be  accepted  and  blessed  by  the  Great 
Lover  of  Souls,  let  us  determine  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  we  have. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Psalms.  One  thing  most  conducive  to  con- 
gregational singing  is  uniformity  in  the  use  of  a  psalter  and  chant 
book.  The  chant  book  is  at  present  our  greatest  want.  But  we  have 
much  that  is  useful  in  those  books  used  at  St.  Paul's,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  the  **  Cathedral  Psalter  Chant  Book";  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  best  of  these.  To  those  of  my  hearers  who  are  fond  of  unison 
singing — and  who  can  get  their  choirs  to  sing  the  Psalms  in  unison — I 
would  recommend  a  book  containing  chants  to  be  sung  in  unison,  with 
a  free  organ  accompaniment,  edited  by  Dr.  Hopkins  of  the  Temple ;  it 
will  be  found  a  most  excellent  and  useful  collection.  Let  me  recom- 
mend each  choir  to  make  its  own  MS.  collection  of  chants,  it  will  be 
found  by  far  the  best  plan. 

With  regard  to  a  psalter,  the  best,  to  my  mind,  for  all  purposes, 
especially  for  congregational  singing,  is  the  "Cathedral  Psalter,'' published 
by  Novello  &  Co.  The  singing  of  the  psalms  is  the  most  important 
part  of  our  choral  services,  and  it  is  distressing  to  find  how  disgrace^ 
ful  it  often  is  in  country  parishes — this  is  due  mainly  to  the  pointing 
used,  and  indeed  to  the  want  of  thought  in  choosing  appropriate  chants. 
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Every  clergyman  has  his  own  private  views  on  pointing ;  but  here  is  a 
psalter  which  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want,  a  distinct  advance  upon  all 
others,  arranged  most  carefully  by  a  committee  of  five  eminent  men ;  in 
use  in  most  of,  if  not  all,  our  cathedrals  ;  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the 
publishers  :  containing  a  preface  wherefrom  its  use  may  be  easily  learnt ; 
with  proper  marks  for  taking  breath,  thus  avoiding  all  unseemly  hurry  in 
recitation ;  when  once  tried  by  the  very  countriest  of  (X)untry  choirs, 
delighted  in  because  it  is  so  easy  (I  speak  thus  from  experience  gleaned 
from  practising  country  choirs  for  choral  festivals  in  our  diocese). 
Why  should  not  the  clergy  give  up  their  particular  fads,  and  make 
this  psalter  universal  ?  It  would  be  a  grand  step  forward,  if  when 
our  people  went  about  from  different  churches  we  could  ensure  their 
finding,  at  all  events,  uniform  pointing  of  the  psalms.  It  would  be  a 
grand  help  towards  congregational  singing.  What  a  treasure  we  have 
in  these  psalms  of  ours,  and  when  sung  as  they  are  sometimes  so  glori- 
ously in  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  how  helpful  they  are  to  our 
devotion  !  To  accompany  them  well  every  organist  should  study  them 
well  (in  this  he  will  receive  much  valuable  assistance  from  the  "  Para- 
graph Psalter,"  edited  by  Canon  Westcott) ;  he  should  endeavour  to  play 
each  verse  as  if  it  were  a  prayer  from  his  own  individual  heart  to 
the  chief  Musician  (the  title  applied  by  St.  Augustine  to  our  Lord), 
he  will  have  then  little  difficulty  in  creating  sympathy  between  his  choir 
and  himself,  and  will  greatly  enhance,  greatly  aid  the  worship  of  the 
church  in  which  he  officiates. 

Of  the  Canticles— to  find  a  suitable  setting  of  the  Te  Deum  appears  to 
be  the  most  difficult  matter.  Novello's  "Parish  Choir  Book  "  will  meet  the 
wants  of  many  churches,  but  if  a  simpler  form  is  desired,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a  series  of  single  chants  rather  than  that  of  a  solitary 
double  chant,  the  effect  of  which  is  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  We 
sadly  need  some  simple  services  in  chant  form,  and  our  church  com- 
posers will  not  find  their  time  wasted  if  they  set  to  work  and  write  some, 
on  the  model  of  the  "  Goss  in  A,"  or  "  Wesley's  Chant  Service  in  F.'* 
The  use  of  anthems  is  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  1  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  The  choir  likes  to 
sing  an  anthem — it  is  a  relief  to  them — and  we  must  take  their  desires 
and  wishes  into  consideration.  The  congregation,  too,  often  likes  to 
listen  to  an  anthem.  The  mistake  is  that  very  often  those  are  introduced 
which  are  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  choir,  or  the  understanding 
of  the  people.  A  clergyman  goes  to  a  cathedral  and  hears  an  elaborate 
and  effective  anthem  easily  sung  by  a  highly  trained  choir,  and  he 
resolves  at  once  to  have  it  in  his  own  church.  The  anthem  is  pur- 
chased, practised,  and  the  result — well,  it  is  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  There  are  plenty  of  easy  and  effective  anthems 
which  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  the  some- 
times too  ambitious  desires  of  our  choir  men,  and  their  occasional 
introduction  on  the  great  festivals,  and  on  a  Dedication  or  Harvest 
festival,  is  a  very  justifiable  and  politic  thing,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
a  mistake,  for  they  do  not  encourage  congregational  singing. 

In  those  churches  where  choral  celebrations  are  the  custom,  let  me 
recommend  the  **  Short  Settings,"  edited  by  Dr.  Martin,  of  St  Paul's  ; 
as  well  as  Dr.  Stainer's  "Office  Book  for  the  Holy  Communion." 
Both  will  be  found  full  of  useful  material. 
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You  will  gather  from  all  I  have  said,  that  in  order  to  make  music  an 
aid  to  worship,  I  strongly  advocate  congregational  singing  in  our  parish 
churches.  To  ensure  this,  the  truest  method,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the 
use  of  tuneful,  melodious  Anglican  music  ;  in  an  uniform  psalter,  which 
lies  at  our  very  doors ;  in  simple,  but  dignified  hymn  tunes,  and  in 
a  reverent  and  distinct  monotoning  of  the  prayers.  To  make  it  all  an 
aid  to  worship  is  the  work  of  the  parish  priest,  in  conjunction  with  his 
organist.  Let  me  plead  for  a  little  more  mutual  confidence  between 
both.  Both,  I  am  sure,  have  the  same  aim  in  view.  The  clergyman, 
unquestionably,  is  the  head  of  his  choir,  as,  indeed,  of  all  his  church 
officers  of  every  kind ;  and  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases  should  he 
ever  dream  of  handing  over  his  responsibilities.  He  must  instil  into  his 
choir  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  words  as  well  as  to  the  music ; 
words y?rf/,  music  ncxt^  as  their  exponent 

By  friendly  intercourse  with  his  organist  and  choir,  both  in  private  as 
well  as  in  the  practice  room ;  by  words  of  kind  encouragement,  and, 
when  necessary,  oi gentle  rebuke;  he  will,  I  am  sure,  gain  the  sympathies 
of  both ;  and,  when  once  that  sympathy  is  established,  there  will  be 
unity — ^and  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the  successful  issue  of  a 
service,  as  the  clergy,  choir,  and  organist,  being  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind. 

One  more  point  I  am  constrained  to  remark  upon,  and  it  is  this. 
That  every  adult  member  of  our  choirs  should  be  a  communicant.  I 
would  not  allow  the  best  of  singers  to  enter  the  choir  unless  he  was  a 
regular  communicant.  The  system  of  admitting  those  into  a  choir  who 
are  not,  in  the  hope  of  "  keeping  them  from  g6ing  elsewhere,  and  of 
their  eventually  becoming  communicants,"  is  a  mistaken  one.  Such 
action  lowers  the  status  of  a  choir.  In  our  communicants  lies  the 
strength  of  the  Church  :  we  believe  them  to  have  a  greater  appreciation 
of  personal  holiness,  and  a  strong  reverence  for  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  Church ;  two  qualities  for  which,  depend  upon  it,  all  our  people 
look  in  a  choir.  They  are  expected  to  be — and  should  be — the  leaders 
in  Church  membership,  as  well  as  in  the  songs  of  the  Church  :  and  in 
that  church  where  its  choir  derive  their  spiritual  life  through  the  Divinely 
appointed  means  of  grace,  there  shall  we  find,  depend  upon  it,  music 
the  greatest  aid  to  worship. 

I  feel  that  I  have  not  thrown  much  light  upon  this  great  subject — 
upon  which  I  could  say  much  more.  Let  me  end  what  I  have  written 
by  commending  to  all  interested  in  Church  Music,  to  all  who  believe  it 
to  be  the  mighty  power  for  good  that  it  assuredly  was  meant  to  be,  to  all 
who  have  to  teach  or  to  sing  it,  these  words — 

•*  Non  vox — scd  votum,  non  chordula  musica,  sed  cor, 
Non  damans  sed  amans  can  tat  in  aure  Dei.*' 


DISCUSSION. 

The    Rev.   Edmund    Venables,   Canon    Residentiaiy  and 

Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

As  the  Precentor  of  a  cathedral,  in  speaking  of  music  as  an  aid  to  worship,  the  worehip 
to  which  my  remarks  will  naturally  be  directed,  is  Cathedral  Worship.  This,  as  my 
brother  Precentor  has  lately  said,  is  the  very  highest  ideal  of  the  worehip  of  the 
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Chnrch  of  England ;   an  ideal  which  shows  us  what  is  attainable  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  but  which  is  very  seldom  attainable  in  parochial  churches,  and  is 
certainly,  except  in  special  cases,  not  to  be  imitated  by  them.     It  shows  the  very 
highest  standard  of  what  ought  to  he  attainable  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances.   We  must  remember  what  the  character  of  the  Cathedral  service  is.     It  was 
well  described  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  at  Bath  by  Mr.  Bamby,  as  a 
"meditative  service,*' not  a  **  Congregational  service."    The  public  musical  service 
of  the  Church  is  partly  congregational,  and  partly  meditative.     In  parochial  churches 
the  music  must  be  con|^egational,  and,  except  under  very  rare  circumstances,  no 
music  should  be  admitted  in  which  the  congregation  cannot  join.     I  think,  therefore, 
that,  as  a  rule,  anthems  are  not  admissible  into  parochial  services.     Congregational 
singing  is  that  which  is  most  suitable  for  our  ordinary  parochial  worship.     The 
worship  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  meditative  service  in  which  the 
congregation,  except  in  certain  portions,  are  not  expected,  and  certainly  are  not 
desired,  to  join.     The  music  used  should  be  a  true  commentary  on  the  words,  as 
Dr.  Westcott  has  said,  "  kindling  a  deeper  devotion  by  a  fine  intelligence,"  and  the 
highest  office  of  music  is  in  this  way  to  act  as  a  commentary  on  the  inspired  words, 
and  to  enable  the  devout  worshipper  to  enter  into  them  more  fully  with  his  heart, 
though  not  with  his  voice.     Those  worshippers  who  attend  Cathedral  services,  not 
to  have  their  ears  tickled,  not  to  listen  to  a  beautiful  solo  or  a  well-rendered  chorus, 
but  really  to  have  their  souls  lifted  up  to  God,  by  that  Holy  Spirit  from  Whom  all 
true  musical  genius,  as  every  other  '*  God's  perfect  gift "  does  most  certainly  descend, 
do  feel  their  devotion  kindled,  and  their  souls  uplifted  by  the  music  to  whicn  the  holy 
words  are  wedded.     Those  who  have  to  do  with  Cathedral  services  too  often  have  to 
regret  the  fact  that  some  attempt  to  join  in  them  without  musical  training,  and  thus 
mar,  not  merely  the  pleasure,  but  hinder  the  true  devotion  of  others.    In  Cathedral 
Anthems,  and  what  are  technically  known  as  "  Services,"  the  choir  alone  should  sing, 
although  I  have  known  even  that  exquisite  air  of  Spohr  s  "  As  pants  the  heart,"  spoilt 
by  an  ambitious  young  man  trying  to  sing  falsetto  as  the  soprano  was  singing  the  melody. 
The  anthems  and  services  should  be  regarded  as  being  intended,  not  only  for  the 
congregation  to  listen  to,  but  to  throw  their  whole  hearts  into,  and  to  try  and  realise 
the  words  more  fully  with  the  help  of  the  music.    Passing  from  the  anthems  we  come 
to  the  Ciianting  of  the  Psalms,  and  here  it  is  desirable,  even  in  Cathedrals,  for  those 
who  have  had  some  musical  training,  and  who  can  sing  so  as  not  to  offend  the  ears  of 
others,  to  join.     But  if  they  attempt,  as  the  Precentor  of  Chester  said,  to  sing  in 
harmony,  let  them  not  try  a  fancy  harmony.    Nothing  is  more  excruciating  than  the 
horrible  yell  which  some  people  indulge  in  when  they  attempt  what  is  called  '*  singing 
counter,"  1.^.,  the  alto  part.     Let  them  get  a  Cathedral  Chant  Book  and  learn  the 
harmonies.     Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  the  highest  object 
to  which  we  can  devote  our  voices  is  the  worship  of  God.     Why  should  not  those  whu 
attend  Cathedral  services,  if  they  desire  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  them,  get  a 
chant  book  and  practice  the  chants  at  home,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  sing  the 
proper  harmonies  ?    With  regard  to  the  chants,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  so  strong  a 
protest  raised  by  many,  who  are  far  more  competent  than  myself  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  against  the  uniform  use  of  the  formless,  tuneless,  Gregorian  tunes.     When 
clothed  in  beautiful  harmonies,  and  supported  by  a  band,  they  are  not  devoid  of 
beauty ;  but  then  they  cease  to  be  Gregorian  music,  and  I  feel  that  Gregorian  tunes 
are  only  fit  to  be  sung  in  the  rude  old  Saxon  churches,  such  as  those  of  the 
Venerable  Bede  at  Jfarrow,  and  Benedict  Biscop  at  Monk  Wearmouth.     In  those 
olden  days  they  bmlt  their  best,  and  so  it  is  in  the  Gregorian  music — it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  given.     It  is,  however,  not  at  all  fitted  for  congregational  use,  and 
certainly  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  tunes  is  not  fitted  to  be  elevated,  as  it  some- 
times is,  in  a  test  of  orthodoxy.     May  I  be  permitted  to  tell  another  story  about 
Gregorian  music     A  few  years  ago  the  diocese  from  which  I  came  suffered  very 
much  indeed  from  the  cattle  plague.    My  predecessor  in  the  Precentorial  ofHce  wa'i 
one  day  attending  a  service  in  a  district  which  had  been  very  sorely  visited.     The 
Gregorian  music  was  used,  and  when  he  came  out  he  smilingly  said  to  the  assemble<i 
^^ci^gy*  **  Now  I  can  understand  the  prevalence  of  the  cattle  plague,  when  everybody 
is  sin^ng  the  tune — the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of."    Uniformity  in  the  pointing  of 
the  Psalms  is  most  important,  and  if  we  had  not  an  excellent  one  of  our  own  at 
Lincoln,  I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  Cathedral  Psalter,  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  so  much  care  has  been  devoted.    Then  I  would  say,  let  us  vary  our 
chants.    Why  should  we  sing  the  same  tune  from  end  to  end  of  a  Psalm  which  in  one 
part  is  joyful  and  another  part  sorrowful  ?    It  perhaps  begins  in  sorrow,  and  you  go 
on  singing  the  same  sorrowful  chant  all  through,  although  the  tone  of  the  Psalm 
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changes.  It  requires  only  a  little  practice  to  make  the  chanting  what  it  should  be, 
namely,  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  form  the  most  important  part  of  our 
matins  and  evensong.  The  traest  commentary  on  the  varied  feelings  expressed  in  the 
Psalms,  is  given  by  a  variation  in  the  music.  Be  careful,  however,  I  would  say  to 
the  clergy,  not  to  dislocate  your  Psalms  by  adopting  double  chants  throughout,  and 
always  singing  the  odd  verses  to  the  first  half  and  the  even  verses  to  the  second  bal£ 
The  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  music  is  often  made  to  obscure  the  sense  instead 
of  throwing  light  upon  it  and  making  it  more  intelligible,  and  the  meaning  is  sacri- 
ficed to  a  senseless  uniformity.  The  repetition  of  the  second  clause  of  the  chant, 
common  at  the  end  of  a  Psalm  of  an  uneven  number  of  ver&es,  when  necessary  to 
complete  the  sense  in  the  body  of  the  Psalms,  as  adopted  in  the  Cathedral  Psalter, 
will  avoid  this  destruction.  But  I  cannot  but  feel  that  each  Psalm  requires  its  dis- 
tinctive treatment,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  Psalm  chanting  requires  a  radical 
reform. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

I  AM  very  happy  in  crowning  the  delightful  reminiscences  of  four  months  in  the  dear 
old  mother  country  by  such  a  scene  as  this.  No  subject  among  all  the  interesting 
subjects  of  this  Church  Congress  would  interest  an  American  churchman  more  than 
the  present,  llie  Congress  is  all  delightfully  interesting,  only  one  needs  to  have  the 
power  of  being  in  two  or  three  different  places  at  the  same  time.  I  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying,  first,  something  about  the  impressions  of  a  stranger  in  England. 
Those  impressions  will  be  described  in  a  few  words,  among  which  you  must  sprinkle 
a  great  many  notes  of  exclamation — ^Wonder !  Awe  !  Admiration !  Questioning ! 
Apprehension  !  Hope ! — especially  that  last.  There  was  no  one  in  the  great  assembly 
of  yesterday  morning  who  listened  to  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  with  a  heart  that  beat  with  more  response  to  them  than  the  heart  of  the 
stranger.  We  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  what  relation  are  we  to  you  ? 
Your  Church  is  our  mother.  You  must  solve  that  problem  of  relationship.  In  regard 
to  this  subject  of  music,  like  all  the  eminent  and  very  interesting  readers  of  papers,  I 
dismiss  the  latter  part  of  the  subject  with  respect  to  work.  I  suppose  it  is  involved 
in  the  first  part,  and  that  if  we  use  music  for  worsliip,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  the 
better  for  work.  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  services  in  the 
rural  churches  in  England,  but  I  have  tried  to  make  the  most  of  three  months  in 
London — not  going  merely  to  the  show  places,  though  I  have  enjoyed  exceedingly  the 
musicsd  services  at  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Temple  Church,  and  else- 
where, not  to  be  invidious.  I  went  to  see  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best,  and  if  I  did 
see  the  worst  it  was  not  very  bad.  I  have  been  so  delighted  and  instructed  to-night 
The  very  thing  I  wanted  !  I  wanted  something  I  could  use  at  home,  and  I  have 
found  it.  If  you  need  music  here  in  great  England — ^yes,  it  is  a  great  country,  and 
mine  is  a  great  country  too — if  you  need  music  as  an  aid  to  worship,  how  great  is  our 
need  I  I  speak  with  very  great  seriousness.  We  want  everything  to  help  us  to  teach 
our  people  to  be  reverent — more  than  you  do — and  we  want  everything  that  will  help 
to  create  a  loving  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  a  firm  strong  belief  in  His 
truth  as  the  Church  teaches  it.  Eor  every  one  of  these  things  music  is  a  very  great 
help.  What  is  really  the  strength  of  the  many  religious  denominations  of  my  country. 
Oh,  to  think  of  the  difference  between  you  and  us  !  I  said  mine  was  a  great  country. 
I  say  it  with  all  humility,  and  I  am  appalled  at  it.  When  I  see  it  piling  up  sndi 
tremendous  reserves  of  men  and  money,  I  tremble  to  think  how  we  are  to  use  it 
The  apprehension  lies  in  the  lack  of  a  great  religious  counterpoise.  You  have  a  great 
many  religious  denominations  in  England,  but,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  *'  We  beat 
you  there.  W^e  have,  say  about  half-a-dozen  large  bodies,  and  about  a  hundred  little  re- 
ligious bodies,  and  there  are  no  four  or  five,  if  thev  could  combine — and  they  never  would 
— that  would  form  a  controlling  power.  How  different  when  you  have  a  great  Apostolic 
Church  that,  to  say  the  least,  presides  over  all  the  religious  energies  of  the  rest  of  the 
I>eople.  Oh,  my  English  brethren,  do  not  lose  that  advantage.  There  are,  perhaps, 
a  great  many  things  in  America  that  you  could  imitate  with  advantage.  I  tnink  so. 
But  there  are  some  things  you  had  better  not  go  to  school  to  us  for.  The  great  catbe- 
<lral  music,  what  a  mighty  advantage  it  is  to  this  English  people,  it  really  is  a  help  to 
worship  for  all  the  people.  If  we  had  some  such  thing,  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  to  us.    If  I  could  describe  to  you  our  best  Church  music,  I  should  make 
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you  laugh,  but  I  have  not  the  opportunity  or  the  time.  In  all  the  London  churches  I 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  so  much  general  singing.  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I  came 
here  with  prepossessions — ^perhaps  I  ought  to  call  them  prejudices — against  so  much 
singing  in  churches.  In  America  we  only  sing  the  Canticles  and  two  hymns.  But  I 
am  converted.  It  did  delight  me  to  hear  the  Psalms  sang  by  whole  congregations,  in 
many  places,  too,  where  I  did  not  expect  it — and  well  sung.  And  then  to  hear  the 
Creed  sung !  I  think  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  sing  the  Creed.  Music  has  given  the 
Psalms  with  their  beautiful  variety,  and  their  plaintiveness  at  times,  a  new  meaning  to 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But  oh,  to  hear  the  Creed  sung,  even  in  what  you  would 
call  an  indifferent  manner ;  to  hear  it  rising  into  such  a  swell  of  triumphant  belief  in 
many  of  the  articles  I  It  was  the  greatest  protest  against  the  worldliness  and  unbelief 
outside,  and  gave  me  a  hope  not  merelv  for  the  Church  of  England,  but  for  all  the 
English-speaking  nations  on  both  sides  ot  the  ocean,  including  my  own  country,  and 
for  the  world. 


The  Rev.  G.  W.  Cole,  Vicar  of  Beetham,  Milnthorpe. 

I  THINK  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  Congress,  especially 
for  those  who  come  to  this  focus  of  interest  from  the  smaller  and  narrower  confines  of 
the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  that  we  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light,  and  there- 
fore I  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  I  had  this  morning  of  making  my  way  to  the 
Art  Exhibition,  and  having  seen  the  chalice  which  our  humble  parish  was  permitted 
to  send  to  that  exhibition  safe  in  the  custody  of  those  in  charge,  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  look  tor  lamps.  We  have  an  evening  service  now,  and  for  an  evening  service  it  is 
necessary  that  the  church  should  be  lighted  \  and  at  present  we  have  not  enough  oil 
lamps.  When,  however  I  heard  what  Dr.  Parratt  said  in  his  paper,  I  felt  almost 
ready  to  sink  beneath  the  earth,  although  I  can  fully  realise  the  advantage  there  would 
be  in  having  music,  when  there  is  no  great  blaze  of  light.  I  believe  in  some  towns 
when  the  sermon  is  being  preached,  they  turn  down  the  gas.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
Art  Exhibition  produces  lamps  which  can  be  easily  turned  down  without  disturbing 
the  congregation,  and  then  there  arises  the  difficulty  how  the  people  are  to  read  the 
hymns.  Dr.  Parratt  tells  us  he  can  speak  with  his  hands,  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  how 
the  people  are  to  read  with  their  hands.  I  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  first  reader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  there  should  be  a  short  voluntary 
after  the  Psalms,  although  the  purpose  for  which  I  should  desire  it  Is  not  exactly  in 
conformity  with  his.  I  plead,  moreover,  for  two,  one  to  follow  the  first  Canticle  also. 
We  clergy  must  remember  that  we  are  now  surrounded  with  critical  congregations, 
even  with  regard  to  small  matters  in  divine  service,  and  I  do  think  it  is  an  unseemly 
thing  for  a  clergyman  to  leave  his  place  and  go  to  the  lectern  during  the  chanting  of 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  Congress 
at  Leeds,  where  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  when  presidmg  over  a  meetfkig  similar  to 
this,  told  us  in  few  words,  how  the  Gregorianizers  fell  foul  of  the  Anglicanizers,  as  a 
rule.  He,  however,  when  Dean  of  the  grand  Cathedral  at  Ely,  and  I  have  myself 
many  a  time  heard  what  he  described,  arranged  that  the  choir  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  should  chant  the  Psalms  to  Gregorian  tunes.  In  our  own  country  parish  we 
have  on  the  Sunday  Anglicans  in  the  morning,  and  Gregorians  at  night,  and  use,  not 
the  Cathedral  Psalter — we  have  just  been  warned  off  from  the  adoption  of  Cathedral 
music — but  the  Psalter  Ancient  and  Modem,  which  contains  the  Anglicans  and  Gre- 
gorians on  the  same  page,  and  which  we  find  answers  exceedingly  well.  As  Church 
people,  I  think,  we  should  seriously  consider  how  we  can  help  forward  our  people, 
not  only  in  church,  but  out  of  church  also.  One  hears  in  a  village  sometimes,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  little  music,  after  for  instance  some  great  festival  with  its  grand 
processional  hymns,  the  hymns  which  have  been  so  sung,  hummed  by  people  in  the 
streets,  and  whistled  by  lads  following  the  plough.  It  is  well  known  that  in  a  factory 
the  hands  often  hum  or  sing  at  their  work.  The  story  is  told  how  that  in  a  certain 
factory  the  hands  who  were  not  usually  idle,  suddenly  became  slack  at  their  work. 
The  employer  enquired  into  the  cause,  and  found  that  at  a  music-hall  which  the  work 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  they  had  lately  heard  some  very  tragic  mourn- 
ful sounds,  and  the  people  singing  as  usual  at  their  work,  got  through  it  at  a  very 
slow,  solemn  pace.  The  master  thought  he  would  alter  this  state  of  things  very 
quickly,  so  he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  conductor  of  the  music-hall,  the  result 
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being  that  on  the  following  Saturday  night  there  were  heard  only  joyful  and  cheerful 
sounds.  They  went  back  to  the  factory  on  the  Monday,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
did  not  do  nearly  half  as  much  work  again  as  they  did  before.  Let  us  teach  our 
people  to  sing  the  new  Church  songs. 


The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Curate-in-Charge,  Chudleigh, 

South  Devon. 

I  HAVE  attended  many  Church  Congresses,  but  I  never  heard  a  better  or  a  more 
practical  paper  read  at  any  Congress  than  that  read  first  to-night  by  the  worthy  son  of 
a  still  more  worthy  father,  and,  on  behalf  of  this  great  meeting,  I  beg  to  return  him 
sincere  thanks  for  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  common  Book  of  Praise  as  well  as 
a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  book  published,  so 
that  in  the  various  churches  all  should  praite  God  in  much  the  same  manner.  I  have 
to  plead  also  for  the  better  rendering  of  the  words.  I  was  at  the  Cathedral  in  Carlisle 
this  afternoon,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  if  I  wanted  to  hear  an  unknown  tongue 
I  should  go  there  for  it,  because  I  could  not  distinguish  a  single  word  that  was  sui>g 
or  said.  I  think  music  may  be  made  an  aid  to  work  in  the  matter  of  bringing  people 
to  Church,  and  I  do  not  see  why  what  is  called  the  Salvation  Army  should  have  ihe 
monopoly  of  bands  of  music. 


CONGRESS    HALL, 
Thursday  Morning,  October  2ND9  1884. 

M  -     —  1 1  -  ^^1—  -  — ■ — ■ ^^^■~- 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


PAROCHIAL  MISSIONS. 

(i)  Preparation  for  the  Mission. 

(2)  Conduct  of  the  Mission. 

(3)  Sequel  of  the  Mission. 


PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Halifax,  Rural 
Dean,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

In  common  with  not  a  few  whose  faith  in  what  is  generally  understood 
by  a  "  Parochial  Mission "  remains  unshaken  and  profound,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  subject  is  not  yet  considered  so  trite 
or  exhausted  as  not  to  have  any  place  assigned  to  it  again  amongst  the 
important  topics  of  discussion  at  these  important  and  representative 
gatherings  of  Churchmen.  Partaking,  in  some  respects,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Revival,  and  as  we  ordinarily  associate  with  revivals  and 
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revh^lists  what  is  immediately  exciting,  and  more  or  less  ephemeral, 
it  might  be  thought  that  Parochial  Missions  would,  like  some  spasmodic 
efforts,  have  their  day,  and  before  long  cease  to  attract  much  serious 
attention.  But  the  fact  that  this  morning's  session  is  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  subject  indisputably  proves  that  the  interest  in 
missions  is  not  on  the  wane,  but  that  it  is  lively  and  sustained  ;  that  so 
far  from  deprecating  or  discourap;ing  them,  there  is  an  earnest  and 
increasing  desire  to  systematise  this  particular  movement  within  the 
Church  of  Christ;  to  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding,  so  far  as 
varied  experience  may  contribute  to  and  bring  it  about,  as  how  best  so 
to  conduct  missions  as  that  they  shall  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable 
instrumentality  in  awakening  or  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
people,  so  carefully  prepared  for  as  that  there  shall  be  **  showers  of 
blessing"  upon  expectant  souls,  so  soberly  conducted  that  there  shall 
be  no  excuse  for  anything  histrionic  or  fanatical,  so  followed  up  as  not 
to  give  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  occasion  to  blaspheme.  I  am  per- 
sonally grateful  to  your  Lordship  and  to  the  Subjects  Committee  for 
inviting  me  to  take  part  in  this  discussion.     I   yield  to  none  in  an 

\         earnest  conviction  that  few  agencies  in  modern  times  have  done  more, 

i  under  God,  to  vitalise  particular  parishes,  to  make  religion  more  im- 
pressively real,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  hard-working  parochial 
clergy,  to  excite  them  to  yet  greater  devotion,  to  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  our  people's  wants,  to  persuade  us  of  their  ready  response  to  all 
increased  efforts  for  their  good,  to  win  individual  souls  to  Christ,  to 
reclaim  the  erring,  to  build  up  God*s  dear  children  in  their  most  holy 
faith,  than  a  well  prepared,  soberly  conducted,  faithfully  followed  up 
mission.  Within  the  brief  time  allotted  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
speak  as  fourteen  years  of  happy  experience  in  this  blessed  work  sug- 
gests ;  and  though  to  many  here  there  can  and  will  be  nothing  new, 
especially  when  such  excellent  manuals  as  that  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  that  one  compiled  by  Mr.  Horsley,*  may  be  procured, 

\  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  no  two  missions  will  be  in  every  detail 
alike,  yet  I  shall  be  gladly  content  if  my  own  experience  confirm  the 

j         larger  of  others,  and  if  any  one  suggestion  made  by  me  be  worth 

*         considering. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  Preparation  for  the  Mission,  on  which, 

\  humanly  speaking,  so  much  depends.  This  is  to  the  mission  itself 
what  preparing  the  soil  and  making  ready  the  furrows  is  against  the 
time  the  sower  goes  forth  to  sow  the  seed.  Man  in  nature  and  in 
grace  must  work  7vith  as  well  as  for  God.  God  can  bless  independently 
of  preparation,  but  the  blessing  is  in  proportion  to  the  preparation. 
No  better  motto  can  be  ours  in  preparing  for  a  mission  than  this : 
"According  to  your  faith,  so  be  it  unto  you.*'  The  vicar  of  the  parish 
should  examine  himself  in  secret,  and  honestly  ask  himself  why  he 
wishes  for  a  mission.     Does  he  look  upon  it  as  a  possible  panacea  for 
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Parochial  Missions  :**  Bishop  of  Rochester.     (Dalby,  Isbister  &  Co.) 
**  Practical  Hints  for  Parochial  Missions."    (Longhurst.) 
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the  evils  or  neglects  of  his  parish  ?    Is  it  in  some  vague  way  likely  to 
make  up  or  atone  for  personal  deficiencies  ?     Does  he  have  a  mission- 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  because  the  parish  next  to  Iiis  is  having  one,  and 
he  cannot  well  decline  to  have  one  also  ?     Has  he  himself  made  up  his 
mind  to  identify  himself  with  it  ?     Is  he  prepared  for  what  it  may  bring 
to  light  ?     Does  he  desire,  above  all  things,  some  spiritual  refreshment 
to  his  own  ministry,  and  for  his  people  iheir  highest  good  ?    Will  he  be 
content,  comparatively  speaking,  to  stand  by  and  not  be  jealous  of  the 
missioner  s  influence  in  cases  where  he  himself  apparently  has  had  none  ? 
Will  he  attend  the  services,  not  with  critical  ear  and  captious  mind, 
nervous  lest  the, mission er's  teaching  be  not  en  rapport  with  his  own, 
but  with  an  humble  desire  that  he  too  may  be  taught  of  God  ?    Oh  ! 
how  much  depends  on  the  motive  which  actuates,  on  tlie  attitude  and 
mind  of  the  pastor  of  a  parish  who  resolves  on  having  a  mission ! 
Assuming  the  motive  pure  and  single,  that  but  one  wish  is  his,  even 
his  Master's  greater  glory,  and  the  increase,  by  whatever  means,  of 
His  kingdom ;  that  a  mission   is  agreed  and  arranged   to  be  held, 
either  simultaneously,  embracing  many  parishes,  or  for  some  one  parish 
alone — and  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  either  plan — the  bishop's 
sanction  and  benediction  sought,  the  time  best  suited  for  a  mission 
must  be  carefully  considered.     For  many  reasons,  the  Church  seasons 
of  Advent,  Lent,  and  Whitsuntide  offer  peculiar  advantages  and  facili- 
ties.    The  special  message  and  teaching  of  a  mission  harmonises  with 
the  message  and  teaching  of  these  solemn  seasons.     The  time  of  year 
is  more  favourable  for  securing  congregations,  especially  in  the  evening. 
Details  such  as  these  must  not  be  ignored.     We  have  to  think  before- 
hand of  anything  and  everything  that  might  possibly  promote  or  hinder 
success. 

How  much  depends,  under  God,  upon  the  Missioner?  Earnest 
prayer  should  be  offered  up  for  the  clear  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  selection  of  a  missioner,  of  one  qualified  by  gifts  and  grace  for 
so  arduous  and  responsible  a  work.  It  will  at  once  be  understood  that 
no  man  could  offer  to  conduct  a  mission.  He  must  feel  that  the  un- 
expected invitation  is  a  clear  call.  He  should  be  a  man  of  experience, 
as  well  as  of  power.  A  mission  does  not  mean  or  consist  in  preaching 
a  number  of  stirring  sermons.  To  my  mind,  the  real  strain  of  a  mission 
lies  in  personal  intercourse  with  those  who  are  seriously  impressed 
during  the  mission.  The  gift  of  utterance  is  very  necessary,  yet  I  can- 
not but  think  that  no  man  young  in  the  ministry  or  young  in  Christ 
should  touch  the  work.  I  have  known  men,  powerful  in  the  pulpit 
utterly  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  "after-meeting."  There  is  an 
experience  of  life  which  comes  only  with  life.  There  is  the  gift  of 
discernment,  which  comes  only  with  years.  A  man  fairly  ripe  in 
Christian  experience,  both  spiritual  and  practical,  is  the  safest  with 
whom  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  a  mission.  So  soon  as  the  mis- 
sion is  determined  on,  it  should  be  made  widely  known.  A  spirit 
of  Pentecostal  expectation  should  be  created.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  missioner  paying  a  prehminary  visit,  setting  forth  the. objects 
of  a  mission,  conducting  a  "  quiet  day  "  for  the  clergy,  district  visitors, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  lay  helpers,  and  communicants,  and  giving 
them  a  special  address.  Personally  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  pre- 
paration, if  too  long,  rather, weakens  than  heightens  interest     It  seems 
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to  me  that  some  three  months  beforehand  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
would  do  well  to  prepare  his  people,  and  familiarise  their  minds  with 
^'the  coming-mission,"  by  speaking  about  it  in  chance  conversation,  by 
alluding  to  it  in  the  pulpit,  by  inviting  men  of  experience  to  occupy 
his  pulpit,  and  endorse  what  he  says  by  encouraging  testimony.  But 
let  his  private  and  public  utterances  h^full  of  holy  confidence.  Let  him 
not  feebly  say,  "  I  think,  I  trust  a  blessing  will  come  ;*'  let  him  rather 
say,  *•  I  kmnv  it  will  come.'*  The  priests  were  to  bear  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  before  the  people.  What  must  be  the  effect  on  our  people's 
minds  if  we  clergy  express  ourselves  as  if  we  had  our  doubts  and  mis- 
givings ?  This  kind  of  preparation  may  well  spread  over  three  months 
or  more.  It  will  be  as  fire  amongst  thorns.  The  more  special,  as  the 
time  draws  nearer,  should  not,  I  honestly  think,  exceed  the  forty  days 
between  Ascensiontide  and  Pentecost.  Much  may  be  concentrated 
and  done  within  that  precious  season.  The  parish  should  be  broken 
up  into  manageable  districts.  Over  and  above  the  usual  workers, 
volunteers  should  be  invited  for  systematic  distribution  of  handbills, 
invitations,  tracts,  lists  of  services,  the  bishop's  pastoral,  and  the  vicar's 
and  missioner's  appeals.  Some  should  be  told  off  for  the  shops,  public 
houses,  factories,  places  of  business  and  resort.  As  no  nation  under 
Heaven  is  to  have  been  without  "  witness  "  before  Christ  come,  so  the 
parish  should  be  saturate  with  invitations,  leaving  all  without  excuse. 
There  should  be  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  in  the  church,  or  some 
central  place.  A  copy  of  some  suitable  prayer  should  be  sent,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  services,  to  every  household,  to  be  used  in  family 
prayer.  A  prayer  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  children  of  our  day  and 
Sunday  schools.  There  should  be  "sporadic"  prayer  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  parish.  The  sick  and  dying  should  be  reminded  to 
give  the  mission  a  place  in  their  petitions.  The  local  press  should  be 
asked  to  lend  its  influence.  Placards  on  the  walls  should  tell  the 
passer-by  of  what  is  going  to  be,  only  avoiding  anything  sensational,  or 
that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  announcements  of  a  circus  or  theatre. 
The  great  thing  is  by  all  legitimate  means  to  make  it  known.  I  would 
earnestly  advise  that  we  have  our  moulds  ready  beforehand  for  the 
molten  metal.  It  is  so  in  our  iron  furnaces.  It  is  well  for  the  parish 
priest  to  determine  and  arrange  beforehand  what  work  he  specially 
wants  done,  that  he  may  at  once  assign  it  to  those  who  shall  desire  to 
take  up  some  work  for  Christ.  And  when  all  is  done  that  human 
foresight  can  devise,  and  interchange  and  experience  suggest,  the  best 
preparation  is  to  "  continue  in  prayer."  I  once  heard,  in  the  Highlands, 
a  sound  clear  and  peculiar.  It  was  in  a  season  of  comparative  drought. 
"  It  is  the  bums  crying  for  rain,'*  was  the  Highlander's  explanation. 
And  when  we  say,  with  one  voice,  "  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water- 
brooks  :  so  longeth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God,"  He  will  send  down  a 
gracious  rain  upon  His  inheritance,  and  refresh  it  when  it  is  weary. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  mission  itself,  I  would  urge  that  it  should  be 
conducted  on  distinct  Church  lines,  and  on  the  basis  of  distinctive 
Church  teaching.  Our  Prayer  Book  is  at  once  our  manual  and  our 
guide.  While  it  were  a  grave  abuse  of  a  mission  to  make  it  a  disguised 
occasion  of  proselytism  or  controversy,  we  should  not  be  heedless 
whether  converts,  when  it  is  over,  attend  church  or  chapel.  The  great 
grace  of  Holy  Baptism  should  not  be  undervalued  or  ignored.    The 
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Prayer  Book,  put  into  the  hands  of  churchmen,  is  the  language  of 
believers,  but  it  is  a  language  we  who  use  it  must  learn.  A  Church  of 
England  Mission  should  not  be  in  antagonism  with  Church  of  England 
teaching.  The  use  of  our  Prayer  Book,  from  which  we  can  make  what 
suitable  selection  we  please,  not  only  excludes  all  unauthorised  litanies 
and  other  departures  from  the  sobriety  of  Church  of  England  worship, 
but  it  trains  our  people  into  a  truer  recognition  of  the  almost  inspired 
language  of  our  evangelical  manual  of  worship,  and  when  the  mission 
is  over,  that  worship  is  more  hearty  and  real.  The  waters  may  for  a 
time  have  overflowed  their  banks,  but  they  return  to  the  old  channel 
sweetened  and  purified.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  using  in  our  ser^ 
vices  nothing  but  a  selection  from  our  Prayer  Book.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  mission  should  be  conducted  throughout  by  one  and  the  same  man. 
An  influence  both  natural  and  legitimate  is  thus  acquired.  The  people 
become  habituated  to  his  voice,  manner,  style,  and  teaching.  There  is 
no  room  for  contrasts  and  comparisons ;  there  is  no  place  for  diversity 
of  doctrine.  From  first  to  last  he  must  enjoy  the  full,  unreserved  con- 
fidence of  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  These  must  act  towards  each  other 
as  Christian  gentlemen.  His  teaching  should  be  consecutive^  leading 
from  first  principles  on  to  perfection,  from  repentance  up  to  decision 
for  God.  Every  sermon  should  not  only  have  an  aim,  but  a  teaching 
on  in  front  of  the  one  preceding.  He  must  encourage  the  people  to 
honour  the  Holy  Ghost  This  is  our  safeguard  against  so-called 
''excitement/'  it  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  successful  lifting  up  of 
Christ.  My  experience  is  that  the  results  are  abiding  in  proportion  as 
there  is  an  absence  of  anything  sensational  or  unreal.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  hysteria  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  between  high, 
easily  wrought  up  feeling  and  obedience  to  the  *'  still,  small  voice." 
To  this  end,  I  find  it  well  before  every  sermon  and  address  to  invite  the 
congregation  to  recite  the  Vent  Creator  with  me,  feelingly  and  solemnly, 
on  bended  knee.  For  all  time  to  come  this  exquisite  hymn  will  be  con- 
secrate to  memory.  Should  we  not,  in  our  arrangement  of  the  services, 
give  Holy  Communion  its  proper  and  dignified  place  ?  An  early  daily 
celebration  gives  good  opportunity  for  leisurely  and  detailed  instruction 
on  the  subject  of  Holy  Communion.  Souls  under  deep  conviction  find 
in  that  holy  ordinance  the  pardon  they  are  seeking ;  rejoicing  Christians 
are  refreshed  in  the  multitude  of  peace.  A  Bible  reading  in  the  fore- 
noon is  much  valued  by  many,  more  especially  by  those  who,  through 
age  or  infirmity,  cannot  attend  the  earlier  or  later  services.  For 
such  I  always  leave  a  list  of  books  as  helps  in  reading  the  Bible,  of 
good  devotional  works,  and  of  sacred  poetry.  The  afternoon  is  left  free 
for  special  addresses  to  parents,  children,  servants,  women,  men,  em- 
ployes, and  in  the  Infirmary  or  Workhouse  \  these  can  well  be  taken 
by  a  second  missioner.  'i'he  afternoon  is  also  valuable  for  private 
interviews.  The  great  feature  in  a  mission  is  the  evening  service,  for 
which  the  more  prominent  subjects  should  be  reserved,  such  as  Repen- 
tance, Faith,  Conversion,  the  presentness  and  offer  of  salvation,  decision 
for  God,  followed  by  the  After-meeting,  which  cannot  be  conducted  with 
too  great  sobriety  and  solemnity.  This  is  on  all  sides  a  growing  con- 
viction. I  have  of  late  years  found  that  the  greater  part  of  a  congrega- 
tion will  remain  for  the  after-meeting,  if  confident  that  they  will  not  be 
personally  approached  and  questioned.    How  many  have  written  to  say, 
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''  It  was  during  the  hush,  quiet,  deep  solemnity  of  the  after-meeting, 
when  you  encouraged  me  to  engage  tn  silent  prayer,  and  I  was  waiting  for 
the  moving  of  the  waters,  that  the  blessing  came  ?"  If  anyone  is  really 
anxious,  and  you  give  them  fitting  opportunity,  they  will  seek  you  out. 
Some  of  the  most  reliable  instances  within  my  knowledge  of  a  true 
consecration  have  been  amongst  those  who,  late  in  the  mission,  without 
constraint  or  pressure  put  upon  them,  have  come  quietly,  collectedly, 
and  advisedly  for  counsel  and  prayer.  In  order,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  give  fixity  and  definiteness  to  conviction,  to  redeem  a  mission 
from  the  reproach  that  its  results  are  transient,  it  is  imperative  to  be 
provided  with  a  list  of  varied  aspects  of  Christian  work  or  opportunity, 
and  to  encourage  those  you  see  personally  to  take  up  and  identify  them- 
selves with  one  or  more.  This  list  is  handed  over  to  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  for  his  shepherding.  I  find  it  very  helpful  and  conducive  to 
devotion  to  take  the  music  myself  at  the  shorter  services.  The  singing 
during  a  mission  is  of  great  importance.  My  experience  with  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  cultured  and  unlearned,  is  in  favour  of  well-known 
hymns,  wedded  to  simple,  familiar,  moving  melodies.  Why  should  we 
depart  from  these,  and  make  a  mission  the  occasion  of  introducing 
hymns  and  music  which  savour  of  Methodism,  and  are  not  such  as 
we  should  think  of  using  when  the  mission  is  over  ?  Not  to  enlarge  on 
the  importance  of  much  intercessory  prayer  throughout  the  mission,  the 
material  of  which  is  requests  for  prayer  sent  in  daily,  it  is  good  to  dis- 
tribute, at  the  close  of  each  service,  some  prayer  or  hymn  distinctly 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  These  leaflets,  bound  up  with 
the  Mission  Hymn  Book,  are  warmly  treasured,  and  serve  often  in  after 
years  to  recall  the  mission.  The  distribution  of  these  at  the  doors  gives 
our  workers  some  happy  work  to  do,  and  over  and  over  again  a  kindly 
word  accompanies  the  gift.  Of  course,  the  Mission  is  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  culminating  Thanksgiving  Service^  which  will  vary  in  character, 
but  is  always  a  service  of  praise.  At  this  memorial  and  resolution  cards 
are  sometimes  given.  None  who  have  been  present  at  a  concluding 
thanksgiving  service  can  ever  forget  the  holy  joy  which  seemed  to  bring 
all  heaven  before  our  eyes.  Such  are  some  suggestions  which  long  and 
varied  experience  prompt  me  to  make  j  they  keep  in  view  our  Church's 
teaching  in  what  we  teach,  and  our  Church's  **  use "  in  what  we  do. 
To  come  to  the  sequel  of  a  mission.  By  this  I  assume  is  meant  the 
following  up  the  results,  that  critical  and  momentous  duty,  when  the 
missioner's  work  ends,  and  that  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  taken  up 
again.  Of  the  results  of  missions  soberly  conducted,  I  have  not,  for- 
tunately, to  speak,  for  time  would  indeed  fail  me.  These,  even  of  an 
immediate  character,  are  confessed.  The  revival  of  the  life  of  a  parish, 
unconvinced  convinced,  unconverted  converted,  backsliders  recovered, 
believers  edified,  unbaptized  baptized.  Confirmation  candidates  multi- 
plied, communicants  increased,  men  and  women  living  in  open  or 
secret  sin  reclaimed,  reconciliation  after  long-standing  estrangements, 
restitution  for  well-nigh  forgotten  wrongs,  recruits  to  Bible  classes,  and 
hearts  stirred  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  Godward;  more  and 
more  enlisted  in  Christ's  most  holy  cause ;  the  Holy  Ghost  honoured ; 
workers  taught  to  work  for  the  highest  motive,  viz.,  the  love  of  Christ ; 
clergy,  district  visitors,  Sunday  school  teachers,  lay  helpers,  baptized 
with  a  fresh  baptism.     Who  that  has  been  allowed  of  God  to  conduct 
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a  mission  does  not  often  recall  with  gratitude  its  wondrous  scenes,  its 
blessed  results  ?  Who,  reading  the  letter  that  follows  you,  and  receiving, 
in  not  a  few  cases,  the  grateful  utterance  of  some  dying  child  of  God, 
does  not  tearfully  thank  and  praise  God  for  what  he  has  both  seen  and 
heard?  Eternity  only  will  reveal  what  a  mission  time  has  been  to 
many.  Were  it  in  every  case  possible  to  do  so,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  beau  ideal  of  a  mission  would  be  to  cease  altogether  from 
any  public  ministrations,  and  for  a  week  or  fortnight  to  tarry  in  the 
same  place  to  pick  up  wounded  birds  \  to  see  privately  and  more 
leisurely,  one  by  one,  those  who  have  experienced  some  soul  blessing ; 
to  pray  with  families  whom  the  "  day-spring  from  on  high  '*  hath  visited, 
and  personally  to  encourage  them  in  well-doing.  But  this,  however 
desirable,  cannot  always  be.  The  missioner  is  not  the  pastor.  Of  the 
memorial  or  resolution  cards  I  have  already  spoken,  avoiding,  in  the 
distribution  or  receiving  of  them,  anything  like  a  parade  of  religion. 
If  the  easily  and  lightly  made  objection  to  missions — that  they  produce 
but  a  transient  excitement — is  to  be  effectually  refuted,  it  is  evidently 
of  the  utmost  moment  that  all  who  have  been  seriously  impressed  should, 
wit/wut  delay^  be  gathered  into  instruction  classes,  baptized,  confirmed. 
Never  is  a  confirmation  more  real  and  impressive  than  when  held  quick 
upon  a  mission.  Bible  and  instruction  classes  should  at  once  be  formed. 
Hands  should  be  at  once  put  to  the  plough,  some  definite  work  should 
be  given,  bracing  to  the  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  helping  to  give  fixity 
and  reality  to  holy  resolve.  It  is  good,  too,  for  the  pastor,  occasion- 
ally, and  at  suitable  seasons,  to  revive  the  recollection  of  a  mission,  by 
himself  giving  a  short  address  at  the  early  celebration  ;  an  occasional 
Bible  reading,  spread  over  a  week ;  an  after-meeting,  when  the  hymns 
endeared  to  the  memory  are  once  more  sung.  It  is  good  for  the  mis- 
sioner to  pay  an  anniversary  visit,  when,  after  his  Master's  example,  a 
second  miracle  of  grace  is  done.  Thus,  in  many  ways,  a  ten  days' 
mission  will  not  be  a  ten  days'  wonder.  It  will  be  something  more 
than  a  spasm  of  religious  feeling,  thrilling  but  evanescent.  The  molten 
metal,  run  into  moulds  ready  to  receive  it,  will  be  hammered  out  and 
utilised  in  God's  service.  Feeling  will  shape  itself  into  some  definite 
work.  The  quickened  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  a  redeeming 
Saviour's  love,  will  be  expressed  in  active  and  loving  service.  And 
though  we  must  come  down  from  the  Mount  of  Tabor  to  the  duller  life 
below,  after  a  short  season  of  spiritual  exaltation  and  greater  nearness 
to  our  Lord,  the  soul  can  no  more  really  forget  its  hallowed  hours  than 
a  parish  can  forget  the  mission  itself.  We  do  not  expect,  we  do  not 
wish  to  live  on  strained  and  ecstatic  feeling — to  have  frequent  missions 
— for  this  would  be  to  make  us  spiritual  invalids.  Missions  should  be 
sparsely  used,  made  the  most  of  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by, 
thankfully  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  quietly  in  the  after  life  lived 
out.  Enough,  even  if  there  be  some  inevitable  reaction,  if  we  have 
been  brought  nearer  to  God.  To  quote  the  touching  words  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  the  echo  of  the  teaching,  the  tenderness 
of  the  joy,  the  thrill  of  the  renewed  repentance,  the  sense  of  holy  near- 
ness to  the  Lord  and  His  people,  must  presently  leave  the  surface  of 
the  soul  to  become  absorbed  into  its  general  life  and  consciousness ; 
but  it  will  still  be  there,  only  as  with  the  joy  of  a  long- passed  conversion, 
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and  the  first  wonder  of  the  forgiven  heart,  deeper  down,  neither  for- 
gotten not  lost.*'  Such  do  we  believe  is  the  blessing  of  a  mission 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  with  God,  to  Whom  be  ever  all  the 
praise. 


Mr.  C.  Powell,  General  Secretary,  Church  of  England 

Working  Men's  Society. 

Before  attempting  the  task  given  me  by  the  Subjects  Committee,  I 
think  I  have  a  claim  upon  the  indulgence  of  this  assembly.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  read  a  paper  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  one 
set  before  me ;  feeling  strongly  as  I  do  that,  to  come  before  such  a 
representative  Church  gathering  as  this,  one  ought  to  be  in  a  position, 
by  reason  of  education  and  the  possession  of  practical  knowledge,  to 
enlighten  his  hearers,  and  to  express  himself  (if  n6t  exactly  in  the 
language  of  eloquence)  at  least  in  language  which  would  harmonise  with 
the  rules  of  Lindley  Murray.  These  rules,  I  fear,  will  often  be  broken 
before  my  paper  is  finished,  but  by  reason  of  my  position  as  a  working 
man,  I  make  a  claim  for  the  forbearance  and  kind  indulgence  of  the 
Congress,  assuring  it  that  what  I  lack  in  eloquence  and  grammatical 
knowledge  is  made  up  in  the  earnestness  which  I  feel  in  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

Of  all  the  recent  efforts  that  the  ingenuity  of  churchmen  have  devised 
for  the  recovery  of  the  masses,  none,  in  my  humble  judgment,  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  so  practical  as  that  of  holding  occasional  missions. 
What  a  few  short  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  a  novelty  or  innovation 
upon  the  Church's  cast-iron  rule  of  uniformity,  has  now  become  a  recog- 
nised part  of  the  Church  system.  And  it  would  be  hard  indeed  now  to 
find  any  sane  clergyman  who  would  say  or  do  anything  in  opposition  to 
an  occasional  mission  in  his  parish,  as  a  means  of  commencing  new  or 
reviving  old  religious  work,  by  using  extra  machinery  and  powerful 
preaching,  in  order  to  arouse  men's  minds  to  the  great  and  glorious 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  principle  being  conceded  that  missions  hare 
their  value,  what  is  wanted  is,  that  all  that  is  done  shall  be  done  in  a 
common-sense,  practical  manner,  and  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions, which,  as  a  representative  of  working-men,  I  found  to  be  accep- 
table to  the  class  amongst  which  I  move. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  first  and  second  portion  of  the 
subject,  further  than  briefly  to  state  the  conditions  which  I  think 
necessary  for  successfully  carrying  on  a  Parochial  Mission,  feeling  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  who  follow  me  will  treat  each  portion  of  the  subject 
in  a  far  more  able  way  than  I  can  possibly  do. 

A  first,  and  a  most  important  condition,  must  be  a  free  and  open 
church,  for  nothing,  to  my  mind,  has  been  so  effectual  in  causing  the 
working  classes  to  foster  a  dislike  to  the  Church  as  the  pew  system.  If 
the  church  in  which  the  mission  services  are  to  be  held  is  a  pewed  one, 
I  should  think  there  could  be  no  better  way  of  preparation  than  by 
bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  the  common  sense  of  those  concerned, 
and  getting  the  church  made  free.    One  Bishop  has  stigmatised  the  pew 
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system  as  a  system  of  iniquity,  selfishness,  and  pride  ;  and  another  has 
aptly  described  it  as  an  ingenious  system  for  keeping  people  out  of 
church. 

2.  Have  a  full,  surpliced  choir,  well  trained,  and  have  the  simple 
grand  old  hymns  of  the  Church  such  as  the  Old  Hundredth,  **  All  hail 
the  power,'*  **  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  **  I  was  a  wandering 
sheep,"  and  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  carefully  avoiding  hymns  with  which  non- 
Church  people  would  be  unfamiliar.  Everyone  knows  the  hymns  I 
have  named. 

3.  Let  the  sermons  be  short,  and  not  of  necessity  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  but  from  the  chancel  steps,  or  let  the  priest  walk  up  and  down. 
the  aisle  while  preaching.  There  is,  perhaps,  ari  air  of  novelty  about 
this,  but,  from  experience,  I  know  it  has  had  a  good  effect  where  tried. 

4.  Don't  let  the  church  workers  and  district  visitors  be  too  "fussy** 
with  people ;  if  a  poor  man  or  woman  doesn't  kneel  or  stand  just  when 
he  or  she  ought  to,  let  them  be ;  experience  will  soon  set  him  or  her 
right.  And  if  women  with  babies  in  their  arms  present  themselves,  do 
not  let  church  officials  persuade  them  that  there  is  no  room,  or  that  they 
must  keep  their  babies  quiet  if  they  are  allowed  in.  Treat  the  female 
population  on  equal  terms,  and  do  not  have  meetings  for  ladies  at  four 
p.m.  and  women  at  five  p.m.,  as  I  am  inforn;ed  occurred  in  a  well- 
known  parish  some  time  since. 

5.  Let  the  Missioner  make  a  point  of  shaking  hands  with  every  one  ; 
it's  rather  a  laborious,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  cleanly  operation  ;  but  it 
has  its  great  benefit,  and  the  effort  has  brought  its  reward  in  countless 
instances.  During  a  mission  in  a  London  schoolroom,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  a  young  man  was  induced  to  attend  the  services,  and  on 
leaving  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  Missioner,  who  gave  his  hand  in 
such  a  cordial,  loving  manner,  and  with  the  act  spoke  loving  words, — 
such  loving  words  that  the  young  man  was  impressed,  and  impelled  to 
go  again  and  again ;  and  was  led  to  be  baptized  and  confirmed,  and 
became  a  regular  Church  member.  I  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
this  incident,  because  the  young  man  I  speak  of  was  myself.  So  I  urge, 
with  all  humility,  that  the  shake  of  the  hand  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
feeling  that  a  chord  runs  from  the  hand  to  the  heart. 

6.  If  you  want  soldiers  to  recruit  the  army  of  the  Lord,  have  a  good 
band  of  recruiting  sergeants,  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  working  men, 
to  scour  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  bring  in  the  wandering  ones. 

At  a  recent  mission  in  a  populous  London  parish,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  rector  and  the  two  Missioners,  I  undertook  the  whole  of  the  out- 
door work  in  connection  therewith.     A  band  of  working  men,  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  Working   Men's   Society,  was  organised. 
Each  night  of  the  mission  they  assembled  in  church,  where  a  short 
service  was  held  for  workers  only ;  after  which  the  men  sallied  forth, 
and  at  short  intervals  addresses  of  a  few  minutes'  duration  were  given 
by  different  men,  and  a  hymn  sung  to  some  well-known  tune.     Alter 
which  an  invitation  was  given  to  all  those  who  cared  to  do  so  to  follow 
the  mission  band  to  the  church.     The  result  was,  that  hundreds  were 
brought  to  the  mission,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  baptized  and 
confirmed.     This  clearly  proves  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  use  working 
men  as  missionaries  to  their  fellows ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that,  in  the 
near  future,  a  scheme  will  be  developed  by  which  working  men,  while 
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following  their  usual  employment,  may  be  used  as  such.  Of  this  I  will 
speak  more  fully  later  on.  I  now  proceed  to  express  my  views  upon 
that  portion  of  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

What  is  the  sequel  to  a  mission  ?  Why  the  taking  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  work  the  parish  more  efficiently  and  successfully  than 
formerly.  Speaking  generally,  a  mission  i^  to  religious  work  what  the 
enticing  and  attractive  arts  of  a  tradesman  are  in  opening  a  new 
business  or  reviving  an  old  one  ;  and  as  our  blessed  Saviour  frequently 
used  the  secular  things  of  the  world  to  explain  religious  work,  so  may 
perhaps  this  subject  be  explained,  and  a  useful  lesson  learned ;  for  we 
are  told  that  **  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light."  A  shopkeeper,  then,  in  opening  a  new 
secular  concern,  uses  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  his  trade  to  push  his 
business  before  the  public.  He  advertises  well  beforehand ;  he  gives 
something  away ;  he  offers  tempting  and  pleasing  waresj  and  has  re- 
course to  a  hundred  arts  to  get  people  into  his  shop.  But  he  is  not  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  this  is  all  he  has  to  do  ;  he  knows  too  well  that 
this  is  only  a  nine  days*  wonder,  and  will  be  forgotten  ;  and  unless 
he  pushes  his  first  success  he  will  soon  be  forgotten  too.  So  he  must 
be  obliging  and  attentive  to  his  customers;  he  must  give  himself  no 
end  of  trouble  to  please  them ;  he  must  wait  upon  them  at  their  houses ; 
he  must  offer  to  get  anything  he  has  not  in  stock,  and  keep  in  stock 
things  mostly  wanted.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  cater  for  the  largest 
number ;  he  must  never  lo^e  a  customer  once  made ;  he  waits  upon  all 
new-comers  into  his  neighbourhood ;  he  frequently  changes  his  window ; 
goes  in  for  a  sale  now  and  then  to  push  his  surplus  stock,  He  must  put 
up  with  a  good  deal  .of  trouble  and  nonsense  that  silly  and  fastidious 
people  will  always  give  him.  Thus,  in  this  way,  a  tradesman  who  is 
active,  and  has  his  wits  about  him,  succeeds  in  his  business,  while  the 
idle  and  careless  and  inattentive  man  goes  to  the  wall. 

This,  then,  is  the  sequel  to  the  mission.  One  can  only  point  the 
clergy  to  the  successful  business  man  and  say,  **Go  and  do  thou  like- 
wise " ;  take  advantage  of  a  mission  to  improve  your  parochial 
machinery,  and  after  it  is  over  do  as  the  business  man  does ;  work  as  if 
your  very  existence  depended  upon  the  success  of  your  religious 
business,  and,  with  God*s  help,  it  will  succeed. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  sequel  to  the  ordinary  Parochial  Mission,  but  I 
should  like  to  take  a  more  than  ordinary  view  of  this  subject.  Let  me 
go  back  to  my  secular  illustration  again  for  a  moment. 

We  know  that  new  discoveries  and  new  ideas  and  modes  of  life 
will  alter  the  whole  system  of  our  business  arrangements  ;  and  the  old- 
fashioned  tradesman  who  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times  finds  himself 
all  aground.  The  great  Central  Co-operative  Stores,  or  other  modern 
trading  concern,  teach  him  that  his  ordinary  arts  are  not  enough ;  he 
has  to  unlearn  a  great  deal,  and  he  has  to  adopt  new  ideas  if  he  would 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  And  so  it  is  with  our  religious  concerns. 
Our  present  parochial  system  cannot  hold  its  own  against  a  rapidly- 
increasing  and  shifting  population,  against  class  isolation,  against  the 
enormous  increase  of  overcrowding,  and  drunkenness,  and  immorality, 
and  against  a  rising  generation  having  passed  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standards  of  intellectual  attainments,  but  have  not  mastered  the  first 
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standard  of  duty  towards  God  and  one's  neighbour,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  those  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his 
soul's  health. 

To  meet  this  altered  state  of  things  the  Church  must  be  willing  to 
unlearn  a  good  deal ;  to  cast  off  some  of  her  stiff  and  useless  old- 
fashioned  machinery,  and  adopt  new  ideas  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
times.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  and  important  changes  in 
this  respect,  and  the  heathen  masses  whom  the  Church  is  powerless  to 
reach  in  all  our  large  towns  tell  us  plainly  that  this  dhange  ought  to 
have  taken  place  long  ago. 

We  in  London  are  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  mission,  in  a  few  weeks 
great  preachers  will  be  sounding  the  Gospel  message,  "  Repent  ye,  and 
become  new  men  in  Christ,"  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  hearers  will  be 
those  who  regularly  attend  Christian  worship;  and  those  outside  the 
Church  who  have  been  awakened  will  drift  back  again  as  soon  as  the 
excitement  of  the  mission  is  over,  for  the  want  of  proper  machinery  for 
retaining  and  employing  them  to  work  for  God.  I  could  point  to 
the  history  of  scores  of  poor  parishes  as  a  history  of  failures — could 
point  you  to  places  in  London  where  not  one  in  a  hundred  attend  any 
place  of  worship,  while  the  churches  around  have  thousands  of  empty 
sittings,  though  missions  have  been  held  from  time  to  time.  Let  me 
give  you  one  sample,  only  one  out  of  many  such.  In  one  of  the  worst 
slums  of  London,  Clare  Market,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  "  Bitter  Cry  " 
as  one  of  the  darkest  spots,  a  mission  has  been  held  and  successfully 
carried  on  for  the  past  three  years ;  scores  of  men  and  women  have 
been  confirmed  and  become  Communicants,  and  are  leading  better 
lives ;  and  we  talk  of  it  as  being  **  a  very  successful  mission  work." 
But  why  has  such  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution  been  allowed  to  exist  ? 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  same  mission  building  was  the  centre  of  a 
great  work.  The  mission  building  was  crowded  Sunday  after  Sunday 
with  devout  communicants  and  worshippers;  a  dozen  houses  in  the 
centre  of  the  market,  now  the  picture  of  dirt  and  wretchedness,  were 
used  as  civilising  agencies,  in  the  shape  of  Working  Men's  Clubs,  Needle 
Women's  Homes,  Homeless  Boys'  Refuge,  Sunday  School.  Why  was 
this  parish,  until  three  years  since,  allowed  to  drift  back  again  into 
heathenism?  I  answer,  because  our  parochial  machinery  is  almost 
useless  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  overcrowded  and  poor  parishes  ;  and 
it  is  only  here  and  there  where  priests  are  found  of  exceptional  ability, 
and  rare  talents  in  dealing  with  the  masses,  that  anything  worth 
speaking  of  can  be  done  at  all.  What,  then,  is  wanted?  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  working  men  think  is  wanted.  Last  year  an  important  meeting 
of  representative  working  men  met  in  the  Theatre  of  King's  College, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Spottiswoode,  to  discuss  this  very 
subject  with  the  Evangelisation  Committee  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Conference,  of  which  I  am  a  member;  and  those  members  of 
Congress  who  would  like  to  know  what  the  views  of  these  working  men 
are,  cannot  do  better  than  procure  the  Report,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Society  for  a  shilling.  But,  amongst  other  things, 
this  is  what  they  said :  We  want  a  more  powerful  and  suitable  living 
agency ;  a  large  increase  of  Bishops  (especially  of  the  kind  that  so 
efficiently  presides  over  Church  life  and  work  in  East  London),  to 
properly  organise  and  superintend  evangelistic  work  among  the  masses ; 
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a  revival  of  the  minor  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  for  Mission 
work  among  the  masses;  an  order  of  lay  preachers  trained  for  con- 
ducting out-door  missions ;  men  for  Christian  evidence  lectures ; 
and  as  children  *s  evangelists.  The  formation  of  mission  bands  to  assist 
in  mission  work  generally,  especially  in  opening  of  new  mission  stations  ; 
a  system  of  periodical  missions  to  bring  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  home 
to  our  ever-shifting  population.  And,  more  important  and  pressing 
than  all,  is  the  want  of  simple  but  suitable  mission  buildings,  for 
gathering  in  the  working  classes,  and  the  poor  who  cannot  be  got  to 
attend  the  grand  churches  with  their  stiff  respectability;  suitable 
machinery  for  properly  working  these  mission  stations,  to  secure  a  round 
of  service,  and  preaching  which  must  be  attractive,  and  such  as  can  be 
taken  in  and  understood  by  the  people  ;  a  better  system  of  discipline 
and  training  for  all  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  without  which  the 
work  cannot  be  successful.  We  want  more  working  men's  clubs,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  public-house,  which  our  one-roomed  population  are  com* 
pelled  to  use  for  social  intercourse  with  their  fellows.  We  want  more 
Guilds  and  Bands  of  Hope,  for  the  Christian  guardianship  of  the  many 
thousands  of  children  who  are  literally  brought  up  in  the  streets. 
Institutions  and  associations  are  wanted  to  protect  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  from  falling  into  the  many  temptations  which  surround  them  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  multiplication  of  such  societies  as  the  Young  Men's 
Friendly  Society,  and  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society,  would  be  of  untold 
good  as  the  sequel  of  any  mission. 

And,  lastly,  I  would  urge  most  strongly  that  as  a  sequel  to  a  mission 
the  working  men  of  the  parish  should  be  taken  into  partnership,  so  to 
speak,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  concern  ; 
the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  being  the  manner 
in  which  they  deal  with  their  converts.  No  sooner  is  a  man  or  woman 
converted,  as  they  call  it,  than  they  are  made  instruments  for  converting 
others  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  something  found  for  them  to  do,  thus 
creating  in  them  an  interest  of  a  deep  nature. 

Xo  successfully  carry  out  this  idea,  I  can  conceive  no  more  practical 
plan  than  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  Church  of  England  Working 
Men's  Society,  which  the  recent  report  of  the  committee  on  infidelity 
appointed  by  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Conference  suggests  as  the  best 
agency  for  stemming  the  tide  of  infidelity  in  our  large  towns  and 
country  villages.  At  the  Plymouth  Church  Congress  I  declared  my 
conviction  that  in  any  missionary  effort  to  reach  the  masses,  the  masses 
themselves  must  be  utilised  for  that  purpose.  I  still  adhere  to  that 
opinion,  and  point  to  the  growth  of  the  society  in  proof  of  my  contention. 
We  have  grown  steadily  year  by  year,  until  now  we  have  a  living  agency 
for  practical  mission  work  consisting  of  nearly  8,000  bon&  fide  working 
nien  communicants  scattered  all  over  the  country.  About  5,000  meet- 
ings and  lectures  have  been  held  since  its  formation  in  1875,  and  close 
upon  five  million  instructive  tracts  and  pamphlets  bearing  upon  Church 
matters  distributed  among  working  people.  Among  our  converts  may 
be  numbered  many  who  thought  they  had  found  true  religion  among  forms 
of  dissent,  but  when  awakened  to  the  true  position  and  character  of  our 
Holy  Church,  lost  no  time  in  claiming  a  share  of  her  priceless  gifts. 
One  man,  until  very  recently,  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  If 
working  men  can  be  utilised  for  doing  this  sort  of  work — and  I  claim 
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that  they  can — I  ask  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  their  claims  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  concern ;  and  the  sequel  of  many  a 
parochial  mission  will  be  the  recovery  of  thousands  of  the  lapsed  masses 
to  the  Church,  from  which  I  cannot  but  think  they  have  been  drawn 
away  by  reason  of  years  of  neglect,  respectability,  and  exclusiveness. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  Church  of  England  Working  Men  say  is 
wanted ;  and  if  their  sentiments  are  not  endorsed  with  perfect  unanimity 
by  this  assembly — and  I  should  be  a  most  unreasonable  person  to  expect 
such  a  result — yet  I  feel  certain  you  are  not  unwilling  to  receive  their 
representative  among  you,  and  to  give  consideration  to  what  is  advanced 
by  him  in  their  behalf.  It  has  been  said  that  the  working  classes  of 
this  land  have  no  love  for  the  Church  of  England ;  that  their  only  wish 
and  desire  is  that  she  should  be  pulled  to  pieces ;  but,  standing  here 
to-day,  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  8,000  working  men,  I  make  bold 
to  declare  that  the  assertion  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  and  that  the 
hearts  of  working  men  beat  true  to  the  Church  so  soon  as  the  dust  and 
cubbish  of  prejudice,  caused  by  misrepresentation,  is  cleared  away. 

And  to  the  work  of  clearing  away  this  dust  and  rubbish,  the  Church 
of  England  Working  Men*s  Society  has  set  itself.  Beginning  with  but 
one  or  two  humble  sons  of  toil,  in  a  few  years  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
powerful  missionary  agency,  which  needs  only  the  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  Church  people,  together  with  the  prayerful,  consistent  lives  of  its 
members,  to  bring  God's  blessings  upon  its  labours  in  the  great  work  of 
evangelization  it  is  engaged  in.  I  would  point  to  this  society  as  a  living 
civilising  agency,  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At 
this  time  it  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  council  how  best  to  develop 
a  scheme  of  practical  mission  work  \  in  fact  a  system  of  Working  Men's 
Missions  to  Working  Men.  It  is  our  intention,  when  our  plans  are 
completed,  to  submit  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
in  their  Convocation,  in  order  that  we  may  go  forth  with  the  approval 
and  blessing  of  the  Church.  We  are  sure  there  are  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  who  would  gladly  give  their  spare  time  for  this  work,  if  the 
clergy  would  only  give  them  a  fair  field;  not  given  grudgingly  or 
suspiciously,  but  with  prayers  for  their  success  before  the  Throne  of 
God,  to  whom  be  all  the  glory. 

I  believe  in  this  way  the  Church  will  again  become  co-extensive  with 
the  nation,  and  more  successfully  carry  on  the  great  mission  entrusted 
to  her  by  her  Divine  Founder. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  and  members  of  Congress,  I  thank  you  for  having 
listened  to  one  in  so  humble  a  station  as  myself.  If  an  example  were 
needed  to  show  how  comprehensive  our  beloved  Church  really  is,  it  will, 
I  venture  to  suggest,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Church  Congress,  all  classes  of  churchmen,  from  the 
highest  dignitary  tb  the  lowliest  member,  were  represesented  and 
recognised.  From  this  fact,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  may  perhaps 
learn  a  lesson,  proving  that  they  speak  untruly  when  they  proclaim  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  rich  and  the  enemy  of  the 
poor ;  and  no  better  arguments  could  be  advanced  in  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  Church  is  fast  adapting  herself  to  the  needs  of,  and  becoming  in 
reality  the  Church  of,  the  people. 
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Without  preface,  as  time  is  precious,  I  will  begin  my  paper  with  a 
word  of  exhortation,  from  a  Mission-preacher's  standpoint,  to  the  parish 
priest  who  is  contemplating  a  mission  in  his  parish.  To  him  I  would 
venture  to  say,  first  endeavour  to  find  a  Mission-preacher  in  whom  you 
can  place  full  confidence,  and  then  place  full  confidence  in  him.  Any 
reasonable  Missioner  will  be  ready  to  receive,  with  due  deference,  such 
suggestions  as  your  knowledge  of  the  place  and  people  may  dispose 
you  to  give,  but  do  not,  if  you  desire  the  work  to  be  both  happy  and 
successfiil,  hamper  him  by  restrictions,  or  demur  to  what  experience 
leads  him  to  propose.  It  may,  surely,  be  taken  for  granted  that  an 
experienced  Mission-preacher  is  more  likely  to  know  his  business,  than 
an  incumbent,  who,  perhaps,  may  never  have  attended  a  mission  in 
his  life.  And  even  when  the  incumbent  has  had  some  mission 
experience,  this  doesn't  warrant  him  in  concluding  that  his  methods 
are  necessarily  preferable  to  those  which  his  Missioner  employs.  Still 
less  can  it  justify  him  in  crippling  and  fettering  his  preacher  by  insisting 
that  things  shall  be  done  in  his  own  way. 

I  am  sure  no  Mission-preacher  of  the  period  can  have  received  more 
kindness  and  consideration  than  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  on  the  whole,  in 
my  mission  work ;  yet,  I  candidly  own,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry 
indeed,  intentionally  to  inflict  upon  any  brother  clergyman,  least  of  all 
up>on  one  from  whom  I  was  receiving  a  benefit,  the  amount  of  worry 
and  annoyance  which  has  every  now  and  then  arisen  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  good  and  excellent  men,  not  a  few  of  them  dear  personal 
friends  of  my  own,  to  fall  in  with  methods  of  procedure  which  years  of 
experience  in  this  work  have  induced  me  to  adopt. 

Just  let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  of  what  I  mean,  that  I  may  be 
the  better  understood.  One  brother  who  has  a  great  idea  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  church,  insists  that  the  after-meeting  shall  be  held 
elsewhere.  Another  will  have  none  speak  to  anxious,  enquiring  souls 
except  the  one  or  two  clergy  who  are  helping,  though  this  may  simply 
mean  that  only  one  out  of  ten  of  those  who  seek  help  are  spoken  to  at 
all.  One  has  an  objection  to  children's  services,  another  to  the  work 
of  a  lady  amongst  women.  One  has  a  fancy  that  no  hymn  tune  should 
be  sung  that  everyone  in  the  congregation  doesn't  know,  and  would  be 
best  pleased  if  you  repeated  the  same  half-a-dozen  hymns, ''  usque  ad 
Ttauseam^*  all  through  the  mission ;  while  another  makes  a  determined 
stand  against  the  Mission  hymn  book  on  Sundays.  Here  a  vicar  in 
difficulties  pathetically  informs  his  Missioner  that  his  lady-organist  is  on 
strike,  and  positively  refuses  to  play  any  single  tune,  be  it  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  that  emanates  from  Mr.  Sanke/s  collection;  there 
another  suggests  that  Mr.  Sankey's  collection,  pure  and  simple,  should 
be  the  only  one  employed.  One  brother,  whose  church  is  not  yet  paid 
for,  insists  on  a  collection  at  every  Service,  another  will  have  no  collec- 
tion at  all  during  the  mission. 

I  do  not  give  these  illustrations  in  any  spirit  of  fault-finding;  it  is 
natural  to  us  all  to  prefer  to  have  things  done  in  our  own  way,  but  I 
do  wish  to  make  my  meaning  plain,  and  to  insist  most  urgently  upon 
the  necessity  of  leaving  your  workman  free  to  do  his  work  in  his  own 
vray,  even  if  it  should  not  be  the  best  possible  way.    So  strongly  do  1 
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feel  upon  this  subject  that  it  is  my  custom  now  to  make  a  few  'simple 
stipulations  before  consenting  to  undertake  any  mission,  and  I  would 
advise  others  to  follow  my  example.  If  you  can*t  trust  the  judgment, 
and  experience,  and  skill  of  a  Mission-preacher,  then  don't  have  him, 
wait  for  someone  else ;  and,  if  you  can,  then  trust  him  out  and  out. 

N6xt  I  would  say,  give  your  Mission>preacher  fair  play.  Let  me 
explain  what  I  mean,  by  referring  to  recent  events.  No  one  could 
attend  the  evangelizing  meetings  held  lately  by  Mr.  Moody,  in  London, 
without  feeling  how  much  the  preacher  was  indebted  to  the  support  of 
those  who  co-operated  with  him  in  his  great  work.  A  choir  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  voices  surrounded  him,  quite  prepared  to  sing  any 
hymn  that  might  be  selected  in  a  collection  numbering  over  400.  A 
large  body  of  men  were  there  in  their  places  night  after  night,  ready  to 
act  as  stewards,  and  feeling  just  as  much  bound  to  do  their  part  of  the 
work  as  Mr.  Moody  to  do  his.  An  indefatigable  band  of  workers 
distributed  tens  of  thousands  of  handbills  and  tickets  in  the  various 
localities,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  people  to  hear.  No 
wonder  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  preach  under  such  circumstances, 
and  though  all  these  surroundings  would  not  have  enabled  the  move- 
ment to  dispense  with  that  unique  Evangelizing  preacher,  the  preacher 
could  not  have  hoped  to  command  such  success  without  these  surround- 
ings. 

Alas  how  different  it  is  in  many  Church  Missions !  "  What  notice 
have  you  given  of  the  Mission  ? "  enquired  a  friend  *  of  mine  on 
arriving  at  a  certain  vicarage  on  the  Saturday  before  the  mission  began. 
"  Oh  that's  all  right "  was  the  reply  "  I've  had  a  large  number  of  bills 
printed  and  delivered  to  the  national  school  children  for  distribution 
this  morning."  On  further  enquiry  however  the  modest  parcel  of  a 
few  hundred  handbills  was  found  safely  locked  up  in  the  school  cup- 
board.    They  had  been  forgotten ! 

Or,  to  give  another  instance,  try  and  picture  to  yourself  the  feelings 
of  a  Mission-preacher,  who,  on  entering  a  large  cathedral-like  church 
on  the  first  week-night,  finds  the  Mission  Choir  represented  by  one 
very  small  boy  and  one  very  old  man ;  and  who  has  incontinently  to 
alter  all  the  hymns  that  he  had  chosen,  counting  upon  tjie  choirs' 
assistance,  in  order  to  avoid  finding  himself  committed  to  a  solo.  Let 
the  preacher  have  fair  play !  It  is  your  part  to  see  to  it  that  the  place 
is  all  astir  about  the  mission  and  full  of  expectation  before  he  sets  a 
foot  in  the  parish.  Don't  be  afraid  of  big  "  posters,"  what  are  con- 
siderations of  taste  as  compared  to  the  possible  salvation  of  souls  ?  and 
use  thousands  of  handbills.  Spare  no  pains  and  stint  no  expense  in 
order  to  give  the  Missioner  a  fair  start  When  once  you  have  stirred 
the  neighbourhood  and  filled  your  church  the  burden  of  responsibility 
passes  from  you  to  him.  If  he  throws  away  the  opportunity  that  you 
have  afforded  him,  the  fault  lies  with  him,  not  with  you,  but  give  him 
a  fair  chance. 

My  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a  free  though  judicious  expenditure 
in  paving  the  way  for  a  mission  leads  me  to  touch  for  a  moment  upon 
the  subject  of  mission  finance,  which  is  a  very  practical  difficulty  in 
many  cases.  I  think  I  may  say  that,  if  reasonable  means  are  uscii,  a 
successful  mission  will  always  be  self-supporting  whatever  the  character 
of  the  population.    Put  boxes  at  the  doors  of  your  church,  and  over 
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them  large  cards  with  the  words  *^For  the  local  expenses  of  the  Mission" 
printed  boldly  enough  to  catch  the  eye,  and  then  let  the  incumbent 
occasionally  call  attention  to  these  in  his  mission  notices  and  you  will 
find  that  probably  from  jQi  to  ;^3  will  be  deposited  daily,  and  this 
with  what  comes  in  at  occasional  offertories,  will  probably  cover  the 
expenses,  even  when  the  expenditure  has  been  liberal ;  and  leave  the 
thank-offerings  at  the  close  of  the  mission  free  for  some  special  object 
suitable  to  the  occasion ;  (why  not  for  the  one  only  Society  in  the  Church 
of  England  that  aims  at  doing  this  particular  kind  of  work  and  which 
needs  all  the  help  it  can  get — the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society  ?) 

In  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  mission  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
to  deal  first  with  the  arrangements  and  methods  which  experience  has 
led  one  to  think  well  of,  and  then  to  proceed  to  treat  of  that  which  is  of 
a  more  distinctly  spiritual  character.  I  would  always  recommend  then, 
firsty  either  a  daily  or,  when  that  cannot  be,  a  frequent  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  A  five  or  ten  minutes'  address  on  some  particular 
point  is  useful  at  these  services.  Second^  a  morning  or  afternoon 
gathering  (the  circumstances  of  the  congregation  and  locality  must  decide 
which)  with  an  address  designed  to  induce  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life 
already  possessed  and  a  fuller  apprehension  of  our  Christian  privileges 
and  responsibilities.  Thirds  a  daily  service  for  children,  at  4.30,  an 
hour  when  the  schools  are  dismissed.  It  is  essential  that  the  atten- 
dance at  this  should  be  perfectly  voluntary.  Children  will  seldom  receive 
any  benefit  from  services  which  they  are  obliged  to  attend.  Fourth ,  a 
meeting  for  women,  and  especially  for  mothers,  better  as  a  rule  not  held 
in  the  church.  And  ffth^  meetings  on  different  days  for  various 
classes  of  persons,  e,g. :  twice  in  the  week  there  should  be  services  for 
domestic  servants,  in  places  where  such  exist.  A  meeting  for  parents  may 
sometimes  be  held  with  advantage,  and  the  services  for  men  of  business 
and  for  others  who  might  be  described  as  "  busy  men  "  at  the  dinner 
hour,  daily  in  some  places,  occasionally  in  others.  And  sixths  meetings 
outside  the  church  and  its  precincts,  at  workshops,  warehouses,  factories 
and  other  centres  of  occupation.  And  then  sa^enth  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  mission  service  proper,  which  should  be  held  at  a  time  suitable 
to  the  neighbourhood,  which  may  vary  from  seven  in  some  country 
districts  to  a  quarter  past  eight  in  some  parts  of  London.  In  most  places 
a  quarter  to  eight  will  be  found  to  be  the  right  time. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  services  mean  a  good  deal  of  work,  and 
much  more  than  one  man  should  attempt  to  accomplish.  Two  real 
good  sermons  (I  do  not  mean  sermonets)  are,  I  am  persuaded,  usually 
enough  for  any  man  in  a  single  day  ;  and  to  preach  three  is  the  utmost 
that  any  man  should  attempt.  I  am  aware  that  this  number  is  frequently 
exceeded  by  Mission-preachers  of  the  period,  and  I  know  of  some  who 
endeavour  by  preaching  four  or  five  times  a  day  to  realise  the  ideal  of 
spending  and  being  spent.  In  this  I  think  they  generally  succeed, 
esp>ecially  in  being  spent ! 

To  the  imprudent  Mission- preacher  then  I  would  say  (and  I  have 
some  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  point,  for  I  cannot  truthfully 
be  accused  of  having  spared  myself  in  this  work)  while  attempting  to  do 
good  to  others,  "Do  thyself  no  harml"  And  to  the  parish-priest  I 
would  say,  if  you  are  zealous  be  merciful  and  do  not  deny  to  your 
Missioner  that  consideration  which  the  good  man  is  represented  by 
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Solomon  as  bestowing  even  upon  his  beast,  nor  reserve  all  your  counsels 
of  prudence  to  your  worn  out  brother  until  he  is  just  stepping  into  the 
railway  carriage  and  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  you. 

What  then  ?  How  is  the  work  to  be  done?  Why  obviously  we  must 
follow  the  highest  example  and  send  our  labourers  forth  two  and  iwo^  and 
when  it  is  possible  let  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  ladies  be  obtained  to 
carry  on  work  amongst  the  women.  These  will  probably  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  After-meeting,  and  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  most  parishes  in  finding  hospitality  for  such  helpers. 
Indeed  I  may  say  in  passing  that  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a 
mission  that  you  afford  opportunities  to  your  people  to  fulfil  the 
apostolic  injunction  **  use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging." 
And  our  Lord's  words  are  true  still ;  I  have  seldom  known  of  a  case  in 
which  a  mission  blessing  has  not  fallen  upon  some  at  any  rate  in  those 
homes  where  the  mission  workers  have  been  entertained. 

But  coming  now  to  the  Mission  Service  itself,  I  am  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  lengthened  experience 
in  this  work  has  only  increased  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  personal 
conversation  in  the  after-meeting  with  individual  souls  who  may  have 
been  impressed  by  the  preaching.  I  notice  with  very  much  regret  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  even  some  prominent  Mission-preachers  to 
sacrifice  this  in  favour  of  a  multiplication  of  instructions  and  addresses. 
I  am  aware  of  all  that  may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  change  of 
procedure,  how  it  may  be  pleaded  that  workers  are  not  always  wise  or 
efficient,  and  that  a  well-considered  address  from  a  Missioner  is  more 
likely  to  be  useful  than  the  ill-considered  prattle  of  an  inexperienced 
worker.  But  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  questions  of  practical  wisdom, 
experience  is  our  best  guide,  and  upon  this  point  her  teaching  is  most 
unequivocal. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  how  a  few 
minutes  of  quiet  talk  followed  by  prayer,  will  help  souls  through  their 
difficulties,  who  have  not  been  considerably  helped  even  by  the  most 
clear  and  pointed  address  in  the  after-meeting.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult 
to  explain  why  this  should  be  so.  The  difficulties  of  the  awakened  soul 
are  usually  specific.  There  is  usually  some  particular  obstruction  that 
has  to  be  removed,  or  some  perplexity  that  has  to  be  disentangled,  or 
some  particular  sin  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  Your  address  may  perhaps 
meet  the  case  of  one  out  of  five  of  those  who  are  listening  to  you,  but 
the  other  four  remain  without  the  help  that  they  want.  But  there  is  yet 
another  reason  why  this  personal  contact  is  so  important.  We  well 
know  how  one  man  may  influence  another,  especially  in  a  moment  when 
the  person  influenced  is  in  an  attitude  of  indecision  and  irresolution. 
This  is  just  the  state  of  most  awakened  souls,  they  wish  to  find  pardon 
and  peace,  and  yet  they  shrink  from  definitely  casting  themselves,  in  an 
act  of  full  moral  confidence,  upon  the  faithfulness  of  Christ.  If  at  such  a 
moment  the  influence  of  another's  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  they  dre  encouraged  by  the  advice  and  testimony  of  one  who  has 
passed  through  similar  experiences  before ; — if  the  stricken  and  blinded 
Saul  hears  the  friendly  voice  of  an  Ananias  exclaim  "And  now  why 
tarriest  thou?"  such  a  gentle  pressure  may  be  of  more  service  to  the 
soul  than  any  number  of  instructions  and  expositions. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  upon  this  point,  that  I  consider  this  the  first 
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great  practical  problem  of  missions,  How  may  we  best  promote  the 
work  of  dealing  with  individuals  in  the  after-tneeting,  and  how  may  we 
render  it  most  efficient  ?  I  would  answer,  first,  it  is  obvious  that  for  this 
work,  we  need  an  organised  band  .of  workers.  There  surely  ought  to 
be  in  every  parish,  a  staff  of  intelligent  and  experienced  Christians, 
capable  of  giving  assistance  in  work  of  this  kind;  but  unhappily  we 
must  admit  that  in  many  cases,  such  are  not  forthcoming.  In  these 
circumstances,  assistance  should  be  sought  from  without.  The  Parish- 
priest  should  feel  that  if  the  mission  is  to  be  a  success,  some  such 
workers  are  as  much  required  as  the  Mission-preacher  himself.  But 
besides  this,  something  may  be  done  in  training  to  this  sort  of  work 
those  who  are  already  earnest  and  spiritually-minded.  One  or  two 
preparatory  meetings  with  such,  in  which  they  should  receive  very 
definite  instructions  from  some  clergyman,  experienced  in  mission  work 
and  invited  to  visit  the  parish  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  mission,  may 
greatly  help  in  supplying  and  qualifying  for  this  work,  at  any  rate  a 
little  band  of  workers.  And  then  quite  early  in  the  mission,  a  meeting 
should  be  arranged  between  these  and  the  Missioner  or  one  of  his 
assistants,  so  that  they  may  understand  just  what  is  expected  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  such  workers  may  sometimes  make  mistakes,  but  which 
of  us  has  not  done  so ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  utterly 
inexperienced  clerical  fledglings  who  commence  operations  within  our 
Church  every  year,  we  may  well  ask,  Do  our  lay  workers  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  fallibility  ?  Certainly  I  have  known  a  great  many  cases  in 
which  missions  have  created  a  considerable  number  of  efficient 
workers  and  in  which  those  in  whose  woric  the  spiritual  element  was  by 
no  means  prominent  before,  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level,  both  of 
work  and  experience ;  and  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  this  in  itself 
is  no  small  consequence  to  flow  from  Mission  Work. 

Next  to  the  supply  of  workers,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  method  of 
the  "  After-meeting,"  if  we  are  to  reach  individuals.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  mission,  it  will  usually  suffice  if  an  opportunity  is  offered,  to  any 
who  like,  to  remain  to  a  third  meeting  at  the  close  of  the  after-meeting, 
or  to  remain  in  the  church  as  individuals.  It  is  wise  not  to  alarm 
people  at  first  by  measures  of  a  too  drastic  character.  But  as  the 
mission  goes  on,  and  shyness  and  timidity  give  place  to  deepening 
interest  and  awakening  anxiety,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some 
means  of  dividing  those  to  whom  you  wish  to  offer  personal  assistance 
from  those  who  do  not  either  desire  it  on  the  one  hand  or  require  it  on 
the  other. 

After  trying  a  good  many  different  modes  of  procedure,  this  is  the 
one  that  I  now  usually  adopt,  and  which  I  find  as  a  rule  works  best. 
I  announce  at  the  end  of  my  sermon,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
week,  that,  as  I  usually  find  that  two  classes  of  persons  remain  to  an 
after  meeting,  I  shall  be  glad  if  those  who  remain  out  of  sympathy, 
and  to  pray  for  others,  and  not  because  they  feel  the  need  themselves 
of  such  help  as  we  give  in  after-meetings,  will  not  remain  in  the  church 
but  retire  to  the  schoolroom,  where  the  Assistant  Missioner  will  hold 
a  meeting  for  intercessory  prayer,  and  deliver  a  short  address  upon  the 
spiritual  life. 

23 
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I  then  go  on  to  invite  as  earnestly  as  I  can  those  who  desire  instruc- 
tion and  help  with  respect  to  the  way  of  salvation  to  remain  in  their 
seats  in  the  church,  and  as  soon  as  the  church  is  empty  I  give  the 
after -meeting  instruction,  and  then  proceed  at  once,  assisted  by  my 
helpers,  to  converse  with  those  who  are  in  spiritual  anxiety,  while  the 
choir  in  the  chancel  continue  to  sing,  softly,  appropriate  "spiritual 
songs." 

This  last  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the  meeting  I  regard  as  of  con- 
siderable service.  If  nothing  at  all  is  being  done,  those  who  remain 
soon  begin  to  feel  shy  and  self-conscious,  and  by-and-bye  steaf  away, 
whereas  if  there  is  continuous  singing  they  are  only  doing  what  others 
do  in  remaining  and  joining.  Thus  the  uncomfortable  feeling  is  re- 
moved, and  the  soft  tones  of  music  tend  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  while  it  is  not  or  should  not  be  loud  enough  to  interfere 
with  conversation  between  two  persons  sitting  or  kneeling  close  together, 
the  sound  is  sufficient  to  prevent  conversations  being  overheard  by 
others.  A  sort  of  privacy  is  thus  insured  even  though  many  may  be 
scattered  around,  and  timid  souls  are  not,  as  they  otherwise  would  be, 
alarmed  at  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  In  all  meetings  where  conversa- 
tion is  attempted  I  give  the  workers  and  those  who  remain  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  we  help  only  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  our  help.  ' 
When  our  help  is  definitely  declined  we  feel  we  have  no  right  to  thrust 
ourselves  upon  reluctant  listeners.  I  am  persuaded  that  injudicious 
zeal  in  this  direction  usually  does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  value  of  our  lay-workers  now  becomes  apparent.  Even  if  they 
are  not  all  sufficiently  skilled  to  give  those  who  are  waiting  around  any 
very  considerable  help,  they  can  at  least  keep  them  employed  until  the 
Mission-preacher  or  one  of  his  assistants  has  time  to  converse  with 
them,  but  more  than  this,  while  doing  what  they  can,  which  is  the  most 
that  God  expects  from  any  of  us,  probably  their  own  experience,  and  I 
may  say  their  spiritual  skill,  will  go  on  increasing  from  night  to  night, 
until  by  the  end  of  the  mission  they  may  taste  that  new  and  strange 
delight  which  fills  the  hearts  of  those  who  for  the  first  time  find  them- 
selves used  of  God  in  leading  souls  to  Christ 

Of  the  many  other  topics  of  which  I  would  like  to  speak,  time  warns 
me  to  select  only  one.  Let  me  say  a  word  ere  I  close  about  mission 
preaching.  Something  more  is  required  in  him  who  would  bo  a 
successful  Mission-preacher  than  mere  volubility  heated  by  zeaL  I  am 
not  speaking  for  the  moment  of  those  higher  qualifications,  which 
are  distinctly  spiritual  in  their  character,  but  rather  of  those  with  which 
spiritual  gifts  and  graces  should  be  supplemented.  The  preaching 
throughout  the  mission  should  have  some  method  in  it,  and  should 
be  progressive  in  its  character.  The  first  Sunday's  preaching  should 
be  of  a  kind  to  awaken  attention  and  arouse  interest.  It  should  be  as 
the  call  of  the  ancient  prophet,  "  Ho,  everyone  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters."  Then,  on  the  Monday,  drive  in  the  ploughshare !  Let  us 
begin  where  God  the  Holy  Ghost  begins  :  "He  shall  convict  the 
world  of  sin."  Our  first  endeavour  should  be  to  produce  real  and 
earnest  repentance,  and  we  should  seek  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
**  Repentance  towards  God."  God's  treatment  of  man  And  man's 
treatment  of  God,  this,  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  contrast  that 
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tends  to  break  the  stony  heart  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  to 
the  Father's  house.  When  the  foundation  is  thus  laid  the  Cross  of  Christ 
can  speak  more  eloquently  than  any  other  sermon  to  the  awakened 
soul.  Hold  it  up  before  the  eyes  of  all,  endeavouring  to  throw 
what  light  you  can  on  its  wondrous  import  By  the  time  the  first 
week  is  drawing  to  its  close  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  subjective  condition  of  salvation  upon  which  so  much 
depends,  and  to  lead  your  awakened  hearers  on  to  "  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Next,  I  would  say  to  him  who  would  do  mission  work,  see  to  it 
that  your  sermons,  without  being  heavy  or  tedious,  have  some  backbone 
of  theological  truth  in  them.  A  string  of  pathetic  stories  may  move  the 
feelings,  but  perhaps  it  will  do  no  more.  You  want  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  through  the  mind  reach  the  heart  Use  illustrations  by  all 
means,  but  let  them  be  illustrations,  and  not  the  very  essence  of  the 
sermons.  Hang  your  pictures  on  your  wall,  but  don't  build  your  wall 
of  pictures. 

Once  more.  Speak  plainly,  and  go  to  the  point  Be  sure  you  have  a 
point  to  start  with,  and  then  keep  to  it,  and  make  all  your  sermon  bear 
upon  it.  Try  and  divest  your  mind  of  all  tender  consideration  for  your 
sermon — never  mind  whether  you  spoil  it  or  improve  it,  considered  as  a 
mere  composition.  Feel  the  pulse  of  your  congregation,  and  mercilessly 
sacrifice  what  doesn't  seem  to  be  telling,  and  ask  God  to  give  you  that 
which  wiU.  You  are  doing  business,  not  airing  rhetoric  !  Seek  to  be 
filled  with  much  tenderness  and  sympathy.  You  can't  scold  men  and 
women  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  you  may  woo  them  in,  if  they 
see  you  love  them  and  yearn  over  their  souls. 

But  after  all  has  been  said  and  every  practical  suggestion  made,  with 
what  overwhelniing  force  does  this  sort  of  work  impress  our  minds  with 
a  sense  of  our  own  helplessness  and  insufficiency  What  we  want  more 
than  anything  else  for  our  missions,  and  no  one  feels  it  more  than  I  do, 
is  the  Power  of  Pentecost — ^the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  We  want 
a  heart  all  aglow  with  love  for  God  and  souls — a  mind  that  apprehends 
something  of  the  tremendous  issues  that  are  at  stake.  We  want  eyes 
that  are  moist  with  pity  over  the  miseries  of  sin,  and  lips  that  are 
eloquent  because  the  very  breath  of  love  flows  through  them.  This  is 
the  sort  of  preaching  that  is  needed  in  this  cold  world,  and  this  doubt- 
chilled  age ;  and  why  should  we  not  preach  thus  ?  Is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  straitened,  or  are  we  straitened  in  ourselves  ? 
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It  is  felj  by  many  of  us,  that  under  our  parochial  system,  valuable 
though  in  many  ways  it  is,  the  work  must  grievously  fall  short  unless 
helped  on  by  special  agencies.  Laymen  often  forget,  in  their  require- 
ments, that  the  clergy  are  very  much  clergyw^«.  One  often  single- 
handed,  finds  himself  in  a  large  agricultural  parish,  and  is  expected  to 
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have  the  excellent  merit  grant  for  every  conceivable  extra  subject !  He 
must  be  a  good  preacher,  a  good  reader,  a  good  speaker,  a  good  teacher* 
a  good  musician,  a  good  visitor,  a  good  man  of  business,  a  good 
chairman ;  and,  in  country  parishes,  must  keep  school  accounts,  be 
thoroughly  master  of  those  inexplicable  Government  returns,  president 
of  benefit  society  and  cricket  club,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  tem- 
perance society,  and,  when  health  permits,  himself  a  total  abstainer, 
and  so  on ! 

None  know  better  than  we  how  miserably  short  we  fall  of  the  standard 
expected  of  us ;  how  much  remains  to  be  done  amongst  our  people 
when  we  have  done  our  poor  best.  And  therefore  the  need  of  some  one 
else  coming  to  our  help,  with  his  own  special  gifts,  given  to  him  by  the 
self-same  Spirit  who  we  trust  is  working  with  us,  to  touch  those  whom 
we  have  failed  to  touch ;  and,  God  willing  and  helping,  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  which  we  may  perhaps  have  been  sowing  the  seed.  "  One 
soweth.  and  another  reapeth."  After  all,  it  does  not  much  matter  which 
we  do,  since  both  is  done  for  the  Master,  and  is  His  work. 

I.  Preparation  for  the  Mission, — There  certainly  must  be  prepara* 
tion — ^thorough,  painstaking,  systematic.  We  are  going  to  attack  the 
very  stronghold  of  Satan,  and  he  will  not  be  driven  out  without  a 
struggle.  So  we  must  sit  down  first  and  consult,  and  lay  our  plans,  and 
see  to  our  armour.  To  begin  with,  the  parish  itself  must  be  well  worked 
by  an  earnest,  zealous,  painstaking  pastor.  One  who,  for  the  love  of 
God,  is  spending  and  being  spent  for  his  people.  And  well  organised, 
then,  it  will  be  with  Church-workers,  both  inside  and  outside  the  build- 
ing— ^ready,  willing,  hearty  workers.  This  is  our  first  essential.  For  a 
mission  is  not  a  substitute  for  steady  plodding  work ;  not  an  influence 
from  outside  called  in  to  galvanise  for  the  moment  into  seeming  life  the 
deadened  limbs  of  a  cold  and  lifeless  body.  No ;  rather  is  it  the  voice 
of  those  whose  net  is  breaking  with  the  multitude  of  fishes,  crying  out  to 
their  partners  in  the  work  to  come  and  help  them.  Let  no  one  dream 
of  inviting  the  advent  of  a  mission,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  face  more 
work.  But  if  willing  to  work,  let  no  one  hesitate ;  for  with  increase  of 
work  will  come  surely  increase  of  workers.  But  with  a  well-worked,  well- 
organised  parish,  are  we  prepared  for  a  mission  1  Wait  \  Are  we  quite 
sure  about  God's  will  in  the  matter  ?  There  is,  say,  to  be  a  general 
mission  in  my  Rural  Deanery.  Good  for  all  to  join  together.  The 
effect  would  be  good  on  outsiders,  and  so  on.  Yes,  doubtless.  But, 
after  all,  I  must  think  of  my  own  parish,  my  own  people.  Times 
and  seasons  have  to  be  considered.  The  peculiar  habits  of  my  people. 
The  time  we  have  known  each  other.  Do  they  know  me  well  enough 
to  trust  me  ?  Do  I  know  them  ?  Have  I  done  yet  all  I  can  amongst 
them  ?  All  these,  and  many  other  questions,  must  be  carefully  thought 
out  and  laid  before  God  in  prayer ;  and  unless  we  can  quite  clearly  see 
God's  hand  in  it,  we  must  be  content  even  to  stand  aside,  and  be 
thought  singular,  perhaps  misunderstood.  But  the  way  made  dear,  and 
the  time  chosen — in  the  country  it  would  probably  be  some  time  when 
the  evenings  were  light,  and  field  work  was  slack ;  in  large  towns, 
generally  just  before  one  of  the  Church's  great  religious  seasons  (I 
would  far  rather  have  Advent  or  Lent  than  Whitsuntide,  when  summer 
is  close  upon  us,  and  men  are  harder  than  ever  to  get) — then  the  next 
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thing  will  be  to  secure  the  right  man  as  Missioner.  And  very  anxious 
work  it  is.  First,  he  must  be  one  who  entirely  sympathises  with  you  in 
religious  matters.  It  is  no  slight  responsibility  to  give  up  to  another  the 
charge  of  one's  people  (for  it  comes  to  this)  for  a  time,  to  take  it  again 
after.  For  the  Missioner  will  be  one  who  probably  is  gifted  with  a  way 
of  winning  and  persuading  people  more  than  we  are.  And  things  may 
be  said,  or  practices  recommended,  which  may  be  distasteful  to  us  and 
unsettling  to  many  of  our  people,  and  make  our  position  a  very  awkward 
one  hereafter.  There  should  be  thorough  understanding  and  agreement 
beforehand.  Then  he  must  be  suited  to  our  people.  It  is  not  every 
good  preacher  who  will  be  a  good  Missioner.  Nor  shall  we  choose  for 
our  poor  country  folk  one  who,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life,  has  been 
accustomed  to  large  town  parishes.  Let  me  venture  here,  by  the  way, 
to  submit  that  clergy  who  have  the  charge  of  large  town  parishes  are  not 
those  who  ought  to  be  asked  to  conduct  missions.  They  have  far  more 
than  they  can  do  at  home ;  and,  with  their  five  weeks'  holiday  in  the 
year,  there  are  very  few  who  can  spare  three  weeks  besides  away  from 
their  own  work.  (And  a  Missioner  ought  to  have  at  least  a  week's  quiet 
to  prepare,  aqd  will  not  be  fit  for  much  work  for  a  week  after.)  There 
must  be  numbers  who,  with  small  parishes,  could  afford  to  help  on  in 
this  way  the  work  of  the  Church.  The  partners  in  the  other  ship  would 
hardly  have  left  their  nets  if  they,  too,  had  been  full  to  the  breaking  I 
Well,  the  time  is  chosen.  The  right  man  is  chosen.  Now  for  the 
people  themselves.  We  shall  begin  some  six  months  beforehand  to  give 
the  first  sound.  The  first  note,  perhaps,  will  be  best  given  by  our 
Bishop,  by  a  commendatory  letter  which  we  might  read  to  our  people, 
if  he  were  unable  to  come  himself.  Then,  as  soon  as  may  be,  we  should 
gather  our  Church-workers  of  all  kinds  together — churchwardens,  choir, 
ringers,  district  visitors,  Sunday  school  teachers,  day  school  teachers — all 
of  them.  Talk  it  over  with  them,  enlist  their  sympathies,  give  them  a 
prayer  for  the  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  He  may  prepare  their 
hearts,  and  then  come  amongst  them  and  work  His  great  work.  Get 
them  to  promise  to  pray  this  every  day  till  the  mission.  They  must 
woric  if  they  will  pray  that.  If  possible,  the  Missioner  should  himself 
come  down  ;  and  if  he  cannot  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  with  you,  at  any 
rate  make  acquaintance  with  the  workers.  The  clergy,  at  least,  will 
daily  remember  in  prayer  the  name  of  the  Mission-preacher ;  and  no 
detail  of  the  mission  preparation  will  be  undertaken  without  first  asking 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  These  meetings,  as  the  time  approaches, 
will  be  more  frequent ;  and  by  a  month  before,  the  whole  parish  will 
have  been  parcelled  out  among  the  workers,  who  will  undertake  a  house- 
to-house  visitation,  leaving  tracts,  and  explaining  to  each  family  what  the 
mission  means.  Bills  would  be  freely  posted  ;  and,  a  week  before,  an 
earnest  invitation  given  into  the  hands  of  each  one  in  the  parish.  All 
this  must  be  done  through  evil  report  and  good  report.  And  we  must 
expect  a  good  deal  of  the  former.  It  is  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
mission.  Many,  of  course,  will  not  like  it.  Some  who  are  living 
fashionable,  idle,  useless  lives — entirely  devoted  to  the  one  great  absorb- 
ing interest  how  best  to  please  self;  or  the  empty-headed,  shallow- 
hearted  young  fop,  who  learns  a  few  phrases  from  a  second-hand  article, 
And  thinks  it  manly  to  sneer  at  those  things  which  he  has  not  the  pluck 
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to  grapple  with ;  or  the  steady,  respectable,  once-aSunday  church-goer, 
who  will  not  for  the  world  (or  rather,  will  not  for  anything  but  the  world) 
give  up  his  late  dinner ; — these,  and  many  others,  will  simper,  and  sneer, 
and  suspect,  and  stand  aloof,  and  get  timid.  Of  course  they  will.  Wc 
are  sweeping  the  house  to  find  the  lost  coin ;  and  in  sweeping  there  must 
be  a  dust  made,  and  people  don't  like  it.  But  all  this  helps  to  circulate, 
and  advertise,  and  prepare.  And  all  the  time  those  who  are  working 
are  feeling,  even  beforehand,  blessed.  The  pastor  is  surprised  to  find 
how  many  earnest  hearts  there  are.  His  own  heart  is  being  stirred  with 
a  great  desire  for  greater  gifts  ;  his  view  of  duty  becomes  wider,  his  heart 
more  gentle ;  and  so,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  theXord,  shall  be  a 
band  of  brave  hearts,  who,  in  preparing  others,  have  prepared  them- 
selves. '*  He  shall  come  down  like  the  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool,  even 
as  the  drops  that  water  the  earth." 

2.  Conduct  of  the  Mission. — This,  of  course,  will  be  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Missioner.  And  a  solemn  responsibility  it  is.  Not 
only  if  he  thinks  of  God,  whose  messenger  he  is,  or  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  is  sent,  but  also  of  the  parish  priest  with  whose  flock  he  is  for 
the  time  entrusted.  Again  let  me  urge  that  there  should  be  an  entire 
and  thorough  understanding  from  the  first.  We  cannot  be 'too  careful 
not  to  upset  work.  People  should  not  be  taught  by  word  or  deed  above 
that  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  Mission-priest  is  not 
the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  but  only  a  stranger.  And  for  Clirist's  sake, 
for  the  work's  sake,  he  comes  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  appointed 
pastor,  to  uphold  his  authority,  to  recognise  his  position,  to  help  him  in 
his  work.  The  mission  services,  both  as  to  their  character  and  number, 
will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  circumstances  of  the  population.  But 
I  suppose  generally  there  will  be  every  morning  a  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion.  This  I  should  look  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work. 
Not  that  I  should  look  for  great  numbers,  though  these  will  surely 
increase  as  time  goes  on.  Here  let  me  say,  I  would  avoid  pressing  people 
too  urgently  to  come  to  Communion  directly.  I  would  far  sooner  feel 
that  a  large  number  who  had  hitherto  held  back  were  putting  themselves 
under  instruction  to  become  communicants,  than  see  them  crowding  up 
under  the  influence  of  a  mission  sermon.  No  ;  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
numbers  would  I  have  the  Holy  Communion  daily,  but  also  that  in  our 
Lord's  own  service,  we  may  tell  to  God  and  man  that  this  our  work  is 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Then  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  there  would  generally  be  some  kind  of  instruction 
for  the  strengthening  of  those  who  stand,  for  the  building  up  in  the 
faith  those  who,  having  found  peace,  are  following  on  to  know  the  Lord. 
Here  I  would  say  that  "  tenderness  "  should  be  a  pre-eminent  quality  in 
a  Missioner,  and  especially  tenderness  in  speaking  of  the  dogmas  of  die 
Catholic  faith.  I  say  specially,  because  many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  this 
in  teaching  ;  and  so  in  speaking  of  the  great  truths  we  clothe  them  in 
hard,  stiff",  cold  language,  and  we  seem  to  be  unsympathetic  and  hard 
ourselves,  and  people  are  driven  away  or  discouraged,  instead  of  being 
won.  English  people,  we  are  told,  are  intolerant  of  dogma.  I  don't 
believe  it.  English  people  don't  like  being  talked  at  in  a  hard  dogmatic 
manner ;  but  we  can  teach  dogma  without  being  dogmatic.  So  let  us 
have  tenderness,  especially  in  this  kind  of  teaching.     Then  in  the 
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afternoon  will  come  the  different  classes  of  people,  mothers  by  themselves, 
children,  servants  (try  by  all  means  to  get  hold  of  these  latter),  they  are 
a  class  seldom  touched,  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  and  yet,  I  know, 
particularly  open  to  kindly  influences,  and  grateful  for  spiritual  help. 
If  you   can    bring  the   parish    clergyman  into  contact  with  these  by 
establishing  a  weekly  or  monthly  class,  your  work  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.    The  first  part  of  the  week  will  probably  be  given  to  these,  the 
latter  part  being  kept  free  for  unforeseen  work  which  will  grow  as  time 
goes  on.     Then  comes  the  evening  sermon,  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
day,  when  we  shall  have  before  us  representatives  of  nearly  all  classes ; 
but  all  these  on  common  ground.      Sinners,  come  to  listen  to  the 
message  of  the  Saviour.     Again  let  us  remember  tenderness  in  giving 
that  message  ;  win  them  to  His  side.     They  live  shocking  lives  1  drink, 
and  fight,  and  swear  and  so  on  1     Yes,  I  know ;  and  we  might  do  worse, 
and  probably  should,  if  we  were  in  their  place.     I  have  often  been 
astonished    to   see   how   much  goodness  there  is  in  these  poor  souls 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  disadvantages  which  have  surrounded  them 
from  their  birth  upwards.     There  they  are  before  us,  weary,  disheartened, 
wanting    to  do  better.     Such  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  our  Master 
is   not   often   given.     Then   you   will  offer  to  help  them  if  they  will 
stop  behind,  and  invite  them  to  tell  you  of  their  difficulties ;  but  we  had 
better  not  press  them  too  eagerly  for  this,  nor  think  it  always  a  bad  sign 
if  we  get  only  a  few  anxious  enquirers.     People  differ  in  different  places, 
and  some  who  have  never  been  asked  to  speak  of  these  things  are  very 
shy  and  timid.     Some  will  be  sure  to  wish  for  personal  interviews,  either 
in  the  way  our  Prayer  Book  advises  in  her  Communion  service  or  in  a 
more  informal  way  ;  but  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  we  get  but  few. 
Sometimes  it  might  be  found  useful  to  have  an  enquiry  box  put  at  the 
end  of  the  church  into  which  they  might  put  their  difficulties  in  writing, 
and  the  questions  you  might  read  out  and  answer  at  the  after  meeting. 
This,  too,  is  a  very  important  element  in  our  work,  when  the  impression 
made   during   the   sermon  may  be  deepened,  and  the  truth  we  have 
been  trying   to    lay   before  them  may  be  driven  home.     The  excite- 
ment  of  preaching  will  give  way  to  a  deeper  feeling;  we  have  been 
giving  them  God*s  message,  now  we  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead 
them   to    His   feet ;   we   shall   get   them   to   kneel  downj  and    then 
kneeling  with  them  shall  just  help  them  to  pray.     Sometimes  by  a  short 
extempore  prayer,  or,  better  still,  by  short  sentences,  and  silence  between 
each.     **  Come  unto   Me;"    "Have   mercy  upon   me,  O   God,  after 
Thy   great   goodness;'*    "If  we   confess    our  sins;"  "Just  as  I  am 
without   one    plea,"  etc.     But  time   fails    me  to  go  into  any  further 
detail.      The   work  grows  apace  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  we 
shall  have  abundance  of  material  for  after  work.     We  shall  take  care 
that  each  one  is  supplied  with  a  paper  on  which  he  may  write  his  name 
and  address,  and  questions  as  to  baptism,  confirmation,  Holy  Com- 
munion, Sunday  school,  district  visiting,  Bible  classes,  and  so  on,  and 
out  of  all  this  will  come  the  sequel  to  the  mission ;  the  most  anxious  time 
of  all.     For  the  evil  one  will  attempt  to  regain  the  house  from  which 
he  has.  been    driven,  and  our  people  must  be  prepared  and  helped. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  disappointments.     After  the  first  mission  with 
its   marvellous   effects,  not   all   who  were  added  to  the  Church  were 
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sincere  or  true;  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  found  amongst  them. 
Numbers  came  at  the  preaching  of  Philip,  impressed,  and  apparently 
touched,  amongst  whom  was  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  So  it  will  be.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  reaction  when  the  mission  is  finished ; 
but  this  is  natural  and  not  sin.  If  he  whom  God  has  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  level  of  life  and  liberty  than  he  had  ever  known  before  has  to 
descend  from  the  mount  of  transfiguration  to  the  busy  vale  below,  they 
are  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles.  But  the  Lord  whom 
they  have  found,  and  who  has  found  them,  will  be  by  their  side,  and 
their  after  life  shall  testify  to  the  blessing  of  those  ten  days.  And  to  a 
wider  circle  still  shall  the  influence  extend,  and  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
make  itself  felt.  People  will  be  drawn  more  together ;  the  whole  work 
of  the  Church  will  be  increased ;  the  pulse  of  the  spiritual  life  will  beat 
quicker ;  pastor  and  people  will  know  each  other  better,  and  both  will 
have  been  made  to  realise  more  than  before  their  belief  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.   H.  Fawcett,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  Bethnal 

Green. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  subject — preparation  for  the  mission — I  shall  not 
attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said,  except  to  bear  ray  testimony 
to  what  has  been  already  said,  and  especially  to  the  importance  of  that  of  which  Mr. 
Powell  spoke — namely,  the  importance  of  having  a  free  and  open  church  in  which  to 
conduct  a  mission.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  was  asked  a  few  years  ago  to  conduct 
a  mission  in  a  very  large  and  wealthy  parish.  When  I  got  to  the  parish,  I  found 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  poor  people  in  it ;  that  the  whole  of  the  sittings 
in  the  church  were  let,  and  that  the  mcumbent  was  dependent  entirely  for  his  income 
on  the  rents  from  the  pews.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  mission  I  felt  a  tre- 
mendous drag  from  the  opposition  of  the  seat-holders  to  throw  the  church  open  dur- 
ing the  time  it  lasted  ;  and,  although  the  incumbent  carried  the  point  of  having  the 
church  free  and  open  during  the  actual  Mission  Service,  except  on  a  Sunday,  I  felt 
afterwards  that  the  poor  people  who  had  been  brought  into  the  church  whilst  the  mis- 
sion lasted,  were  kept  out  ofit  when  the  mission  was  over.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point — the  conduct  of  the  mission — one  of  Ihe  greatest  dangers  is,  that  it  should  be 
merely  effervescent,  and  not  permanent  in  its  effect.  Mr.  Aitken  has  well  described  what 
a  mission  sermon  should  be,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  that  descrip- 
tion. I  went  some  time  ago,  during  a  mission  in  London,  to  various  churches  to  see 
how  the  meetings  were  conducted,  so  that  I  might  leam  something  for  my  own  work  ; 
and  I  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  after-meeting  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
sermons,  and  aimed  at  working  further  upon  the  feelings.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
after-meetings  should  be  of  an  instructive,  and  not  of  a  sensational  kind.  In  1869  a 
mission  was  conducted  in  my  own  parish,  and  the  missioner  told  me  he  had  consulted 
one  of  the  ablest  missioners — Father  Benson — who  had  expressed  to  him,  that  the 
best  way  of  conducting  a  mission  was  to  give  instruction  in  Church  doctrine  and 
teaching.  I  have  adopted  that  plan  myself,  and  I  have  felt  painfully  its  necessity. 
I  have  found  in  speaking  to  churchmen,  not  only  of  the  lower  but  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  teaching  of 
the  Church.  Unless,  therefore,  we  base  our  missions  on  definite  teaching,  there  will 
be  no  lasting  and  practical  results.  As  to  the  sequel  of  the  mission,  I  think  that 
after  we  have  got  hold  of  any  souls  for  Christ,   we  must  take  care  that  they  are 
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actively  employed.  The  great  secret  of  success  is  to  give  everybody  who  has  been 
gathered  in  some  definite  work  to  do  for  God  and  for  His  Church,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  remembering  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and  of  the  one  body  of 
Christ. 


The  Rev.  S.  W.  Darwin  Fox,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Church 

Parochial  Mission  Society. 

The  apparent  revival  oX.  religious  life  in  a  parish  is  only  a  real  blessing  in  so  far  as  it 
may  lead  to  a  survival  of  practical  godliness.  We  have  been  very  rightly  reminded 
that  the  result  of  a  mission  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  after  work  carried  on 
by  the  parish  priest ;  but  it  will  depend  not  a  little  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
done  at  the  time.  Now  that  missions  are  becoming  so  general,  the  great  problem 
before  us  is  the  supply  of  properly  qualified  missioners.  It  would  be  well  if^  a 
missioner  were  a  compendium  of  all  the  talents.  He  is  all  the  better  for  persuasive 
eloquence,  theological  learning,  philosophical  breadth,  commanding  presence,  and  the 
like  ;  but,  whether  he  have  all  these  things  or  no,  he  needs  a  fervent  love  for  souls, 
and  the  power  of  leading  souls  on  into  a  personal  apprehension  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption.  There  are,  thank  God,  numbers  of  men  well  qualified  for  the 
work  ;  but  these  are  continually  attracting  the  attention  of  patrons,  and  get  appointed 
to  important  livings,  and  so  become  unable,  except  at  rare  intervals,  to  leave  their 
own  parishes.  Those  who  have  a  special  vocation  for  saying  very  faithful  things  about 
their  brethren  in  their  absence  are  apt  to  insinuate  that  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  look  very  assidiously  after  their  neighbours*  vineyards  while  they  neglect  their 
own.  Such  may  perhaps  exist,  but  they  are  exceptions.  I  could  point  to  the  parishes 
of  well-known  missioners  as  well  worked  and  organised,  and  as  largely  blessed  of 
God,  as  any  in  the  land.  Still  there  is  space  and  scope  for  a  certain  number  of 
mission  preachers  wholly  devoted  to  this  one  employment.  The  Church  Parochial 
Mission  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  secretary,  employs  at  the 
present  time  nine  such  clergymen ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  makes  grants  to  mission 
preachers  with  large  parishes,  which  enable  them  to  engage  the  services  of  additional 
curates,  so  that  their  home  work  is  carried  on  with  even  greater  efficiency  than  would 
be  possible  if  these  incumbents  never  left  their  parishes.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
society,  which  has  no  party  character,  will,  as  time  goes  on,  form  more  and  more  a 
centre  of  information  and  a  common  point  of  meeting  for  those  interested  in  missions. 
There  is  another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  churchmen 
anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  order.  In  addition  to  the  missioners  I 
have  mentioned  there  are  now  in  some  dioceses  canon  missioners.  May  their  number 
grow.  But  a  Bishop  cannot  kill  a  residentiary  canon  of  the  older  type  in  order  to  put 
a  canon  missioner  in  his  place.  And  in  the  meantime  what  is  the  ecclesiastical  status 
of  those  who  have  given  all  their  time  to  this  work  ?  They  are  clergymen  of  an 
Episcopal  Church,  earnestly  desirous  to  be  loyal  to  their  Bishop,  but  to  whom  of  all 
their  lordships  are  they  to  yield  allegiance.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  them  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Archbishops.  If  a  precedent  were  required  we  may  find  it  in  the 
fact  that  until  lately  all  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  beyond  the  seas  were 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 


The  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  Chairman  of  the  Church  Army 

Committee. 

My  apology  for  occupying  your  time  is  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  over 
4*000  members  of  the  Church  Army,  who  are  all  speakers  in  their  own  humble  way 
for  Christ,  and  who  are  all  nearly  every  night  in  the  week,  winter  and  summer,  out 
in  the  streets  and  lanes  trying  by  some  means  to  restore  some  to  the  fold.  At  the 
close  of  many  missions,  as  was  expressed  by  another  speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
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to  some  of  those  who  have  been  stirred  up  sufficient  work  to  do  as  a  safety  valve. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  safety  valve  is  not  to  be  only  for  their  good,  but  for 
the  benent  of  others  who  are  likely  to  be  impressed  by  the  new]y*found  s^ise  of 
pardoned  sin  confessed  openly  to  others.     By  this  means  the  result  of  the  mission  will 
be  to  carry  to  a  lower  stratum  than  reached  in  the  church  the  blessed  tidings  of  the 
Gospel.     How  best  to  develop  the  latent  speaking  and  praying  powers  of  timid 
churchmen  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  ?  I  believe  it  is  far  easier  for  one  of  our  Church 
Army  working  men  officers  to  accomplish  this  than  for  the  clergy,  because  there  is  an 
instinctive  diffidence  (and  a  good  thine  too)  of  speaking  in  their  presence,  at  any  rate 
till  the  ice  is  broken.    What  I  plead  for  is  that  a  solid,  steady,  continuous  effort  of 
lay  mission  work  should  follow  after  the  mission,  and  that  if  the  church  provides  daily 
services  for  the  worshipping  minority,  she  should  at  least  provide  as  much  for  the  vast 
non-worshipping  majority  in  many  parishes,  who  will  attend  either  in  the  open  air  or 
indoors  if  tlie  service  is  suitable  to  their  capacities.     Is  excitement  necessary  ?    Cer- 
tainly not,  and  if  not  real  will  only  do  harm.     Variety,  however,  is  necessary,  and 
this  IS  the  duty  of  the  working  man  evangelist  to  provide  as  a  substitute  for  his  own 
prolonged  speaking.     But  how  are  you  to  maintam  the  work  in  all  its  features  from 
year  to  year  ?    By  the  principle  of  itineration  so  much  neglected  in  our  Church.    Let 
Smith  come  for  six  months  and  then  be  replaced  by  Jones,  and  the  plan  so  well 
understood  b^  St.  Paul  and  John  Wesley  will  be  found  to  be  the  missing  link  to  restore 
to  the  fold  ot  Christ  the  lapsed  masses  of  our  land.     These  agents,  trained  at  Oxford 
to  develop  local  speaking  power,  are  sent  forth  without  allowing  any  party  spirit 
whatever  to  be  manifested.     Of  course,  in  country  districts  our  agents'  time  has  to  be 
subdivided  night  by  night.     But  how  are  you  to  find  the  funds  to  carry  on  such  a 
sequel  to  a  mission  ?    The  remarkable  part  is  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  work 
is  almost  altogether  self-supporting,  because  those  who  are  benefited  by  the  work 
choose  to  support  that  which  they  like  ;  so  that  last  year,  whereas  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  community  only  gave  j^2,ooo,  the  poor  people,  mostly  in  pence,  gave 
over  ;^4,ocx).     And  last,  but  not  least,  such  a  sequel  to  a  mission  continues  to  bring  the 
parish  priest  in  direct  contact  with  the  souls  of  his  people.     If  he  comes  in  to  the 
almost  nightly  meeting,  say  about  nine  o'clock,  he  finds  from  time  to  time  some  bowed 
down  under  the  burden  of  sin.     With  his  hand  kindly  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
penitent,  and  his  heart  sympathising  with  his  difficulties,  he  is  often  able  to  lead  him 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.     At  that  moment  in  his  life  he  may  be  led  to  become 
almost  anything  to  which  his  helpers  belong,  either  a  Plymouthist  or  a  Romanist,  and 
if  it  be  the  Church,  and  especially  the  vicar,  who  is  blessed  to  his  soul,  he  becomes,  if 
watched    over,    a  loyal    communicant    of   the   Church   of   England.     I  maintain, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  best  sequels  to  a  mission  is  not  to  spike  one's  conquered 
guns,  but  to  turn  them  on  the  enemy,  using  a  systematic  way  of  developing  the  power 
of  those  laity  duly  fired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  agency  of  the  late  mission. 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  V.  Pixell,  Rector  of  Frampton  Cotterell, 

Bristol. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  although  a  mission  has  been  successfully  attended  that  very 
little  result  has  been  seen  from  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  would  call  a  mission 
successful  if  it  only  brought  people  to  attend  the  services.  What  we  wish  to  see,  as  the 
result  of  the  mission,  is  the  church  services  more  numerously  attended,  the  means  of 
grace  more  diligently  used,  and  the  communicant  roll  very  largely  added  to.  It  would 
be  well  to  consider  and  adopt  many  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Powell,  but  if  we  want  to  secure  result  we  must  |[ive  **  instruction,"  and  be  careful 
to  set  before  the  people  who  attend  the  mission  objective  truth.  Noi  only  must  we 
do  that,  but  we  must  set  before  them  as  far  as  we  can  all  the  doctrines  and  teachings 
of  the  Church.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  teach  the  whole  truth.  St.  Paul,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  Ephesians,  said,  **  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel 
of  God."  It  is  easy  to  teach  part  of  the  truth,  but  if  we  desire  permanent  success  to 
follow  a  mission  we  must  set  l)efore  the  people  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  We  find 
that  people  are  sometimes  afraid  to  deal  with  the  whole  truth.     Such  people  had  better 
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leave  missions  alone.  If  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  set  forth  the  whole  truth,  St.  Paul 
would  not  have  mentioned  that  he  had  *'  not  shunned "  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.  In  a  mission  we  must  endeavour  to  set  before  the  people  the  whole  truth  as 
contained  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  unless  we  do  that  we  are  only  wrapping  up  our 
talent  in  a  napkin  and  trifling  with  God*s  grace.  If,  however,  we  do  set  before  those 
attending  a  mission  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  "  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  Faith,"  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  a  lasting  result  from  a  mission  in  the  salvation  of 
sools. 


The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  Vicar  of  Christchurch, 

Hampstead. 

There  is  a  practical  suggestion  I  have  to  make  vrith  regard  to  the  sequel  to  the 
mission.     It  is  that  there  should  be  some  monument  of  the  mission  in  every  parish 
where  such  a  mission  has  been  conducted.     Probably  the  mission  will  reveal  to  the 
pastor  of  the  parish  something  wanting  in  his  parochial  organisation,  some  weak  mesh 
of  his  net,  and  if  from  the  time  of  the  mission  such  a  monument  is  erected,  it  would 
at  all  events  take  away  the  ground  from  those  who  said,  *'  Your  missions  end  in  a 
passing  excitement."    For  example,  suppose  there  has  not  been  a  weekly  prayer 
meeting  in  the  parish — and  the  Bishop  of  Truro  when  he  was  a  London  pastor,  said 
he  worked  his  parish  upon  the  prayer  meeting — ^let  it  be  commenced  then,  and  hence- 
forth be  known  as  the  child  of  the  mission.     Thank  God,  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  is 
no  longer  thought  to  be  '*  Low  Church."    Suppose  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiently  fre- 
quent administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  probably  with  the  mission  would  spring 
up  an  earnest  desire  for  more  frequent  gatherings  around  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  as  in 
Apostolic  times.    Thank  God,  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  no  longer 
thought  to  be  "High  Church."    It  may  be  that  some  part  of  tne  parish  wants 
another  church  or  a  mission  hall ;  it  may  be  that  a  penitentiary  is  required,  or  it 
may  be  that  no  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  that  priceless 
addition  to  our  parochial  machinery,  has  been  established.     Let  such  wants  as  these 
be  supplied  as  direct  visible  permanent  fruits  of  the  misson.     When  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  dreamed  that  heavenly  vision,  in  the  morning  he  took  one  of  the  stones  on  which 
he  slept  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  it  marked  that 
place  which  had  been  to  him  as  the  House  of  God  and  the  very  Gate  of  Heaven.     And 
we,  who  have  been  mission  preachers,  most  deeply  feel  that  the  heavenly  communi- 
cations themselves  are  the  things  beyond  all  price,  and  yet  memorials  of  them  are 
not  without  their  use.    Jacob  in  after  years  returned  to  Bethel  with  his  children,  to 
renew  the  covenant  there.     And  it  may  be  that  the  missioner  will  return  long  after, 
and  finding  such  remembrances  of  his  former  work,  which  have  been  fruitful  ever  since, 
he  will  thsmk  God,  and  take  courage. 


The  Rev.  LUKE  RiviNGTON,  Mission  House,  Cowley  St.  John, 

Oxford. 

For  this  Speech  see  Appendix. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Bee,  Curate-in-Charge  of  Saint  George's 

District  Mission,  Wigan. 

I  DESIRE  to  express  my  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Church  Parochial  Mission,  whose 
secretary  is  on  the  platform.  With  regard  to  a  remark  which  fell  from  Canon  Lloyd, 
with  respect  to  certain  supposed  qualitications  of  Mission  preachers,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  a  total  abstainer,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
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and  I  am  sure  that  if  any  p^entleman  present  feels  disposed  to  try  total  abstinence  he 
will  not  perish  in  the  attempt.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas',  Wigan,  in  which  I  am 
sometimes  helping,  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  Army.  There  have  been  one  or 
two  official  changes  in  the  army  since  its  beginning,  but  there  has  happily  been  no 
change  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  great  work  which  has  been  carried  on.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  and  delight  to  stand  outside  the  doors  of  public  houses  with  the 
captains  and  officers  of  the  Church  Army,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  people  inside  the 
mission  room,  where  is  preached  to  them  the  blessed  Gospel  truth  as  it  is  in  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  hope  the  Church  Anny  will  persevere  and  progress. 
We  want  more  of  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  Church  Army  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  I  should  like  to  see  it  extended  far  and  wide.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  Army  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  but  can  testify  to  the  actual  work  it  is 
doing.  The  Rev.  James  Crawshaw,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas',  who  has  done  good 
work  in  Wigan,  has  joined  the  Church  Army,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  taken  the  right 
weapon  and  become  a  teetotaller.  Although  there  may  not  have  been  personal  refe- 
rences to  it,  teetotalism  nevertheless  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  work  of  any 
religious  organisation.  I  think  the  work  of  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society  is  a 
very  excellent  one,  and  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it,  because  it  is  an  evangelical 
society.  I  must  say  that  it  does  seem  to  my  mind  that  teetotalism  is  pertinent  to  the 
subject  under  discussion,  which  is  Church  Army  Work  as  well  as  Parochial  Missions. 
If  gentlemen  present  are  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
tell  them,  that  neither  cleric  nor  layman  can  be  a  soldier  in  the  Army  without  being 
a  total  abstainer.  It  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  military  enlistment,  and  the  scarlet  cord 
is  the  badge  of  offensive  activity  in  the  good  cause. 


James    Butcher,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury. 

I  THINK  that  this  subject  has  been  presented  almost  from  one  point  of  the  compass ; 
and  whilst  listening  to  the  previous  speakers,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  a  work,  now  famous,  by  the  late  Charles  Dickens.  You  may  remember 
that  Mr.  Pecksniff  always  treated  his  friends  to  a  view  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  fix)m 
every  point  of  the  needle.  But  this  morning,  as  I  have  said,  only  one  aspect  of  the 
question  of  missions  has  been  given  ;  we  must  look  at  it  all  round.  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  Church  work  in  the  east  end  of  London,  and  other  places,  and  have 
there  come  across  a  field  of  poverty,  of  sorrow,  and  of  sin — a  field  that  truly 
needs  many  labourers.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  deliver  an  address  at  a  mission, 
and  after  I  had  done  so,  a  working  man  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Ah,  my  friend,  I 
have  listened  to  you,  but  I  have  a  wife  and  dear  children  at  home  in  a  state  of  stanra- 
tion.  I  can  listen  to  you  about  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  but  we  are  starving."  From 
that  day  I  have  always  felt  that  if  a  mission  is  to  be  successful  in  good  results,  the 
clergy  conducting  it  should  follow  more  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are  instances  where  the  Lord  spoke  to  the  people  and  fed  them  as 
well.  When  I  go  to  a  mission,  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  speaking  to  the  people  about 
a  Gospel  of  love,  when  I  know  they  are  in  a  starving  stale.  If  we  are  to  win  over 
the  poor,  we  must  in  some  way  or  other  try  and  give  them  food  for  the  body,  as  well 
as  food  for  the  soul.  I  am  convinced  that  the  reason  why  poor  children  in  Board 
schools  cannot  get  on  is,  because  their  bodies  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  in- 
struction. What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  sowed  seed  without  first  preparing 
the  ground  for  it  ?    Why,  he  would  be  thought  a  fool ;  so,  if  the  seed  of  a  higher  life 


connection  with  a  mission—as  a  prelude  to  it — to  show  the  people  that  we  think 
about  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls?  We  are  told  in  the  Word  of  God  that  we 
are  to  love  our  neighbour  ;  is  it  compatible  with  love  to  let  the  poor  remain  in  want  ? 
If  we  attend  to  their  bodies  as  well  as  to  their  souls,  we  sluill  very  seldom  have  the 
question  asked,  **  Why  do  not  the  working  classes  go  to  church  I "  Let  us  do  some- 
thing real  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  and  I  am  sure  that  God  will  not  only  Wcss 
those  who  do  the  work,  but  will  bless  their  children's  children. 


Rci\  Edward  Hartnan,  365 

The  Rev.  Edward  Harman,  Rector  of  Pickwell,  Oakham. 

As  an  old  servant  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  I  desire  respectfully  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  success  of  the  present  Congress,  and  to  express  the  satisfaction 
which  I  feel,  in  common  with  many  others,  that  so  successful  a  gathering  should 
mark  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  lordship's  constant  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
Diocese,  and  of  the  Church  at  large,  are  held.  A  Congress  so  conducted  is  a 
mission  to  those  who  attend  it.  We  may  return  to  our  homes  strengthened  for 
the  Lord's  work.  Special  missions  have  been  of  untold  benefit ;  but  every  true 
Christian  is  a  missionary  to  his  own  family — to  his  own  circle.  The  subject  has 
been  treated  with  great  unanimity  by  different  speakers.  What  struck  me  is  the 
increased  and  increasing  unity  of  feeling  to  be  observed,  not  here  only,  but  in  other 
Church  Assemblies.  There  will  be  increasing  unity  so  long  and  so  far  as  there  is 
increasing  spirituality.  Men's  party  feeling  will  subside  if  all  are  partakers  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  We  need  not  be  colourless :  we  may  differ  in  many  things.  But 
the  subject  of  missions  proves  that,  from  various  stand-points,  we  may  agree  in 
assiduous  and  in  united  efforts  to  advance,  by  God's  help,  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  the  Kingdom  of  her  Divine  Lord.  I  do  not  pretend  or  profess  to  be  a  High 
Churchman ;  but  I  love  and  honour  many  of  my  High  Church  brethren,  who 
love  and  who  preach  the  Saviour,  and  who  have  done  so  much  of  late  years  for  His 
cause.  There  is  intense  need  of  united  feeling,  of  united  action.  If  we  live  and 
work  in  mutual  forbearance,  in  mutual  esteem,  in  mutual  love,  the  Church  we 
love  and  serve  will  not  only  survive,  but  will,  by  God's  grace,  **  lengthen  her 
cords  and  strengthen  their  stakes  ; "  and  there  is  not  a  corner  of  the  land  in  which 
her  ministrations,  rightly  conducted,  are  not  and  will  not  be  welcomed.  Union 
is  of  the  deepest,  the  most  vital,  importance.  But  union  of  heart  and  of  opera- 
tion requires  no  Procrastean  rule.  Within  the  fair  and  wide  limits  of  the  Church 
of  England,  we  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  things,  and  yet  work  heartily 
and  lovingly  together.  Ten  years  ago,  we  beliexed  we  could  not  have  discussed  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  discussed  this  morning,  and  if  the  present  is  encouraging, 
the  future  is  full  of  hope. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  WILL  just  make  two  or  three  remarks.  The  first  remark  has  been  brought  to  my 
mind  by  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Rivington.  That  gentleman  referred  to  the  Bishop  of 
Blinnesota,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
missions  ;  but  I  think  that  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota's  address  will  be  more  appropriate 
this  evening,  when  the  subject  of  foreign  missions  will  be  considered.  With  regard  to 
the  question  which  has  been  brought  before  us,  that  which  strikes  me  as  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  discussion  is  the  perfect  agreement  which  exists  amongst  us 
as  to  the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  missions.  I  mention  this  fact  because  (as 
some  of  you  may  remember)  not  many  years  ago  a  remarkable  book  was  published  by 
a  clergyman,  who  afterwards  left  the  Church  of  England  and  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome,  apparently  in  perfect  despair.  The  book  had  a  great  run  at  the  time,  and  was 
called  "  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church."  The  point  of  the  whole  book  was  a 
complaint  that  things  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  Christian  Church  did  not  exist  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  missions,  the  writer  pointed 
out  that,  whilst  in  several  churches  on  the  continent  mission  work  was  a  regular 
process  of  spiritual  operation,  the  thing  was  altogether  unknown  in  England.  That 
was  perfectly  true  at  the  time  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  Mr.  Ward  to  ask  the 
question  why  it  was  unknown.  And  what  is  there  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  shall  prevent  us  applying  this  additional  piece  of  spiritual 
machinery,  if  we  find  that  in  other  countries  and  other  Churches  it  has  been  applied 
with  success  ?  What  we  have  done  has  been  simply  to  take  note  of  what  has  been 
developed  in  other  countries  and  by  other  persons,  and  apply  the  means  to  our  own 
wants.     Who  that  knows  what  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  will  not 
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agree  that  it  was  a  blessed  thing  that  we  ever  took  up  this  work  of  missions  in  the 
Church  of  England  ?    Perhaps,  however,  we  may  attribute  some  of  the  success  of 
this  movement  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  put  so  severely  and  strongly  by  Mr. 
^Ward  in  his  book.     Be  it  so.     Let  us,  nevertheless,  be  thankful  for  what  has  taken 
place,  and  let  us  take  courage.     With  regard  to  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
to-day,  I  think  that  the  spirit  which  has  pervaded  it,  and  the  interesting  and  earnest 
papers  which  we  have  heard  must  be  a  matter  of  supreme  thankfulness  to  us  all. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  most  remarkable  paper,  and  perhaps  the  one  which  will 
have  the  greatest  effect  outside  these  walls  is  that  written  by  Mr.  Powell.     I  think  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Powell  must  tell  upon  the  class  he  represents,  that  important  class 
of  which  we  had  such  a  glorious  exhibition  in  this  hall  on  Wednesday  night.    The 
class  which  we  want  to  gain,  the  class  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  to  adopt  a  phrase  of 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  it  "cannot  be  said  to  be  lost  to  the  Church,  because  ii 
has  never  been  gained."    One  remark  made  by  Mr.  Powell  particularly  struck  me ; 
namely,  that  we  should  not  be  too  particular  with  r^ard   to  the  behaviour  and 
demeanour  of  those  who  are  coaxed  into  a  church  during  a  mission.     As  illustrative 
of  this  remark  an  anecdote  occurs  to  my  mind.     At  Leicester,  a  few  years  ago,  some 
railway  works  were  going  on  on  the  London  and   North  Western  Kailway,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  there  were  a  great  many  navvies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
people  who  were  engaged  in  a  mission  at  the  time  very  properly  and  zealously  swept 
into  the  church  all  the  navvies  they  could.     One  evening,  one  of  those  engaged  in 
the  mission  looked  into  a  seat  where  there  was  a  navvy,  who  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing with  him  not  altogether  ecclesiastical.     The  officer  asked  the  navvy  what  he 
had  got  there,  to  which  he  replied,  "  It  is  only  Bob."    Bob  was  his  dog.     On  being 
told  by  the  officer  that  dogs  could  not  be  allowed  in  the  church  the  nav\7  replied, 
"You  have  swept  us  fellows  in  here,  >and  what  is  Bob  to  do?    Bob  and  I  alwriy> 
work  together,  and  if  I  come  here.  Bob  must  come  here  too.'*    The  officer  of  the 
mission  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  said  to  the  navvy,  "  Oh,  very  well,  if  Bob  will 
behave  himself  he  may  remain."    The  navvy  tucked  Bob  under  the  seat,  where  be  lay 
])erfectly  quiet  and  happy  during  the  service.     I  believe  that  was  not  the  last  lime 
Bob  attended  church.     The  navvy  was  struck  by  what  he  heard  in  church,  and  he 
came  again  ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  became  a  regular  worshipper  in  church, 
and  somehow  or  other  he  managed,  after  a  time,  to  dispense  with  the  company  of 
Bob. 
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DRILL  HALL, 
Thursday  Morning,  October  2nd,  1884. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  CARLISLE  in  tlie  Chair. 


THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  RAISING  THE  STANDARD 
OF  SOCIAL  PURITY  AMONG  (i)  THE  WEALTHIER 
AND  MORE  EDUCATED,  (2)  THE  POORER  AND 

LESS  EDUCATED. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  E.  Thring,  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  President  and  the  Subjects' 
Committee,  I  stand  before  you  to-day  to  make  the  attempt  to  deal  in 
twenty  minutes  with  the  central  fact  of  the  human  world. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  suggest  some  lines  of  thought  and  action. 

The  subject  of  purity  fells  under  the  head  of  life  and  the  trans- 
mission of  life. 

No  nation  lives  long,  no  individual  lives  long,  who  pollutes  the 
sources  of  life  persistently. 

Therefore,  true  views  of  life,  and  of  sex  in  relation  to  life,  are 
absolutely  necessary,  if  ever  human  nature  is  to  stand  on  firm  ground, 
and  resist  evil  effectually.  What  men  think  facts  to  be,  decides  what 
they  do. 

The  facts  of  the  subject  require  firm,  unmystica*  statement.  They 
require,  first,  that  the  solemn,  yet  every-day  character,  of  the  sexual 
faculty,  as  human  life,  should  be  realised ;  and  secondly,  that  volup- 
tuous lies,  which  lie  by  exaggerating  X^a^  power  of  lust,  should  be  got  rid 
of,  whether  the  exaggeration  consist  of  exaggerated  sensuality,  or  of 
exaggerated  praise  of  escaping  from  sensuality. 

First,  then,  the  nature  and  value  of  life  determines  the  whole  question 
and  its  treatment 

The  facts,  for  a  Christian,  start  with  God's  gift  of  life  to  man,  **  The 
Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,"  and  in  God's 
gift  of  life  to  woman,  in  order  to  be  **  a  help  meet  for  him,"  in  the  work 
given  him  to  do. 

Life  and  work,  then,  are  the  key-notes. 

The  first  great  law  is,  that  the  sexes  were  created  to  help  one  another ; 
a  law  of  partnership  in  work.  Work  cannot  be  done  truly  without  both. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  gift  of  life. 

Next,  God  willed  that  this  gift  of  life  should  be  transmitted  by  the 
union  of  man  and  woman.  God's  act  of  giving  life  is  thus  directly 
continued  by  sexual  intercourse. 

God  also  gave  a  blessing,  which  was  a  command  :  "  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,"  etc. 
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Our  Lord  Christ  sends  us  back  to  this  original  charter  for  right 
knowledge :  "In  the  beginning  God  created  them  male  and  female ; 
therefore,"  etc. 

Purity,  then,  means  life  from  God  in  true  action  ;  and  impurity  means 
treason  against  God's  life.  It  is  as  manly  in  a  man  to  be  pure  as  it  is 
womanly  in  a  woman,  and  it  is  as  possible. 

The  original  charter  is  renewed  at  Mount  Sinai,  when  God  made 
honour  of  father  and  mother — honour,  that  is,  of  the  holy  transmission 
of  human  life  and  the  duties  belonging  to  it — the  title  to  the  one  supreme 
blessing  of  His  covenant ;  the  title  to  the  individual,  and  through  the 
individual  to  the  nation,  of  long  life  in  the  Promised  Land.  This  is 
decisive  as  to  the  supreme  place  given  to  holy  transmission  of  human 
life  in  this  world. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  God's 
world — God's  facts — would  greatly  check  impurity  by  giving  nobler  views. 
As  men  think,  so  do  they  act ;  mean  thoughts  are  strong  temptations. 
The  thoughts  must  be  set  right  first  The  foremost  fact  of  all  the 
world  as  regards  human  nature  to  me  is  that  the  life  of  the  human  race 
is  entrusted  to  sexual  union.  The  crowning  fact  of  Revelation  to  me  is 
the  revelation  of  the  Bride — all  mankind  gathered  up  into  the  perfect 
excellence  of  womanly  glory  to  be  presented  to  the  Bridegroonu 

What  men  ought  to  think  of  women  is  fixed  for  evermore  by  this 
divine  intimation  that  the  highest  excellence  is  in  character  womanly. 

The  most  marvellous  fact  in  the  human  world  of  life  is  to  me  the 
purity  of  marriage — Gk)d  in  this  justifying  His  command. 

I  St.  The  wonderful  purity  of  good  women. 

2nd  The  wonderful  advance  in  purity  of  the  chaste  man,  and  the 
abolition  of  lust — the  true  virginity,  the  circumcision  of  the  spirit. 

How  infinitely  higher  a  man  feels  that  virginity  to  be  to  which  the 
woman  brings  no  lust  than  that  which,  however  complete  (and  I 
think  I  know  what  I  am  speaking  of  when  I  say  "complete"),  was 
virgin  only  by  banishing  womanhood  from  its  world. 

But  this  lowering  of  sex  to  a  temptation  which  must  be  banished  is 
unhealthy  and  untrue ;  however  necessary  it  may  be,  and  is,  to  keep  the 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  sex.  They  who  know  that  there  is  no  lust, 
no  vile  magic,  in  true  sexual  relations,  will  have  cleaner  imaginations 
than  those  who  think  them  sensual.  And  cleaner  imaginations  mean 
greater  freedom  from  temptation,  and  cleaner  life.  The  morbid  glorifi- 
cation which  banishes  sex  as  a  too-powerful  temptation  has,  I  am  sure, 
much  to  answer  for  in  making  the  temptation  too  powerful. 

Moreover,  that  which  ought  to  be  banished  easily  passes  into  being 
thought  an  evil  and  a  curse  in  itself.  But  sex  is  not  a  curse.  Human 
nature,  in  its  noblest  men  and  women,  its  best  fathers  and  mothers,  in 
those  who  give  a  meaning  to  the  prayer,  "Our  Father,"  is  traduced 
and  degraded  by  this  view,  and  the  temptation  of  lust  glorified. 

Lust  is  a  curse,  but  not  a  curse  connected  with  the  female  sex,  as 
many  practically  think,  and  would  think  with  truth  if  lust  belonged  of 
necessity  to  sexual  intercourse,  and  absence  of  lust  to  abstaining  from  it. 
Women  would  be  better  out  of  the  world  if  this  was  true,  and  the  whole 
female  sex  a  necessary  evil ;  for  man  chooses  to  think  himself  on  a 
higher  level — falsely  thinks  so,  since  male  and  female  are  on  the  same 
level.    The  life  of  both  is  equally  concemed  in  being  true  and  faithful 
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to  God's  gift  of  life ;  and  the  penalties  on  unchastity  inflicted  by  God 
on  the  body  and  soul  in  this  world  are  the  same  for  both. 

The  basis  of  all  true  chastity  is  a  true  reverence  for  sex ;  a  true  know- 
ledge that  the  purity  of  the  body  is  the  one  great  act  of  allegiance  to  God, 
and  loyalty  to  the  Giver  of  Life ;  and  a  clear  understanding  that  lust  is 
a  deadly  disease,  which  does  not  belong  to  sex  and  the  sexual  relations 
when  rightly  carried  out.  The  whole  subject  requires  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  mire  of  heathenism,  from  which  it  has  never  quite  emerged.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  be  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  married  or 
unmarried,  the  heathenism  must  be  cut  out  which  exaggerates  with 
heathen  voluptuousness  of  desire,  or  scarcely  less  heathen  fear,  the 
sexual  relations,  and  implies  that  there  must  be  lust;  whereas  lust 
always  and  in  everyone  is  equally  vile,  and  is  capable  of  extinction. 
In  the  transmission  of  God's  original  gift  of  life,  the  duties  of  life  and 
work  come  first ;  and  women  are  as  necessary  for  true  work  as  men. 
True  work  does  away  with  distinctions  of  sex.  Single  or  married,  old 
maid  or  bachelor,  are  lost  in  common  honour  as  soon  as  work  takes  the 
first  place.  This  fact  determines  the  treatment  and  education  of 
women.  Honour  as  workers  and  a  worker's  training  is  their  due. 
They  are  God's  workers  first ;  females  afterwards.  The  goddess  theory 
is  simply  lust  disguised ;  condemn  a  nation,  or  a  generation,  which  puts 
women  aside  from  the  work  of  life  with  a  false  idolatry.  The  petted 
slave  of  the  wealthy  becomes  the  beast-of-burden  slave  of  the  poor^ 
When  women  receive  true  reverence  as  fellow- workers  and  helpers,  and 
not  as  females,  then  much  impurity  will  vanish.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
hopes  of  our  time  that  woman's  work  is  largely  recognised.  But  as 
long  as  the  fascination,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  (evil  word)  are 
put  in  the  place  of  God's  facts  of  life,  the  battle  is  lost  for  the  young 
before  it  is  begun.  They  enter  on  life  SeBovTi^fiivoi  ^Siy,  utterly 
mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  purity,  full  of  unclean  imaginations  about 
sex  which  are  not  true,  and  of  unclean  glorification  of  sex  which 
is  not  true.  The  police  reports  give  fatal  evidence  how  utterly 
the  enchantment  of  passion  dies  out,  and  fails  to  protect  from 
brutal  violence  even  her  who  seemed  so  supreme  and  so  secure  in 
command.  I  say  nothing  about  solitary  sin,  or  uncleanness,  alone  or 
with  others,  for  higher  truth  to  begin  with,  shuts  the  door  on  unclean- 
ness, and  gives  it  no  chance.  The  solemn  responsibility  of  sex,  as 
God's  ministry  of  human  life,  must  be  established.  As  strong  a 
religious  conviction  of  the  true  honour  of  men  and  women  is  needed 
as  the  monks  and  nuns  of  old  had  of  what  was  imperfect,  or  false.  The 
world  needs  to  revere  womanhood  with  the  sober  reverence  due  to  her 
as  one  who  by  God's  law  is  a  fellow-helper ;  the  world  needs  to  shake 
off  the  heathenism  of  early  times,  and  learn  the  secret  of  complete 
self-mastery.  To  raise  womanhood  is  to  purify  the  world.  Men  and 
women  have  to  be  wrought  into  perfect  excellence  by  accepting  fully 
and  frankly  the  last  and  highest  revelation,  which  sets  before  mankind 
as  the  highest  perfection  the  womanly  glory  of  the  bride. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  urge  is,  the  necessity  of  fair  conditions  of  life. 
Without  these  it  is  useless  to  say  much.  It  is  all  very  well  laying  down 
principles ;  words  are  a  great  power  where  there  is  freedom  of  action. 
But  with  the  very  poor,  or  boys  at  school,  there  is  no  freedom  of  action. 
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All  their  surroundings  are  fixed  for  them,  and  that  movement  of  life 
which  pushes  all  hindrances  out  of  the  way,  and  shapes  a  world  fitted 
for  itself  to  live  in,  is  denied  to  them.  But,  if  the  conditions  are 
unfitted  for  life,  life  dies.  Foul  air  kills  animal  life;  foul  surroundings 
kill  higher  life.  Whole  families  pigging  in  one  room  cannot,  in  a 
civilised  country,  be  chaste.  We  have  talked  too  much,  and  done  too 
little.  We  are  too  reHgious.  We  talk  of  divine  truths,  and  build 
churches,  when  we  ought  in  God's  name,  and  for  Christ's  sake,  to  be 
going  round  with  a  scavenger's  cart  and  a  navvy's  pickaxe,  carting  off 
filth  and  making  sewers. 

I  believe  in  a  Gospel  which  builds  sewers  first  and  churches  after- 
wards; or,  to  drop  metaphor,  which  goes  to  the  lowest  thing  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  does  it,  in  word  and  deed,  as  the  highest  form  of 
religion.  Christ  began  low  down.  His  coming  to  earth  was  in  itself  a 
beginning  low  down,  and  doing  what  had  to  be  done.  Litde  or  no  real 
good  is  dropped  down  from  above.  Thank  God,  my  Lady  Bountiful 
has  had  her  day ;  at  least,  partially  so.  Personal  help  and  personal 
devotion  never  rest  satisfied  till  the  wrong  is  made  right  The  poor, 
with  their  one  room,  must  be  helped  to  help  themselves  to  a  better 
state  of  things,  or  they  cannot  be  chaste.  Boys  -at  school,  also,  should 
be  protected  by  all  their  surroundings  being  framed,  unknown  to  them, 
so  as  to  shut  off  temptation.  The  whole  structure  and  system  should 
act  as  an  unseen  friend.  There  is  much  virtue,  or  vice,  in  a  wall. 
Witness  the  one  room.  No  words,  no  personal  influence,  no  religion 
even,  can  do  instead  of  the  holy  help  of  the  wall,  or  overcome  its  evil,  if 
evil.  These  words  involve  serious  results  in  practice.  They  involve  the 
teaching  and  training  of  every  boy,  with  adequate  machinery  for  doing  it. 

The  young  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  herds. 

The  house  accommodation  should  make  every  boy  feel  himself  cared 
for.     But  this  is  a  matter  of  infinite  skill  and  much  expense. 

The  class-working  should  thoroughly  handle  each  boy,  and  leave  no 
unswept  corners. 

Many  objects  of  interest  should  be  there.  One  boy  is  caught  in  one 
net,  another  in  another. 

The  whole  atmosphere  should  be  an  atmosphere  of  work  and  life, 
with  time  fully  occupied,  and  an  involuntary,  quiet  throwing  of  light  on 
all  the  boy  life. 

If  this  was  the  atmosphere  of  England,  much  impurity  would  vanish 
from  schools.  Neglect  and  faulty  structure  breed  impurity  as  in  a 
hotbed.  Talk  cannot  get  over  this.  Alter  the  conditions,  or  be 
silent. 

It  is  enough  for  me  merely  to  point  out  this  difficulty.  The  good 
walV,  within  a  certain  range,  is  omnipotent.  I  will  now  pass  on  to  a 
kindred  subject.  Good  work  is  needed,  but  how  much  more  needed  is 
good  amusement.  Men  and  women,  who  have  no  earthly  pleasure  save 
sex  and  beer,  cannot  be  chaste.  I  hold  the  man  who  in  this  generation 
provides  good  amusement  for  the  poor,  and  teaches  them  to  enjoy  it,  to 
be  pre-eminendy  a  man  of  God.  Merry  England,  rightly  understood, 
is  the  noblest  title  a  nation  could  have.  Alas,  for  merry  England! 
Help  the  helpless  to  reconstruct  their  surroundings,  or  they  cannot  be 
chaste. 

Help  the  helpless  to  true  pleasure,  or  they  cannot  be  chaste. 
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If  you  are  not  ready  to  do  this,  be  silent.  Your  words  mock  the 
unfortunate. 

This  may  seem  taking  low  ground.  Well,  taking  low  ground  is  the 
only  thing  I  believe  in  in  action;  taking  low  ground  from  high  principle. 

Find  out  the  beginning  and  begin.  In  building  a  house,  never  omit 
the  kitchen. 

The  next  point  belongs  especially  to  the  higher  homes  and  to  schools. 
Curiosity,  ignorance,  and  lies  form  a  very  hotbed  of  impurity.  We  pay 
heavily  for  our  civilized  habits  in  false  shame,  and  the  mystery  in  which 
sex  and  womanhood  is  wrapped.  I  confess  that  for  curiosity  I  have  no 
remedy  to  propose.  Ignorance  and  lies  are  on  a  different  footing.  I 
suppose  every  one  is  acquainted  with  some  of  the  current  lies  which 
are  repeated,  of  the  impossibility  of  being  pure.  The  only  answer  to 
this,  is  a  flat  denial  from  experience.  I  know  it  is  possible,  and,  when 
once  attained,  easy.  The  means,  under  God,  in  my  own  case  were  a 
letter  from  my  father.  A  quiet,  simple  statement  of  the  sinfulness  of 
the  sin  and  a  few  of  the  plain  texts  from  St.  Paul  saved  me.  After  a 
struggle,  which  consisted  in  shutting  off  by  degrees  all  thought  of  sex  by 
higher  thoughts  and  prayer,  self-mastery  to  the  extent  of  perfect 
willingness  to  remain  unmarried  all  my  life  was  attained.  My  life  was 
temperate,  but  not  ascetic  ;  and  my  habits  were  habits  of  great  physical 
strength.  In  activity  and  game  playing  power,  there  were  few  whom  I 
would  not  have  met.  Pardon  the  personal  narrative.  To  dare  to  give 
it  appears  to  me  the  only  course  open.  A  film  fell  from  my  eyes  at  my 
Ca.ther's  letter.  My  first  statement  is,  that  all  fathers  ought  to  write  sucJh 
a  simple  letter  to  their  sons.  It  is  not  difficult  if  done  in  a  common- 
sense  way. 

Following  out  this  plan,  at  Uppingham,  in  the  morning  Bible  lessons, 
I  have  always  spoken  as  occasion  arose  with  perfect  plainness  on  lust, 
and  its  devil-worship ;  particularly  noting  its  deadly  effect  on  human  life, 
and  its  early  and  dishonoured  graves.  But  as  I  believe  that  keeping  the 
thoughts  clean  is  the  only  way  for  the  young  to  be  chaste,  I  strongly 
disapprove  of  all  questioning,  and  morbid  anatomy,  and  individual 
probing.  If  a  lad  seeks  advice,  the  advice  I  give  him  is  what  I  have 
given  above — advice  to  forget,  to  pray,  to  aim  higher.  There  is 
no  hope  as  long  as  the  thoughts  on  any  pretext  are  turned  on  the 
object.  Seclusion  is  most  dangerous.  To  forget  is  the  only 
safety.  But  ignorance  is  deadly,  because  perfect  ignorance  in  a 
boy  is  impossible.  I  consider  the  half  ignorance  so  deadly,  that 
once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  I  speak  openly  to  the 
whole  school,  divided  into  three  different  sets.  First  I  take  the 
confirmees,  then  the  communicants  and  older  boys,  then  the  younger 
boys,  on  three  following  nights  after  evening  prayers.  The  two  first 
sets  I  speak  very  plainly  to ;  the  last  I  only  warn  against  all  indecency 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  whether  alone  or  with  companions.  Thus 
no  boy  who  has  been  at  school  a  whole  year  can  sin  in  ignorance.  And 
a  boy  who  despises  this  warning  is  justly  turned  out  of  the  school  on 
conviction. 

Again,  the  company  and  presence  of  good  women  is  the  greatest 
possible  safeguard  to  the  young.  We  make  it  part  of  our  school 
system  that  the  ladies  of  the  houses  shall,  as  their  understood 
duty,  look  after  the  boys,  be  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  take 
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interest  in  their  games.  Our  arrangements  make  this  natural  and  easy, 
more  especially  the  music.  The  music  brings  in  the  ladies,  young  and 
old,  as  fellow-singers  and  helpers  in  the  actual  work,  and  also  furnishes 
common  ground  to  meet  on.  Something  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
poor,  choral  societies  and  musical  teaching,  appears  to  me  very  much 
needed. 

Finally,  the  whole  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences. 
Birth  and  death,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life,  are  for  ever  going 
on  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  human  world.  The  exigencies  of 
work  push  death  out  of  the  way  at  once ;  much  as  it  touches  us,  it 
cannot  be  lingered  over.  So,  also,  I  conceive,  it  ought  to  be  with  the 
sexual  question ;  it  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  machinery  of  human 
life.  Make  it  so.  Subordinate  it  to  true  work  in  life.  Think  of  men 
and  women,  not  as  breeding  animals,  but  as  partners,  and  joint  workers 
in  a  kingdom  of  life,  where  society  has  to  be  saved,  and  not  our  own 
souls  merely ;  where  mankind  are  being  all  gathered  up  into  the  glorious 
ideal  of  the  Bride. 

A  sober,  honest,  yet  noble,  view  of  men,  women,  and  life  will  go  far 
to  put  an  end  to  impurity. 
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Speaking  generally,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  advocates 
of  morality  can  adopt  no  better  means  to  raise  the  standard  of 
social  purity  than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  advocates  of  the 
temperance  cause.  A  central  committee  in  London,  a  corresponding 
committee  in  every  diocese  throughout  England,  and  local  committees 
in  every  city,  and  in  each  large  town,  seem  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a  movement  of  this  kind.  The  success  that  has 
followed  the  earnest  systematic  advocacy  of  the  temperance  ques- 
tion shows  what  can  be  done  by  method,  and  should  be  most 
encouraging  to  those  who  almost  despair  of  influencing  public  opinion 
on  such  an  important  subject  as  social  purity.  The  advocates  of 
temperance  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  have  got  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  start  over  us.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  that  they  have  shown,  and  the  noble  example  they  have  set  us, 
I  think  all  will  admit  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim  priority  of  importance 
to  the  cause  we  have  before  us.  Intemperance  in  drink  is  only  peculiar 
to  certain  nations,  whereas  one  finds  in  travelling  about,  that  in  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  degree,  the  sin  of  impurity  is  almost  universal 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  world.  Also,  that  while  the  sin  of 
intemperance  is  absolutely  no  temptation  to  many,  there  are  very  few 
even  of  those  who  have  never  fallen  who  can  say  that  they  have  never 
been  tempted  through  their  animal  instincts. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  proper  treatment  of  this  subject  that  it 
should  be  looked  at  from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  man  and  of  the 
woman.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  either  sex  ignores  the  opinions  of  the 
other,  very  grave  blunders  will  be  made  at  the  outset  As  it  is  a 
peculiarly  delicate  and  difficult  subject   to  deal  with,   we  must  be 
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particularly  careful  that  mistakes  should  be  avoided.  I  remember  once 
hearing  a  leading  clergyman  in  London  say,  that  while  men  on  the 
whole  are  apt  to  take  rather  a  too  lenient  view  of  this  evil,  women 
erred  on  the  other  hand  in  dealing  too  harshly  with  their  fallen  sisters ; 
a  treatment  which  jars  so  with  the  action  of  Him  who  is  our  great 
example,  who  said  to  the  poor  penitent,  **  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ; 
go  and  sin  no  more."  A  loving  spirit  may  often  win  a  poor  fallen  soul 
to  the  paths  of  purity,  whereas  a  harsh,  fault-finding  manner  may  drive 
such  a  one  to  further  acts  of  sin.  While  strongly  advocating  the 
co-operation  of  ladies  in  this  question,  which  so  peculiarly  affects  both 
s^tSy  I  think  we  must  also  be  careful  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
not  work  together  on  the  same  committee. 

Passing  on  from  the  workers  to  those  who  are,  if  possible,  to  be 
influenced,  we  come  first  to  the  parents.  I  have  put  them  first,  as  I 
think  that  if  we  wish  to  influence  the  rising  generation,  we  must  do  it 
through  the  parents.  I  have  no  wish  to  reflect  on  a  generation  of 
parents  who  are  now  passing  away.  Some  of  the  holiest  and  best  of 
them  have  held  very  different  views  of  their  own  personal  responsibility 
in  speaking  to  their  sons  before  sending  them  to  school  It  was  not 
the  custom  for  our  parents  to  speak  on  these  things  ^  their  little  ones. 
Each  generation  will  be  judged  by  the  light  it  received  from  above. 
The  question  for  us  to  decide  is,  how  are  we  to  treat  the  rising 
generation  ?  Forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Are  we  to  let  our  little 
ones  grow  up,  surrounded  by  danger,  yet  unwarned  of  the  means  of 
escape  ?  Much  as  parents  may  desire  it,  they  cannot  bring  up  their 
children  packed  in  cotton  wool,  safely  stowed  away  in  band  boxes, 
labelled,  "  this  side  up."  Whether  we  like  or  not,  we  have  to  face  the 
difficulty  that  our  little  ones,  like  ourselves,  have  corrupt  fallen  natures, 
and  that  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  training  of  the  parents  as 
to  which  side  shall  be  uppermost,  that  which  is  evil  and  corrupt,  or 
that  which  is  pure  and  noble.  Unless  children  imbibe  high  principles 
at  home,  we  may  rest  assured  that  when  sent  forth  to  fight  their  way 
in  the  battle  of  life,  evil  will  predominate,  and  that  the  side  will 
remain  uppermost  which  the  parents  might  least  desire  to  see.  I 
remember  the  schoolmaster  of  one  school  that  I  was  at,  coming  into 
the  room  and  asking  us  if  we  knew  how  to  teach  a  boy  to  swim  without 
letting  him  bathe?  He  added  that  the  mother  of  one  present  had 
written  to  say  that  her  boy  was  never  to  be  allowed  to  bathe  till  he 
could  swim.  Had  that  fond  but  foolish  mother  lost  her  boy  by  drowning 
in  the  first  boat  accident  he  met  with,  how  cruelly  her  folly  in 
trying  to  keep  her  boy  out  of  danger  instead  of  enabling  him  to 
brave  it,  would  have  been  brought  home  to  her.  I  remember,  also, 
reading  a  short  time  ago  of  a  poor  mother  who  went  to  visit  her  son  in 
prison,  who  was  just  about  to  be  hanged.  The  mother  cried  out,  **  Oh, 
my  boy,  what  has  brought  you  to  such  an  awful  end  ? "  The  young 
man  sternly  replied,  "  Mother,  you  are  the  cause."  Bursting  into  tears, 
she  said,  *'  Why  what  harm  have  I  ever  taught  you  ?  **  The  son  replied, 
•*  You  neglected  to  teach  me  any  good,  and  as  I  did  not  know  better,  I 
have  sunk  lower  and  lower." 

Speaking  to  one's  children  on  such  a  subject  must  ever  be  a  very  un- 
pleasant duty;  but  unpleasant  or  not,  it  is  a  duty  that  we  who  have  given 
them  life  owe  to  them,  ere  they  leave  the  influence  of  home.    Instructed 
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sooner  or  later  they  will  be;  and  whether  that  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  life,  and  the  functions  of  the  body,  be  through  a  pure  or  a  corrupt 
source,  rests  very  much  with  the  parents  to  decide.  It  is  a  cruel  thing 
that  parents  should  shirk  their  responsibility  under  some  foolish  pretext 
or  other,  and  thus  leave  their  son's  instruction  to  some  foul  monster  of 
impurity.  Pure-minded  boys  will  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  to  each  other 
about  these  things,  so  that  most  of  the  initiation  that  goes  on  at 
school  is  through  the  agency  of  the  most  corrupt  boys  there.  Those 
of  us  who  are  parents  should  beware,  lest  we  drive  this  disease  into  the 
vital  parts,  by  neglecting  to  recognise  and  treat  it  when  on  the  sur£ice. 
Let  us  encourage  our  boys  to  make  their  parents  their  confidantes,  and 
allow  them  to  speak  out  without  being  reproached.  If  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  speak  to  them  ourselves,  let  us,  at  all  events,  obtain  for  them 
books  and  pamphlets,  which  will  supply  our  deficiency.  But,  whatever 
we  do,  let  us  beware  of  concealing  our  own  cowardice  by  letting  our 
little  ones  fall  into  the  element  of  danger,  before  they  have  been  rightly 
instructed  in  the  way  of  escape. 

Passing  on  from  the  parents,  we  come  next  to  that  large  class  of  men 
who  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the  boys,  so  soon  as  they  leave  their 
parent's  home.  I  refer  to  the  schoolmasters  of  every  class  and  grade, 
from  the  highest  down  to  the  smallest  village  pedagogue.  It  is  the 
rising  generation  of  boys,  who  in  another  ten  years  will  be  launched 
out  into  the  world,  that  we  must  really  make  an  effort  to  reach.  There 
can  be  no  better  way  than  to  do  it  through  the  schoolmasters.  I  am 
sure  it  would  influence  many  parents  in  selecting  a  school  for  their 
boys  to  know  that  a  high  tone  of  morality  was  inculcated. 

I  also  think  that  we  should  make  a  great  effort  to  enlist  as  many 
medical  men  on  our  side  as  possible.  In  a  question  of  this  kind,  they 
would,  I  believe,  carry  far  greater  weight  with  young  men  than  the  very 
best  of  our  devoted  clergy.  The  central  committee  in  London  would 
be  wise  to  secure  the  names  of  the  leading  physicians  as  vice-presidents. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  local  committee  of  each  town  should  endeavour 
to  secure  at  least  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  resident  medical  men,  who  are 
sound  on  this  subject.  Of  all  the  moral  pests  which  afHict  modem 
society  surely  advertising  quacks  are  the  worst,  as  they  often  ruin  their 
victims  body  and  souL  But  their  very  existence  is  due  to  the  foolish 
reticence  and  ignorance  of  the  natural  guardians  of  young  men  and 
boys.  If  there  was  no  demand  for  their  services,  there  would  be  no 
supply.  Let  us  face  this  difficulty  openly,  and  endeavour  to  have 
at  least  one  medical  man  in  every  town  above  suspicion,  who  will  be 
willing  to  treat  patients  in  confidence.  Often  disease  is  brought  on  by 
ignorance  in  youth.  Cannot  we  attract  such  patients  to  go  to  properly 
qualified  medical  men,  who  not  only  will  treat  them  with  skill,  but  will 
also  at  the  same  time  give  wise  and  loving  words  of  counsel  for  the 
future  ?  We  thus  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  We  shall  help  to 
raise  the  standard  of  social  purity,  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  the 
quack  of  his  raison  dUre, 

We  should  have  to  exercise  great  discretion  in  the  selection  of  medical 
men,  as  some,  who  ought  to  know  better,  have  been  known  to  recommend 
impurity  rather  than  self  control  to  young  men.  Sir  James  Paget,  con- 
sulting surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  once  said  to  some  medical 
students,  <*  Many  of  your  patients  will  ask  you  about  sexual  intercourse, 
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and  expect  you  to  prescribe  fornication.  I  would  just  as  soon  prescribe 
theft  or  lying,  or  anything  else  that  God  has  forbidden,"  Such  eminent 
men  as  Sir  Andrew  Clark  and  Dr.  Parkes,  the  able  author  of  '^  A  Manual 
of  Practical  Hygiene,"  have  also  spoken  out  loudly  against  such  evil 
treatment.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  mean  to  infer  that  such  a  highly 
scientific  profession  as  that  of  medical  men  would  countenance  such  an 
unscientific  method  of  treating  patients  as  actually  to  recommend  a 
moral  evil  as  an  antidote  to  a  physical  malady.  I  believe  it  is 
confined  to  a  few,  who,  however  clever  they  may  be,  have  had  their 
minds  corrupted  by  contact  with  evil.    Cowper  says — 

"  Faults  in  the  life  breed  error  in  the  brain. 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint, 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint." 

As    the    Right    Hon.    James    Stansfield,    M.P.,    once    pointed    out, 
*'  The  very  essence  of   science  is  the  unity  of   law."      The  same 
creator  that  made  the   moral   law  also   made   the  physical  nature; 
and   it  is  absurd  to  suppose    that   moral    and    physical  laws    were 
so    arranged,    that    what    was    good    for    a    man's    physical    nature, 
was  bad  for  his  moral  nature.     This  would  indeed  be  to  make  confusion 
of   all    law.      Society    has  always  recognised  a  distinction    between 
physicians  who  treat  men,  and  veterinary  surgeons  who  only  treat 
animals.     May  we  not  suppose  that  one  at  least  of  the  reasons  why  the 
former  have  always  been  considered  the  higher  and  more  scientific  pro- 
fession of  the  two,  is  the  fact  that  they  have  to  prescribe  for  men  with 
such  complex  natures,  whereas  the  latter  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
animal  nature.     The  veterinary  surgeon,  in  prescribing  for  an  animal,  is 
not  hampered  by  any  considerations  of  morality.    Not  so  the  physician ; 
he  is  bound  to  recognise  the  fact  that  though  man  is  an  animal,  he  is 
something  more,  as  he  possesses  a  moral  nature.     But  if  the  physician 
in  prescribing  for  a  man  considers  only  his  animal  nature,  and  refuses 
to  recognise  any  moral  responsibility,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  that  extent 
he  degrades  his  own  profession,  and  lowers  it  to  the  level  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon. 

We  may  feel  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between 
physical  and  moral  laws,  as  both  are,  so  far  as  they  are  accurately  enun- 
ciated, the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.     If  any  apparent  difficulty 
arbes,  members  of  such  a  scientific  profession  as  that  of  medicine,  must 
endeavour  to  ascertain  wherein  the  difficulty  lies.     To  cut  the  gordian 
knot  by  ignoring  morality,  though  it  may  save  a  lot  of  trouble  and  be 
a  screen  for  ignorance,  is  surely  as  unscientific  as  it  is  wrong.     Medicine 
is  a  progressive  science  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  so  that  doctors  can- 
not be  too  careful  to  avoid  collision  with  any  of  the  known  laws  of  God. 
However  much  theologians  may  have  erred  in  declaring  the  will  of  God 
as  expounded  in  His  revealed  will,  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  simple  elementary  laws  of  morality  are  as  sure  and  certain  as 
anything  can  be.     To  ignore  them  is  surely  a  retrogressive  step  which 
makes  man  an  animal  and  nothing  more.     Parents  cannot,  therefore, 
be  too  careful  in  selecting  a  family  doctor,  that  they  secure  the  services 
of  one  who  will  not  treat  their  sons  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  would  their 
horses,  but  who  will  remember  that  they  are  prescribing  for  eternal 
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beings,  who  have  something  higher  than  an  animal  nature  to  be  caied 
for. 

The  clergy  also  can  do  much  towards  raising  the  standard  of  purity 
among  both  classes,  by  making  a  point  of  speaking  to  the  candidates 
for  confirmation  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  trying  to  interest  the  boys 
and  young  men  who  form  the  choirs  of  their  different  churches.  In 
addition,  however,  to  these  two  methods  which  so  naturally  suggest 
themselves,  the  clergy  of  a  town  have  generally  sufficient  influence  with 
such  organisations  as  the  ''Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  the 
"Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Society,"  **  Young  Men's  Friendly 
Society,"  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  to  get  the  subject  introduced 
among  those  who  attend.  From  among  these  they  would  surely  have 
no  difficulty  in  gathering  a  small  nucleus  together  to  form  a  branch  of 
the  "  Church  of  England  Purity  Society,"  or  **  Social  Purity  Alliance." 

Local  committees  in  every  town  should  endeavour  to  originate 
monthly  meetings,  and  lectures  on  physiology  and  the  functions  of  the 
body.  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  at  first  the  attendance  at  these 
meetings  is  small.  The  long  silence  that  has  reigned  supreme  hitherto 
has  naturally  created  a  prejudice  against  any  public  meeting  on  this 
subject.  Time,  however,  will  soften  this  down.  If  the  attendance  is 
not  good  at  public  meetings,  we  must  make  up  for  it  by  scattering  i2x 
and  wide  some  of  the  very  excellent  pamphlets  and  books  that  have 
been  published.  Many  who  will  not  attend  a  public  gathering,  will 
gladly  read  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  this  class  of  literature. 

There  is  one  very  important  point  in  which  I  am  sure  we  shall  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  and  that  is  in  bringing  out  a  first-rate  periodical,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  our  cause.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  sustain 
interest  in  anything,  as  to  have  it  periodically  brought  to  one's  notice 
in  the  form  of  a  paper.  If  we  cannot  have  a  monthly,  let  us,  at 
all  events,  have  a  quarterly  serial  of  some  sort.  People  read  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and  then  put  them  away  on  their  book-shelves, 
to  be  looked  at  again  on  some  future  occasion  which  never  arises.  The 
advantage  of  a  periodical  is  that  once  ordered  it  comes,  and  reminds  us 
of  our  duties.  It  tells  the  individual  struggling  with  besetting  sin  that 
he  is  not  alone,  and  it  cheers  him  up  by  telling  him  of  the  good  work 
going  on  elsewhere.  In  this  busy  age,  when  so  many  agencies  for 
spiritual  and  moral  improvements  are  at  work,  nothing  will,  I  believe, 
succeed  without  a  good  periodical  devoted  to  its  interests.  If  a  cause 
is  worth  espousing,  it  is  surely  worthy  of  an  able  advocate ;  and  if  a 
periodical  fails  when  it  has  a  great  society  and  a  good  cause  to  back 
it  up,  we  may  rest  assured  that  a  good  editor  is  wanted. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  which  does  not  refer  to  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes.  There  is,  however,  one  very  important  point,  on 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  cultivate  public  opinion,  which  has 
reference  only  to  the  lower  classes.  It  is  the  excessive  overcrowding  of 
the  poor.  What  ideas  of  decency  can  children  have  when  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  sleep  and  dress  together  in  one  room  ?  Of  course  a  great 
difficulty  exists  among  the  poor,  as  often  they  cannot  afford  more  space. 
Even  admitting  that  a  man  with  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls  has 
only  one  or  two  rooms,  still  much  can  be  done  by  means  of  curtains  and 
screens  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  decency.     In  the  army,  often  as 
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many  as  three  and  four  families  are  put  into  one  hut.  I  remember 
being  much  struck,  when  I  first  joined  my  regiment,  with  a  sense  of  the 
indecency  of  this  kind  of  overcrowding  in  barracks.  It  is  wonderful 
however,  how  well  soldiers*  wives  manage  under  the  circumstances.  If 
not  actually  the  first  night  on  coming  into  a  new  station,  at  all  events 
after  a  day  or  two,  each  room  is  screened  off  by  means  of  curtains, 
dividing  the  quarter  allotted  into  as  many  compartments  as  families.  IJF 
soldiers'  wives,  who  move  about  so  much,  can  do  this,  surely  no  real 
difficulty  exists  for  a  woman  with  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls  to  erect 
such  a  temporary  partition,  in  a  room  more  or  less  permanently  occupied. 
The  poor  are  often  very  ignorant,  and  they  need  to  be  instructed  by  the 
upp>er  classes  in  these  questions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  upper  classes,  but  I  fear  many  of  us 
act  too  much  on  the  principle  of  **  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Enough 
for  many  that  their  own  children  are  brought  up  with  ideas  of  decency, 
let  others  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  just  this  national  selfishness  between 
classes  that  does  so  much  harm.  We  forget  that  from  the  lowest  and 
most  selfish  motives  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  care  for  our  brother. 
Ideas  of  indecency  spread  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks.  Girls 
brought  up  with  such  indecent  habits  go  out  to  service,  and  become 
kitchenmaids,  housemaids,  and  nurses,  and  thus  spread  contamination. 

I  remember  two  brothers,  who  were  cramming  for  the  army,  told  me 
that  they  had  both  been  first  seduced  by  their  mother's  housemaid.  I 
believe  those  two  young  fellows  did  more  to  spread  contagion  among 
their  fellow-students  than  any  I  have  met.  Just  see  how  one  corrupt 
maid-servant  may  damage  the  characters,  not  only  of  her  own  mistress' 
sons,  but  of  a  whole  school.  Many  of  these  school-boys  may  return 
home  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  their  younger  brothers,  who,  in  their 
turn,  may  damage  their  school-fellows  at  other  schools.  The  far-reaching 
nature  of  this  evil  is  untold.  Thus  divine  retribution  often  punishes  one 
class  for  its  selfish  neglect  of  another  class. 

I  saw  it  stated  quite  lately  in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  germs  of  cholera  were  introduced  into  France  through 
the  clothing  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  China,  that  had  been  sent  home. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  that  if  true,  what  an  instance 
we  have  of  divine  retribution  against  an  unrighteous  war.  A  nation 
with  superior  organisation  and  breech-loaders,  forces  another  nation  into 
war ;  and  as  success  usually  attends  big  battalions,  the  weaker  ones  are 
trodden  down.  Is  there  no  God  above  ?  Is  there  no  retribution  against 
the  abuse  of  power  ?  How  little  we  know  of  the  laws  by  which  God 
works!  Often  retribution  comes  and  we  do  not  see  it.  The  single 
cholera  germ  is  sent  back  to  the  land  of  the  conquerors,  and  by  multi- 
plication its  rapid  spread  slays  far  more  than  are  usually  killed  in  war. 
But  with  cholera  there  is  a  limit — the  disease  dies  out,  the  germs  are 
destroyed.  Far-reaching  as  they  may  be,  there  is  a  limit.  But  who  can 
define  the  limits  of  the  spread  of  the  germs  of  impurity  ?  Let  fall  a  body 
into  the  middle  of  a  large  lake,  and  soon  the  ripples  on  the  surface  at 
the  outer  edge  all  round,  tell  that  they  have  felt  the  influence.  Let  fall 
a  foul,  corrupt  mind  into  the  purest  society,  and  soon  its  evil  influence  will 
be  felt.  Multiply  the  corrupting  influences,  and  we  may  be  sure  they 
will  multiply  of  their  own  accord,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  society  is 
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gradually  contaminated.  The  neglect  of  the  lower  classes,  the  over- 
crowding of  the  east  end  for  the  benefit  of  the  west  end  landlord,  results 
in  the  spread  of  contamination  from  the  east  end  to  the  west  end,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  classes,  from  the  uneducated  to  the  educated. 

Come  what  may,  society  must  not  neglect  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
Her  very  self-preservation  is  staked  on  the  training  of  young  girls.  By 
the  divine  law  of  compensation,  as  they  are  the  weaker  sex,  God  has 
made  them  the  attractive  sex.  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
in  which  the  morality  of  the  men  of  a  nation  has  ever  been  superior  to 
the  morality  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  certainly  is  usually  the  other  way. 
The  very  attractiveness  which  in  a  pure  state  is  the  charm  of  female 
society,  can  be  used  as  a  most  dangerous  weapon  of  evil.  Solomon 
says,  "  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  (or  beautiful) 
woman  which  is  without  discretion."  That  very  power  whicli  is  so  often 
used  to  elevate  us  men,  can  also  be  used  to  drag  us  down.  Therefore, 
from  the  most  selfish  reasons,  for  the  security  of  our  sons  and  their  sons, 
let  us "  beware  how  we  neglect  the  moral  training  of  girls.  If  they  are 
huddled  up  like  swine,  need  we  be  surprised  if  they  lose  that  modesty 
with  which  nature  seems  to  have  so  richly  endowed  the  sex,  and  in  its 
place  animal  instincts  and  passions  are  developed,  that  eventually  drag 
down  the  manhood  of  the  nation  to  their  own  level.  I  pity  the  poor 
landlord,  however  large  may  be  his  balance  at  the  bank,  if  he  has 
obtained  his  riches  at  the  expense  of  the  morality  of  his  nation. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that,  having  considered  different  methods 
of  raising  a  higher  standard  of  Social  Purity  among  us,  all  seem  to 
fall  short  of  the  personal  efforts  of  individual  christian  men,  each  one  in 
his  own  particular  sphere.  This  is  an  important  subject,  and  one  that 
appeals  to  all,  and  greatly  requires  workers.  It  appeals  to  those  especially 
who  have  never  fallen,  that  out  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  sustained 
them  in  the  conflict,  they  should  help  forward  the  cause  of  purity.  Whereas 
those  who  have  fallen  should  feel  that  it  has  a  still  m6re  especial  claim 
upon  their  services.  Undo  the  past  they  cannot.  But  the  deepest  dyed 
sinner  can  be  washed  in  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  and  can  henceforth 
seek  to  counteract  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  evil  of  former  days.  May 
I  add  that  those  who  have  never  fallen,  as  well  as  those  who  have,  will 
find  that  nothing  will  help  them  so  much  in  their  own  personal  conflict 
with  this  particular  form  of  sin,  as  helping  others  to  recover  their 
footing. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footpnnts  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  oVr  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 


The  Rev.  J.  Griffith,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Sandridge,  St  Albans. 

Two  years  ago,  the  subject  of  Purity  was  brought,  during  the  Congress  at 
Derby,  before  an  extemporised  meeting  of  men.  Public  opinion  was 
not  then  prepared  for  its  appearance  on  the  formal  programme. 
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Last  year,  at  Reading,  it  was  brought  distinctly  before  Congress  in  a 
series  of  valuable  papers  and  addresses,  which  were  listened  to  with  an 
almost  awful  interest. 

This  interest  has  not  died  down,  but  has  resulted  in  the  present 
Congress  hearing  papers  on  practical  means  of  raising  the  Standard  of 
Purity  among  all  classes. 

This  steady,  but  r^pid  advance  of  opinion  and  feeling  during  two 
years  on  the  duty  and  practicability  of  dealing  directly  with  this  subject 
gives  good  hope  that,  with  the  determination  which  has  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  on  men's  souls,  we  and  future  generations,  will  continue,  in 
our  Lord's  name,  to  struggle  against  evils  which  corrupt  hearts,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  facilities  of  modern  civilisation,  are  organising 
into  a  system  which  threatens  the  strength  and  health,  the  happiness, 
morals,  and  religion,  of  our  country;  and  that  this  conflict  will  at 
length  triumph  in  securing  a  true  balance  of  holy  affections  and  human 
passions,  which  He  who  created  us  midway  between  bodiless  spirits 
and  soulless  bodies  designed  such  creatures  to  maintain. 

We  will  look  for  guidance  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  first,  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Apostles.  It  would  be  too  long  a 
task  to  trace  the  methods  used  in  the  long  interval  between  the  apostles' 
and  our  own  times,  fruitful  as  the  tale  of  the  successes  and  failures  would 
be;  so  next  shall  come  directions  gathered  from  the  papers  of  the 
previous  Congresses.  To  these  shall  be  appended  some  suggestions 
drawn  from  recent  work. 

The  words  of  our  Divine  Master  and  of  His  Apostles  teach  us  to  speak 
plainly  on  this  painful  subject,  without  hints  that  would  awaken  curiosity, 
and  without  imagery  that  would  infect  the  imagination.  In  proportion , 
to  a  man's  own  purity  he  will  speak  plainly  and  with  an  unconscious 
modesty  which  will  omit  whatever  could  offend  the  pure,  or  damage  the 
innocent.  Such  modesty  and  reserve  will  double  the  power  of  his  plain, 
unmistakable  sentences. 

Our  Lord  referred  to  the  purity  of  which  we  to-day  speak  as  part  of 
the /^f^^/ purity  of  Christian  holiness.  We,  then,  must  not  carve  out 
of  die  living  organic  purity  of  heart  a  portion  which  would  then  be  defec- 
tive in  itself,  as  not  possessing  that  which  every  part  should  supply ;  and 
we  should  ourselves  be  afHicted  with  a  morbid  dwelling  upon  one  class  of 
sins,  whether  we  meditate  or  whether  we  pray,  instead  of  receiving  a 
healthy  upraising  of  our  whole  souls  into  that  divine  life  which  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  great  atonement  enable  the  pure 
in  heart  to  realise. 

The  same  teaching,  preserved  in  the  primitive  monuments  of  our 
religion,  informs  us  of  what  science  also  is  beginning  to  teach  us,  that 
out  of  the  heart,  not  out  of  the  bodily  constitution  of  man,  proceed 
^'adulteries,  fornications,  lasciviousness,"  just  as  much  as  "thefts,  murders, 
pride,  and  deceit."  These  all  proceed  out  of  the  luart^  and  defile  the 
man.  God  gave,  we  read,  the  heathen  up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts 
unto  uncleanness,  that  their  bodies  should  be  dishonoured. 

We  cannot  have  missed  in  our  Redeemer's  teaching  and  action  that 
love  to  the  fallen  was  His  great  remedy. 

The  great  means  suggested  by  the  most  primitive  Church  teaching 
was  (i)  to  use  plain  words ;  no  hinting ;  no  word  painting;  no  frequent 
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allusion.  (2)  To  consider  Purity  a  living,  spiritual,  sweetening,  enlight- 
ening the  entire  man.  (3)  That  the  heart  being  the  source  of  all  fleshly 
impurity,  we  must  have  it  so  cleansed  by  the  inspiration  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  our  bodies  may  be  His  temples,  and  that  with  pure  hearts 
and  minds  we  may  follow  Him  who  for  us  was  made  flesh,  yet  without 
sin.  Our  Lenten  prayer  for  "  new  hearts  "  should  be  our  daily  prayer 
for  ourselves,  and  our  daily  intercession  for  others ;  and,  lastly,  that  love 
to  our  God  and  love  to  poor  fellow  sinners  must  be  our  strength  in  this 
work.  Without  the  love  and  power  of  Christ,  Vigilance  Committees, 
Purity  Societies,  medical  help,  athletics,  increased  knowledge,  all  so 
helpful,  cannot  purify  us  unless  Christ  be  with  us. 

The  teachings  of  those  who  followed,  though  equally  plain,  equally 
needed,  yet  not  always  equally  unsuggestive,  nor  indeed  equally  modest, 
did  not  purify  as  did  the  waters  direct  from  the  Fountain  of  Life.  The 
practical  lesson  thus  given  us  not  to  let  indignation  against  the  selfish 
cruelty  of  vice,  nor  familiarity  with  horrid  facts,  induce  us  to  stain  our 
vocabulary,  or  let  loose  expressions  which  may  infect  the  minds  or  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  those  who  hear  us.  We  had  better  not  sleep  with 
Aristophanes  under  our  pillows,  or  compose  with  Juvenal  on  our  writing 
tables.  Heathenism  mixed  its  pollutions  with  Christian  literature  to 
the  encouragement  of  a  dangerous  asceticism,  the  dishonour  of  holy 
matrimony,  and  to  the  withholding  from  society  the  richest  gift  which 
the  saintliest  can  give — sons  and  daughters  of  holiest  parents. 

The  means  recommended  by  a  meeting  of  men  held  during  the 
Church  Congress  at  Derby,  were  chiefly  the  pressing  of  the  whole 
subject  on  a  future  Congress,  and  that  the  Oxford-movement  rules  of 
life  should  be  added  to  those  of  existing  societies  and  guilds,  or  form 
the  basis  of  new  societies.  May  I  ask  those  who  have  found  the 
blessedness  of  those  rules  to  listen  while  I  read  them  to  those  who  are 
not  so  blessed. 

To  bring  part  of  my  baptismal  vow  into  a  distinct  head,  "  I  engage  by 
God's  help — 

"  I.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  endeavour  to  protect  them 
from  wrong  and  degradation. 

"2.  To  endeavour  to  put  down  all  indecent  language  and  coarse 
jests. 

"  3.  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and 
women. 

"  4.  To  endeavour  to  spread  these  principles  among  my  companions, 
and  to  try  and  help  my  younger  brothers. 

"  5.  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfil  the  command,  *  Keep  thy- 
self pure.' " 

At  Reading  the  following  means  were  suggested :  Much  individual 
effort  being  already  engaged,  we  must  now  combine.  There  must  be  a 
general  advance  along  the  whole  line,  concerted  by  all  the  forces  of 
Christ's  Church  in  England.  Our  co-operation  must  combine  or  cor- 
relate, not  destroy,  existing  agencies.  The  central  spirit  must  be 
sympathy  for  individual  effort.  Public  opinion  must  be  formed  by  pure 
spirits  leavening  their  surroundings  secretly  with  a  higher  tone,  heart 
touching  heart.  Brightness  and  intensity  of  points  of  light  penetrate 
further  than  diffused  nebulousness.  Pure  bright  Christian  hearts,  pure 
bright  English  homes  of  rich  and  poor,  are  such  penetrating  centres  of 
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light.  Still,  Church  union  is  needed  to  gain  attention  and  support,  to 
aid  in  forming  a  public  opinion,  and  to  affix  a  social  stigma  upon  personal 
immorality.  Women,  too,  must  act  on  a  parallel  line  with  men,  as 
having  been  baptized  into  the  same  fight  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the 
deviL  Woman's  alliance  in  this  holy  war  it  is  that  gives  hope  of  special 
change  now  in  this  struggle  for  national  purity.  The  points  of  contact 
between  the  two  advancing  parallels  of  men  and  women  must  be  care- 
fully but  boldly  selected. 

"Modesty  and  delicacy  must  be  taught  from  earliest  infancy  by 
modesty  and  delicacy  in  parents,  and  by  carefully  trained  pure-minded 
nurses  (not  by  information  and  explanation  to  little  children).  Young 
men  may  need  argument.  Chivalry  should  keep  young  men  from 
wronging  the  weak,  and  from  treachery  to  their  own  future  homes: 
Doctors  should  teach  the  fact  that  premature  waste  of  vital  force  is 
profligate  bankruptcy  for  .maturity.  The  clergy  must  master  the 
question  and  be  able  to  advise,  at  least  when  their  advice  is  asked. 
But  purity  must  be  regarded  not  as  the  tenet  of  a  sect,  or  a  duty 
restricted  to  Christians,  but  as  a  natural  part  of  common  life,  necessary 
for  all,  and  expected  from  all."  "  Young  men,"  Dr.  Ridding  concluded, 
'*  the  call  is  for  you !  By  a  life  and  spirit  which  stamps  itself  uncon- 
sciously, but  unmistakably,  on  a  brow,  that  all  can  read,  preach  without 
preaching  Nature's  true  Law  of  Purity." 

The  next  speaker  told  us:  ** These  things  must  be  spoken  of  to 
young  men  cautiously,  indeed  solemnly,  with  a  manly  reserve ;  but  still 
plainly,  as  part  of  the  moral  training  for  the  trials  of  life.  Young 
men  should  be  made  to  realise  the  great  mental,  moral,  physical,  and 
religious  advantage  of  early  continence,  the  greater  happiness  and  useful- 
ness of  a  life  strengthened  and  matured  by  it.  But  our  actions  must  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  religion,  unselfishness,  and  self-restraint 
exercised  for  the  sake  of  younger  men,  of  women  who  have  to  bear  the 
shame  and  the  degradation,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  national  life." 

*'  A  high  and  true  ideal  of  marriage  should  be  awakened  by  sermons. 
The  whole  subject  cannot  be  beneficially  approached  except  as  a  part  of 
religion.  The  one  efficient  motive  to  control  men's  passions  is  the  love 
of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  When  a  man  has  realised  that  he  is  one 
of  the  members  of  Christ,  and  that  his  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  his  faith  saves  him." 

It  remains  to  suggest  some  means  for  promoting  our  object  which  my 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England  Purity  Society  and  the  White 
Cross  movement  has  taught  me.  Public  opinion  must  be  raised,  every 
care  must  be  taken  for  training  the  next  generation,  every  means  must 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  purify  ourselves  as  our  God  is  pure. 

The  idea  too  prevalent  among  some  classes  that  marriage  after  sin 
atones  for  it,  and  among  others  that  the  profligate  may  without  disgrace 
be  admitted  into  their  society  must  be  destroyed ;  the  cruelty,  not  only 
of  the  seducer,  but  of  him  who  will  sink  the  fallen  deeper  into  degrada- 
tion, must  be  put  plainly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  that  a  lie  to  a  poor 
girl  constitutes  a  man  a  liar,  and  that  the  betrayal  of  one  weaker  than 
himself  is  to  make  himself  lower  in  society  than  a  common  thief,  must  be 
brought  distinctly  home  as  a  simple  truth;  that  impurity,  so  far  from  being 
helpful  to  health  and  full  development,  is  really  a  cause  directly  of  a  large 
proportion  of  illhealth  and  weakness.    That  it  is  more  natural  in  the  true 
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sense  of  the  word  to  control  the  mind  so  as  to  regulate  the  body,  than 
to  inflame  the  imagination  to  abuse  the  body,  must  take  the  place  of 
the  wretched  ideas  that  such  sins  are  "natural "  and  unavoidable. 

Information  must  be  diffused  on  these  points,  on  which  there  is  a 
deplorable  ignorance,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  fact  that  parents, 
masters,  clergy,  have  left  children,  pupils,  patients,  and  others,  to  learn 
what  quacks  and  evil  surroundings  have  diligently  taught. 

The  information  and  warning  given  should  be  carefully  graduated, 
just  enough  to  anticipate  the  evil  which  bad  companions,  beginning  in 
childhood,  are  certain  to  teach. 

Sermons  have  hitherto  been  too  rare  on  holy  matrimony ;  they  should 
be  either  the  product  of  a  mind  sensitive  to,  and  able  to  reject  any  word 
or  idea  that  would  inflame  a  gross  imagination,  or  copied  from  model 
sermons  which  we  expect  soon  to  see  published;  a  dull  sermon  on 
such  a  subject  would  be  dull  indeed,  and  an  ill-judged  sermon  an  un- 
mitigated injur}'.  Young  men  must  be  taught  that  it  is  not  manly 
merely  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves :  chivalry  and  Christianity 
teach  that  the  strong  should  devote  themselves  for  the  safety  of  the  weak. 

Books  and  leaflets  are  already  printed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
public  opinion  and  directing  our  action.  The  "White  Cross"  series,  "A 
Few  Words  to  Mothers,  to  School  Mistresses,  to  Employers  of  Labour," 
**  Village  Morality,"  on  Hatchard's  list,  and  others  in  the  lists  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  Religious  Tract 
Society ;  and  some  on  the  more  complete  list  now  preparing  by  the 
Church  of  England  Purity  Society,  give  details  of  the  needs  of  both 
classes  of  society,  and  the  means  to  meet  those  needs. 

Still  we  need  a  practical  book  on  the  social,  sanitary,  and  religious 
aspects  of  purity,  to  be  written  by  three  authors  of  the  highest  name  and 
influence,  for  the  upper  classes,  and  also  simple,  clear,  short,  incisive 
tracts  for  the  least  intelligent  of  our  working  classes.  For  the  more 
intelligent  there  will  appear  in  a  few  days  "  Damaged  Pearls."  This 
morning's  work  will  be  well  repaid  if  such  papers  are  written  by  some 
one  here  fitted  for  the  task ;  our  Church  of  England  Purity  Society 
would  have  them  carefully  read  in  MS.,  and  if  judged — ^by  a  rather 
severe  set  of  judges — really  suitable,  would  publish  them. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  publications,  let  me  say  that  surely  along 
side  of  our  Bibles  and  Prayer  books,  there  should  not  lie  such  novels, 
poetry  and  society  papers  as  set  example  to  the  less  favoured  classes  to  buy 
and  read  no  less  detestable  literature.    Let  us  be  consistent  ourselves. 

For  the  poorer  classes,  the  use  of  nasty  words  by  children  who  copy 
their  elders  should  be  checked ;  the  law  which  can  restrain  the  use  of 
such  language  in  public  in  town  is  not  available  for  country  places ;  our 
legislators'  attention  should  be  directed  to  this.  Some  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  stock  farms  are  damaging,  I  am  told,  to  country  children,  and 
might  easily  be  improved. 

Our  medical  advisers,  as  Christians,  gentlemen,  and  philanthropists,  are 
teaching,  and  many  of  them  may  teach  much  more,  in  the  cause  of  purity. 
Let  me  refer  you,  for  instance,  to  the  Presidential  address  delivered  this 
year  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  in  which  are  summed  up  the  principles  on  which  medical 
men  should  advise  in  regard  to  purity.  These,  I  hope,  will  be  ready  at 
C.E.P.S.  offices  for  general  circulation  shortly.    No  one  can  read  that 
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portion  of  the  address  without  feeling  how  beneficial  and  purifying  is 
the  influence  of  such  advisers. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  exceptions,  low  practitioners,  yes, 
and  low  teachers  of  medicine  who  can  joke  over  the  lifeless  corpses 
which  they  dissect,  and  abuse  the  very  arcana  of  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  insinuate  impurity,  and  make  joke  of  sin.  Let  not  such,  or  those 
so  educated,  be  permitted  to  be  the  medical  attendants  in  our  houses, 
or  for  our  clubs,  or  for  our  unions ;  note  such  a  fellow,  whoever  he  is. 
Hie  niger  est^  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto. 

We  have  already  during  the  Congress  heard  much  about  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor ;  but  allow  mjs  to  add  we  may  at  once  get  a  great  improve- 
ment in  existing  dwellings  by  encouraging  efforts  to  make  many  of  them 
and  their  yards  cleaner  and  sweeter ;  to  curtain  off  their  bedrooms  into 
divisions ;  to  render  them  brighter  by  home  amusements  and  home  occu- 
pations, singing,  knitting,  simple  carpentering,  games,  telling  anecdotes, 
and  guessing  riddles  ;  our  public  amusements  are  useful,  but  home  amuse- 
ments would  render  the  cottage  much  more  home-like. 

Association,  as  I  said  before,  is  necessary,  for  mutual  support  and 
affixing  a  social  stigma  on  known  impure  characters.  For  the  purpose  of 
association,  the  Church  of  England  Purity  Society  has  been  established, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishops  and  all  the  Bishops  but  one  (who 
waits  to  consider),  and  of  a  powerful  body  of  laymen  of  all  ranks.  With 
its  ally  the  White  Cross  Army  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  elsewhere, 
it  invites  the  combination  of  all  parishes,  either  independently  or  through 
rural  deaneries,  and  in  the  several  dioceses,  and  offers  a  union  of  all  who 
wish  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  our  Saviour  against  these  sins  and  for 
Christian  purity.  A  council  of  churchmen  guides  its  central  movement, 
but  it  is  willing  to  help  any,  'and  to  be  helped  by  any,  who  approve  its 
objects. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  recall  our  first  principle.  Purity  must  be  a  whole 
purity,  the  upraising  of  the  whole  individual  character  and  conduct,  and 
to  be  successful,  it  must  be  the  upraising  of  the  whole  community  in  all 
its  classes.  This  must  be  effected  in  the  name  and  power  of  Him  who 
has  taught  us.  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing. 


The  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  St.  Catherine's  College, 

Cambridge. 

I  ATTRIBUTE  my  having  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  on  three  occasions  served  the  full  course  of  two 
years'  pro-Proctorship  and  Proctorship  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which,  I  believe,  no  one  else  has  ever  done.  I  should  mislead  you 
gravely  with  regard  to  the  state  of  morals  in  the  University,  if  I  did  not 
make  a  point  of  saying  that  in  those  six  years  of  proctorial  office  I  had 
a  remarkably  small  amount  of  experience  of  immorality.  This  was  not 
due  to  blindness  or  neglect  on  my  part,  nor  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
ness  of  what  young  men  were  when  I  was  young,  nor  to  any  inclination 
to  interpret  too  favourably  such  indications  of  doubtful  import  as  came 
under  my  notice.  But  while  I  had  very  small  experience  of  a  dark 
character,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  a  disciplinary  office  for  six  years 
2unong  those  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  budding 
manhood,  without  having  my  thoughts  frequently  turned  to  questions 
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cognate  to  that  now  under  discussion.  I  have  therefore  a  sufficient 
apology  for  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee ;  but  I  will 
say,  in  passing,  that  while  this  is  the  first  Church  Congress  I  have 
attended,  the  subject  is  the  last  I  should  myself  have  selected. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  general  question,  let  me  make  a  remark 
which  will  serve  to  indicate  my  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  matter 
should  be  approached.  My  policy  was  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  keep 
temptation  out  of  the  way  of  innocent  young  men ;  and  I  was  always 
better  pleased  to  be  scouring  the  streets  of  anything  that  looked  suspi- 
cious, than  to  be  leaving  the  streets  to  themselves  and  frightening  the 
occupants  of  dark  and  distant  places.  So  strongly  did  I  realise  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  streets  as  free  as  might  be  of  temptation,  that 
in  my  fourth  year  of  office  I  proposed  to  the  University  that  two  addi- 
tional pro- Proctors  should  be  appointed,  raising  the  proctorial  staff  from 
four  to  six,  and  their  attendants  from  eight  to  twelve.  The  proposal 
was  accepted  without  a  word  of  objection,  though  the  University  could 
iU  afford  the  additional  expense,  and  since  that  time  the  streets  have 
been  looked  after,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  in  a  more  than  doubly  efficient 
manner.  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  a  town  of  the  size  of  Cam- 
bridge more  quiet  and  orderly  than  Cambridge  is. 

I  take  it  that  what  is  emphatically  not  wanted  on  the  present  occasion 
is  a  sermon,  a  sermon  on  the  seventh  commandment.  And  therefore  I 
omit  to  mention  as  a  primary  and  necessary  means — that  is,  I  assume 
throughout — the  active  employment  of  religious  influence.  Passing  to 
other  influences,  my  programme  is  this.  Protect  men  from  open  physical 
temptation  of  the  body.  Protect  men  from  that  temptation  which  comes 
through  the  mind,  by  means  of  books  and  so  on.  Encourage  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  men,  as  a  balance  to  the  physical  and  emotional  sides. 
And  lastly,  keep  the  whole  man  active,  interested,  healthily  amused. 
Do  this,  or  do  what  you  can  in  this  direction,  and  you  are  moving  on 
the  best  and  safest  course  towards  raising  the  standard  of  social  purity. 

Confining  myself  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  to  those  who  are  no 
longer  children,  and  to  dealings  other  than  straightforward  private 
advice — which  cannot  be  too  straightforward,  and  cannot  p>ossibly  be 
too  private — I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  very  direct  and 
detailed  action  in  our  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of  purity.  I 
am  aware  that  in  this  view  I  am  opposed  to  the  view  of  men  to  whose 
judgment  I  should  naturally  be  disposed  to  bow  with  real  submission. 
But  I  hold  my  view  very  strongly  ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  gatherings  of  this  kind,  that  the  views  of  men  who  have 
views  should  be  expressed  frankly,  and  should  not  be  kept  back  because 
they  know  that  better  and  wiser  men  think  differently. 

While  yielding  to  no  one  in  my  desire  that  the  moral  tone  of  that  part 
of  society  of  which  I  am  speaking  should  be  raised,  I  confess  that  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  my  mind,  when  I  think  the  matter  over,  is,  how 
very  difficult  it  is  to  do  anything  directly ;  how  little  we  can  really  do  \ 
and,  in  doing  that  little,  how  easy  it  is  to  do  too  much,  and,  above  all, 
to  say  too  much.  In  almost  every  particular  the  case  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  excess  or  any  other  sin.  Take  intemperance  in  drink. 
Now,  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  you  can  talk  fully  to  boys  and  girls 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  understand  anything  at  all ;  you  can  discuss 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings  in  any  society  of  grown-up  men  and 
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women ;  you  can  advocate,  if  you  please,  for  all  men  and  all  women, 
total  and  life-long  abstinence ;  you  can  advocate,  if  you  please,  moderate 
enjoyment  for  any  or  for  all ;  you  can  tell  any  one  your  own  trials,  if 
you  have  had  any  ;  you  can  point  to  any  single  case  of  excess  with  the 
certainty  that  the  contemplation  of  it  will  not  appeal  to  any  lurking 
desire,  will  cause  only  disgust.  I  might  very  easily  make  very  much 
longer  and  more  pungent  the  list  of  what  you  may  do  with  excellent 
effect  with  regard  to  temperance  in  drink,  no  one  part  of  which  you  can 
venture  to  do  with  regard  to  sexual  purity. 

Again,  we  are  dealing  with  an  evil  which  is  only  an  evil  under  certain 
circumstances ;  for  I  entirely  decline  to  take  what  may  be  called  the 
Manichean  view  of  the  matter.  Nay,  more ;  so  far  from  being  an  evil 
under  proper  conditions,  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  law  of  nature,  a  com- 
pulsory law,  a  law  from  which  there  is  for  the  race  of  men  no  escape — 
if  the  race  of  men  is  to  continue  on  the  earth.  And  because  it  is  a 
necessary  law,  the  escape  from  which  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  God, 
God's  creatures  have  had  implanted  in  them  an  impulse  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  which,  when  once  its  force  is  really  felt,  exceeds  in 
power  the  other  impulses  to  which  our  frame  is  subject.  We  have  need 
of  extreme  caution  in  our  endeavours  to  fetter  and  constrain  such  a 
force  as  this  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  and  know  that  unless  it  is  con- 
strained and  fettered,  man  sinks  to  a  lower  level  than  the  beasts. 

In  looking  for  the  best  means  of  helping  men  to  keep  in  subjection 
this  impulse,  I  can  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  what  we  really  want  is 
to  find  something  corresponding  to  the  advice  of  the  advocate  against 
drunkenness,  '*  beware  of  the  first  glass."  That  is  simple  and  plain ;  its 
meaning  is  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt ;  its  application  is  certain.  And 
I  need  not  say,  that  if  it  is  attended  to,  a  man  will  never  be  guilty  of 
that  kind  of  excess.  Unfortunately  for  our  endeavours  to  keep  men 
clear  of  what  is  called  social  impurity,  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to 
this  first  glass,  nothing  of  which  we  can  say  to  a  young  man,  "  Avoid 
that,  and  you  are  safe."  Still,  our  aim,  I  am  sure,  must  be  in  that 
direction ;  and  there  are  some  things  which  we  can  advise  which  will  be 
generally  useful,  besides  those  special  counsels  which  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  in  private  to  meet  special  cases  or  probabilities  of  trial.  I 
am  the  more  anxious  to  insist  upon  these  outer  guards,  because  I  believe 
that  with  many  men  there  is  but  one  course  if  by  chance  or  by  neglect 
they  ever  come  within  the  direct  fire  of  temptation,  and  that  course  is 
flight ;  cowardly  flight,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  but  any  way,  flight ; — 
flight  without  parley,  without  pause,  without  looking  back ;  and  that  is 
my  advice,  not  to  young  men  only,  but  to  all  men.  Promises,  pledges, 
vows,  are  all  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  they  have  little  help  to 
give  the  man  who  has  ventured  beyond  the  province  in  which  their 
power  is  felt. 

Now,  to  take  my  programme  in  order.  First,  as  to  protecting  young 
men  from  open  physical  temptation  of  the  body.  I  would  be  bold  here ; 
bolder,  it  seems,  than  the  guardians  of  public  decency  are,  or  venture  to 
be.'  I  would  sweep  the  streets  clear  of  indecency.  Vice  will  exist,  do 
what  we  will ;  but  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  decent  people  should 
be  offended  by  its  open  flaunting  in  the  streets.  Six  years  of  proctorial 
power  have,  I  dare  say,  bred  in  me  an  inclination  towards  arbitrary 
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action  in  this  matter.     However  that  may  be,  I  would  clear  the  streets, 
and  leave  vice  to  grovel  in  places  where  decent  people  need  not  go. 

And  while  on  this  specially  disagreeable  part  of  my  subject,  I  would 
urge  to  still  further  activity  those  who  are  engaged  in  dwarfing  the 
supply  of  vicious  instruments,  by  preventing  the  introduction  of  young 
girls  to  a  life  of  vice,  and  rescuing  those  who  may  be  rescued.  Further, 
I  would  suggest  for  consideration  the  formation  of  small,  and,  above  all, 
silent  associations,  in  towns  of  moderate  size,  for  offering  a  better  rent 
to  the  owners  of  houses  used  for  immoral  purposes,  and  finding  for 
them  better  tenants. 

Next,  as  to  protecting  men  from  that  temptation  which  comes  through 
the  mind.  Among  the  most  treacherous  enemies  of  purity  are  books. 
You  take  up  a  book  which  seems  innocent  enough,  and  suddenly  you 
find  that  the  author,  or  authoress,  is  leading  you  into  the  contemplation 
of  the  vivisection  of  an  impure  passion.  All  men  should  lay  down  a 
book  the  moment  they  become  aware  of  this  villainy  on  the  part  of  the 
author  or  authoress.  Some  of  the  books  we  see  in  people's  hands  now 
are  altogether  bad — bad  from  the  first  page,  bad  from  the  moment  their 
author  or  authoress  is  named.  They  are  widely  read  by  those  with 
whom  we  ordinarily  associate,  by  our  own  relations  ;  we  have  read  some 
of  them  ourselves.  I  had  such  a  book  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  remark  upon  it  on  this  occasion.  It  is  new,  in  three 
volumes.  The  copy  I  had  was  bound  in  brilliant  blue,  and  bore  on 
it  the  well-known  yellow  label  of  a  great  circulating  library.  I  found 
from  the  first  volume  that  the  male  characters  had  been  exactly  described 
some  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago.  "  They  were  as  fed  horses 
in  the  morning."  I  don't  know  what  became  of  them  all,  or  of  the 
female  characters,  of  whose  perfect  congruity  there  was  even  in  the  first 
volume  no  doubt.  The  book  went  back,  unread  in  its  fuller  develop- 
ment. I  can  make  no  profession  of  being  what  is  called  straight-laced : 
I  have  read  in  my  time  many  a  book  which  I  could  not  read  now.  That 
only  makes  me  all  the  more  earnest  in  saying  that  books  of  this  kind 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  live.  Let  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
households  have  the  courage  to  send  their  compliments  to  the  circulating 
library,  and  request  that  the  books '  sent  for  the  future  may  be  what  is 
called  decent,  and  we  shall  have  fewei*  o(  these  abominable  productions. 
Authors  and  authoresses  prostitute  their  powers  for  gold ;  cut  off  the 
gold  and  you  will  stop  the  prostitution.  There  are  healthy  and  there  are 
unhealthy  ways  of  treating  that  round  which  ^^  many  tragedies  have 
centred ;  but  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  its  tr^tment  in  the  modem 
novel  is  unhealthy,  either  alluring  or  else  morbid  and^ntimental.  There 
is  a  beautiful  Oratio  ad  iibros  benedicmdos  in  our  earfest  Pontifical,  the 
Pontifical  of  that  royal  prelate  who  recommenced  the  liS^ of  Archbishops 
of  York  some  1150  years  ago — a  prayer  which  makes  onS  wish  that  the 
same  solemn  view  could  be  taken  by  the  authors  and  V^c  readers  of 
books  now, — Desccndat  quossumus,  Domine^  virtus  Spirii^  Sancti  tui 
super  hos  Iibros^  qui  eos  mwidando  purificet  ei  henedicat^  atgii^^^^^- 

There  is  another  kind  of  literature  which  all  men  mal  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
reports  in  the  newspapers  of  divorce  cases.  The  directiori?'^^^  ^^^^ 
the  thoughts  are  likely  to  be  turned  by  reading  the  deMp^^  which 
newspapers  are  not  ashamed  to  publish  is  a  sufficiently  str^^^  ^^ 
but    it  is  not,   I   think,   the  most  serious   evil.      That   isr^^^  ^^ 
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the  evidence  these  cases  afford  of  the  facilities  for  the  commission  of 
the  gravest  of  all  offences  against  social  purity,  and  of  the  common 
weakness  of  men  and  women  supposed  to  be  respectable.  Knowledge 
more  dangerous  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  store  in  the  minds  of  men. 
And  this  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  deprecating  direct  action  in  this 
matter.  I  think  it  most  advisable  that  each  man  should  know  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  weakness  of  other  men.  Suppose  a  man  thinks  that 
he  is  unusually  liable  to  temptation.  He  may  be  in  error ;  if  he  is, 
it  is  a  useful  error.  He  takes  special  care  because  he  thinks  himself 
specially  weak;  which  of  us,  I  would  ask,  can  take  too  much  care? 
And  above  all  things,  he  should  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the  evidence 
these  cases  show  of  the  weakness  of  many  women,  other  than  those 
whose  profession  is  impurity.  Let  him  think  them  wholly  unapproach- 
able, beyond  and  above  the  reach  of  those  evil  impulses  which  try  his 
own  soul.  He  may  be  in  error.  Who  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not 
a  useful — may  not  be  a  saving  error  ? 

Now,  here  we  have  two  points  which  we  can  fairly  put  before  young 
men,  and  leave  mothers  who  remember  the  days  of  their  youth  to  put 
before  young  women.  I  would  have  clergymen  promote  guilds  for 
young  men,  guilds  for  self-help,  mutual  help,  occupation,  amusement ; 
not  ruling  the  guild  too  much  themselves,  leaving  it  rather  to  go  straight 
when  started  on  a  straight  line,  and  intervening  just  sufficiently  to  test, 
its  direction.  For  it  is  important  that  young  men  should  not  be  required 
to  make  any  profession  of  feeling  what  is  called  religious  as  an  entrance 
to  a  society  of  this  general  kind.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  would  leave 
purity  to  itself  in  my  guild,  with  this  stipulation  : — You  will  lay  dowi^  a 
book  or  a  newspaper  when  it  seems  to  be  unfit  for  your  sister's  reading ; 
and  I  would  add — don't  tell  anyone  what  you  have  promised. 

Thirdly,  we  must  encourage  the  intellectual  side  of  young  men.  I 
should  waste  your  time  if  I  dwelt  on  this.  Let  me  give  you  one  anecdote. 
Some  years  ago  we  sent  a  lecturer  to  reside  in  a  large  town  and  give 
systematic  courses  of  lectures,  carrying  men  and  women  steadily  through 
subjects  calculated  to  attract  and  develop  their  intellect.  The  chief  book- 
seller of  the  town  reported  after  a  time  that  he  felt  a  very  decided  change. 
The  whole  character  of  the  books  asked  for  by  his  customers  had  become 
different,  it  had  become  solid.  He  added,  I  believe,  that  there  was  a 
larger  profit  on  solid  books  than  on  yellow-backed  novels.  In  attempting 
to  trace  the  possible  good  results  of  even  one  such  step  as  this,  it  is 
more  easy  to  lose  yourself  in  the  many  mazes  than  to  exhaust  one  single 
thread. 

And  you  must  not  only  educate,  you  must  interest  and  amuse.  I 
should  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this  question  of  amusement,  urging 
you  not  to  be  over  fastidious,  but  I  must  content  myself  with  remarking 
how  vastly  more  there  is  to  interest  and  amuse  the  young  now  than 
there  was  forty  years  ago.  You  complain,  perhaps,  that  athletics  are 
carried  too  far  at  school  and  at  the  universities.  I  have  made  that 
complaint  myself.  But  even  in  its  excess  it  is  as  light  to  darkness  com- 
pared with  what  used  to  be,  when  the  occupation  of  a  large  number  of 
boys  at  school,  and  at  good  schools  too,  was  to  sit  under  a  hedge,  trying 
to  smoke  bad  tobacco,  probably  engaged  in  or  recounting  some  cruelty 
or  some  indecency.  I  speak  of  what  I  know.  And  at  the  universities 
my  complaint  against  an  excess  of  athletics  is  chiefly  that  it  sometimes 
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spoils  an  intellectual  career.  As  a  physical  counterbalance  to  vicious 
propensities,  as  a  means  by  which  young  men  are  brought  from  their 
own  point  of  view  to  take  physical  care  of  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  mention  on  the  same  page  as  that 
outburst  of  athleticism  which  this  generation  has  seen. 

I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  men.  But  I  feel  that  if  the  standard  of 
social  purity  is  to  be  raised,  our  main  reliance  must  be  on  the  women  of 
England.  And  I  must  express  a  somewhat  confident  belief  that  this 
generation  has  seen  the  greatest  step  towards  securing  their  assistance 
which  the  history  of  this  nation  can  shew.  Many  years  ago,  when  my 
thoughts  were  naturally  turned  in  the  direction  of  young  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex,  I  was  struck  by  the  frequency  of  the  complaint  among 
them,  that  when  once  school  was  left,  or  the  governess  was  finished  with, 
there  was  no  incentive  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  acquired,  no  stimulus 
towards  higher  intellectual  endeavour.  And  it  happened  that  I  heard 
of  some  very  sad  cases,  where  women  born  to  better  things  had,  from 
sheer  want  of  something  real  in  which  to  occupy  themselves,  been  led 
into  reckless  frivolities,  into  temptations,  into  ruin.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  was  being  done  for  those  natures, 
capable  of  so  much  good,  capable  of  so  much  evil,  which  have  yearn- 
ings after  some  strong  and  vigorous  occupation  for  the  mind  and  the 
intellect.  And  so  I  rejoiced  when  a  seeming  accident  put  it  into  my 
power — indeed  made  it  part  of  the  business  of  my  life — ^to  do  some 
little  to  help  on  the  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Young  men  will 
fall  into  a  very  different  attitude  towards  women  in  general,  if  they 
find  that  the  women  with  whom  they  associate  in  their  own  sphere,  have 
other  things  to  think  of  at  times  than  young  men  and  their  wishes  and 
their  ways,  and  expect  young  men  to  be  able  to  talk  at  times  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  amusement  But  I  must  say  with  regret  that 
highly  educated  young  women  too  often  neutralise  this  good,  by  a 
determined  and  successful  endeavour  to  render  their  personal  appear- 
ance unattractive.  Husbands  will  be  less  likely  to  seek  companionship 
abroad,  if  they  find  an  intellectual  companionship  at  home.  You  know 
the  saying  of  what  a  wife  is  to  a  husband  in  the  three  periods  of  his  life — 
in  youth,  in  middle  life,  in  old  age.  I  trust  that  this  generation  is  adding 
to  the  wife's  functions  yet  another,  one  limited  not  to  youth,  nor  to  middle 
life,  nor  to  old  age,  the  function  of  providing  the  pure  and  delightful  com- 
panionship of  a  highly  trained  and  cultivated  woman's  intellect. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  my  programme.  Protect  men  from  open 
physical  temptation  of  the  body.  Protect  them  from  that  temptation 
which  comes  through  the  mind.  Encourage  the  intellectual  side  of  man 
as  a  balance  to  the  physical  and  emotional  sides.  And  keep  the  whole 
man  active,  interested,  healthily  amused.  Do  this,  and  leave  with 
cheerful  hope  the  prospects  of  social  purity  to  the  healthy  nature  of 
men  and  women,  and  to  the  guidance  of  a  good  God. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rer.  Henry  Arnott,  F.R.C.S.,  Vicar  of  Bussage,  Stroud. 

I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  respond  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chair  for  some  member  of 
the  medical  profession  to  address  the  meeting.  Before  being  called  to  Holy  OnJeis 
I  had  for  many  years  been  a  surgeon  and  a  teacher  at  more  than  one  of  the  leading 
London  Hospitals,  and  my  experience  in  both  professions  leads  me  to  regard  this 
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great  question  of  Social  Purity  in  two  distinct  aspects — Medical  and  Religious. 
Distinct  aspects,  but  not  to  be  divorced  if  we  would  successfully  grapple  wltti  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject.     I  am  not  sure  that  much  can  be  done  with  either  alone, 
certainly  not  with  the  first.     Physiology,  like  Sociology,  will  give  a  man  excellent 
reasons  for  keeping  pure,  but  neither  alone  will  make  or  keep  him  so.     For  we  must 
not  under-estimate  the  enormous  strength  of  temptation,  nor  the  extremely  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  evil  in  the  young  of  both  sexes.     The  way  in  which  a  real 
knowledge  of  physiology  may  aid  us  would  be  in  correcting  the  too  prevalent  and 
popular  notion  that  indulgence  was  essential  to  the  proper  preservation  of  health. 
Dealing  with  this  view  of  the  subject  from  a  medical  aspect,  I  can  only  say  how 
absolutely  erroneous  it  is — ^how,  if  true  at  all,  it  must  be  true  of  both  sexes.     [The 
speaker  fortified  his  position  by  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Professor  Humphry, . 
of  Cambridge,  which  was  exactly  to  the  point,  and  inculcated  views  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  young  of  both  sexes  at  the  present  day,  when  marriage  being 
often  so  unhappily  but  unavoidably  delayed,  impatient  and  unlawful  anticipation  of 
its  duties  leads  to  such  terrible  evil  on  all  sides.    Mr.  Arnottt,  in  reference  to  another 
matter,  whose  discussion  is  clearly  more  fit  for  a  meeting  of  men  only  than  for  the 
pages  of  a  published  report,  earnestly  protested  against  an  exaggeration  of  expression 
which,  like  similar  unconscious  exaggerations  used  by  some  total  abstinence  orators, 
was  apt  to  become  simple  misrepresentation,  and  in  more  than  one  way  lead  to  much 
misery,  and  even  some  dire  forms  of  hypochondriasis.]     But   (said  the  speaker  in 
conclusion)    I  would    most    earnestly  express  my  conviction  that,   if   we  are  to 
fight  successfully  against  this  most  deadly  foe,  it  must  be  with  weapons  far  more 
finely  tempered,  and  with  convictions  far  more  deeply  rooted,  than  any  with  which 
medicine  or  physiology  can  supply  us.     It  is  in  the  faith  in  the  higher  life  bestowed 
in  Baptism,  strengthened  in  Confirmation,  and  fanned  into  fresh  flame  with  each 
Communion,  that  we  must  seek  for  our  real  remedy.     We  must  teach  our  young  that 
their  bodies  are  in  very  truth  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — bring  them  on  to  Con- 
firmation and  Holy  Communion  as  early  as  we  are  permitted  to  do  so — teach  with 
unfaltering  voice  old  Bible  truths  as  to  fasting  and  self-discipline — and,  above  all, 
never  shrink  from  urging  the  judicious  use  of  confession  in  cases  where  it  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  because  in  our  practical  ignorance  of  its  working,  we  are  apt  to  dwell 
unnecessarily  upon  its  possible  evils.     I  speak  of  that  which  I  know.     I  have  heard 
a  great  many  confessions,  both  before  and  after  entering  the  priesthood — confessions 
of  »»«penitent  sinners,  for  the  most  part,  before — of  penitent  sinners  after  ;  and  I 
know  so  much  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  a  judicious  use  of  this  means  of 
Grace  in  fighting  against  these  sins,  that  1  should  not  be  faithful  if  I  shrank  from 
thus  publicly  urging  on  my  brethren  their  duty  in  this  matter.     Finally,  then,  let  us 
teach  the  young,  who  look  to  us  for  help  in  these  dangers,  to  keep  themselves  pure, 
not  alone  for  selfish  reasons,  to  keep  health  and  the  power  of  rearing  healthy  off- 
springs, not  because — in  the  language  of  the  day — we  know  that  nature  never  permits 
her  laws  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  nor  even  from  a  manly  chivalrous  feeling 
towards  the  weaker  sex,  but,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  let  us  plead  for  purity  from  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  body  when  sacramentally  united  to 
Christ  as  one  great  and  precious  personal  consequence  of  the  Incarnation.    In  a  word, 
we  can  only  hope  to  rise  above  the  depraved  and  degraded  forms  of  love  by  develop- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  love  of  God,  "  Who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  nu  \ " 


John  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Redhill 

Reformatory,  Surrey. 

I  WOULD  not  obtrude  myself  upon  this  meeting,  but  that  from  my  special  experience 
and  observations,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  accentuate  the  great  importance  of  this 
discussion.  For  nearly  twenty-three  years  I  have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
lowest  class  of  lads  and  boys,  in  my  position  as  Secretary  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
English  Reformatory  School.  Our  average  number  at  Redhill  is  about  300,  varying 
in  age  from  ten  or  twelve  up  to  twenty  and  twenty-one,  all  juvenile  criminals,  most  of 
them  very  precocious  indeed.  It  has  been  part  of  my  duty  to  enquire  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  considerably  over  2,000  of  these  lads  who  have  passed  through  my  hands 
into  our  school ;  and  while  there,  I  have  constant  opportunities  of  observing  their 
character  and  conduct.     These  lads  have  been  furnished  from  a  large  area,  about  one- 
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between  impurity  and  crime,  not  only  before  the  lads  come  to  us,  but  afterwards  also ; 
indeed,  I  may  almost  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  young  fellow  breaks 
down  in  the  work  of  his  reformation  while  under  our  care,  the  primary  cause  is  sure 
to  be  some  form  of  impurity.  These  lads  have  led  lives  of  crime  and  sin,  sometimes 
for  years,  before  they  come  to  us,  and  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  brought  up,  you  would  not  be  surprised  that  they  had 
gone  wrong,  but  you  would  wonder  if  they  had  not  done  so.  Their  home  surroundings 
are  often  of  the  worst  possible  kind,  and  although,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  most 
precocious  young  persons,  it  sometimes  surprises  me  to  find  how  much  liule  fellows  of 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years,  know  about  matters  which  one  would  think  it  almost 
impossible  they  could  know  anything.  Of  course  their  home  circumstances,  and 
still  more  bad  company,  account  for  this.  In  many  cases,  the  precise  relationship  of 
their  parents  to  one  another  is  a  mystery  to  them,  they  don't  know  whether  they  are 
married  or  not,  and  it  is  quite  bewildering  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  relation  of 
so-called  brothers,  half-brothers,  step-parents,  and  the  like,  especially  when  illegitimate 
children  of  their  elder  sisters  come  into  the  calculation.  Many  of  these  boys  know 
from  their  earliest  years  what  it  is  to  live  a  life  of  sin,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
impurity  in  various  forms  is  appalling.  I  am  thankful  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  men 
like  this,  one  may  speak  out  plainly  and  call  things  by  their  names.  (The  speaker 
here  adduced  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  secret  and  other  forms  of  impurity  prevailed, 
especially  in  London  ;  particularly  calling  attention  to  the  lowest  and  most  criminal 
form,  which  he  knew  obtained  increasingly  in  all  classes,  mentioning  that  even  choir 
boys  were  known  to  be  tempted  and  seduced  by  choir  men,  and  that  this  most  fright- 
ful sin  was  systematically  provided  for).  I  cannot  trust  myself,  nor  have  I  the  time, 
to  speak  more  fully  on  this  frightful,  soul-destroying  phase  of  impurity ;  the  things  I 
could  say  would  thrill  you,  as  they  do  me,  down  to  the  very  toes.  Some  of  you  may 
think  the  indulgence  of  this  grosser  form  of  this  sin  is  infreauent  and  occasional  only. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  •  know  for  a  fact  it  is  sadly  otherwise.  Alas  !  that  it  should 
be  so.  I  know  but  little  about  girls,  but  I  know  our  lads,  and  others  like  them,  commit 
sin  with  them  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  you  are  doubtless  all  aware  that 
the  age  at  which  girls  take  up  publicly  immoral  lives  is  yearly  becoming  lower  and 
lower.  What  is  the  cure  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things  ?  A  better  tone  of  society, 
more  attention  to  cleanliness,  improvement  of  the  homes  and  their  arrangements, 
stand  out  as  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  all  these  without  a  potent 
moral  influence  will  be  ineffectual.  Some  of  you  may  be  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and 
if  so,  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  workhouse  boys  are  the  least  hopeful  of  any 
lads  with  whom  we  deal.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  these  pauper  lads  go  wrong, 
they  are  almost  hopelessly  bad,  being  very  often  a  morally  invertebrate  species  of  juve- 
niles, showing  that  though  personal  cleanliness  may  be  taught  and  practised,  and  has 
much  to  do  with  character ;  still,  even  in  well-regulated  workhouses  children  meet 
with  impure  persons,  and  unfortuately  their  moral  training  is  too  often  unequal  to  the 
occasion.  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  Who  fall  into 
wicked  ways,  go  wrong  in  pleasure-taking,  and  very  much  from  mistaken  notions  of 
pleasure.  VVe  ouQht,  then,  to  furnish  counter-attractions  and  ocaipations — **  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum."  It  is  a  noble  work  to  provide  wholesome  pleasure  for  the  working 
and  lower  classes.  Then  we  must  minimise  the  curse  of  drink,  for  drink  is  very  often 
really  at  the  bottom  of  this  question  of  impurity,  and  plays  a  sad  part  in  the  history  of 
the  mllen.  I  would  urge  upon  the  clergy  and  others  to  try  and  promote  an  improve- 
ment by  inculcating  more  respect  for  females,  and  especially  a  truer,  higher,  holier  idea 
of  what  marriage  really  means.  (The  speaker  instanced  how  even  in  educated  society, 
marriage  and  its  ends  were  spoken  of  and  regarded  from  the  lowest  point  of  view). 
We  ought  to  try  and  put  better  ideas  into  people's  minds.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
high  view  of  marriage  taught  by  the  Church  must  be  kept  well  to  the  front,  and  the 
young,  especially,  taupht  never  to  encourage  anything  in  word  or  deed,  which  is  even 
suggestive  of  impropriety.  Is  it  not  a  very  strong  Scriptural  point  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  taught  (as  Dr.  Dollinger  and  others  take  it),  that  physical  marriage  (so  to  speak) 
renders  a  man  incapable  of  Christian  wedlock  with  another  person  afterwards,  for  our 
Lord  makes  fornication  the  only  ground  for  divorce,  just  as  under  the  Jewish  law  mar- 
riage was  dissolved  if  the  husband  found  that  his  wife  had  previously  fallen.  What 
an  awful  responsibility  this  attaches  to  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
insist  on  that  view  of  Christian  marriage  which  the  Church  lays  down  in  the  service  for 
**  Solemnisation  of  Holy  Matrimony,'  learning  at  the  same  time,  from  past  experience, 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  to  rescue  the  fallen  in  impurity,  to  lessen  the  temptations 
thereto,  to  strengthen  the  rising  generation  by  judicious  training,  and  above  all,  to  bring 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Church  to  bear  practically  upon  this  great  question. 


Rev,  R,   W,  Randall.  39I 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Clifton,  Bristol. 

The  subject   we  are  dealing   with   this   morning  is  one  which  concerns  the  very 
life  of  the  Church,  for  impurity  is  like  a  .poison  destroying  the  vitals  of  the  Church. 
All  the  whole  work  of  these  Congresses,  and  all  other  forms  of  Church  work,  are  as 
nothing  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  terrible  curse  of  impurity.     I  remember  last  year 
how  we  felt  this  at  Reading,  and  how  we  realised  the  tremendous  character  of  this 
poison.     I  will  allude  to  some  of  the  things  said  to  us  then,  for  they  are  well  worth 
taking  notice  of  again.     Canon  Butler  told  us  of  some  fearful  things,  and  read  to  us 
the  offer  made  to  a  man  by  'some  woman,  of  two  sisters  for  immoral  purposes.     The 
offer  was  made  in  a  cold  letter  of  business,  putting  a  price  upon  these  two  poor  girls, 
who  were  to  be  sold,  either  separately  or  together.     I  remember  well  in  the  earliest 
mission  that  I  was  ever  eitgaged  in,  I  lost  my  way  in  London,  and  I  asked  the  way  of  a 
little  girl  of  about  twelve.     She  met  me  with  an  invitation  to  sin.     I  was  so  horrified 
at   this,  that  on  arriving  at  the  mission  room  I  told  it  in  the  mission  service  in  the 
church    that  night,  I  spoke  to  the  congregation  in   my  sermon,   and   told   them 
how  terrible  it   was  that  such  a  thing  should  be  possible.     After  the  sermon,  the 
brother  clergyman,  for  whom  I  was  conducting  the  mission,  said,  "  My  dear  friend, 
dou^t  you  know  that  this  thing  happens  every  day  in  London  ?"     I  have  since  heard 
that  girls  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  are  bought  and  sold  in  one  of  our  towns,  and  kept 
in  readiness  for  men's  sin,  and  that  old  men  are  to  be  seen  waiting  and  lurking  about 
the   streets  of  the  town  to  lead  young  lx)ys  astray.     Then  there  is  the  danger  that 
affects  the  boys  in  our  choirs  which  has  been  alluded  to.     A  letter  which  had  been 
written  to  a  chorister  was  put  into  my  hand  a  short  time  ago,  which  painted  vice  in 
the  most  disgusting  language,  with  every  effort  to  present  it  m  its  most  alluring  form. 
For  two  whole  days  I  could  not  get  the  letter  out  of  my  mind  ;  it  was  an  agony  to  be 
haunted  by  it.     I  am  told  that  these  letters  are  lithographed,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  circulated.     I  remember,  during  my  first  week  at  Oxford,  I  heard  conversation 
of  a  character  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before,  and  never  have  heard  since ;  but 
in   my  prayers,  and   even  during   the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  those 
iilthy  images  which  that  conversation  suggested  have  often  been  presented  to  my 
mind.     Only   conceive   what   it   is   to   indulge   in  impure  conversation,  and  so  to 
pollute  the   mind   of  another  who  listens  to  your  words.     I  have  heard  of  a  case 
in    which   a   schoolmaster   asked   a   friend   of  his,  who  had  special  influence  over 
boys,  to  talk  to  them,  and  find  out  whether  habits  of  secret  vice  prevailed  amongst 
them.     After  speaking  to  one  hundred  boys  out  of  a  large  school,  the  schoolmaster's 
friend   said,  "I  am  too  sick  at  heart  to  go  on."    Every  boy  seemed  to  have  been 
guilty.     These  are   things  which  make  our  very  hearts  thrill  as  we  hear  of  them, 
and   which  must  send  us  home  determined  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  few 
young  men  we  may  be  able  to  influence.     I  will  say  one  word  about  the  blessed 
effect  of  a  father's  advice.     I,  too,  like  a  former  speaker,  received  a  father's   letter 
when  I  was  going  up  to  Oxford,  in  which  were  these  words :  "  The  conversation 
and   example   of   too   many  about  you    will   go  to  persuade  you  that  breaches  of 
chastity   are  hardly   sins  ;  that  they  are  indulgencies  all  but  permitted  to  Youth ; 
that  it  is  a  ridiculous  strictness  not  to  partake  of  them.      Believe  it  not,  my  boy ! 
Not  all  the  wit  of  the  scoffers,  not  all  the  sophisms  of  the  Logicans  of  Oxford  can 
set  aside  the  sentence  that  *  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
the    children    of    disobedience.' "  *      But  it  is  not  only  by  plain  speaking    that 
boys    are  kept    pure.     When    I    was    at  school,  from   the  time  that  I  was  eight 
till     I     was     twelve    years    of   age,    I    never    heard    a    word    from    my    master 
on     the     subject    of   impurity,    and    yet    in    that    school    we    shrank    from    any- 
thing  impure   with   a  kind  of  horror.     Our  master  taught  us  somehow  to  shrink 
from  the  thing,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  only  one  breach  of  the  rule  while 
I    was  in  the  school.     In  that  case  the  master  had  the  boy  up  before  us  all,  and 
spoke  of  some  disgraceful  thing  which  had  been  done.     We  never  knew  what  the 
actual  fault  was,  but  we  felt  that  something  wrong  had  been  said  or  done,  and  we 
shrank  from  it.     There  is  an  eloquent  silence  which  sometimes  tells  very  much  more 
than  speech.     In  the  parish  next  to  that  in  which  I  once  worked  there  was  a  wise  and 
earnest  clerg3mian  whom  I  consulted  as  to  the  necessity  of  preacliing  against  impurity. 
He  said,  '*  You  can  often  do  more  by  inculcating  purity  than  by  speaking  against 
impurity."     I  often  think  of  that  marvellous  preface  to  the  first  volume  of    Dr. 
Pusey's  Sermons,  in  which  he  speaks  of  our  being  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 

*  For  the  full  text  of  this  letter  see  appendix  A. 
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members,  of  Christ,  and  then  quotes  these  words  from  Mr.  Keble :  *'  It  seems  a  trifle 
to  all  but  earnest  believers  to  give  way  to  bad  thoughts,  to  take  sinful  liberties 
with  the  eye  or  hand  ;  but  wl^t  says  the  scriptures  ?  Your  eyes  and  hands  are 
members  of  Christ.  Shall  I  take  Christ's  eyes  and  hands  (Oh  !  horrible  !}  and 
make  an  unclean  use  of  it  ? "  Read  these  words,  and  then  go  on  and  read  that 
marvellous  sermon  on  the  love  of  Jesus  the  remedy  for  sins  ol  the  flesh.  I  could  not 
but  think  as  I  was  saying  my  daily  office  to-day  how  strangely  the  Collect  was  a 
suitable  prayer  for  our  meeting  tliis  morning.  The  Collect  is  :  "  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
Thee,  let  Thy  continual  pity  cleanse  and  defend  Thy  Church ;  and  because  it  cannot 
continue  in  safety  without  Thy  succour  preserve  it  evermore  by  Thy  help  and  good- 
ness." We  can  only  hope  to  be  pure  by  living  in  real  communion  with  God,  such  real 
communion  as  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  touches  the  spirit  of  God  ;  looking  to 
the  Cross  for  pardon  and  seeking  for  the  Grace  of  Christ.  So,  alone,  can  we  be  safe 
from  impurity  ;  so  alone  shall  we  be  kept  pure,  for  hope  is  the  one  great  power  which 
leads  to  victory  over  the  subtle  sin.  Dear  Bishop  Wilberforce  used  to  say  that  if 
there  was  one  sin  for  which  confession  is  most  needed  it  is  the  sin  of  impurity,  for 
when  the  power  of  the  Cross  to  cleanse  is  brought  home  to  those  who  have 
fallen,  and  the  bands  of  sin  are  loosed  through  the  absolution  spoken  over 
the  penitent  by  the  authority  of  God,  the  young  ones  who  have  sinned  will 
rise  with  a  new  liberty  of  soul  to  run  the  way  of  God's  commandments. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Salisbury. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Congress,  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  is  the 
intimate  connection  between  Christian  religion  and  Purity,  and  between  Infidelity  and 
Impurity.  If  we  go  back  to  the  Roman  empire,  we  And  that  impurity  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  Pagan  religions ;  and  we  see  from  history  what  Christianity  \ai& 
done  for  men  in  teaching  purity  of  life,  in  words,  thoughts,  and  actions.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  present  day  the  agnostic  philosophers  are  essentially  pure,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  that  alters  the  general  statement  which  history  has  shown  to  be  true. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  gathered  much  from  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity ; 
and,  secondly,  have  arrived  from  science  at  a  Christian  truth,  that  it  is  cfur  duty  to 
raise  our  fellow  man,  and  that  purity  is  an  important  method.  We  all  agree  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  try  and  improve  and  regenerate  the  races  of  men.  If 
there  is  this  intimate  connection  between  purity  and  Christianity,  which  I  maintain 
there  is,  it  stands  to  reason  that  this  revelation  of  the  growth  of  impurity,  which  we 
have  heard  this  morning,  is  a  warning  that  the  Christian  faith  is  losing  hold  of  a  {^reat 
number  amongst  us.  I  could  never  understand  why  our  schools,  as  Christian 
teachers,  should  put  such  books  as  ^'Lempri^re's  Dictionary,"  with  the  histories  of 
the  sins  of  the  heathen  gods  in  the  hands  of  students,  and  thereby  think  that  they 
are  teaching  Christianity.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  mention.  When  I 
was  at  Cambridge,  I  found  that  there  was  more  aggressiveness  of  evil  than  aggressive- 
ness of  good.  That  those  who  were  anxious  to  be  evil  combined  for  vice,  and 
were  much  more  urgent  than  those  who  were  resolved  to  keep  themselves  pure.  I 
believe  the  Purity  Society  will  do  much  by  establishing  guilds  or  brotherhoods  for 
those  who  are  afraid  to  put  themselves  forward  without  such  help.  The  furtherance 
of  guilds  and  brotherhoods  will  be  a  great  help  in  checking  impurity  amongst  young 
men,  and  in  enabling  them  to  help  one  another.  One  word  as  to  the  matter  of  speak- 
ing  to  our  children.  A  letter  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Randall,  which  could  do 
nothing  but  good.  As  a  rule,  in  these  things  we  must  be  very  careful,  and  above  all, 
set  a  good  example.  In  **Tom  Brown's  School-days,"  there  is  the  advice  Tom's 
father  gave  him — "never  do  anything,  my  boy,  of  which  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
let  your  sisters  or  mother  know."  That  is  good  and  sound  advice  for  a  boy ;  but, 
after  all,  the  real  mode  of  checking  this  impurity  amongst  people  of  whatever  rank 
in  life,  is  to  put  before  them  the  high  principles  of  Christianity  ;  to  remind  them  that 
Christ  came  into  the  world  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  the  moral  status  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  expected  of  us,  as  members  of  Christ's  Church,  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teachiiigs  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  is  our  duty  as  members  of 
Christ's  Church,  to  keep  ourselves  pure,  in  order  that  we  may  manifest  to  the  world 
His  purity. 
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The  facts  which  have  been  brought  before  us  to-day,  sufficiently  show  the  necessity 
for  the  Christian  Church  to  put  forth  some  special  efforts  af^ainst  the  vice  of  im- 
purity.    It  is  a  matter  which  is  arousing  the  attention  of  all,  and  especially  of  parents 
who  have  sons  nearing  the  dangerous  age.     I  have  heard  such  a  father  ask,  with 
accents  of  deep  pathos,  as  he  thought  of  the  perils  to  which  his  lad  was  likely  to  be 
exposed,  "  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  my  son  ?  "    In  dealing  with  the  subject,  one 
which  we  would  rather  avoid,  were  it  not  from  a  sense  of  duty  which  enforces  its 
consideration  upon  us,  the  wise  course  will  be  to  ask  what  are  the  predisposing 
causes.     They  are  not  far  to  seek.     Idle  habits,  prompting  youths  to  looic  for  excite- 
ment in  aimless  lounging,  or,  if  reading  be  the  occupation,  in  the  baser  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, rather  than  in  vigorous  exercise  or  wholesome  occupation ;   lack  of  interest  in 
noble  objects  and  healthy  recreation  ;   luxurious  living  ;   curiosity ;  above  all,  loss, 
through  contemptuous  neglect,  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance.     While  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging the  generally  improved  tone  of  the  press,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  section  of  our  current  journals,  as  well  as  a  too  popular  portion  of  dramatic 
entertainments,  which  delights  to  pander  to  the  lowest  passions.     M(s.  Kendal  has 
spoken  out  in  her  late  paper  on  this  topic,  not  at  all  too  strongly.     The  evil  is  intro- 
duced in  the  subtlest  way,    by  suggestion,  by  innuendo ;  *'  risky "  situations  are 
planned,  open  violations  of  morality  made  a  jest  of.     I  would  rather  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  the  outspoken  coarseness  of  the  earlier  English  writers,  Chaucer, 
or  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  than  the  thinly  veiled  incitements  to  immorality  that 
are  to  be  be  found  in  some  modem  poetry,  or  even  in  descriptions  of  new  plays  adapted 
from  the  French,  which  you  stumble  across  in  your  daily  paper.     Burke's  unfortunate, 
though  famous  sentence,  would  be  more  near  the  truth  it  reversed,  that  '*  vice  has  " 
doubled  '*  all  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness."    The  mention  of  the  causes  suggests 
the  remedies — energetic  occupation,  out-door  recreations,  a  manly  indignation  at  the 
incentives  to  vice,  plain  living  and  high  thinking.     Many  of  you  will  remember  Canon 
Kingsley's  wise  sentences,  in  his  little  book,  "  Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore," 
as  he  tells  how  persons  of  varying  temperaments,  the  young  man  of  fierce  passions, 
the  ambitious  man,  craving  for  success  in  life,  the  young  London  beauty,  amid  all  the 
delights  of  flattery,  have  been  able  to  keep  their  hearts  pure  and  their  minds  occupied 
by  intelligent  interest  in  some  innocent  and  absorbing  pursuit.     There  are  noble- 
minded  friends,  who  are  forming  branches  of  our  great  Purity  Societies,  as  the  White 
Cross  Army,  the  St.  George's  Association,  and  the  like.     Worked  with  prudence, 
these  may  do  great  good  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving.     But  it  is  a  matter 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  do  harm — to  suggest  evil  without  intending  it.     It  must  be  by 
fervent  prayer  that  the  tempter  is  kept  at  a  distance ;  and  in  the  helping  our  tempted 
brethren,  the  support  must  mainly  be  given  in  indirect  vrays,  by  substituting  whole- 
some, energetic  employments  for  the  pitiable  helplessness  that  seeks  refuge  from  its 
ennui  in  company  or  stories,  whose  only  thought  is  in  some  form  of  uncleanness. 
For  the  question,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  poorer  classes,  two  great  solutions  are  need- 
ful, for  each  of  which  external  help  must  be  obtained.     One  is,  the  provision  of  better 
homes,  with    proper  bed-room  accommodation,    without   which  purity  of  act  and 
thought  cannot  be  expected.     This  many  of  our  owners  of  property  have  endeavoured 
to  provide  ;  but  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  before  the  cottage-homes  of  Eng- 
land can  be  all  we  want  to  see  them.     The  other  is  the  persuading  of  the  young  agri- 
cultural labourer  to  take  an  interest  in  athletic  sports.    Dr.  Jessopp,  in  his  interesting 
piper,  entitled  "Clouds  on  Arcady,"  which  appeared  in  one  of  our  monthlies  not 
long  ago,  has  described  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  any  such  amusement  as  a 
cricket  club  is  kept  up  in  his  agricultural  district    According  to  him,  it  seemed  to 
depend  on,  and  its  existence  to  be  limited  by,  the  active  interest  of  the  curate.     If 
this  be  so,  it  op>ens  a  door  for  our  younger  clerey  in  country  parishes.     I  know  many 
cases  in  which  the  young  University  man,  entering  on  his  spiritual  duties  in  a  scattered 
hamlet,  finds  the  influence  of  his  powers  on  the  river  or  the  cricket  field,  no  slight 
help  to  the  higher  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.     It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very 
unimportant  part  of  his  duties ;  but  to  lift  up  the  peasantry,  to  turn  their  thoughts  into 
a  fresh  channel,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  lewd  thoughts  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  vacant  minds,  is  a  Christian  duty  that  every  clergyman  may  be  glad  to 
undertake,  and  find  it  no  mean  auxiliary  to  that  purity  which  he  desires  to  see  in  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  people  under  his  charge. 
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I  SHOULD  say  I  think  that  if  you  want  your  sons  to  be  moral  treat  them  not  as  per* 
manently  inferior  because   they    are    children,   but    as   those   who   will    be  men. 
Encourage  any  inspirations  in  them  which  are  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  as  a 
means  to  keep  them  occupied  and  interested,  get  them  to  take  a  line  of  their  own. 
An  absolute  silence  on  the  plain  facts  of  our  existence  is  to  be  deprecated.     I  look 
for  one  cure  of  the  present  evil  in  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question  scientifically. 
How  human  beings  come  into  existence  young  people  know  only  first  from  guess  and 
talk  associated  with  impropriety.     The  wish  for  necessary  knowledge  is  legitimate, 
and  wrong  acts  as  well  as  talk  are  ofien  only  a  protest  in  its  favour.     Naturalia  non 
tnrpia  we  have  heard,  and  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.     Evil,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  nece^ry  knowledge,  and  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  those  who 
wantonly  impart  it.     It  is  time  to  put  a  check  on  those  who  seek  to  make  capital  in 
any  way  out  of  natural  conditions,  ignorance,  and  reticence.    There  can  be  no  alliance 
with  quackery  and  obscenity.     It  might  be  thought][a  clever  stroke  to  confuse  offences 
which,  are  natural,  but  against  principle,  with  offences  against  nature,  but  at  best  it 
would  be  a  shallow  dodginess,  which  by  driving  some  into  a  generous  form  of  vice 
which  has  elements  of  true  companionship,  might  lead  to  grave  social  evils,  and 
logically  would  depreciate  the  natural  and  lawful.     In  short,  it  is  easy  in  these  days 
for  men  to  be  openly  vicious.    Don't  let  them  be  driven  into  it.  On  the  general  question, 
Do  we  believe  there  is  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  relation  of  me  sexes  ?    Does 
not  the  Old  Testament  put  everything  before  us  in  a  very  realistic  way?  Sin  and  folly  are 
synonymous,  and  irregularity  is  folly.     In  the  New  Testament  we  read  that  He  who 
made  us  from  the  beginning  made  us  male  and  female.      On  this  ground  Christ 
enforces  the  principle  against  irregularity.     All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  docs 
not  go  against  utility.     It  was  the  disciples  who  said,  then  it  is  better  not  to  many. 

He  replied,  all  men  cannot  receive  this  saying  Ei<Tl  yop  k\)VOV\oi  using  a  word 
which  expressed  a  mutilated  condition  in  human  beings.  The  Christian  religion 
began  at  a  time  of  unbridled  license,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  time  tended  to  asceticism 
in  reaction.  The  early  Church  was  affected  by  that  of  the  Gnostics.  They  branched 
into  two  sects,  both  of  which  held  all  things  material  to  be  thoroughly  bad.  The  one 
were  ascetic,  the  other  were  inclined  for  license.  Morality  must  mean  thorough- 
ness, determination  to  over-rule  merely  trivial  fancies  or  indulgences  which  cannot  be 
openly  avowed  with  any  consistency  in  life  generally.  Other  schemes  of  life  might 
be  made  consistent  with  possibility,  the  danger  is  that  of  rendering  life  generally 
ridiculous  or  at  least  lowermg  its  tone,  the  very  danger,  as  we  have  seen,  into  which 
we  are  being  driven  full  speed.  The  remark  of  a  German  writer  quoted  by  Darwin, 
is  worth  quoting  again,  on  the  serious  importance  of  every  love-tale,  whether  tragic  or 
comic.  In  the  tales  just  now  which  are  truest  to  life,  we  find,  I  think,  less  of  the 
flesh  and  more  of  sentiment  and  vanity,  the  desire,  for  instance,  to  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  some  heroine.  Though  sentiment  and  vanity  may  be  very  troublesome 
things,  they  are  different  from  uncleanness. 

The  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HowsoN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 

It  is  a  very  simple  reason  that  has  induced  me  to  address  this  meeting.  I  do  so  in 
order  that  I  may  stand  on  the  same  moral  platform  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Thring.  I 
am  sure  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  although  many  years  have  passed  since  I 
last  met  him.  I  wish  to  stand  side  by  side  with  him  in  regard  to  three  statements  thftt 
he  has  made.  I  say  with  him,  that  if  anyone  presumes  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  young  man  to  remain  pure,  he  says  what  is  false ;  I  know  it  to  be  false  ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  falsehoods  that  ever  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Father  of  Lies. 
The  second  thing  is  one  which  is  known  to  me— that  a  permanent  blessing  for  life  is 
likely  to  follow  what  may  be  said  by  a  father  to  a  son  at  a  critical  time  of  youth.  I 
know  by  some  experience  the  blessing  that  may  come  from  such  a  word  at  such  a  time. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Browne  as  to  the  harm  which  may  be  done  by  speaking  too  much 
and  too  often  on  this  subject.  But  with  regard  to  communications  of  this  kind,  the 
word  of  a  father  is  different  from  the  word  of  any  one  else  ;  and  in  this  is  its  safety. 
The  third  thing  relates  to  the  useful  words  which,  under  the  Divine  guidance,  clergy- 
men may  say  in  preparing  boys  for  confirmation.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  once  for 
all.  The  clergyman  and  the  boy  are  then  face  to  face.  One  thmg  more  may  he 
added,  namely  this,  the  blessing  of  a  pure  youth  is  spread  over  all  the  subsequent  life. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  worst  plague-spots  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  matter,  is  the 
reading  of  bad  novels  by  young  women  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.     I  hope  parents 
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will  become  more  vigilant  in  this  matter  than  they  have  been«  In  associating  myself 
with  Mr.  Thring,  let  me  say  that  he  and  I — though  I  do  not  compare  myself  with  him 
— have  for  many  years  had  the  same  kind  of  experience.  I  say  that  clergymen  who 
have  worked  as  schoolmasters  for  years  are  men  who  have  a  right  to  be  listened  to.  I 
hope  that  which  has  been  said  here  this  morning  may  be  spread  far  and  wide.  One 
more  word  I  will  add,  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  Question.  Speaking  to  young 
men  I  would  say — Is  it  not  worth  your  while  to  be  continent,  ana  to  exercise  self- 
restraint,  and  to  live  as  you  can  live  by  the  Grace  of  God  under  the  Law  of  God  ?  Is 
it  not  worth  your  while  so  to  live  that  when  you  are  growing  old  you  may  stand  up 
boldly,  and  without  faltering,  to  preach  the  blessedness  of  the  most  beautiful  beatitude, 
**  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 


CONGRESS    HALL, 
Thursday    Afternoon,    October    2nd. 


The   Right   Rev.    the    PRESIDENT   in    the    Chair. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    SIDE   OF    ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION, 
(i)  Church  Schools.         (2)  Board  Schools. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  J.  NUNN,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  Member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board. 

Whatever  secular  benefits  may  have  resulted  from  the  Education  Act 
of  1870,  it  is  certain  that  it  effected  the  Disestablishment  of  Religion  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 
no  longer  take  any  notice  of  the  religious  teaching  given  in  the  schools. 
Purely  secular  schools  are  eligible  to  receive  grants.  The  indentures  of 
pupil  teachers  are  f  xpressly  limited  to  week-day  work  and  secular  sub- 
jects. The  two  hours'  instruction  at  each  school  meeting  is  required  as 
before ;  but  no  religious  observances  or  instruction  may  find  place  in 
them.  All  such  religious  teaching  must  be  given  before  or  after  the 
Government  time.  All  Government  regulations  concerning  religion  are 
of  a  negative  kind.  Religion  is  on  sufferance.  The  one  thing  needful 
formerly,  is  now  the  one  thing  not  needful. 

But,  besides  making  these  regulations  for  schools  in  general,  the  Act 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  schools,  /.  e.  Board  schools,  which  were  placed 
under  a  further  restriction.  No  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of 
any  particular  denomination  may  be  found  in  them.  They  may  be 
wholly  secular,  but  they  must  use  no  formulary.  *'  Religion,  or  no  reli- 
gion ;  Bible,  or  no  Bible ;  prayer,  or  no  prayer  ; — settle  these  questions 
amongst  yourselves.  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters."  So  the  State 
seems  to  say  to  the  ratepayers.  "  I  will  only  do  this  for  peace  sake.  I 
will  remove  catechisms  and  formularies  out  of  your  reach." 

This  Gallio-like  position  no  doubt  appears  to  many  the  climax  of 
statesmanship,  and  the  proper  attitude  of  a  Christian  Government. 
Upon  this  question  we  cannot  now  enter;  but  it  must,  I  fear,  be 
accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
bring  back  the  shadow  of  the  degrees  upon  the  sun-dial  of  England, 
"  by  which  degrees  it  is  gone  down." 
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But,  besides  the  negations  of  the  Education  Act,  religion  has  another 
difficulty  to  encounter  in  our  schools.  The  Education  Code  confronts 
us.    It  is  wholly  secular  in  its  aim,  and  its  demands  are  imperious. 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  "  over  pressure ; "  most  of  us  have  felt  it 
More  and  more  exacting  become  the  conditions  upon  which  the  means 
of  existence  may  be  earned.  Instead  of  being  the  means  of  conveying 
the  fertilising  streams  of  Government  aid  to  barren  and  dry  places,  the 
Code's  more  recent  developments  give  increased  aid  to  where  it  is  least 
'  needed.  Poor  country  schools  suffer  from  lack  of  means.  Poor  town 
schools  have  to  compete  with  Board  schools,  backed  by  the  bottomless 
purse  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  result  is  an  ever-increasing  strain  and  anxiety.  In  the  struggle 
for  the  means  of  existence,  to  be  won  only  by  secular  proficiency,  reli- 
gion is  in  danger  of  being  thrust  aside.  The  Diocesan  Inspectors' 
Reports  contain  continual  references  to  this  tendency.  The  same  danger 
is  felt  also  in  Board  schools  where  religion  is  taught.  For  though  they  have 
not  to  struggle  for  existence,  they  contend  mightily  for  percentages. 

Such  are  some  of  the  contrary  winds  against  which  religion  in  elemen- 
tary schools  has  at  present  to  strive.  You  are  aware  what  has  been  done 
in  many  ways  to  strengthen  the  voluntary  Church  schools.  Diocesan 
inspection  has,  I  believe,  been  universally  offered,  and  almost  universally 
accepted.  Prizes  and  other  inducements  to  reward  proficiency  have 
been  held  out. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  will  tell  us  that  things  are  going 
on  very  well.  **  Never,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  new  system,  "  was 
religion  better  taught  in  your  schools.  Never  were  the  Sunday  schools 
of  5ie  country  better  attended."  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  doubt  it  If 
religion  is  better  taught  in  Church  schools,  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced Church  inspectors  question  the  assertion,  the  improvement 
does  not  spring  from  the  Education  Acts  or  Codes,  but  from  the  spirit 
and  energy  with  which  the  difficulties  which  these  have  raised  up  have 
been  met.  As  for  Sunday  schools,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  recognised  fact 
that  the  Sunday  morning  attendance  is  diminishing.  And  there  is 
another  fact  which,  as  Churchmen,  we  must  face.  There  are  some  town 
parishes  which  are  now  being  left  without  any  Sunday  school  buildings, 
or  with  such  as  are  utterly  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  parish. 
The  people  will  not  readily  be  persuaded  to  build  a  second  set  of 
schools,  after  the  compulsory  erection  of  Board  schools. 

But  whatever  be  the  actual  facts,  it  is  certain  that  hereafter  religion 
will  have  great  difficulty  to  maintain  its  place  in  our  schools.  There  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  secularisation  in  education  to  be  resisted.  And 
what  forces  have  we  at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose?  What  have  we  to 
say  of  the  religious  side  of  education  in  Church  schools  and  in  Board 
schools  ? 

Now,  of  Church  schools  we  have  a  fair  knowledge.  The  Diocesan 
inspectors'  reports  furnish  together  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  schools  in  religious  matters. 

But  what  of  Board  schools?  Who  shall  tell  us  what  results  arc 
secured  in  them  ?  We  are  left  almost  altogether  in  the  dark,  unless 
some  mdividual  member  of  a  School  Board  comes  forward  to  expose 
their  defects  or  to  speak  their  praises.  We  are  compelled  to  look  at  the 
conditions  under  which  religious  education  has  to  be  carried  on  in  Board 
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schools,  and  by  the  light  of  experience  to  see  whether  those  conditions 
are  favourable  or  not  to  the  best  interests  of  religion. 

Many  persons,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  in- 
dulged large  hopes  as  to  the  possibilities  of  School  Boards  in  this 
matter.    Some  sanguine  persons  indulge  such  hopes  still. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Act  of  1870  gave  School  Boards  large 
liberty,  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  creeds  and  formularies.  Not  a 
few  seemed  to  think  that  very  defmite  religious  teaching  might  be  given 
in  Board  schools,  and  that,  after  all,  the  old  National  school  and  the  new 
Board  school  need  not  differ  so  much  from  one  another.  But  there  are 
inherent  weaknesses  in  the  School  Board  system  which  tend  altogether 
to  destroy  these  favourable  expectations. 

X.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  individual  responsibility  in  the  matter 
on  School  Boards.  In  Church  schools  the  clergyman  is  made  responsible 
for  the  religious  teaching,  which  is  placed  under  his  direction.  The 
duty  is  laid  upon  him  personally,  or  by  delegation,  to  see  that  the 
children  are  "  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
The  trust  deed  of  the  school  does  but  remind  him  of  the  earlier  and 
more  solemn  trust  confided  to  him  by  the  Divine  Master — "  Feed  My 
lambs."  In  School  Board  schools  there  is  none  of  this  individual  re- 
sponsibility. There  may  be  no  clergyman  on  the  Board  at  alL  Many 
persons  think  that  School  Boards  are  best  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  special  duty  enjoined  upon  the  clergyman,  nor 
upon  any  religious  layman,  in  this  matter.  If  it  is  a  country  School  Board, 
he  cannot  give  a  lesson  in  the  school,  without  invitation  by  the  Board. 
The  divided  responsibility  is  apt  to  cause  the  subject  to  be  neglected. 

2,  But  there  is  a  second  source  of  weakness  in  the  School  Board 
system.  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  is 
a  matter  open  to  debate ;  and  the  debate  may  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
opened. Matters  open  to  debate  are  not  unlikely  to  be  regarded  as 
hindrances  to  progress,  and  as  such  to  be  treated  as  things  about  which 
the  less  said  the  better. 

The  results  of  the  decisions  of  School  Boards  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
disappointing.  I  take  some  facts  from  the  supplemental  Government 
returns  on  Religious  Education  in  Board  Schools,  1875.  Some  few 
Boards  have  excluded  religious  teaching  and  observances  altogether.  A 
larger  number  content  themselves  with  Bible  reading,  without  note  or 
comment ;  forgetful,  apparently  of  the  scriptural  precedent,  "  They  read 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
them  to  understand  the  reading."  One  Board  expressly  provides  an 
answer,  in  case  a  thoughtful  child  should  say  to  the  teacher,  "  What 
meaneth  this  ? "  He  is  kindly  and  clearly  to  explain  to  the  youthful 
inquirers  "  that  they  should  ask  for  answers  from  their  parents  or  Sunday 
school  teachers,  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  answer  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  thought  right." 

Some  Boards  permit  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  a  hymn,  with  or 
without  Bible  reading.  One  Board  ventures  to  prescribe  one  of  Moody 
and  Sanke/s  hymns. 

The  times  of  teaching  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

What  is  most  remarkable,  is  that  so  many  Boards  fail  to  accord  to  the 
teacher  the  full  liberty  that  the  Act  allows.    The  Act  proscribes  formu- 
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lories,  but  makes  no  stipulation  as  to  the  oral  teaching.  The  House  of 
Commons  emphatically  refused  to  adopt  Mr.  Jacob  Bright*s  proposed 
rule,  "that  the  teaching  shall  not  be  used? or  directed  in  favour  of  or 
against  the  distinctive  tenets  of  any  religious  denomination." 

Lord  Selborne,  then  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  strongly  denounced  it  as 
likely  to  fetter  the  teacher  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

"  If  a  man  wished  to  teach  religion  he  must  speak  of  it  and  teacli 
it  as  he  himself  had  received  it,  and  as  he  himself  believed  it  He 
could  not  teach  it  in  fetters,  or  in  a  straight  waistcoat.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  speak  like  an  honest  man  of  the  truths  that  he  believed.** 

But  what  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  do  School  Boards  have 
done.  Again  and  again  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bright's  resolution  enforced 
in  warnings  against  "  sectarian  comments,*'  "  denominational  explana- 
tions ;  '*  again  and  again  are  the  teachers  cautioned  against  any  teaching 
which  may  "  attach  the  children  to  any  particular  denomination." 

The  fetters  which  the  House  of  Commons  declined  to  forge,  are 
rivetted  on  the  teachers  by  the  bye-laws  of  School  Boards. 

Some  Boards  are  so  bent  on  imitating  the  strict  neutrality  of  the 
Government  that  they  decline  altogether  to  touch  religious  teaching ; 
but  accord  some  liberty  to  others. 

One  notable  case  should  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  in  Cumberland.  The 
regulation  runs  thus : — "  The  Board  confine  themselves  to  secular 
instruction ;  but  the  minister  and  churchwardens  give  religious  instruction 
daily  in  the  school  transferred  to  the  Board." 

This  is  unique.  The  regulation  is  somewhat  old,  I  know  not  whether 
of  the  practice  it  can  be  said,  "  There  it  is  unto  this  day." 

But  the  most  promising  of  all  the  School  Boards,  doubtless,  are  those 
where  the  vicar  is  requested  to  take  charge  of  or  some  part  in  the  religious 
instruction.  I  counted  but  some  1 1  of  these  cases  in  about  217.  Some- 
times the  instruction  is  placed  entirely  in  the  clergyman's  hands,  he  has 
to  provide  for  it,  the  Board  taking  no  responsibility.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  go  into  the  school  as  we  all  do,  to  visit  and  take  only  a  share 
of  the  work.  This  is  apparently  the  nearest  approach  to  that  happy 
state  of  things  that  some  dream  of,  when  the  clergyman  shall  be  freed 
from  all  risk  and  trouble,  but  shall  enjoy  all  the  spiritual  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  a  school.  But  mark  well !  These  cases  are  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole  \  and  we  learn  by  experience  that  there  are  unseen 
rocks  beneath  this  pleasing  surface. 

3.  But  there  is  a  third  point  of  weakness.  It  is  difficult  to  get  reli^on 
at  all  into  Board  schools.  It  is  more  difficult  to  secure  for  it  that  liberty 
of  expression  which  is  essential  to  achieve  the  best  results.  It  is  difficult 
again  to  make  sure  of  its  maintenance.  How  is  it  to  be  known  what  is 
being  done  in  Board  schools  ? 

Church  schools  are  inspected,  and  your  Lordship  knows  what  is  being 
done  in  them.  But  who  will  inform  you  of  what  is  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  Board  schools  in  your  diocese  ?  The  Act,  I  presume,  by  an 
oversight,  while  it  makes  provision  for  a  day  of  religious  inspection  for 
Voluntary  schools  makes  no  similar  provision  for  Board  schools. 

Most  large  Boards,  probably,  take  the  law  into  their  hands  and  appoint 
a  day.  But  their  inspectors  are  usually,  I  believe,  their  own  officers. 
This  is  unsatisfactory.  An  independent  examination  is  needed.  But 
what  of  Country  Board   schools  ?      Some  few  admit  the  diocesan 
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inspector.  Most  would  certainly  decline  his  services.  Will  they  not  be 
tempted  to  say,  "  Ye  are  spies,  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come."  I  fear  they  are  much  neglected.  And  if  the  diocesan  inspectors 
complain  that  the  pressure  of  the  secular  subjects  tends  to  drive  religious 
teaching  into  a  comer  in  Church  schools,  what  may  we  expect  in  those 
Board  schools  where  there  is  no  inspector  at  all. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  there  are  earnest  religious  teachers  who  will 
teach  religion  well  under  almost  any  circumstances. 

But  we  have  to  do  with  the  average  teacher,  and  this  brings  us  to 
consider 

4.  The  fourth  point  of  weakness  in  the  School  Board  System. 
Religious  teaching  can  only  be  fitly  given  by  religious  men.     How 

can  the  choice  of  such  be  assured  in  Board  schools  ? 

At  present  our  training  colleges  are  all  in  religious  hands.  But  many 
teachers  now  go  to  no  training  college. 

In  selecting* a  teacher  for  a  Church  school  the  clergyman  will  feel 
bound  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  man  he  is  to  whom  he  would  entrust 
the  youth  of  his  parish. 

But  who  will  enquire  into  the  religious  qualifications  of  the  School 
Board  candidate? 

Here  again  the  divided  responsibility  comes  in.  Will  not  the  number 
of  passes  obtained,  or  the  report  of  H.M.  Inspector,  be  too  often  regarded 
as  the  sole  passport  to  employment  ? 

You  may  provide  a  full  religious  scheme;  secure  entire  liberty  of 
teaching ;  set  out  your  time-table  with  precision ;  but  what  if  the  right 
man  be  wanting  ? 

5.  Lastly,  in  a  very  large  number  of  School  Boards  no  provision  at  all 
is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 

I  have  not  hesitated  thus  to  set  before  you  the  weak  points  of  the 
School  Board  System.  We  must  feel  that  it  is  altogether  an  insufficient 
barrier  to  withstand  the  advancing  tide  of  secularism  which  is  upon  us. 
It  leave  gaps  entirely  unstopped,  and  may  even  introduce  within  our 
defences  those  who  may  weaken  and  destroy  them.  I  would  even  appeal 
to  every  religious  dissenter  and  bid  him  forget  the  days  when  the 
intolerance  of  some  churchmen  would  have  made  the  day  school  a  place 
for  the  compulsory  inoculation  of  dissenters  with  Church  principles. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  the  children  of  Nonconformists 
take  to  their  Sunday  schools  is  chiefiy  obtained  in  Church  day  schools. 

The  only  means  by  which  a  thorough  scriptural  education  can  be 
secured  to  the  people  of  this  country  is  by  the  maintenance  of  Church 
day  schools.  Are  the  Nonconformists  so  alienated  from  the  Reformed 
and  Protestant  Church  of  their  fathers  as  to  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  a  scriptural  education  to  giving  that  Church  the  advantage  that 
undoubtedly  accrues  to  her  as  the  educator  of  the  people.  Then  alas  ! 
indeed  for  our  unhappy  divisions.  May  we  not  rather  long  and  hope 
for  the  day  when  Judah  shall  no  longer  vex  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim 
no  longer  envy  Judah. 

But  we  are  here  as  churchmen.  If  as  Christians  we  desire  the  con- 
tinuation of  Church  schools  as  the  only  security  for  the  instruction  of 
our  children  in  the  word  of  God,  as  churchmen  we  are  bound  to  maintain 
them  in  order  to  the  full  discharge  of  our  duty  to  the  Church  of  which 
we  are  members.    The  day  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the  parochial 
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organisation.  By  means  of  it  the  pastor  can  exercise  his  office  towards 
the  young  of  the  flock.  It  opens  to  him  the  doors  and  hearts  of  the 
parishioners.  It  is  a  means  of  communication  with  every  home.  The 
children  of  various  religious  denominations  meet  here  on  common  ground, 
and  may  learn  lessons  of  Christian  behaviour  and  charity. 

I  pity,  from  my  heart,  the  position  of  any  clergyman  who  is  sent  to 
work  in  any  parish  in  town  or  country  which  has  been  deprived  of  its 
day  school.    The  Church  in  that  parish  is  a  maimed  institution. 

And  this  is  a  matter  for  our  laity  to  lay  to  heart.  The  clergy  have 
"  to  their  power,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power,"  striven  out  of  their 
means  to  build  and  sustain  their  schools.  In  many  cases  they  are 
hampered  for  want  of  funds,  **  Owe  no  man  anything,"  Professor 
Blunt,  of  Cambridge,  used  to  say,  is  even  a  clearer  command  than 
"  build  a  school." .  The  time  must  come  in  some  places  when  the  Church 
school  has  to  be  abandoned.     But  why  should  this  be  ? 

Do  we  allow  our  minsters  and  cathedrals  to  fall  to  decay  for  want  of 
funds  ?  But  for  what  purpose  is  it  that  we  rebuild  theset  stately  fabrics, 
if  we  allow  the  spiritual  temple  to  lie  waste,  and  cease  to  build  up  our 
people  in  their  most  holy  faith  ? 

Never  was  their  more  wealth  in  the  Church,  never  was  there  more  zeaL 
But  it  wants  direction.  We  want  our  spiritual  rulers  to  say  to  us,  in 
plain  terms.  These  Church  schools  must  be  maintained.  "  If  the  trumpet 
give  an  uncertain  sound  who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle." 
Where  is  the  day  school  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  given  up  to  the 
School  Board  ? 

But  we  want  justice  too  from  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  Act 
of  1870  was  passed  on  the  understanding  that  the  Voluntary  schools 
were  to  be  "  supplemented  and  not  supplanted ; "  that  sufficient  Govern- 
ment aid  should  be  given  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  in  fair 
competition  with  the  Board  schools.  We  want  the  spirit  of  that  promise 
fulfilled.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  our  schools  shall  not  be 
starved  out  in  country  places,  or  undersold  and  out-built  in  towns.  If 
we  are  true  to  ourselves  we  shall  see  that  justice  is  done. 

There  are  not  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  master 
the  intricacies  of  the  Education  Code.  May  we  not  fairly  ask  our 
bishops  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it,  and  in  their  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  plead  for  justice  to  Church  schools. 

To  conclude.  Where  Board  schools  must  of  necessity  be  established, 
let  us  make  them  as  good  and  efficient  instruments  of  religious  education 
as  possible.     There  is  a  field  of  usefulness  here  both  for  laity  and  clergy. 

But  let  us  maintain  our  Church  schools.  Let  us,  I  would  say  to  tlie 
clergy,  use  them  well  and  make  them  all  they  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  help  and  encourage  one  another.  Every  school  surrendered 
weakens  the  position  of  those  who  still  hold  on. 

No  temporary  expedient  of  handing  over  the  secular  instruction  to  the 
Board,  while  the  religious  teaching  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
has  been  found  or  is  likely  to  be  found  successful  in  the  long  run. 

If  we  would  serve  our  generation  well  and  hand  on  to  our  successors 
unimpaired  the  heritage  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  in  the  form  of 
sound  words  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  Articles  of 
the  Church,  which  we  have  received  from  our  forefathers,  we  shall  hold 
fast  our  Church  schools. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  Norton. 

(Read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Phillips.) 

This  country  has  undertaken,  by  the  Act  of  1870,  to  make,  by  pubUc 
aid,  sufficient  provision  of  elementary  education  within  the  reach  of 
every  home ;  and,  as  was  well  added  in  debate,  for  those  children  who 
have  no  home. 

The  first  attempts  to  provide  elementary  schools  for  the  people  were 
mostly  voluntary  efforts  of  the  National,  and  British  and  Foreign, 
Societies.  Good  people  were  shocked  at  the  mass  of  children  growing 
up  without  any  instruction ;  and  to  give  them  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  God,  and  their  relations  with  Him,  was  instinctively  their  first  care. 
Voluntary  means  were,  of  course,  small  compared  with  the  work  under- 
taken, and  religious  instruction  being  the  first  object  in  view,  became 
too  often  the  only  object  attempted.  I  recollect  Lord  John  Russell's 
joke,  that  the  only  geography  taught  was  that  of  the  Holy  Land. 

When  Parliament  took  the  matter  up  the  fault  soon  lay  the  other 
way,  and  mere  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  was  too  much  the 
idea  taken  of  education — the  State  contemplating  social  order,  profitable 
labour,  and  competition  with  foreign  markets,  as  all  the  interest  the 
public  had  in  the  undertaking. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  about  the  time  of 
the  first  Reform  agitation,  1832,  that  led  to  Parliamentary  action  on 
the  subject.    An  instinct  of  self-preservation  stirred  the  country. . 

Whether  the  National  education  which  has  emanated  from  that 
action  has  been  effectual  in  ameliorating  and  elevating  the  moral  con- 
<lition  of  the  nation,  is  a  question  which,  after  fourteen  years*  experience 
of  the  final  legislation,  may  fairly  now  be  asked. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  largest  and  most  liberal-minded  employers 
answer  No  to  this  question.  They  adduce  the  strikes  which  will  not 
submit  to  any  proposals  for  arbitration,  but  insist  on  almost  barbarous 
appeals  to  battle,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  welfare,  and 
alienation  between  employers  and  employed,  as  a  proof  that  our 
national  schools  have  served  to  rather  stuff  the  brain  than  to  discipline 
the  heart.  There  is  not  that  kindly  acquaintance  and  sympathy 
which  used  to  be  evidenced  in  mutual  recognition  when  the  master 
^oes  round  his  works. 

Has  not  the  ultimate  end  of  knowledge  been  too  much  lost  sight  of, 
which,  to  use  the  grand  words  of  Bacon,  **  is  not  to  gratify  inquisitive- 
ness,  nor  to  entertain  the  mind  with  variety,  nor  for  ornament,  nor 
for  pride,  nor  for  lucre  and  a  livelihood ;  but  for  applying  the  Divine 
gift  of  reason  to  the  use  and  benefit  and  right  employment  of  mankind. 
The  mind  is  not  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale,  but  a  storehouse  for  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  endowment  of  human  life  "  ?  Let  us  get 
knowledge  for  the  people  by  all  means ;  but  with  character  and  faculty 
to  use  it. 

But  of  knowledge  itself  the  question  is  not  of  quantity,  of  which  there 
is  no  danger,  but  of  quality,  and  of  sound  acquisition,  and  not  merely  of 
what  can  be  got  up  for  show.  The  highest  wisdom  warns  us  that  know- 
ledge needs  a  salutary  corrective  to  make  up  education.  "  Knowledge 
puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth," — in  other  words,  mental  discipline  is 
an  essential  concomitant.  I  think  this  concomitant  was  wanting  when 
26 
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our  Education  Minister  lately  at  an  International  Conference  carried 
abuse  of  the  House  of  Lords  so  far  as  to  say  that  **if  they  wanted  to 
know  where  the  lowest  ideal  of  popular  education  was  set  up  in  this 
country,  they  might  find  men  there  who  would  vote  for  giving  just 
enough  education  to  enable  a  child  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  be  servile 
labourers."  Reading  the  Bible  is  not  thought  so  contemptible  an  out- 
skirt  of  education,  nor  labour  servile  in  this  country.  Parliament, 
in  providing  a  national  education,  shows  its  respect  for  labour,  by 
bringing  the  use  of  the  book  of  books  within  its  elementary  training, 
and  by  considering  the  highest  culture  as  compatible  with  its  vocation. 
The  Vice-President  treats  the  work  of  the  brain  as  the  only  worthy 
destiny  of  man,  and  the  work  of  the  hands  as  dishonourable.  He 
seems  not  to  see  that  to  secure  the  right  spirit  in  which  either  or  any 
kind  of  work  may  be  done  is  the  object  of  good  education.  Manual 
industry  must  be  the  lot  of  many  so  long  as  wealth  is  unequally 
distributed — that  is,  so  long  as  we  are  not  fed  gratuitously  from  heaven— 
and  no  doubt  the  necessity  of  labour  is  of  merciful  intention,  not 
involving  the  dishonour  of  any,  but  for  the  uniting  of  us  all  in  a  common 
probation  by  mutual  services  with  each  other.  We  have  evidently  some- 
what lost  sight  of  the  avowed  principle  of  our  undertaking  of  national 
elementary  education,  which  was  in  the  extremest  contrast  with  anything 
like  disparagement  of  reading  of  the  Bible  or  with  an  ambition  to  raise 
all  children  from  danger  of  becoming  servile  labourers  to  the  dignity  of 
clerks^  Our  undertaking  has  been  recognised  throughout  as  that  of  an 
elementary  training  of  young  children's  faculties  and  characters  to 
fill  honestly  and  intelligently  whatever  position  in  life  they  might  fitly 
come  to. 

To  the  great  mass  of  the  population  a  smattering  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, never  to  be  followed  up  by  study,  is  waste  of  precious  time  much 
wanted  for  elementary  education.  For  those  children  who  can  really 
pursue  any  line  of  science,  but  have  not  the  means,  secondary  schools  for 
the  purpose  may  be  made  by  exhibitions  freely  open.  But  for  all  children 
the  primary  object  of  elementary  education  must  be  the  discipline  and 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  the  training  of  faculties  is  meant  for  the 
command  of  knowledge,  not  for  its  cram.  So  may  we  secure  their 
own  moral  and  intellectual  welfare,  and  make  them  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large. 

That  this  has  been  the  avowed  idea  of  our  national  education 
throughout,  I  will  proceed  to  show. 

Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  who  was  the  most  powerful  writer  and 
adviser  of  the  Government  fi"om  the  commencement  of  their  under- 
taking, observed  in  ajcomprehensive  Review  ("  Four  Periods  of  Public 
Education,*'  1862,  pp.  495-7),  that  the  voluntary  agents  who  were 
engaged  in  the  work  before,  both  clerical  and  lay,  "  wrongly  imagined 
that  the  statesmen  of  this  country  taking  up  their  work  relied  solely  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  spread  of  secular  knowledge 
for  the  growth  of  a  higher  morality  and  for  the  promotion  of  public 
order  and  the  well-being  of  society.  They  justly  repudiated  such  a  gross 
and  mischievous  error.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  to  justify 
the  suspicions  with  which  the  interference  of  the  Government  was 
regarded.  Some  of  its  supporters  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
religion  ought  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  education  of  the 
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young ;  others,  with  still  more  superficial  views,  proposed  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  as  a  moral  panacea,  teaching  children  how  prudent 
it  was  to  be  wise,  how  useful  to  be  virtuous,  how  politic  to  be  honest." 

In  1839,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  estabUshing 
Normal  and  Model  schools,  announced  as  their  principle  "  that  religion 
was  to  be  combined  with  the  whole  matter  of  instruction,  and  to  regulate 
the  entire  system  of  discipline." 

In  1843,  the  Education  Clauses  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Factory  Act  were 
said  to  be  based  *'  on  the  principle  of  combined  education  on  religious 
equality.'*     (Shuttleworth,  p.  500.) 

The  Churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  had  always  opposed  what  was  called  combined  religious 
instruction,  by  which  was  meant  controversial  neutrality;  but  the 
Churches,  in  despair  of  better  terms,  became  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Factory  Act  Clauses.  The  Dissenters,  however,  caused  their 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Roebuck  then  moved  a  resolution  in  Parliament  **  that  there 
should  be  no  peculiar  religious  opinions  inculcated  in  any  schools  aided 
by  the  State,  as  it  must  give  undue  superiority  to  one  sect  over 
another.*'  This  motion  being  rejected.  Dr.  Hook,  representing  the 
Church,  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  President  of  the  Independent  College  of 
Manchester,  joined  in  proposing  to  outflank  the  difficulty  by  restricting 
schools  to  secular  teaching,  leaving  religion  to  be  otherwise  provided 
for.  Mr.  Baines,  with  the  great  Nonconformist  interest,  effectually 
resisted  this  proposal.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Matheson  got  the  friends 
of  the  National  Society  to  subscribe  ;^i  50,000  for  Church  instruction 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  Religious  exclusion  was  in 
every  way  resisted. 

"The  Government,'*  says  Sir  Kay-Shuttleworth,  p.  506,  **had  never 
wavered  in  its  adherence  to  the  principle  adopted  in  1839."  **  The 
conviction  that  education  is  primarily  a  religious  institution  has  been 
the  abiding  sense  of  the  country,  and  has  always  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  jealousy  evinced  of  Government  interference,  and  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  national  education  to  purely  civil  authority,"  p.  510. 

At  last  came  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1861,  which 
led  to  the  **  Revised  Code."  The  report  was  in  favour  of  leaving  the 
management  of  both  training  and  primary  schools  to  the  religious  bodies, 
but  it  resulted  in  the  transference  of  schools,  by  the  Act  of  1870, 
to  local  management,  and  this  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  religious 
bodies,  except  on  sufferance,  from  the  schools  of  the  newly-created  Boards. 

The  partial  relief  of  the  Treasury  from  the  increasing  burden  of 
national  education  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  motives  for  the  inquiry  of 
1861 ;  but  the  aid  to  the  Treasury  being  drawn  from  local  rates  carried 
the  management  of  the  schools  with  it.  As  rates  are  drawn  from  the 
narrower  area  of  real  property,  they  became  the  more  specially  burdened 
supply  for  the  purpose.  Treasury  taxes  are  borne  by  an  income  of 
nearly  600  millions,  while  local  rates  rest  on  scarcely  90  millions. 
Local  ratepayers,  therefore,  claimed  the  management  of  what  they  so 
specially  paid  for,  and  they  were  not  so  complaisant  as  the  Treasury 
had  been  in  trusting  the  religious  bodies.  Distance  no  longer  disen- 
chanted jealousy. 
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The  School  Boards  formed  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870  became 
the  depositaries  of  ratepayers'  school  control,  and  of  local  rivalries. 

In  vain  Mr.  Forster,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  deprecated  the  possible 
effect  of  local  management  in  the  way  of  obstructing  religious  teaching. 
He  said,  **  It  is  possible,  in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  with  an  intention  to  do 
good,  to  do  harm.   It  aifects  not  only  the  intellectual  but  the  moral  training 
of  a  vast  population.    We  want  a  good  secular  teaching,  but  also  a  good 
Christian  training,  for  children  mostly  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  a 
comparative  few  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen.      Children  of  these 
ages  cannot  require  dogmatic  teaching  to  any  extent ;  but  to  prescribe 
no  religious  teaching  would  be  to  get  out  of  a  religious  into  an  ineligious 
difficulty.    An  enormous  majority  of  parents  want  a  Christian  training  for 
their  children.     We  have  necessarily  left  it  to  the  Boards  how  to  cany 
this  out."   (See  Hansard,  cxcix.,  p.  439.)    There  was  the  difficulty.  Sec- 
tarian jealousies  immediately  confronted  each  other  in  irritating  juxtaposi- 
tion.    Ratepayers  would  have  nothing  taught  in  the  schools  they  mainly 
paid  for,  in  which  they  did  not  all  agree,  and  religion,  certainly,  was  not 
such  a  topic  of  complete  unanimity.   Their  scruples  about  partiality  have 
not  been  maintained  with  remarkable  consistency.  The  dominant  party  in 
many  towns  have  not  scrupled  to  let  out  their  costly  school  buildings  for 
Sunday  lectures  on  politics  and  philosophy,  with  which  large  minorities 
by  no  means  sympathise.      But  the  plainest  truths   of  Christianity, 
though  of  much  more  common  assent,  seemed  fraught  with  rivalry  and 
a  jealousy  of  proselytism,  which  demanded  their  exclusion  altogether. 

The  Church  cried  out  that  the  Government  had  broken  faith  with 
them  and  with  the  public,  and  the  result  of  the  Act  has  justified  the 
outcry,  for  in  a  great  number  of  Board  schools  all  religious  instniction 
of  the  children  has  ceased. 

In  Wales,  of  219  School  Boards,  39  exclude  all  religious  teaching,  30 
exclude  any  Bible  reading,  and  34  only  allow  the  Bible  to  be  read  with- 
out comment;  so  that  altogether  103,  or  nearly  one-half,  reject  Scriptural 
instruction.     I  quote  from  the  Report  of  1879. 

The  14th  Section  of  the  Act  of  iSTVenacts,  that  "  in  Board  schools 
no  religious  catechism,  or  formulary  wWch  is  distinctive  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  may  be  taught,"  leif^ing  freedom  to  teach  what 
does  not  come  under  this  description. 

By  the  7th  Section,  any  religious  instructionVn  any  public  elementary 
school  must  be  given  at  the  beginning  or  enc^f  the  school  meeting, 
and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  hisW^rent. 

At  such  times,  subject  to  the  child's  withdi^^^'  Church  schools 
are  unrestricted  in  religious  teaching,  catechislfs  and  formularies 
included. 

I  must  observe  that  this  7th  Section  presents  with  oflfef^sive  prominence, 
as  the  first  regulation  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  system,  "that  it 
shall  not  be  a  condition  for  any  child's  admission  to  oJFschools,  that  be 
should  attend  any  Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  reliS?^"^  worship,  or 
any  religious  observance,  or  any  instruction  in  religlJlP^  subjects,  in 
school  or  otherwise,"  etc.  It  reads  like  the  dietary  oi\*  well-known 
physician,  which  ran  wholly  in  negatives,  "no  this,  no  thatVf  ^  ^/^"  ^ 
or  as  a  notice  to  religious  tresspassers  to  beware ;  or  as  trtF  correlative 
negative  to  the  positive  license  of  another  Statute  "  to  ]f ^  drunk  on 
the  premises.*' 
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The  7th  Section  includes  another  provision,  which,  however  necessary 
to  the  context,  bears  an  equally  irreverent  aspect:  **That  it  shall  be  no 
part  of  the  duties  of  an  Inspector  to  enquire  into  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects  given  in  any  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholars  in 
religious  knowledge,  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book."  This 
I)rovision  was  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of  a  bare  majority  of 
the  Commissioners.  In  Church  schools  there  has  been  substituted  for 
the  deficiency  so  created  a  diocesan  religious  inspection,  and  the 
habitual  attention  of  the  clergy  supplies  a  religious  influence  to  both 
teachers  and  scholars  which  the  Board  schools  mostly  want 

We  see  that  altogether,  the  Act  so  passed,  failed  of  much  of  its  author's 
expressed  intention  at  its  introduction,  that  it  should  maintain  religious 
instruction  in  our  National  schools,  and  avoid  what  he  called  *'  the 
opposite  irreligious  difficulty." 

True,  the  Boards  may  permit  any  religious  instruction  short  of 
distinctive  formularies,  and  Mr.  Mundella  lately  appealed  to  the  practice 
of  the  London  School  Board  for.  proof  of  what  may  be  done.  Their 
syllabus  of  Scriptural  instruction  includes  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  ''such  explanation  thereon  in  the  principles 
of  morality  and  religion  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children." 

In  Birmingham,  where  the  clergy  by  a  self-denying  concordat  lately 
rescued  the  Bible  from  occupying  solitarily  the  Board's  **  Index  Expur- 
gatorius,"  they  have  been,  and  are  still,  invited  to  take  the  first  half-hour 
in  school  meetings  for  religious  instruction,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  under  their  own  conduct,  by  a  friendly  fiction  that  the  Board  school 
meeting  should  be  considered  to  begin  so  much  later ;  and  I  may  add 
that  the  next  election  is  expected  to  turn  upon  the  question  whether  the 
lately  permitted  Bible  reading  in  school  shall  be  extended  to  Bible 
te€uhing, 

I  wish  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  invitation  given,  but  a  very  natural  repugnance  to  taking  part  in  the 
Board  system,  and  sheer  want  of  time  for  personal  school  instruction, 
have  prevented  its  acceptance.  Possibly  the  clergy  might  have  retained 
more  influential  position  in  Board  schools  from  the  first,  and,  like  the 
clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  they  may  have  stood  aloof  too  much  from 
a  national  undertaking,  which  they  might  have  saved  from  falling  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Besides,  while  they  are  standing 
aloof,  a  generation  is  passing  by  and  a  habit  growing  up.  A  good  many 
thought  that  religious  instruction  might  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in 
Sunday  schools,  or  by  the  care  of  the  Ministry,  where  not  supplied  by 
parents  or  guardians  at  home.  But  with  all  the  supply  of  that  sort 
which  we  have,  and  even  if  it  were  more  completely  carried  out,  there 
would  still  be  a  great  number  of  children,  and  those  of  the  sort  for 
which  national  education  is  chiefly  intended  and  needed,  who  would  be 
always  growing  up  }n  this  country  in  total  deprivation  of  any  religious 
instruction  at  all.  The  Primate,  then  Bishop  of  Truro,  well  said  **the 
Church  failed  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  teach  all  that  it  could  in  Board 
schools,  though  it  might  not  teach  all  that  it  would." 

On  the  whole,  of  the  two  parties  of  exaggerated  contention  which  have 
fought  firom  the  first  public  undertaking  of  national  education  —  the 
opponents  of  clerical  influence,  and  the  alarmists  about  Government 
interference — ^the  former  have  hitherto  lamentably  carried  the  day. 
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There  is,  however,  a  strong  reaction  setting  in  against  allowing 
sectarian  jealousies  to  cause  large  numbers  of  the  population  to  grow  up 
without  the  simplest  elementary  Christian  knowledge,  and  against  that 
being  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  not  crammed  indiscrimi- 
nately and  crudely  into  every  child's  brain,  be  his  business  in  the  world 
what  it  may — and  this  by  way  of  national  education.  Neither  bigotry 
nor  indifference  could  entirely  exclude  a  sense  of  shame  at  such 
treatment  of  young  dependent  children,  nor  prevent  misgivings  as  to 
the  account  to  be  given  for  undertaken  but  unfulfilled  responsibilities, 
nor  relieve  the  public  mind  from  fear  of  consequent  danger.  The 
current  of  public  opinion  on  this  matter  here  is  happily  tumirig  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  its  present  tendency  on  the  Continent.  There 
is  a  sound  sense  in  the  bulk  of  English  people,  which  prevents  a  false 
impulse  proceeding  to  extremities.  A  syllabus  of  religious  instruction, 
going  far  beyond  that  of  the  London  School  Board,  has  been  drawn  up 
by  some  sensible  clergymen  about  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire,  which 
is  already  adopted  by  several  neighbouring  Town  Boards,  and  which,  if 
generally  adopted  would  leave  little  more  to  be  desired,  and  probably 
that  little  more  will  follow  it  Four  thousand  Board  school  children  in 
the  Diocese  of  Truro  are  now  benefiting  by  their  first  Bishop's  sugges- 
tion of  a  system  of  religious  instruction  formulated  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  1870. 

For  School  Boards  which  will  only  allow  the  Bible  to  be  read  without 
explanation,  there  are  two  little  volumes  which  were  prepared  by 
Archbishop  Whately  for  the  Irish  schools,  in  which  the  Bible  is  made 
to  give  its  own  teaching  in  its  own  words.  All  that  is  suited  for  a 
child's  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament  occupies  the  first  volume,  and 
of  the  New  Testament  the  second  little  volume  gives  a  like  s)mopsis  ] 
and  references  are  made,  in  text  only,  to  parallel  passages  of  the  two 
Testaments,  making  them  mutually  explanatory  of  each  other.  This  is 
an  admirable  arrangement  of  the  actual  text  of  Scripture  for  teaching 
the  simplest  doctrines  of  common  Christianity  to  children,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  without  any  comment  Of  course,  good  churchmen  will  do 
their  best  to  maintain  and  promote  Church  schools,  as  good  men  of  all 
denominations  will  theirs.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  much  to  be 
praised  for  their  earnestness  in  this  respect. 

School  Boards  have  greatly  helped  the  competition  of  the  voluntary 
schools,  which  they  were  only  intended  to  supplement  and  by  no  means 
to  supersede.  But  their  help  has  been  in  the  way,  not  so  much  of 
supplement  as  of  scarecrows — their  extravagance  keeping  off  other 
Boards  from  being  formed,  and  terrifying  the  constituencies  of  those 
already  formed.  They  are  the  only  taxing  power  in  this  country  without 
any  check,  except  that  involved  in  their  triennial  re-election,  which,  as 
yet,  has  rather  illustrated  the  immunity  than  the  responsibility  of  any 
institution  once  set  on  foot,  though  subject  to  election,  in  this  country. 
Once  set  on  foot,  the  Offices  have  whatever  has  been  committed  to 
them  much  in  their  own  hands,  and  though  everybody  may  want  a 
change,  it  is  nobody's  business  to  bring  it  about. 

But  School  Boards,  in  spite  of  their  extravagance,  and  the  many 
strong  objections  to  them,  if  they  only  in  time  conform  more  to  public 
opinion,  must  have  a  great  advantage  in  their  command  of  the  public 
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purse  against  private  voluntary  competition,  which  is  weighted,  not  only 
with  its  own  expenses,  but  with  contributions  to  theirs  besides. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  some  such  fairer  system  as  exists  in  Canada, 
where  a  volunteer  subscription  to  recognised  and  approved  schools, 
properly  vouched,  is  taken  in  part  payment  of  the  school  tax,  will 
recommend  itself  to  our  own  legislative  adoption.  Meanwhile,  Church 
schools  must  struggle  on  under  the  double  burden.  In  Birmingham 
this  struggle  has  been  manfully  maintained  Till  lately  there  were 
about  the  same  aggregate  number  of  children  (35,000)  in  Board  and  in 
Denominational  schools.  The  Board  schools  have  now  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number. 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  the  Lichfield  District, 
remarks  in  his  last  report  that  "A  strong  antipathy  to  the  Board  system 
is  widely  spread,  the  main  objection  arising  from  the  unsatisfactory 
settlement  of  the  religious  question.  Could  this  be  settled  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis,  School  Boards  would  become  much  more  general." 
He  describes  a  School  Board  in  his  district  which  thus  restricts  the 
character  and  amount  of  religious  instruction — the  Bible  is  to  be  read 
so  many  minutes,  without  comment  or  explanation  of  any  description, 
infants  being  only  allowed  to  get  by  heart  a  few  selected  texts.  The 
teachers  had  made  such  a  selection,  which  the  Board  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  three  of  the  texts  selected,  out  of  twelve  in  all,  were  by 
implication  irreconcilable  with  the  views  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord,  though  the  infants  were  to  have  no  explanation  given  them. 
Dr.  Wilkinson  observes  on  this,  that  **so  long  as  Christianity  is  liable 
to  be  thus  treated  in  the  education  of  children,  many  will  be  found 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  incur  such  a  risk.*' 

I  can  only  express  my  hope  that  public  opinion  will  effectually  rally 
to  save  the  child  from  the  false  mother,  and  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion which,  by  truer  feeling,  is  now  becoming  adopted  by  School 
Boards  is  symptomatic  of  the  more  satisfactory  settlement  which  Dr. 
Wilkinson  ventures  to  anticipate.  But,  at  the  best,  this  can  never 
come  up  quite  to  the  unfettered  teaching  of  children  in  Church  schools. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  view  that  little  improvement  of  any  kind  can 
really  take  place  in  any  department  of  national  education  so  long  as 
the  fatal  system  of  paying  for  it  by  grants  on  show  results  is  continued. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  at  the  time  of  its  first  adoption,  remarked  that,  at  all 
events,  religious  instruction  could  not  possibly  be  put  on  this  footing,  a 
remark  which  aptly  exposes  the  rottenness  of  such  a  principle  of  payment 
for  education  altogether.  Under  it,  the  teachers  must  be  led  to  value 
their  work  by  the  amount  of  income  to  be  "  earned"  or  ** forfeited "  by 
it — ^in  already  current  phraseology — on  a  Government  contract  of  piece- 
work, tested  by  samples.  The  training  of  children's  various  faculties  and 
character,  their  discipline,  or  any  moral  and  religious  influence,  or  dif- 
ference of  circumstances,  cannot  possibly  come  within  the  specification 
of  such  a  contract.  The  teachers  must  lose  all  the  larger  conception 
and  the  requisite  freedom  of  their  work  under  such  a  system.  Parents 
will  come  to  look  on  all  responsibility  for  their  children's  education 
as  discharged  within  the  * 'Annual  Grants"  of  the  Government  Code, 
explained  by  reference  to  the  97th  Section  of  the  Act,  which  provides 
that  "no  such  grant  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction 
in  religious  subjects."    Children  will  be  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
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a  smatter  of  undigested  knowledge  is  the  royal  road  to  respectability, 
and  that  all  ordinary  industry  is  beneath  them. 

Any  reference  to  "  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  will  be 
thought  at  least  an  "  extra  "  in  a  child's  education,  and  certainly  un- 
necessary and  incapable  of  profitable  "  result" 

It  seems  the  growing  idea  that  elementary  education  has  for  its 
highest  aim  a  semblance  of  scientific  study  for  all  children,  whether  to 
pass  on  to  higher  schools  or  not,  and  the  disputed  "  over-pressure " 
means  simply  this  grant-hunting  education.  It  is  inherent  in  the  system. 

At  all  events,  the  refigious  side  of  elementary  education,  whether  in 
Board  or  Church  schools,  must  be  wholly  outside  any  such  views  as 
these ;  and  to  get  religious  instruction  into  the  national  system  at  all, 
this  mode  of  payment  for  education  by  piece-work-exhibition  must 
be  abandoned. 


Herbert  Birley,  Esq. 

I  HAVE  accepted  with  very  considerable  reluctance  the  invitation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  read  a  paper  at  this  Church  Congress  upon  the 
subject  of  Religious  Education  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  from  a 
feeling  that  this  important  question  would  be  more  properly  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  one  of  the  Diocesan  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who,  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  would  speak  with  authority, 
and  might  report  the  results  of  his  own  personal  observation  and 
knowledge. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  comply 
with  the  Bishop's  request  by  preparing  this  *•  paper,*'  which  may  add 
something  to  the  subject  for  discussion,  and  will  thu?,  I  trust,  prove 
useful  in  exciting  a  more  general  interest  in,  and  a  more  earnest  attention 
to,  this  essential  branch  of  public  elementary  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  position  which  the  Church  of 
England  now  occupies  in  relation  to  public  elementary  education  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  Church  schools 
since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  notwith- 
standing the  competition  and  rapid  growth  of  the  School  Board  system. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  Church  schools  which 
were  under  the  inspection  of  the  Education  Department  for  the  year 
ended  31st  August,  1870,  was  857,000,  and  this  number  had  increased 
to  1,562,000  for  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1883,  being  an  increase  of 
705,000  in  the  average  school-time  attendance,  or  82  per  cent  in  the 
13  years. 

I  am  aware,  and  it  is  right  to  explain,  that  a  part  of  this  increase  of 
numbers  in  the  Church  schools  is  due  to  the  placing  of  some  of  the 
smaller  and  then  existing  rural  schools,  and  some  endowed  schools, 
under  official  inspection  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  schools  and  obtaining  annual  grants 
towards  their  maintenance  from  the  Parliamentary  Fund. 

Still  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  school  building  by 
churchmen  since  1870,  entailing  an  expenditure  which  is  estimated  at 
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upwards  of  ;^5,ooo,ooo,  and  thus  affording  additional  school  accommo- 
dation for  nearly  1,000,000  children. 

With  regard  to  the  present  relative  positions  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Nonconformists,  and  others  with  the  School 
Boards,  it  may  be  said  in  round  numbers  that  of  the  3,000,000  children 
in  average  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  1,500,000,  or  50  per  cent.,  are  in  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  500,000,  or  17  per  cent.,  are  in  schools  under 
voluntary  managers  other  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
1^000,000,  or  33  per  cent,  are  under  School  Boards. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  whilst  from  the  year  181 1  to  1870 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  expended  upon  the  building 
and.  maintenance  of  their  national  schools  upwards  of  ^14,000,000,  or 
nearly  ;;^2  50,000  per  annum,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary 
Kducation  Act  of  1870  have  expended  upwards  of  ;^i2,ooo,ooo> 
or  nearly  ;;^  1,000,000  per  annum,  they  are  still  very  far  from  keeping 
|>ace  with  the  new  requirements,  consequently  we  ought  to  receive 
with,  some  qualification  or  distrust  the  very  general,  and  sometimes 
unfounded,  complaints  of  aggression,  or  of  undue  competition,  on  the 
part   of  School  Boards. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  more  immediate  questions,  viz. : — 

1.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870  upon  religious  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools? 

2.  How  may  religious  instruction  be  given  with  effect  in  the  short 
time  which  is  allowed  for  it  during  school  hours  ? 

1 .  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  state  here  that  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  viz.,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years,  during  which  our  national  schools  were  in  receipt  of  annual 
maintenance  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  religious 
teaching  (or  at  the  least  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures)  was  obligatory 
in  the  day  schools,  and  formed  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  were  required  to  examine  the  children  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  department. 

The  Act  of  1870  has  very  much  curtailed  the  time  which  may  now 
be  given  to  the  Biblical  Lessons,  and,  under  the  adverse  circumstances^ 
it  is  satisfactory  to  ascertain  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Diocesan 
Inspectors  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
religious  instruction  and  religious  tone  of  the  Church  schools  under  their 
inspection  of  late  years,  both  as  regards  the  children  and  the  pupil 
teachers,  and  this  improvement  may  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  a 
niore  systematic  course  of  lessons,  and  a  less  ambitious  syllabus  than 
formerly ;  also  to  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a  separate  and  special 
subject,  and  consequently  that  more  careful  attention  is  devoted  to  it. 

2.  As  for  the  scholars,  so  also  for  the  pupil  teachers  and  candidates,  there ^ 
niust  be  a  carefully-prepared  syllabus  of  religious  lessons  and  a  due 
apj>ortionment  of  time  given  by  the  principal  teachers  to  these  lessons. 

The  pupil  teachers'  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  for  the  Manchester 
Diocese  is  perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  concise  scheme  extant. 

The  work  is  arranged  for  a  four  years'  course  according  to  the  calendar 
year.  Thus  in  the  present  year,  1884,  all  the  pupil  teachers  in  the 
diocese  of  their  several  years'  standing  are  reading  the  Book  of  Genesis 
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and  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.     The  scholars  also  are  learning 
selections  from  the  same  subjects. 

Under  this  arrangement  all  the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  in  a  school, 
of  whatever  years'  standing,  may  be  taught  simultaneously  in  one  group, 
and  they  themselves  are  thus  better  prepared  to  impart  the  like  instruc- 
tion from  day  to  day  to  the  children  in  their  respective  classes  than  if 
they  had  another  lesson  to  prepare  for  this  purpose. 

The  reduction  of  labour  and  the  increase  of  efficiency  under  this 
scheme  are  attested  both  by  the  teachers  and  the  examiners ;  it  is  said 
also  to  have  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  religious  tone  of 
the  schools,  owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  lessons  are  learned  with 
far  less  difficulty  and  toil,  that  they  are  more  thoroughly  apprehended, 
and  consequently  more  fully  appreciated. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  also  the  Divinity  Lectures  which  are  given 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  in  the  Manchester  Diocese  by  the 
Diocesan  Inspector  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  whether  engaged  in 
Church  or  in  Board  schools  alike.  These  lectures  are  well  attended, 
and  appear  to  be  highly  successful  for  their  purpose. 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  effective 
religious  instruction  in  the  day  schools  is  found  in  the  irregular  attendance 
of  the  children,  and  it  is  suggested  that  as  the  bye-laws  of  the  School 
Board,  or  School-attendance  Committee,  generally  affect  the  attendance 
for  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  only,  some  device  is  needful  in  order 
to  compel  attendance  for  the  religious  lessons. 

I  cannot  express  my  approval  of  any  device  for  compelling  school 
attendance  for  religious  instruction,  whether  it  be  by  finally  closing  the 
register  before  the  commencement  of  the  religious  observance  e,g,  at  nine 
o'clock  a.m.  and  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  or  by  placing  the  subjects  for 
religious  teaching  on  the  time  table  at  the  close  instead  of  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  time.  My  own  experience,  and  I  speak  here 
of  Church  schools  under  voluntaiy  management,  enables  me  to  assert 
emphatically  that  it  is  possible,  and  far  preferable,  to  induce  early  and 
punctual  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  children  by  an  easy  system  of 
registration  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  of  small  cost  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  a  recognition  of  this  early  school  attendance. 

I  must  advert  also  to  a  prevailing  tendency  in  some  of  our  Church 
schools  to  slight  the  religious  teaching.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of 
principal  teachers,  and  especially  perhaps  of  those  whose  income  is  made 
to  depend  largely  upon  the  Council  Office  Grants,  to  allow  the  time 
which  has  been  allotted  to  religious  instruction  on  their  time  table  to  be 
frittered  away  or  to  be  taken  up  with  secular  matters.  Thus  on  a 
Monday  morning  the  admission  of  new  scholars,  and  the  receiving  of 
school-pence,  are  too  often  held  to  be  "reasonable  excuses"  for  the 
omission  of  the  religious  teaching.  Home  lessons  on  secular  subjects 
too  often  take  precedence  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  the  Church 
Catechism;  the  short  interval  between  the  opening  of  the  afternoon 
school  and  the  marking  of  the  registers  is  utilised  for  secular  rather  than 
for  religious  instruction ;  arithmetical  tables  are  preferred  to  the  repe- 
tition of  selected  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  Hymns,  or  Psalmody. 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  religious  instruction  in  Board 
schools. 

We  may  assume  that  the  continuance  of  Board  schools  is  inevitable 
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in  London  and  in  very  many  of  the  boroughs  and  parishes  of  England 
and  Wales;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  number  of 
children  who  attend  Board  schools  will  be  still  further  augmented  in 
future  years. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  schools 
under  School  Boards  labour  under  much  difficulty  and  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  Church  schools. 

School  Boards,  as  a  rule,  represent  a  variety  of  theological  opinions; 
and  although  a  majority  of  the  members  may  determine  what  shall  be 
the  course  of  the  religious  instruction,  they  are  precluded  from  the  use 
of  religious  catechisms  and  formularies  which  are  distinctive  of  any 
particular  body  of  Christians. 

Still  very  much  may  be,  and  has  been,  done  by  School  Boards  to 
import  to  the  children  committed  to  their  care  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  some  knowledge  of  **the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  With  this  view,  and  to  this  end,  I  would  urge  most 
earnestly  that  churchmen  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  full  representation 
upon  the  School  Board  wherever  it  may  exist,  and  that  they  be  careful 
to  maintain  as  complete  and  effective  a  scheme  of  lessons  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  may  be  practicable.  Such  schemes  are  now  in  successful 
operation  under  many  School  Boards,  and  there  is  evidently  a  growing 
feeling  in  their  favour. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  of  religious  teaching  in  Board  schools 
issued  by  the  Education  Department,  it  appears  that  of  the  1,856  School 
Boards  in  England  five  have  made  no  "return,"  eighty-three  have 
no  schools,  and  of  the  remaining  1,768  School  Boards  in  England,  of 
which  the  returns  are  given,  six  only,  or  about  one  in  three  hundred, 
have  adopted  a  purely  secular  course  of  instruction  in  their  schools. 

For  Wales  the  •'  return  *'  as  to  religious  instruction  is  much  less  satis- 
factory, owing  possibly  to  the  smaller  influence  which  is  exercised  by 
churchmen  upon  the  School  Boards  in  thfi  Principality. 

The  religious  scheme  of  lessons  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  has 
been  in  operation  for  ten  years  in  its  present  form,  and  has  received  the 
assent  and  approval  of  each  successive  board  during  that  period  ;  it  has 
also  been  adopted  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  other  School  Boards  in 
Kngland.  The  scheme  comprises  a  definite  course  of  instruction  in 
Holy  Scripture,  according  to  a  carefully  prepared  syllabus,  both  for  the 
pupil  teachers  and  scholars.  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture  are  selected 
for  oral  examination  and  for  written  exercises,  which  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory. 

The  children  in  the  upper  standards,  and  pupil-teachers,  are  required 
to  answer  questions  on  paper  upon  the  subject-matter  of  their  Scripture 
lessons.  Examinations,  which  the  members  of  the  Board  are  invited 
to  attend,  are  held  annually  at  each  school  by  the  Board's  Inspector, 
and  the  written  papers  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  scholars  are  forwarded 
to  the  central  offices  for  revision  and  criticism. 

A  book  of  carefully  selected  hymns  has  also  been  published  by  the 
Manchester  School  Board  for  the  use  of  their  schools,  which  has  been 
extensively  circulated  in  other  School  Board  districts. 

It  is  evident  that  very  much  may  yet  be  done  to  give  a  greater 
amount  of  religious  instruction,  and  to  impart  a  higher  religious  tone 
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to  our  schools,  than  has  been  attained  hitherto,  if  churchmen  can  be 
induced  to  undertake  this  work  earnestly  and  wisely ;  and  in  furtherance 
of  this  object,  I  venture  to  urge  the  reK>rganising  of  our  Sunday  school 
system,  so  as  to  meet  effectually  the  new  conditions  by  a  suitable  course 
of  lessons  for  oral  instruction,  on  the  Liturgy»  Church  Catechism,  and 
Holy  Scripture,  respectively ;  a  definitely  arranged  time-table ;  classifi- 
cation by  age  only ;  and  periodical  examinations  on  paper,  to  enable  the 
examiner  to  test  individually  and  severally  in  some  degree,  the  result 
and  the  character  of  the  work. 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Braithwaite,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Croydon  and 

Rural  Dean. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  religious  side  of  elementary  education  its 
due  importance,  without  first  reviewing  the  benefits  which  elementary 
education  has  derived  from  religion  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870  so  largely  deals  with  elementary  education  as  if  it 
was  something  altogether  independent  of  religious  influence,  that  many 
people  are  becoming  forgetful  of  the  true  history  of  its  rise  and  progress. 
Even  churchmen,  who  once  knew  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  are  often  so 
afifected  by  the  financial  difficulties  which  surround  their  efforts  to  main- 
tain their  parochial  schools,  that  they  are  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the 
great  purpose  which  those  schools  were  originally  intended  to  fulfil,  and 
to  regard  them  rather  as  secular  establishments  for  earning  a  Govern- 
ment grant,  than  as  nurseries  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation. 

Elementary  education  was,  nevertheless,  not  bom  of  secularism,  nor 
was  it  nurtured  upon  mere  secular  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  outcome  of  a  great  religious  principle,  cherished  and  developed  by 
religious  enterprise.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  elementary  education 
owes  everything,  even  its  very  existence,  to  religion,  and  that  religion 
the  faith  of  Christ,  mainly  as  it  is  enshrined  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Church,  and  not  the  State,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  struck  with 
the  importance  of  educating  the  children  of  the  working  classes ;  and, 
recognising  the  truth  of  the  great  principle  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  during  the  latter  part  of  last  century  she  com- 
menced, through  the  assistance  of  the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  a  system  of  national  education,  based  upon  in- 
struction in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Then, 
as  time  went  on — in  181 1 — the  great  National  Society  was  formed, 
whose  operations  caused  a  rapid  extension  of  the  work  which  had  been 
so  well  initiated,  until  the  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of  schools, 
where  boys  and  girls  were  taught  their  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
their  neighbour,  and  were  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty  by  further 
instruction  in  all  useful  elementary  knowledge. 

In  the  year  1832  this  excellent  work  came  under  the  partial  notice  of 
the  State ;  and,  although  the  State  was  not  yet  prepared  to  make  the 
work  its  own,  an  annual  grant  was  nevertheless  voted,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  fostered  and  encouraged.    Thus  the  Church,  and,  to  no  small 
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extent,  other  religious  bodies  also,  went  on  creating  an  appetite  for 
elementary  education  throughout  the  country,  until,  in  1870,  the  State 
found  itself  constrained  to  take  the  matter  up  more  seriously,  so  as  to 
secure  for  every  child  in  the  realm  the  same  opportunities  of  education 
as  had  hitherto  been  offered  by  religious  bodies  to  so  many. 

In  the  eyes  of  churchmen,  the  great  Education  Act  did  not  sufficiently 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  religious  principle  upon  which  elemen- 
tary education  had  hitherto  been  based.    They  could  not,  therefore, 
give  it  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done.    But 
they  saw  that  there  was  no  use  in  hopelessly  bewailing  the  defects  of  the 
Act,  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  wiser  course  of  accepting 
a.ccoinplisheci  facts,  and  adapting  their  educational  machinery  to  some- 
what altered  circumstances.     On  all  sides  where  it  was  pronounced 
necessary,  and  where  it  was  found  possible,  new  Church  schools  were 
built,  or  the  old  ones  enlarged,  until  the  original  accommodation  was  in- 
creased nearly  twofold ;  so  that  even  now,  although  from  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances  in  certain  localities  no  fewer  than  751  Church  schools  have 
been  given  up,  and  although  for  fourteen  years  School  Boards  have  en- 
joyed the  power  of  the  rates  for  extending  their  operations,  the  Church 
of  Sngland  still  provides  accommodation  for  as  many  children  as  are 
provided  for  in  the  Board  schools  and  in  the  schools  of  all  other  de- 
nominations put  together,  having  invested  (for  it  is  ^'  treasure  laid  up  in 
heaven  ")  no  less  than  ;^i  1,7591833  in  this  branch  of  the  work  alone. 
'Fhe  training  colleges  for  teachers  were  also  improved  and  enlarged,  so 
far  as  the  case  required,  so  that  the  Church  of  England  still  trains  twice 
as  many  teachers  as  are  trained  by  all  other  agencies  put  together,  a  dis- 
tinction which  she  has  secured  at  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  further  sum 
•of  5^2 7 1, 1 85.    The  hour,  moreover,  to  which  religious  instruction  was 
restricted  by  the  State,  was,  generally  speaking,  carefully  employed.    A 
system  of  diocesan  inspection  was  established,  by  which  the  results  of 
the  religious  teaching  could  be  annually  tested.    A  regular  examination 
in  religious  knowledge  was  appointed  to  be  held  every  year  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  pupil  teachers.    And  last,  but  not  least,  strong  efforts  were 
made  in  most  places  so  to  influence  School  Boards  as  to  induce  them  to 
prescribe  the  maximum  of  religious  instruction  allowed  by  the  State  for 
the  schools  under  their  management. 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarkable  proofs  that  we  have  had  of  the 
vitality  of  the  religious  principle  in  the  work  of  elementary  education 
up  to'  the  present  time.  We  rehearse  them  not  for  the  purpose  of  boast- 
ing ;  but  simply  in  order  to  make  it  clear  how  much  elementary  educa- 
tion owes  to  religion,  and  to  show  good  cause  why  we  should  continue 
vigorously  to  prosecute  our  efforts  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of 
efficient  religious  teaching. 

And  this  survey  of  our  educational  position  enables  us  to  take  a  more 
dispassionate  view  of  the  work  of  School  Boards  than  is  sometimes  taken 
by  churchmen.  Board  schools  are  not  necessarily  the  rivals  of  Church 
schools  so  much  as  their  allies.  They  need  not  be  the  ruin  of  voluntary 
efTort,  but  its  complement. 

There  may,  in  certain  places,  have  been  instances  where  School 
Boards  have  proved  somewhat  overbearing  in  their  attitude  towards 
-voluntary  schools ;  but  these  have  been  few  in  number  compared  with 
the  many  in  which  they  have  shown  acts  of  courtesy  and  consideration 
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in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  we 
should  regard  Board  schools  with  jealous  antipathy,  as  if  they  were  a 
sort  of  lean  kine  which  had  risen  out  of  the  turgid  waters  of  human 
politics  to  eat  up  our  fat  kine,  which  came  forth  from  the  clear  stream  of 
Christian  progress.  We  should  rather  look  upon  them  with  a  kind  of 
parental  interest,  as  in  some  measure  the  progeny  of  religious  enterprise, 
possessing  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and  influence.  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  do  not  come  directly  under  Church  management ;  but  since  it 
was  principally  Church  work  that  suggested  to  the  State  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act,  and  since  Board  schools  are  an  outcome  of  that  Act, 
the  Church  is  bound,  as  the  great  religious  community  of  the  nation,  to 
do  all  she  can  to  keep  those  institutions  religious. 

If  the  School  Board  enthusiast  boastfully  challenges  us  with  the  ques- 
tion, *'  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  education  among  the 
masses  but  for  the  Board  schools  ?  '*  we  may  not  unreasonably  retum 
answer,  '*  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  education  among  the 
masses  before  1870?  and  where  would  Board  schools  be  now,  if  there 
had  never  been  any  voluntary  schools  ? "  It  is,  however,  as  idle  and 
unreasonable,  under  existing  circumstances,  for  Church  people  indis- 
criminately to  denounce  Board  schools,  as  it  is  for  the  advocates  of 
School  Boards  indiscriminately  to  denounce  Church  schools. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  influence  that  religion 
has  exerted  in  the  development  of  elementary  education,  and  of  the 
hold  which  it  still  possesses,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some 
grounds  for  uneasiness  about  the  position  which  religious  teaching  occu- 
pies in  elementary  schools  at  the  present  moment.  The  very  tide  of 
our  subject  betrays  a  fearful  consciousness  that  ground  has  been  lost, 
and  an  anxiety  if  possible  to  recover  that  ground,  for  we  speak  of  reli- 
gion only  as  a  "  side  "  of  elementary  education,  where  it  was  originally 
the  basis  and  foundation. 

Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  whether  any  knt>wn  causes  are  at  work  to 
depreciate  the  influence  of   the  religious    principle  in  the  work  of 
elementary  education ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove 
those  causes.    Some  of  us,  perhaps,  would  be  inclined  at  once  to  make 
a  scapegoat  of  the  Board  school  system.     But  it  will  be  far  more  per- 
tinent to  our  inquiry  to  examine,  first  of  all,  into  the  state  of  our  own 
Church  schools,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  fulfilling  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  the  great  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  them. 
School  Boards  are  undoubtedly  placed  under  special  disadvantages  in 
the  matter  of  religious  instruction.     They  are  restricted  by  the  terms  of 
the  Education  Act  as  regards  the  definiteness  of  the  teaching  to  be 
given  in  their  schools.    Their  constitution  precludes  them  from  showing 
that  personal  sympathy  with  the  religious  instruction  which  is  so  helpful 
and  encouraging  to  the  teachers.    These  facts,  nevertheless,  need  not, 
and,  to  their  praise  be  it  said,  in  many  cases  do  not  prevent  them 
from  making  a  laudable  effort  to  secure  for  the  children  under  their 
care  such  an  amount  of  religious  instruction  as  shall  quicken  their  moral 
sense  and,  to  some  extent,  develop  their  spiritual  understanding. 

The  managers  of  Church  schools  labour  under  no  such  disadvantages. 
They  can  niake  their  religious  instructions  as  definite  as  they  please, 
and  they  can  show  as  much  personal  sympathy  with  its  delivery  as  they 
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please,  provided  only  that  they  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
science clause  and  time-table,  and,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  they  find 
that  systematic  and  definite  religious  teaching  gives  no  offence  to  those 
most  immediately  concerned — namely,  the  parents  of  the  children.  On 
the  contrary,  it  so  raises  the  tone  of  the  school  that  parents  are  glad  to 
entrust  their  children  to  guardianship  which  produces  such  beneficial 
results.  The  conscience  clause  may  silently  suggest  suspicion  and 
mistrust  from  the  school  wall,  but  hardly  any  give  it  a  thought,  or  claim 
exemption  for  their  qhildren  under  its  provisions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  two  children  out  of  every  1,000  are  actually  withdrawn  from 
religious  instruction  in  our  Church  schools.  The  remainder  are  com- 
mitted to  our  care  unconditionally.  It  is,  therefore,  in  our  power  to 
instruct  them  as  systematically  and  definitely  as  we  believe  to  be  right. 

It  niight  be  supposed  that  with  such  opportunities  indifference  to  the 
religious  side  of  elementary  education  would  be  unknown  among  Church 
managers.  It  is  the  very  raison  d^etrc  of  Church  schools  that  they 
should  uphold  to  the  utmost  the  importance  of  definite  religious 
teaching.  The  whole  machinery  of  Church  education  has  been  estab- 
lished at  a  great  cost  with  that  one  great  end  in  view.  But  what  say 
our  diocesan  inspectors,  to  whose  reports  we  look  for  a  faithful  state- 
ment of  our  true  position  ? 

Side  by  side  with  much  that  is  generally  satisfactory  and  encouraging, 

they  bring  to  our  notice  many  particulars  which  fill  us  with  uneasiness 

and  alarm.     They  tell  us  of  a  too  great  readiness  in  some  parishes  to 

make  over  the  Church  schools  to  a  School  Board.     They  report  that 

no  less  than  620  Church  schools  altogether  refuse  their  visits.     They 

speak  with  a  keen  regret  of  the  want  of  system  and  definiteness  in  the 

religious  teaching  in  many  of  the  schools  to  which  they  are  admitted, 

of  an  amount  of  unpunctuality  which  seriously  curtails  the  time  given  to 

religious  instruction,  of  a  widespread  neglect  of  the  religious  training  of 

pupil  teachers.     In  short,  they  tell  us  of  a  far  too  common  laxity  over 

a  Church  work  which  is  second  in  importance  to  none.     It  becomes, 

therefore,  quite  clear  that  if  we  are  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 

strengthening  the  religious  side  of  elementary  education  we  must  begin 

by  correcting  the  defects  in  our  own  Church  schools.     We  can  hardly 

expect  School  Boards,  in  the  face  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 

they  labour,  to  give  more  attention  than  they  do  to  religious  instruction, 

while  Church  managers,  without  these  disadvantages,  suffer  the  religious 

teaching  in  their  schools  to  drift  until  it  becomes  nothing  less  than  a 

byword  and  a  reproach. 

To  the  Church  belongs  the  honour  of  upholding  the  religious 
principle  in  the  first  instance.  With  the  Church  still  rests  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  maintaining  its  continued  application.  Only  let  church- 
men throughout  the  counry  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and 
all  the  shortcomings  of  which  the  inspectors  complain  would  soon  be 
removed,  and  a  fresh  interest  would  be  given  to  the  religious  side  of 
elementary  education.  With  her  splendid  machinery  for  training  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  and  educating  half  the  juvenile  population  of 
England,  the  matter  is  in  her  own  hands,  if  only  her  members  will  see 
it.  There  are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  this 
splendid  machinery,  but  they  are  only  such  difficulties  as  may  be  met  by 
a  little  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  churchmen  generally ;  and  surely  no 
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churchman  who  is  kept  rightly  informed  about  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  Church  schools  will  prove  unwilling  to  make  some  saoifice 
for  their  maintenance.  What  are  our  present  difficulties  compared  with 
the  first  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  and  the  National  Society  ? 

They  started  thfc  work  of  elementary  education  with  nothing  to  rdy 
upon  save  the  soundness  of  the  great  religious  principle  upon  which  they 
based  their  enterprise.  We,  on  the  contrary,  find  a  complete  system 
ready  to  hand,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  with  respect  to 
our  elementary  schools,  '*  Other  men  have  laboured :  we  have  only 
entered  into  their  labours.*'  Shame  upon  us,  then,  if  we  do  not  continue 
to  carry  on  this  work  with  vigour  ! 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  one  or  two  practical  suggestions  which 
only  need  to  be  followed  to  ensure  the  strengthening  of  the  religious 
side  of  elementary  education.  The  first  and  foremost  is,  Let  the  clergy 
everywhere,  and  the  lay  managers  as  well,  show  a  more  lively  interest  in 
the  religious  instruction  in  our  Church  schools.  The  teachers  thirst  for 
this  interest,  and  will  at  once  respond  to  it,  and  the  effects  upon  the 
children  will  soon  become  manifest.  Where  the  managers,  and  more 
especially  the  clergy,  are  negligent  in  this  respect,  they  little  know  what 
valuable  opportunities  they  miss  of  promoting  their  Master's  glory  and 
of  improving  themselves.  What  minds  are  more  receptive  of  Divine 
truth  than  the  minds  of  children  ?  And  how  can  we,  the  clergy,  better 
discover  the  best  methods  of  bringing  home  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
to  our  congregations  than  through  our  efforts  to  make  it  plain  to 
children  ?  And  let  me  add,  from  whom  may  we  expect  more  intelligent 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  Church  work  generally  than  from  our 
head-teachers,  the  majority  of  whom,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation  and  training,  possess  singularly  enlightened,  well-disciplined, 
and  zealous  dispositions  ? 

Where  this  first  suggestion  is  complied  with,  any  further  suggestions 
will  probably  be  superfluous,  for  if  the  managers  of  a  school  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  religious  instruction,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
branch  of  the  work  as  efficient  as  possible.  In  such  cases  we  are  hardly 
likely  to  hear  of  the  diocesan  inspector  being  kept  at  arm's-length,  or  of 
indefiniteness  in  the  teaching,  or  of  neglect  of  the  pupil  teachers.  But 
perhaps  an  additional  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  punctuality  may  not 
be  without  its  value  to  us. 

Church  managers  should  do  more  than  they  do  at  present  to  encourage 
and  even  enforce  punctuality — unpunctuality,  if  not  a  moral  defect,  is  a 
bad  habit  which  produces  so  many  serious  consequences  that  it  is 
distinctly  a  part  of  our  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  correct  it  in  the 
-children  under  our  care.  Moreover,  unpunctuality  at  school  means  the 
loss  of  religious  instruction.  If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  strengthen  the 
religious  side  of  elementary  education,  we  must  insist  upon  more 
punctual  attendance  upon  the  part  of  our  scholars  generally. 

This  is  to  be  done  in  various  ways.  First  of  all  by  keeping  the  im- 
portance of  punctuality  constantly  before  the  minds  of  the  children,  then 
by  making  them  feel  the  difference  between  punctuality  and  unpunctuality, 
by  marking  the  punctual  scholars  in  red  and  the  unpunctual  in  black  in 
the  registers,  and  by  making  the  rewards  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
largely  dependent  upon  punctuality.    And  let  me  recommend  another 
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device  which  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  many  schools,  and  of  which 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  myself,  and  that  is  presenting  each  scholar 
who  has  made  ten  punctual  attendances  with  a  token  or  card  at  the  close 
of  the  week,  which  shall  entitle  it  to  a  remission  of  one  penny  from  the 
school  fee  for  the  week  following.  Some  choose  to  speak  of  this  device 
as  nothing  less  than  a  bribe.  It  might  more  gracefully  be  termed  a 
diminutive  scholarship,  whereby  parents  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
pecuniary  benefit  which  a  school  derives  from  every  regular  and  punctual 
scholar.  I  can  only  say  that  if  it  is  a  bribe,  it  is  a  bribe  which  is  returned 
fourfold  to  the  managers  in  an  increased  average  attendance,  and, 
consequently,  in  an  increased  Government  grant. 

With  punctual  scholars,  and  definite  teaching  heartily  given  by  clergy 
and  teachers,  it  becomes  possible  so  to  elevate  the  tone  of  a  school  that 
the  good  effect  of  the  religious  instruction  will  be  known  and  read  of  all 
men. 

And  if  we  thus  commend  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education  to 
the  people,  we  shall  hear  no  inquiries  for  purely  secular  schools,  but  we 
shall  more  and  more  oblige  our  School  Boards  to  make  their  religious 
instmction  as  full  and  as  efficient  as  they  can. 

And  if  we  desire  still  further  to  influence  the  action  of  School  Boards, 
let  churchmen  continue  to  show  themselves  willing  to  take  their  share 
in  School  Board  work.  Let  them  with  all  meekness  and  patience  press 
u[>on  their  respective  boards  the  importance  of  the  religious  side  of 
elementary  education.  Let  them  use  their  influence  to  obtain  the 
admission  of  the  diocesan  inspector  into  Board  schools.  In  this  diocese 
of  Carlisle  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in  this  respect  that  no  less  than 
twenty-three  Board  schools  welcome  the  inspector's  visits.  Let  them 
offer  special  opportunities  of  religious  instruction  to  Board  school  pupil 
teachers,  such  as  are  now  being  offered  in  the  dioceses  of  London  and 
Rochester,  and  in  every  other  way  that  is  possible  let  them  manifest 
their  practical  sympathy  with  the  religious  side  of  elementary  education 
in  schools  other  than  their  own. 

Once  more  let  me  repeat  that  upon  churchmen  mainly  rests  the 
privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  importance  of  the 
religious  side  of  elementary  education.  The  past  history  and  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  Church  bear  incon- 
testable witness  to  the  vitality  of  the  religious  principle.  If  churchmen 
everywhere  will  only  use  the  machinery  to  the  best  advantage,  they 
cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results  in  their  own  schools  and  to  provoke 
such  healthy  emulation  in  other  educational  agencies  as  shall  secure  to 
every  child  in  the  realm  some  acquaintance  with  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  its  being. 

It  is  no  less  true  now  than  it  was  heretofore,  that  •*  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  than 
ever,  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  snares  and  temptations  offered  by  an 
advancing  civilisation,  to  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
Let  us  then  return  to  our  first  love  in  this  matter  of  religious  education, 
and  make  the  religious  side  our  chief  concern.  And  although  work  in 
our  schools  may  not  make  much  outward  show,  and  may  even  pass  un- 
acknowledged by  the  world,  we  shall  nevertheless  be  enabled  to  exert 
such  direct  religious  influence  through  our  Church  scnools,  and  such 
27  ' 
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indirect  influence  through  our  Board  schools,  that  the  Church  of  England 
will  fulfil  her  mission  as  a  leavening  power  at  the  very  source  of  the 
nation's  life.  She  will  quietly  but  surely  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire  in  the  training  up  of  a  God-fearing  generation,  who  will  cany 
on  the  great  traditions  of  the  English  people  along  the  tried  paths  of 
law  and  order  in  the  direction  of  all  Christian  progress. 


DISCUSSION. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

I  AM  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  emphasising  what  seem  to  me  two  lessons  which  this 
discussion  has  left  with  us.     The  nrst  is  the  encouragement  which  we  may  derive 
from  the  success  with  which  Church  schools  are  still  maintained  in  the  face  of  all 
the  competition  of  Board  schools,  and  the  second  is  the  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion 
which  the  present  condition  of  things  supplies,     i. — It  is  surely  no  small  matter  for 
thankful  satisfaction  that,  in  the  all-important  matter  of  the  religious  education  oi' 
the  people,  the  Church  has  been  able  not  only  to  maintain  so  much  of  the  ground 
already  gained,  but  also  to  occupy  new  ground.     And  this  has  been  done,  and  is 
done,  notwithstanding  that  the  School  Board  system  has  the  enormous  advantage 
(in  a  temporal  point  of  view)  of  a  practically  unlimited  control  of  the  public  poise: 
This  shows  what  the  Church  can  do  when  her  vast  (though  often  latent)  energies  are 
called  forth.     But  secondly  what  I  chiefly  desire  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  this 
Congress  is,  the  great  necessity  which  the  present  condition  of  things  lays  upon  us. 
If  we  consider  the  influence  which  the  working  classes  exert — and,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  will  more  and  more  exert — upon  the  destinies  of  this  empire,  what  can  be  of 
greater  moment  than  the  question  in  what  manner  their  children,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  next  generation,  are  being  educated  ?    Or  again,  if  we  look  abroad  and  see 
the  state  of  things  which  prevails  amongst  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  question  is  already,  and  is  likely  to  become  increasingly,  the 
battle-ground  on  which  a  great  conflict  is  to  be  lost  or  won.    In  France  conspicuously, 
and  probably  in  other  countries,  there  is  a  large  and  influential  party  which  ains, 
not  only  (as  here)  at  the  removal  of  all  State  assistance  to  religious  education,  hot 
at  its  actual  suppression.    We  may  well  be  thankful  that  we  have  not  yet  to  deal  with 
such  a  condition  of  things  ;  but  who  shall  say  that,  if  we  are  apathetic,  it  may  not 
arise  here  in  the  near  future  ?    At  any  rate,  our  duty  surely  is  clear ;  and  may  I  sav  a 
few  concluding  words  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done  ?     To  the  clergy  I  would  say  that 
this  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  primary  part  of  the  work  of  every  parish.     I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  (ideally)  no  day  should  pass  without  one  of  the  clergy  of  the 
parish  being  seen  in  the  schools,  taking  part  in  the  religious    instruction ;  and, 
though  this  may  be  in  some  parishes  an  ideal  difiicult  of  attainment,  may  not  the 
same  be  said  of  all  ideals  ?    At  any  rate,  I  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  clerjiy  to 
set  this  before  them  as  their  aim.    For  I  am  very  sure  that  the  religious  education 
of  the  people  depends  very  largely  upon  the  personal  interest  which  the  clergy  take 
in  it.     And  to  the  laity  I  would  say,  make  the  maintenance  of  Church  schools 
where  they  exist,  and  their  foundation  or  enlargement  where  they  are  defident,  a 
paramount  object  of  interest.     I  believe  that,  as  I  have  said,  no  Church  work  can  in 
these  days  be  more  important.     Whatever  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  really 
determine  to  do,  can  be  done  :  there  is  probably  no  more  wealthy  body  in  the  work). 
I  do  not  deny  that  they  have  many  claims  upon  them,  but  the  resources  upon  which 
they  have  to  draw  are  great.     If  we  wish  to  know  what  can  be  done  by  the  laity  of 
the  Church,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  spent  upon  the 
restoration  of  our  churches  and  cathedrals  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation. 
Much  has  been  also  done  for  the  building  of  schools,  but  perhaps  the  mcUntenoMCt^ 
Church  schools  is  the  duty  least  recognised  by  churchmen.     I  do  not  deny  that  the 
competition  of  School  Boards  is  great  and  alarming;   but  I  will   not  admit  the 
possibility  of  English  churchmen  being  frightened  out  of  any  duty  of  which  they  are 
really  convinced.      Let  the  clergy  impress  this  duty  vigorously,  and  let  the  laity 
discharge  it,  as  Englishmen  can. 
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The  Rev.  Henry  Roe,  Rector  of  Poyntington,  Diocesan 

Inspector  for  West  Somerset. 

I  MAINTAIN  that  as  a  Church  we  have  a  strong  position.  The  Church  of  England 
began  the  work  of  education  long  before  the  existence  of  School  Boards,  and  long 
before  Government  grants  were  thought  of.  The  Church  of  England,  in  the  matter 
of  education,  has  a  history— ^a  history  which  gives  it  strength.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  I  have  said  already,  holds  a  strong  position.  In  its  schools  more  than 
half  of  the  children  receiving  elementary  education  are  taught,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  are  trained  in  Church  of  England  I'raining  Colleges.  By  the 
Education  Act  of  1870,  those  who  have  the  management  of  Church  schools  have  an 
hour  given  to  them  which  they  can  occupy  as  they  think  best ;  and  why  should 
they  not  make  the  best  they  can  of  the  opportunity.  The  Church,  I  say  again,  has  a 
strong  position,  and  why  should  that  position  be  given  up  ?  Is  the  Church  holding 
that  strong  position  ?  We  who  belong  to  the  Church  have  seen  that  the  withdrawals 
from  religious  education  in  Church  schools  are  very  few.  I  have  it,  however,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  while  the  withdrawals  are  few,  there  is  a  eood  deal  of  time  wasted, 
which  might  be  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  owing  to  the  unpunctual  attendance 
of  scholars.  Children  should  be  at  school  at  nine  o'clock  ;  but  if  they  drop  in  every 
five  minutes  or  so,  the  whole  tone  of  the  lesson  given  at  the  time  is  destroyed.  Un- 
punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  an  evil  which  managers  of  schools 
roost  fight  against.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  A  previous 
speaker  deprecated  the  locking  of  the  school  door.  From  that  view  I  entirely  differ ; 
I  advocate  the  locking  of  the  school  door  after  nine  o'clock.  The  best  way  to  make 
children  punctual  in  Uieir  attendance  at  school  is  to  lock  the  door  at  a  given  time  and 
allow  none  to  come  in  afterwards.  The  religious  instruction  is  generally  given  during 
the  first  hour ;  and  if  the  doors  of  the  school  are  closed  shortly  after  nine,  and  the 
whole  of  the  scholars  are  in  attendance,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  giving  downright 
earnest  Church  teaching  without  interruption.  I  go  further.  There  are  many  schools 
in  which  merely  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  taught.  Whose  &ult  is 
that  ?  I  say  it  is  the  fault  of  school  managers — clergymen  as  well  as  la3rmen.  Why 
should  not  the  rest  of  the  Church  Catechism  be  taught  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
question  of  the  grant  is  a  matter  of  consideration,  and  that  the  amount  of  it  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  number  of  attendances  each  scholar  makes.  Let  us,  however, 
take  a  higher  view  of  our  duties  than  that ;  and  whether  we  earn  the  money  or  not, 
shut  the  doors  of  the  school  at  a  certain  time.  If  we  did  that,  everybody  would  know 
that  we  were  straightforward  and  honest,  and  people  would  soon  begin  to  find  out 
that  their  children  would  be  well  taught.  A  matter  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to  is  the  proper  regulation  of  the  time-table.  If  teachers  properly  dis- 
tributed the  teaching  throughout  the  whole  year,  there  need  not  be  any  encroaching 
upon  the  time  that  belongs  to  the  secular  portion  of  the  work  of  the  school.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  now-a-days  about  over-pressure.  I  believe  there  is  a  little  of  it,  and  that 
it  15  due  to  the  bad  distribution  of  the  work.  With  regard  to  Board  schools,  I  think 
we  must  not  ignore  them.  They  exist.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  the  Education  Act 
was  passed,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  it  stands.  Whether  that  Act  will  be  changed  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  should  like  to  see  it  altered  in  one  or  two  particulars.  The 
members  of  a  great  many  School  Boards  have  just  as  much  anxiety  as  we  have,  that 
the  children  attending  school  should  be  brought  up  Christianly.  I  went  a  short  time 
ago  into  a  School  Board  school  in  Manchester,  and  was  present  at  the  opening  ser- 
vice, and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  never  witnessed  a  more  reverent  or  touching 
service.  The  service  began  with  a  hymn,  then  followed  a  short  Psalm,  succeeded  by 
a  kind  of  Litany,  and  afterwards  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  sung  as  an  anthem,  most 
sweetly  and  reverently.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  that  although  we  may  not  approve 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  let  us  endeavour,  as  long  as  it  is  in  force,  to  make  the 
best  we  can  of  a  bad  bargain. 


The  Rev.  Reginald  Heber  Starr,  Toronto,  Canada. 

I  HAVE  some  hesitation  in  addressing  the  Congress,  as  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Church  Congress  Committee  of  1884.  Last  year  we  held  our 
first  Congress ;  and,  although  I  have  no  authority  for  taking  this  step,  I  may  venture 
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to  tender  to  the  Mother  Congress  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  that  which  is  now  ia 
session.  I  have  felt  prompted  to  overcome  my  hesitancy  in  addressing  this  meeting, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  a  story  to  tell  regarding  religious  and  elementary  educa- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  established  a  system  of  State  elementary  education ;  religious  instnic> 
tion  was  recommended  by  the  Government,  but  the  question  was  left  an  open  one 
to  the  various  Boards.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  ?  Gradually  and  surely,  all 
religious  instruction  has  been  eliminated  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  reading  books. 
This  system  had  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Canadian  people,  that  it 
required  no  small  amount  of  heroism  for  a  man  to  stand  up  and  say  **no'*  to  the 
elementary  State  education  system  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Church  had  the  heroism 
to  say  ''no,"  and  did  so  over  and  over  again,  but  all  her  utterances  passed  un- 
heeded. At  the  time  when  secularism  spread  over  the  country  some  twenty  years  ago, 
the  Church  founded  a  Christian  Universitv  of  her  own,  and  built  and  enhurged  public 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  With  uplifted  voice  she  spoke  against  the  secularism  of 
the  day,  but  she  found  that  she  stood  alone  in  doing  so — no  other  religious  organisa- 
tion stood  by  her  and  seconded  her  efforts.  What  do  we  find  to-day  ?  We  find,  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  that  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  has  set  in  in  favour  of 
religious  education  in  elementary  schools.  The  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
admitted  last  spring  in  Toronto,  that  the  time  had  come  when  we  must  begin  to 
teach  morality  in  elementary  schools.  I  said  to  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  foundation  of  morality  is  religion,  and 
I  told  him  that  we  must  begin  to  teach  religion  in  the  schools.  *'  Certainly,  he  said, 
"  I  agree  with  you  in  that  statement."  We  have  thus  found  our  position  very  mate- 
riallv  strengthened.  Why  has  this  almost  revolutionary  change  come  about  in  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  Province  ?  I  sa^  it  is  because  we  have  learned  a  lesson  from  tbe 
United  States.  A  gentleman  wntin^;  on  the  subject  says,  that  the  system  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  United  States  is  a  failure ;  and  he  shows  by  carefully  prepared 
statistics,  that  crime,  pauperism,  and  insanity  exist  in  larger  ratio  in  those  States 
which  enjoyed  the  elementary  school  system  than  in  those  which  did  not.  It  was 
owing  to  this  fact  having  been  circulated  amongst  our  own  people,  and  to  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  the  dangers  of  our  own  system,  that  a  reaction  has  set  in.  We 
found  that  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  our  own  people,  that  the  danger  bul 
become  so  great  that  large  numbers  were  growing  up  without  any  distinctive  ideas  of 
Christianity ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  state  of  things  becoming  generally  known,  that 
such  a  wide-spread  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Christian  sentiments  of  the  Pro- 
vince. We  have  succeeded  in  getting  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  different  religious 
bodies  in  the  Province,  in  conjunction  with  the  Church ;  and  having  put  oar  case 
before  the  Government,  a  sort  of  pledge  has  been  given  that  the  elementary  educa- 
tion system  of  the  Province  will  speedUy  be  amended  in  the  direction  of  religious 
instruction.  You  may  say,  "This  is  not  a  great  deal  to  accomplish  ; "  but  it  yo«i 
knew  all  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  aod 
understood  the  extent  of  that  tide  of  secular  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred,  yoo 
would,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  step  which  has  been  taken  is  of  the  nrst 
importance,  and  is  decidedly  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  mentioned  these  facts  to 
show  what  a  revulsion  of  feeling  has  set  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  amongst 
intelligent  thinking  people  in  favour  of  distinctive  religious  instruction  of  some  kind 
being  given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Province. 


H.  Byron  Reed,  Esq.,  Darlington. 

I  THINK  I  mav  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  as  a  member  of  a 
School  Board  m  a  north  country  town.  My  advice  to  Church  people  is,  where  jroo 
have  no  Board  take  care  that  one  is  not  formed,  but  where  you  are  troubled  with  one, 
take  care  to  get  a  Church  majority  upon  it.  That  majority  should  see  to  it  that  tbe 
voluntary  schools  have  fair  plav.  This  may  be  looked  after  in  several  ways — first,  by 
keeping  up  the  Board  school  fees  to  at  least  the  level  of  the  other  schools  ;  second,  by 
checking  the  construction  of  costly  and  unnecessary  Board  schools  ;  third,  by  seeing 
that  Board  teachers  are  not  paid  extravagant  salaries,  higher  than  those  that  the  vohm- 
tary  school  teachers  can  command.  Many  other  matters  will  require  careful  watchinjr. 
and  must  be  watched  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  our  Church  schools  extinguished  by  aod 
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by.  No  greater  danger  to  the  Church's  inHuence  with  the  young  can  be  conceived 
than  the  extinction  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  whilst  churchmen  should  protect 
them  for  religious  reasons,  the  ratepayers  «t  large  will  find  it  infinitely  to  their 
advantage  to  prevent  the  extravagance  of  the  School  Board  system  undermining  those 
volunteer  educational  arrangements  which  are  so  valuable  alike  to  Church  and  State. 


The  Rev.  E.  H.  McNeile,  Incumbent  of  St  Paul's, 
Prince's  Park,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool. 

I  WAS  most  thankful  to  hear  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Roe,  the 
Diocesan  Inspector  for  West  Somerset,  respecting  unpunctuality  in  attending  school, 
as  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  is,  in  one  respect,  the  key  of  our  position. 
If  children  are  unpunctual  in  their  attendance  they  are  not  taught  what  we  wish  them 
to  be  taught  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  matter  of  attendance  weighed  so 
strongly  on  my  mind  in  the  few  years  which  succeeded  the  Act  of  1870,  that  I  felt 
that  something  must  be  done.  Our  schools  professed  to  be  Church  of  England 
schools,  but  we  found,  by  actual  experience,  that  a  considerable  number  of  children 
were  not  receiving  any  religious  instruction  worthy  of  the  name,  because  they  did  not 
go  to  school  punctually.  There  was  a  tendency  to  accept  the  minimum  of  atten- 
dance required  by  law  as  the  maximum,  and  this  must  be  wholly  devoted  to  other 
subjects.  Mr.  Roe  said  that  the  remedy  is  to  close  the  school  doors,  and  exclude  late 
comers,  and  that  it  must  be  done  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  has  been 
done,  and  that  on  a  large  scale.  In  Liverpool  the  whole  of  the  schools,  with  one 
or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  close  the  doors  at  a  quarter-past  nine  every  morning, 
and  a  quarter  before  two  every  afternoon,  thus  excluding  all  late  comers.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  is  not  interrupted  by  the  dropping  in  of 
children  during  the  religious  lesson.  There  is  another  distinct  advantage  in  the 
punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school,  namely,  that  when  you  have  the  whole  of 
the  scholars  present,  you  can,  to  some  extent,  adapt  your  time  table  in  the  way  it 
used  to  be  adapted  before  the  Act  of  1870,  and  not  give  the  religious  instruction  in 
every  class  at  tne  same  hour.  You  must  have  two  consecutive  hours  of  secular  teach- 
ing in  each  class,  but  it  need  not  be  given  throughout  the  whole  school  at  the  same 
time.  Provided  you  have  the  whole  of  the  school  present  during  three  hours,  you 
can  give  religious  instruction  to  some  classes  at  the  beginning  and  to  others  at  the 
end,  which  will  enable  you  to  employ  the  best  teachers  for  religious  instruction  in 
more  than  one  class,  and  afford  the  clergyman  a  better  opportunity  of  being  present 
when  it  is  given.  The  plan  of  closing  the  school  doors  has  been  adopted  in  Liverpool 
by  a  great  deal  of  mutual  forbearance  and  agreement  to  work  together  on  the  part  of 
Board  schools.  Church  schools,  and  schools  belonging  to  other  denominations.  The 
agreements  which  all  school  managers  have  signed  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  efficient  working  of  the  religious  part  of  our  teaching.  We  have  agreed,  not  only 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  schools  at  a  quarter-past  nine,  but  to  decline  to  receive 
children  from  other  schools  without  the  consent  of  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  they  are  leaving.  There  has  also  been  instituted  a  system  of  rewards  for 
regularity  of  attendance,  which  has  been  found  to  work  admirably.  But  these  re- 
wards only  affect  those  scholars  who  are  fairly  regular,  and  so  come  within  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  them.  We  want  something  to  touch  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  and  cure  the  irregularity  of  the  children  of  careless  and  dissolute  parents,  who 
have  no  chance  of  reaching  the  standard  for  a  prize.  Accordingly,  in  the  schools  with 
which  I  am  connected,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  raising  the  fees  throughout  the 
school  a  penny  a  week,  and  then  giving  to  every  child  who  has  been  regular,  or 
only  absent  with  leave,  a  ticket  on  Friday  afternoon  which  counts  for  a  penny  on 
Monday  morning.  By  this  means  the  r^ular  scholars  pay  no  more  than  before,  while 
the  irregular  fine  themselves  a  penny  a  week.  And  the  effect  has  been  wonderful. 
Another  matter  of  importance  is  the  religious  training  of  pupil  teachers.  In  our 
part  of  Liverpool  there  is  a  system  by  which  the  pupil  teachers  of  three  neighbouring 
schools  meet  weekly  in  two  classes  under  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  are 
regularly  taught  in  religious  subjects.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  co-operate 
with  Board  schools  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction.  There  is  a  public  spirited 
body  in  Liverpool  which  has  done  an  immense  amount  towards  the  furtherance  of 
elementary  education.     I  refer  to  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education.     That  body, 
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by  a  system  of  rewards,  stimulates  regularity  and  efficiency  of  teaching  to  a  remark* 
able  extent ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  promote  religious  education  by  offering 
prizes  for  Bible  knowledge.  As  they  evtend  their  operations  over  all  the  schools  in 
the  city,  they  are  obliged  to  limit  the  religious  teaching  to  the  Bible  itself.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  About  a  dozen  Church  schools,  anxious  to  help  forward  and  to 
promote  religious  teaching  generally,  accepted  the  scheme,  and  submitted  their 
children  to  an  examination  conducted  by  the  Council,  but  not  one  of  the  Board 
schools  did  so.  Although  the  Board  schools  did  not  avail  themselve  of  the  scheme, 
nevertheless  the  Liverpool  School  Board  is  one  of  the  best  for  promoting  rel^ous 
instruction  in  the  country.  The  Liverpool  School  Board  is  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Church  in  a  friendly  spirit.  In  my  own  neighbourhood  there  was  declared 
to  be  a  deficiency  of  school  accommodation,  and  the  School  Board  was  going  to 
erect  a  new  school  We  appealed  to  the  School  Board  to  allow  us  to  supply  the  want ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  money  was  raised  and  a  Church  school  was  built  instead 
of  a  Board  school.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  our  poor  Church  schools  need  help,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  Diocesan  Sustentation  Fund.  The  Liverpool  Diocesan  Beard  of 
Education  makes  grants  to  poor  schools  amounting  to  about  £tso  annually,  nnd  no 
Church  school  as  yet  has  been  actually  transferred  to  the  School  Board.  What  has 
been  done  in  Liverpool  surely  might  be  done  in  every  diocese  in  the  land. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

This  meeting  has  been  a  most  useful  one,  and  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  will  go  away  with  some  valuable  and  practical  hints.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  upon  wnich  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr.  Braithwaite  remarked  that 
Board  schools  had  arisen  out  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Church  to 
establish  schools.  That  is  perfectly  true ;  and  I  emphasise  the  remark,  because  I 
think  that  in  the  educational  controversy  it  is  only  common  justice  to  the  cleigy  and 
those  who  worked  with  them  forty  years  ago,  to  recognise  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  laborious,  self-denying,  uphill  work  of  the  clergy  at  that  period,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  national  education  to  have  been  placed  on  the  footing  which  it 
occupies  at  the  present  time.  I  was  secretary  to  a  Board  of  Education  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  worked.  It 
was  an  atmosphere  of  discouragement  throughout  the  whole  district  Farmers  and 
other  residents  in  the  country  had  not  then  made  up  their  minds  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable or  necessary  that  the  people  should  be  educated ;  and  almost  every  parish 
school  started  in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I  was  connected,  had  to  be 
established  in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties.  The  clergy  fought  the  battle  through  in 
a  most  noble  manner,  and  it  is  only  common  justice  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which 
the  country  owes  to  them.  Many  say  that  the  Church  is  an  impediment  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  ;  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  contradictory  to  the  facts  of  histoiy.  With  regard  to  the 
sp>ccial  subject  which  has  come  before  us  this  afternoon,  it  is  one  in  which  I  take  a 
special  degree  of  interest.  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  religious  education  that  is 
going  on  in  our  Parish  Church  schools.  But  we  have  been  truly  told  that  we  most 
accept  the  Education  Act  of  1870  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Act  was  the  result  of 
a  compromise,  and  I  would  ask  all  sensible  people  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  veiy 
small  probability  of  it  being  essentially  altered.  If  then  we  cannot  make  the  Board 
schools  all  that  we  desire  them  to  be,  let  us  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  Boards, 
so  that  the  result  may  be  that  they  will  work  up  to  the  maximum  of  religious  educaticm 
allowed  by  the  Act  of  1870,  instead  of  allowing  their  schools  to  drop  down  to  the 
minimum  ;  which  minimum,  as  you  know,  is  absolute  zero.  I  was  ratner  ambitions 
with  regard  to  the  speakers  who  should  bring  this  subject  before  the  Congress,  and  I 
flew  as  high  as  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  himself.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster, 
asking  him  whether  he  would  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  on  which  he  must  be  better 
informed  than  any  other  person  in  the  country.  I  received  a  kind  letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  stated  that  his  engagements  would  not  allow  him  to  rake  part  in  our  discus- 
sions ;  but  he  kindly  added,  *'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  sympathise  with  you 
in  the  views  you  have  expressed!"  I  have  it  on  the  word  of  the  author  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1870,  that  it  is  not  according  to  his  wish,  but  quite  contrary  to  it, 
that  religious  education  in  Board  schools  should  be  so  cut  down  as  to  become  Dothii^ 
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at  all.     I  have  spoken  of  a  late  Vice-President  of  the  Privjr  Council,  and  I  will  add 
one  word  concerning  the  present  Vice-President.     I  must  speak  with  reserve,  but  I 
wish  sincerely  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that  the  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Mundella,  like 
his  predecessor,  is  sincerely  anxious  and  earnest  concerning  the  religious  character  of 
the  Board  schools.      It  is  not  his  desire,  and  is  contrary  to  his  own  principles — 
for    he  is  a  good  churchman — that  these  schools  should  be  irreligious  schools.     I 
know  that  these  schools  can  be  made  secular  and  irreligious,  but  it  is  not  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Mundella  that  they  should  be  irreligious  or  secular ;  and  in  expressing  that  view 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Mundella  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country.     The  question  is  a  great  religious  question.     England  is  a  wise  and 
practical  country,  and  knows  perfectly  well  what  reli^ous  teaching  in  schools  means. 
The  question  is  whether  our  young  men  shall  become  immoral  and  irreligious  and  the 
whole  tone  and  character  of  the  country  dislocated,  or  whether  England  shall  hold  the 
position — the  proud  position — it  has  held  hitherto  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Sometimes  we  are  told  that  we  are  disposed  to  grumble  ;  but  let  us  look  across  the 
channel^  and  see  what  is  the  condition  of  things  in  France.     Can  any  Frenchman  stand 
up  and  say  of  France  what  I  have  just  said  of  England?  or  to  put  the  matter  to  a 
practical  test,  is  there  any  Bishop  in  France  who  could  have  held  up  his  hand  and 
coald  have  collected  and  addressed  such  a  meeting  of  working  men  as  was  held  in  this 
hall  on  Wednesday  night  on  solemn  and  religious  subjects  ?    I  wish  that  such  at  times 
could  be  said  to  be  true  of  France,  but  I  know  that  it  cannot.     I  know  that  while 
we    are  discussing    comparatively    small  irreligious    educational  difficulties  in  this 
country,  the  legislature  of  France  are  abolishing  from   French  elementary  schools 
every  semblance  of  religion.     Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got ; 
bat  do  not  let  us  be  content  with  anything  short  of  the  best  religious  education  that 
can  be  obtained,  both  in  Church  schools  and  Board  schools.     This  is  a  noble,  a 
grand,  a  national,  a  patriotic  work ;  and  I  trust  most  sincerely  that  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  this  afternoon  may,  in  a  modest  way,  help  to  assist  and  press 
the  good  work  forward. 


DRILL    HALL, 
Thursday  Afternoon,  October  2nd. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  the  Chair. 


ENGLAND'S   RELIGIOUS    DUTIES    TOWARDS 

EGYPT. 

PAPERS. 
Major-General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

In  approaching  a  subject  of  so  great  importance  as  that  of  England's 
religious  duties  towards  Egypt,  I  feel  more  than  the  natural  diffidence 
arising  from  an  unusual  discussion,  or  departure  from  customary  lines  of 
speech.  Such  difficulty  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  got  over  by  the 
sense  that  on  the  present  occasion  allowances  will  not  only  be  made  for 
an  outsider  in  ecclesiastical  and  theological  argument,  but  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  a  lay,  or  purely  unprofessional  and  amateur  view 
10   which  he  is  asked  to  give  expression.     There  is  a  far  weightier 
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obstacle  than  this  with  which  I  have  to  contend,  and  that  is  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  subject  itself;  a  comprehensiveness  which  renders 
it  almost  hopeless  to  separate,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  political  from 
other  considerations. 

Rightly  to  form  a  judgment  on  England's  duty  towards  Egypt  in  any 
shape,  we  must  first  suppose  the  existence  of  some  definite  relations 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  position 
which  England  now  holds  is  that  which  she  will  continue  to  hold,  it  is 
essential  to.  determine  the  situation  by  some  kind  of  hypothesis.  Per- 
haps the  best  is  that  of  a  quasi-Protectorate,  without  reservation  or 
restriction  as  to  time  or  general  conduct :  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
protecting  Power  endeavours  to  set  an  example  of  enlightenetl  govern- 
ment in  the  wise,  just,  and  enlightened  administration  of  laws,  the 
equitable  but  prudent  collection  of  revenue,  and, '  above  all,  the 
suitability  of  its  measures  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  laws  can  be  appropriate,  no  fiscal  or 
financial  reforms  can  be  satisfactory,  and  no  measures  whatever  can  be 
efficacious,  if  they  are  not  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  brought  into  operation.  Some  may  infer  that 
the  starting-point  chosen  for  the  introduction  of  the  religious  question 
is  an  impossible  one.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  we  consent  to  be  guided  by 
experience  of  the  past,  and  faithfully  carry  out  the  good  intentions 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  are  entertained  towards  Egypt  by  our 
leading  statesmen.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  accept  any 
other ;  for  withdrawal  from  the  land  with  which  we  have  had  so  much 
to  do,  and  in  which  so  many  of  us  have  a  more  real  interest  than  that  of 
the  bondholder,  is  a  supposition  which  more  or  less  nullifies  the  object 
of  the  present  discussion.  England's  duties  towards  Egypt,  religious  or 
secular,  would  then  become  England's  duties  towards  Persia,  Morocco, 
or  any  other  country  under  Muhammadan  rule,  out  of  the  pale  of  her 
special  influence. 

I  must  beg  you  to  admit  with  me  the  reality  of  the  situation  just 
described — if  you  can — ^as  a  probable  outcome  of  existing  chaos,  if  not, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  argument.  With  much  the  same  moral  power, 
theri,  over  the  masses  in  Egypt  as  exercised  for  more  than  a  century  in 
India,  England  may  look  around  her,  and  ask  in  what  way  she  can 
make  that  power  most  available  for  good  ?  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the 
palpable  duties  of  a  Protectorate,  of  which  the  outline  has  been  already 
foreshadowed,  she  may  be  trusted  to  do  her  best  to  relieve  an  oppressed 
peasantry  of  over-taxation  and  all  undue  exactions  and  extortion,  as 
also  to  discountenance  slavery,  whether  in  its  coarser  form  or  under  the 
name  oicorvU^  or  forced  labour.  But  these  are  the  mere  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  a  civilised  Government,  and  hardly  illustrate  a  religious 
duty.  In  this  latter  sense,  how  is  England  to  deal  with  a  vast  com- 
munity consisting  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  souls,  to  say  nothing  of 
eleven  iiiillions  in  the  SiSdin,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  her  wish  and 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  she  may  have  a  great  deal  yet  to  do  ? 

To  such  a  question,  the  answer  of  the  majority  of  thinking  men 
would,  it  is  presumed,  be,  **  Let  her  do  as  she  has  done  in  India,  and 
according  to  British  principles  of  Government  everywhere ;  preach 
tolerance,  disavow  aggressive  proselytism  ;  proclaim  liberty  of  thought, 
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of  speech,  of  worship."  As  an  humble  adviser,  I  would  venture  to  sub- 
mit further  recommendations.  The  religion  of  the  Protectorate  should 
be  practically  expressed  by  a  State-supported  place  of  worship,  both  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.  There  need  be  no  fear  for  lack  of  supplementary 
contributions,  which  would  be  readily  obtained  from  congregations  ;  but 
a  certain  nucleus  of  State  support  is  essential ;  and  the  clergy  should  be 
specially  chosen  by  the  head  of  the  English  Church  at  home.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  see  too  many  shades  of  difference  in  the  outward  services 
of  our  own  temples  of  religion  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  the  particular  ritual  selected ;  but  there  are  good,  able, 
conscientious  men  to  be  had,  towards  whom  the  greater  number  of 
Knglishmen  and  Englishwomen  would  be  attracted  out  of  personal  re- 
specty  if  not  in  full  devotion  of  adherence.  Only  let  the  Church  of 
£ngland  be  represented  in  its  purest  attainable  form,  and  let  our  own 
officials  of  every  grade  do  their  utmost  to  forward  her  aims  by  precept 
an<l  example,  the  good  effects  of  which,  in  the  light  of  individual  effort, 
are  incalculable.  I  have  said  "her  aims,"  because  these  are  beyond 
cavil  or  criticism.  They  are  to  serve  God  and  do  His  will ;  to  promote 
His  honour  and  glory ;  to  help  forward  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

These  very  few  words  seem  to  me  to  dispose  generally  of  the  question 
of  Kngland's  duty  in  relation  to  the  Muhammadans,  or  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  of  Egypt  proper,  for  whom,  independently  of  whole- 
some secular  government,  example  is  almost  everything  she  has  to  offer. 
Voluntary  consultation,  invitation  to  discuss  doubtful  points  of  doctrine, 
any  sign  whatever  of  spontaneous  leaning  towards  Christianity  on  the 
part  of  the  Muslims — these  are  matters  with  which  the  representatives 
of  the  English  Church  would  have  to  deal  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, or  in  communication,  if  necessary,  with  competent  authorities. 
For  obvious  reasons  it  is  here  undesirable  to  dwell  upon  this  delicate 
phase  of  the  subject  by  anticipation  or  supposition.  But  example, 
everywhere  and  among  all  people,  may  be  a  powerful  engine  for  good, 
and  has  an  immense  force  when  strengthened  by  personal  influence. 
My  own  experience  of  human  nature  in  a  wide  geographical  range^- 
roughly,  the  regions  comprised  within  the  Canton  river  on  the  east,  and 
the  Hudson  on  the  west — is,  that  disbelief  in  an  attainable  high  standard 
of  morality  is  at  the  root  of  those  international  hatreds  and  hostilities 
which  make  men  suspicious  of  their  fellows ;  whereas  a  belief  in  that 
standard  would  be  a  passport  through  many  dangers  and  difficulties  to 
him  who  had  attained  it.  If  closely  scrutinised,  there  will  be  found 
nothing  strange  in  this  theory.  We  are  judged  by  our  outward  acts,  not 
by  any  intuitive  appreciation,  or  student's  knowledge  of  our  character ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  will  direct  the  crude  mind  of  the  in- 
dolent negro,  any  more  than  they  will  lead  the  comparatively  civilised 
Asiatic  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  latter  must  remark  a  lack,  if  not 
€3^  open  religious  profession,  at  least  of  formal  religious  services  at 
diplomatic  or  other  official  European  centres  in  Oriental  countries  \  and 
the  former  is  guided  in  his  appreciation  by  the  thousands  of  gin-cases 
landed  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Respect  for  acknowledged  piety 
is  perhaps  more  strongly  felt  in  Muhammadan  than  in  other  countries  ; 
and  though  fanaticism  would  not  look  for  the  pious  man  among  so- 
called  "  Farangis,"  it  would  accept  him,  if  his  existence  were  proven,  as 
a  marvel  in  some  way  appertaining  to  Islam.    Who  can  doubt  that 
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General  Gordon's  preservation — for  we  hope  and  pray  that  he  is  pre* 
served  to  his  country — is  due,  under  Providence,  to  the  effect  of  his 
high  and  God-fearing  nature  ?  The  prestige  of  such  a  personality  is 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  British  name  and  uniform  in  the  best  ot 
times. 

More  has  to  be  said  about  the  tenth,  or  non-Muslim  part  of  the 
population.  The  supposed  fraction  may  be  somewhat  inaccurate,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  estimating  it,  not  only  the  Copts  but  all 
Christians,  whether  Syrian,  Armenian,  or  of  European  nationality,  have 
been  taken  into  account.  It  is  with  the  Copts,  however,  that  the 
English  Church  has  of  late  years  had  more  to  do  than  with  any  other 
denomination  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  upon  the  experience  of  her  doings  in 
this  particular  respect  that  I  would  venture  to  make  a  few  observations 
pertinent  to  the  question  now  before  us. 

A  short  but  comprehensive  paper  in  the  April  number  of  the  "Scottish 
Church  Review"  states  the  case  clearly;  and  further  interesting  details  on 
the  same  subject  are  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  "  Concerning  the  Coptic 
Church  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  during  the  Primacy  of 
Archbishop  Howley,"  or  from  1836  to  1848,  published  last  year  by  the 
Association  for  the  Furtherance  of  Christianity  in  Egypt.  From  these 
we  gather  that  with  the  assistance,  or  rather,  perhaps,  through  the  instru- 
mentality, of  two  English  clergymen — travelling,  one  in  the  cause  of 
Biblical  science,  the  other  for  purposes  of  health — Mr.  Lieder,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  was  enabled,  some  forty  odd  years  ago,  to 
open  in  Cairo  an  institution  for  training  young  Copts  to  become 
ministers  of  their  Church.  The  scheme,  which  comprised,  among  other 
provisions,  the  very  important  innovation  that  "  the  principal  of  this 
institution  should  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,"  met  with 
the  sanction  of  both  the  English  Primate  and  the  Coptic  Patriarch,  the 
latter  notifying  his  "  entire  approbation  "  by  letter  to  the  Archbishop, 
"  because  of  the  English  Church  being  drawn  towards  the  Coptic  Church 
of  St.  Mark."  It  does  not  appear  that  any  written  reply  was  forwarded 
to  the  Patriarch ;  but  the  Archbishop's  serious  illness  in  the  following 
year  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  silence.  Communications 
were,  however,  exchanged  on  other  matters.  His  Grace  wrote  an  intro- 
duction for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tattam,  in  August,  1842,  taking  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  express  assurance  "  of  the  high  respect  and  goodwill 
which  he  and  other  rulers  of  the  English  Church  felt  towards  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  churches  under  his  care,"  and  of  their  desire  to  render  them 
all  possible  assistance.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  venerable  writer  was 
seized  with  a  serious  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  Patriarch  only 
delayed  acknowledgment  of  his  letter  until,  in  February,  1843,  ^^  ^^ 
enabled,  at  the  same  time,  warmly  to  congratulate  the  Archbishop  on 
restoration  to  health. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  rapprochement  which  seemed  full  of 
promise,  but  which  ended  in  disappointment.  In  September,  18471 
Mr.  Lieder  stated  his  opinion  that  the  institution,  as  then  conducted, 
was  **  not  worth  the  great  expense  "  to  which  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society  was  subject  so  long  as  it  remained  open.  Concurring  in  this 
view,  the  Home  Committee  decided  on  its  abandonment,  and  in  due 
course  the  doors  were  closed.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  the  Society's  Register  for  the  years  which  should  contain  the 
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English  Principal's  reports  on  its  working ;  but  in  my  humble  judgment 
the  experiment  of  this  academy  was  not  without  fruit.  It  may 
be  that  the  students  were  not  always  of  a  class  that  would 
profit  from  the  instruction  imparted,  nor  likely  to  do  credit 
to  their  teachers ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  students  were  want- 
ing ;  and  the  fact  that  an  institution,  ostensibly,  to  use  the  Patri- 
arch's own  words,  "  for  the  education  of  youth  that  are  fit  for  dedication 
to  the  order  of  priesthood  for  the  Coptic  Church  of  St.  Mark,"  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  English  clergyman,  existed  at  all  for  any 
number  of  years  in  Cairo,  is  one  which  in  itself  calls  for  thankfulness 
from  all  well-wishers  to  the  Christian  community  in  Egypt.  The  high 
character  of  Mr.  Lieder,  to  which  travellers  and  residents  in  that 
country  have  long  borne  testimony,  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  supposition 
that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  sham  establishment.  More- 
over, he  had  reported,  in  1847,  that  in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  amidst 
•*  much  to  discourage,"  there  was  **  much  more  to  cheer,'*  and  to  evi- 
dence that  their  great  object,  *'  the  elevation,  through  God's  grace,  of 
the  Coptic  Church  "  was  "  proceeding  with  much  success."  I  continue 
the  quotations,  as  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letters  and  papers 
already  mentioned  : — 

'*  The  fullest  confidence  is  now  manifested  towards  us  by  all  the 
higher  orders  of  the  native  clergy,  without  whose  countenance  all  our 
labours  would  prove  in  vain.  The  Patriarch  shows  the  kindest  feeling 
towards  the  institution,  and  frequently  gives  his  benediction  to  the 
pupils  ;  while  the  amiable  Bishop  of  Esneh,  Amba  Michael,  is  an  almost 
daily  visitor,  inspecting  and  encouraging  the  young  men  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  studies.  Amba  Michael  is  often  in  Cairo  on  duty  connected  with 
the  Patriarchate.  During  his  last  visit  he  brought  with  him  his  sister's 
son,  a  fine  lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and,  placing  my  hand  on  his 
head,  told  me  to  regard  the  boy  as  my  own  son ;  that,  as  he  had  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  priesthood,  he  now  submitted  the  whole  of  his 
theological  studies  to  me." 

Briefly,  then,  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Coptic  Institution  at  Cairo  is 
that  of  a  scheme  which  has  in  no  way  failed,  but  which  needs  consider- 
able reform  in  the  working  details,  l^his  is  practically  the  decision 
passed  upon  it  by  its  promoters.  According  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Church  Missionary  Society  threw  up  their  task  in  no  despair 
of  the  cause  so  nobly  advocated,  but  because  there  was  an  evident  flaw 
in  method,  which  either  they  could  not  or  would  not  remedy.  Con- 
tinuance of  the  work  "  upon  a  greatly  modified  plan  "  was,  indeed,  put 
forward  as  an  alternative  to  closing  doors,  but  doors  were  closed,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  their  being  re-opened  under 
the  former  supervision.  Now,  as  regards  "  England's  religious  duties 
towards  Egypt,"  it  is  assuredly  neither  unwise  nor  impolitic  to  ask  her 
at  the  present  time,  or  at  the  flrst  convenient  opportunity,  to  renew,  in 
some  shape,  if  not  by  Government  agency,  by  that  of  individuals  or 
societies,  an  effort  to  achieve  so  great  and  worthy  an  end  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Coptic  Church.  If  this  were  done  and  compliance  given, 
the  main  point  for  consideration  would  be  the  exact  change  of  procedure 
required.  Should  other  means  of  effecting  the  desired  object  be  found 
than  available  in  a  training  institution?  or  should  the  institution  be 
accepted  as  of  old,  and  modification  be  applied  only  to  its  rules  and 
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machinery  ?  I  see  no  harm  in  the  latter  and  simpler  course,  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  Copts ;  though  by  and  by  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  on  behalf  of  other  Oriental  Christians.  To  my  mind, 
however — and  I  must  crave  indulgence  for  having  any  mind  at  all  on  a 
matter  the  discussion  of  which  is  hardly  among  the  presumed  rights  of 
laymen — we  must  advance  somewhat  to  meet  our  pupils  and  their  pre- 
judices, as  well  as  await  their  approach  to  ourselves  and  our  enlighten- 
ment. I  am  not  advocating  departure  in  one  iota  from  the  doctrinal 
truths  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  such  concessions  as  could  reason* 
ably  be  made  by  persons  acting  in  a  strictly  catholic  spirit.  May  it  not 
be  that  too  close  an  adhesion  to  certain  forms  of  religious  teaching;  and 
over- fastidiousness  on  the  part  of  instructors  in  regard  to  the  tolerance 
of  local  practices  and  traditions,  have  already  deterred  the  better  kind 
of  students  from  taking  advantage  of  the  training  offered  ?  To  "  become 
a  Copt  to  gain  the  Copts,"  limited  to  the  true  Scriptural  sense,  might, 
as  a  basis  of  action,  work  wonders,  without  involving  a  more  serious 
concession  than  is  sometimes  made  upon  the  same  principle  to  English 
congregations ;  and  where  the  result  is  a  host  of  willing,  hopeful  fol- 
lowers, who  can  assert  that  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means  ?  From 
my  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  as  well  as  other  experiences,  I  would 
deferentially  repeat  the  opinion  that  this  experiment  of  an  Anglo-Coptic 
institution  might  well  be  made  again,  under  a  liberal  but  discreet  super- 
vision, and  with  a  staff  of  competent,  high-minded,  and  self-denying 
men. 

But  very  recently,  and  since  the  war  in  Egypt,  an  effort  has  been  made 
in  more  than  one  quarter  to  resume  the  thread  of  intercourse  with  the 
Coptic  community,  broken  only  as  regards  the  educational  essay. 
Among  other  results  of  home  discussion,  which  may  already  have  been 
made  more  or  less  public  by  the  societies  contributing  to  them,  an 
association  was  formed,  ^^  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  if  the 
Church  of  England  could  afford  any  assistance  to  the  Copts,  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  such  an  opening  existed,  to  promote  the  plan  agreed 
upon  in  the  best  way  practicable."  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  despatch 
of  representatives  to  Cairo  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  affairs  on  the 
spot,  and  local  feeling  with  reference  to  any  further  action.  The  report 
made  by  the  members  of  this  mission  of  their  reception  by  Sophonius, 
the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyril,  the  Coptic  Patriarch ;  of 
their  visits  to  the  four  convents  of  the  Natron  valley  and  to  the  Coptic 
churches  and' schools  generally;  and  of  the  conferences  held  by  them 
with  priests,  monks,  and  laymen,  is  interesting  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  offered  on  the  revival  of  a  training 
institution,  nor  recommendation  for  any  immediate  work  laid  down, 
save  assistance  in  printing  a  few  selected  pamphlets.  A  communication, 
however,  is  awaited  from  a  council  of  laymen,  whom  the  Copts  have 
elected  among  themselves,  "  to  undertake  the  management  of  secular 
business."  It  is  to  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  are  the  chief  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  Coptic  people.  The  representatives  of  the  asso- 
ciation, in  concluding  a  very  interesting  account  of  their  mission,  trust 
confidently  that  this  promised  report  will  "  afford  materials  on  which  to 
base  a  more  substantial  plan  of  action."  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  I  should  not  have  preferred  to  receive  the  statement  of 
the  Coptic  Church  to   that    of  the  laity,  as  the  question  is  of  an 
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understanding  in  religious  rather  than  in  secular  matters.  Besides, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proverbial  dilatoriness  of  Orientals  can 
be  said  to  apply  to  religious  bodies  at  all,  with  whom,  in  the  way  of 
direct  intercommunication,  Western  diplomacy  has  had  comparatively 
little  experience.  But  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that  the  council  of 
Coptic  laymen  will  not  act  independently  of  the  clergy,  nor  be  the 
ex]X>nents  of  sentiments  at  variance  with  those  of  their  spiritual  advisers, 
and  I  cannot  but  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to  the  coming 
expression  of  their  views,  even  if  it  resolve  itself  into  the  old  form  of  a 
request  for  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  rising  priesthood. 

There  is  just  one  suggestion  of  my  own  which  I  would  venture  to 
make  before  concluding.  It  involves  a  large  scheme  and  a  long  pros- 
p)ectus,  but  an  outline  only  will  be  submitted  at  present.  I  have 
referred  to  other  Christians  than  Copts  in  the  East ;  not  necessarily  in 
Kgypt,  but  to  some  extent  represented  there.  Such  are  the  Armenians, 
and  so-called  Jacobites  and  Nestorians,  with  many  others,  regarding 
whom  there  is  neither  time  nor  occasion  to  enter  into  particulars ;  but 
I  may  state  that  I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  most,  especially  of 
the  Armenians  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  Chaldean  and 
Syrian  Christians  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  between  Baghdad  and  Diarbekir. 
I  may  add  that  for  the  Nestorians  a  very  great  interest  has  been  taken 
by  our  own  Church  in  late  years,  under  conditions  not  dissimilar  to 
those  which  have  drawn  its  attention  to  the  Copts.  Well,  would  not 
the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Oriental  institution,  designed  and  organised 
for  the  elevation  of  a  church,  and  education  of  a  priesthood,  not  in 
Christian  Egypt  only,  but  for  all  Eastern  Christians,  be  a  right  worthy 
task  for  the  philanthropists  of  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
And  where  could  it  find  a  better  or  more  central  position  in  reference  to 
Egypt,  the  Levant,  and  Christian  regions  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
than  the  British  island  of  Cyprus  ?  I  know  no  political  reason  for  the 
possession  of  the  place  more  cogent  than  this  one  of  humanity  and 
civilisation. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  requested  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  on  the  lines  of  communication  between  England  and 
India;  and  I  argued  in  favour  of  a  railway  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Euphrates,  eventually  to  become  a  mere  feeder  and  outlet  to  the 
inevitable  great  railway  of  the  future,  uniting  Constantinople  to 
Baghdad.  But  the  gist  of  my  recommendation  was  that  Cyprus  should 
become,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a  British  possession — ^a  sort  of 
sentinel  watching  over  the  railway  terminus  on  the  mainland  opposite. 
Singularly  enough — for  I  no  more  pretend  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  any 
Government  than  to  influence  their  councils — in  less  than  a  month 
afterwards  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  notification  that  this  very 
island  had  been  made  over  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Porte.  Yet,  much 
as  I  rejoiced  in  this  move  on  the  political  board,  I  ventured  to  think  of 
it  rather  as  a  step  in  progressive  civilisation  than  a  territorial  gain  to 
England.  The  geographical  site  of  the  new  acquisition  rendered  it  a 
kind  of  half- way  house  between  England  and  India  for  passengers  by 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway ;  and,  among  many  images  of  its  usefulness, 
I  pictured  a  University  in  Cyprus  at  which  Indians  travelling  westward 
would  find  the  best  of  European  professors,  with  a  genial  and  customary 
climate.    The  idea  has  now  recurred  to  me  in  its  application  to  a  much 
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more  important  object — the  union  of  students  from  different  branches 
of  the  Oriental  Church.  I  do  not  see  why  substance  should  not 
eventually  be  given  to  both  notions ;  though  at  this  moment  advocacy 
must  be  confined  to  the  last-named  only.* 


The  Very  Rev,  Dean  Butcher,  D.D.,  Cairo. 

A  SPEAKER  on  an  Eastern  topic  who  follows  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  is  like  the 
man  who  lectured  on  the  art  of  war  in  presence  of  Hannibal ;  further, 
I  am  aware  that  anyone  who  has  to  speak  of  Egypt  in  England  labours 
under  a  disadvantage.  The  subject  is  peculiarly  distasteful.  We  have 
heard  so  much  about  it  already,  and  we  have  an  ominous  forebod- 
ing that  we  shall  hear  so  much  more  before  we  are  well  out  of  it,  that 
a  feeling,  which  is  perfectly  natural,  impels  us  to  turn  away  when  the 
name  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  countries  is  mentioned.  Still  we  have 
certain  responsibilities  as  a  State,  and  if  we  believe  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed in  the  pregnant  phrase  of  Coleridge,  viz.,  that  the  Church  and 
the  State  have  ends  "  reciprocally  inclusive,"  then  the  subject  of  this 
paper  "  The  Religious  Duties  of  England  towards  Egypt,"  is  one  of  the 
first  importance.  I  read  in  a  newspaper  last  night  that  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  was  premature.  It  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  never 
premature  to  do  right. 

We  face  the  fact  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  bring  the  English  and  the 
Egyptians  into  close  and  peculiar  relations.  Now,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  let  us  settle  what  we  mean  by  the  Egyptians.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Nile  Valley  comprises  the  Fellahin,  the  Copts,  the  Beduins, 
the  Arabian  dwellers  in  towns,  the  Berbers,  the  Negroes,  the  Turks,  the 
Levantines,  and  the  Europeans.  For  religious  purposes,  I  think  I  may 
say  the  Church  of  England  may  ask  herself  what  duties  she  owes  to 
three  classes  of  persons  living  in  Egypt,  ist,  the  Mahommedans; 
2nd,  the  Copts ;  3rd,  the  English  residents. 

ist,  the  Mahommedans.  This  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  difficult  as  it  appears.  Consider,  England  is  a  Christian 
country,  but  she  rules  a  vast  Mahommedan  population.  Egypt  is  a 
Mahommedan  country,  but  she  rules  a  large  Christian  population.  It 
is  admitted  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  compact  between  England  and 
her  Mahommedan  subjects,  that  she  shall  not  as  a  nation  attempt  to 
alter  their  religion  by  aggressive  proselytism ;  but  she  would  be  grie- 
vously forgetful  of  her  high  calling  if  she  made  no  effort  to  show  them  a 
more  excellent  way.  The  tolerant  attitude  adopted  towards  Mahom- 
medanism  in  India,  simplifies  the  question  of  her  action  towards 
Mahommedanism  in  Egypt.     If  in  a  country  where  she  is  mistress  she 

*  Having  said  nothing  of  the  work  of  the  American  missionaries  in  Egypt,  which, 
however  successful  and  disinterested,  is  in  a  somewhat  different  direction  to  that  here 
contemplated,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  express  admiration  of  the  high-minded 
perseverance  of  these  worthy  labourers  in  a  worthy  field,  whose  colleagues  and 
countrymen  I  long  since  visited  in  more  than  one  of  their  stations  in  Asia  Minor. 
Nor  have  I  spoken  of  the  points  of  difference  in  the  religious  belief  of  the  Copts  with 
reference  to  other  Eastern  Churches — a  subject  which  vnll,  doubtless,  be  treated  by 
those  professionally  quaUfied  for  the  discussion. 
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permits  the  Moslim  to  follow  his  religion,  she  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  a  temporary  and  exceptional  spell  of  power  in  Egypt  to 
engage  in  efforts  to  make  the  Arab  forswear  the  faith  of  Islam. 
Hitherto,  as  every  honest  missionary  knows,  little  or  no  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  believers  in  the  Koran.  Mahommed  achieved  the 
astounding  success  he  did  because  the  standard  of  Christian  life  was 
low  in  the  Church,  and  because  she  was  torn  by  divisions.  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  until  we  are  more  united,  Islam  will  remain  as  a 
rebuke  to  us.  Let  us  look  at  home,  and  amend  ourselves  in  order  that 
in  time  we  maybe  more  worthy  or  less  unworthy  for  this  high  task.  Were 
ill-judged  attempts  at  proselytising  to  be  made  by  any  society,  or  by  any 
individual  at  this  critical  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative would  interfere,  as  no  figure  would  be  so  likely  as  an  inju- 
dicious evangelist  to  blow  into  a  white  heat  those  elements  of  combus- 
tion which  are  already  hot  enough.  Fortunately,  mission  work  of  the 
best,  because  of  the  most  unobtrusive  kind,  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  without  let  or  hindrance,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Whately.  Her  schools,  open  to  Mahommedans,  Jews,  Copts, 
and  Armenians,  her  medical  mission,  and  her  labours  to  lighten  the 
dark  lot  of  the  harem  prisoners,  seem  to  me  models  in  many  respects. 
But  they  are  doing  good,  because  there  has  been  no  show  and  no  hurry. 
The  watchwords  for  work  in  eastern  countries  are  undoubtedly  Tact 
and  Time.  In  a  word,  with  regard  to  the  Mahommedans,  England 
would  do  well  to  avoid  anything  like  a  crusade,  and  to  resolve  not  to 
send  missionaries,  but  to  be  a  missionary.  In  this  sentence  lies  the  gist 
of  the  matter.  Let  us  take  this  idea  home  to  our  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, and  we  are  within  a  distance,  not  measurable  perhaps,  but 
perceptible,  of  seeing  a  regenerated  Egypt.  The  full  force  of  this  re- 
mark will  come  out  more  clearly  later. 

I  pass  to  the  next  point.     Egypt  has  a  Christian  population.     The 
Oreek,  Latin,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  Churches  are  represented  in  the 
Nile  Valley.     With  three  of  these  churches  our  relations  will  probably 
continue  to  be  the  same  in  Egypt  as  they  are  in  other  countries.     With 
the  Copts  we  are  contemplating  a  new  relation ;  in  order  that  you  may 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  this  relation,  let  me  explain  who 
the    Copts  are.     The  Copts  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  direct  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  Christians,  following  Eutyches 
and  revering  the  divine  nature  of  the  Saviour  only,  in  which  they  hold 
that    every  human    element    was  absorbed.      There   are  some   three 
hunded  thousand  of  them  in  Egypt,  and  they  fill  for  the  most  part  the 
secretariats  and  clerkships,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  a  country 
which  may  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Placemen.    The  Copts  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  great  cities.     When 
^n  English  churchman  goes  first  to  Cairo,  he  is  irresistibly  attracted  by 
their  venerable  churches  and  their  historic  ritual.     They  have  suffered 
for  centuries  cruel  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahommedans,  and 
we   see  traces  of  this  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  their  fortress 
churches,  built  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  enable  the  Christian  congregation 
to  hold  a  fanatical  street  mob  at  bay,  and  abounding  in  depositories 
where  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  precious  things  of  the  church  could  be 
hidden  away  until  the  storm  was  passed.    The  archaeologist  and  the 
painter  love  these  curious  relics,  and  would  not'  alter  them,  but  I  am 
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afraid  there  is  much  that  needs  alteration  in  the  Coptic  Church.  I  de- 
precate strongly  the  loose  way  in  which  people  confuse  these  Christians 
with  their  Mahommedan  oppressors ;  I  never  can  protest  sufficiently 
against  the  idea  that  we  are  to  convert  the  Copts,  but  anyone  who 
looks  at  their  present  condition  must  feel  that  they  need  to  be  re- 
animated. They  are  a  body,  as  Mr.  Howard  will  tell  you,  loyally  tena- 
cious of  a  great  portion  of  Catholic  truth,  but  lamentably  careless  and 
apathetic,  and  slovenly  beyond  all  names  of  slovenliness.  The  filth 
of  their  churches  is  a  proverb.  The  steps  are  black  with  dust ;  the 
floors  crawl  with  vermin;  the  altars  are  covered  with  candle-grease ;  and 
chickens  are  kept  in  the  fonts.  A  crowd  of  diseased  objects,  who  seem 
to  have  stepped  out  of  Milton's  Lazar  House,  beset  you  for  money  as 
you  go  in ;  and  an  ophthalmic  deacon  in  rags,  worthy  of  Murillo's  beggar 
boys,  thrusts  an  alms-dish  into  your  face  as  you  go  out.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  Copts  are  becpming  ashamed  of  all  this.  Certainly  there  is 
at  this  moment  a  reforming  party  in  the  Coptic  Church,  which  is 
demanding  firmly  and  earnestly  two  things.  ist,  A  more  reverent 
performance  of  the  sacred  services  ;  2nd,  a  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion amongst  the  clergy.  A  society,  called  the  Association  for  the 
Furtherance  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  has  been  formed  in  England,  to 
help  the  Copts  to  attain  their  objects.  Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  best  way  for  the  society  to  adopt*  I  once  thought 
that  young  Copts  should  be  sent  for  education  to  St.  Augustine's,  and 
similar  Colleges,  with  a  hope  that  having  seen  in  England  reverent  and 
dignified  services,  they  might  feel  scandalised  at  the  inadequacy 
of  their  own  ritual,  and  press  upon  the  patriarch  and  members  of  the 
conservative  party  the  necessity  of  improvement.  On  reflection,  it 
seems  that  this  plan  has  disadvantages ;  at  best  it  would  benefit  only 
a  few  individuals.  The  conviction  I  have  arrived  at,  after  weighing  the 
matter  carefully,  is  this — Do  not  bring  Copts  to  look  at  the  Anglican 
Church  in  England,  but  take  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Copts. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  point,  the  religious  duties  of  England  to 
her  countrymen  in  Egypt,  and  we  shall  see,  that  if  we  do  our  duty  to 
them,  we  shall  do  our  duty  to  Copts  and  Mahommedans  as  well  I 
shall  restrict  my  remarks  to  Cairo,  with  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  work 
at  Port  Said,  of  which  Canon  Scarth  will  speak.  At  present  there 
is  no  bishop  to  look  after  the  chaplaincy  and  missionary  stations 
in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Since  the  death  of  Bishop  Barclay  in  1880, 
there  has  been  no  recognised  episcopal  head  to  direct  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  generously  extended  the  limits  of 
his  already  extensive  diocese,  and  can>e  for  one  spring  to  preach  and 
confirm  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  But  he  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this 
again.  I  think  that  something  should  be  done  without  delay.  The 
Jerusalem  bishopric  is  not  a  popular  bishopric ;  it  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  causing  the  estrangement  of  Newman,  and  driving  him  to  leave  us; 
but  whether  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem  be  filled  by  a  successor  to 
Alexander,  Gobat,  and  Barkley,  or  whether  a  bishopric  be  erected  in 
Cairo,  or,  as  some  have  suggested,  in  Cyprus,  somehow,  I  say,  the  pre- 
sent gap  should  be  filled,  and  filled  without  delay,  or  the  Church  of 
Isngland  convicts  herself  of  grievous  negligence.    For  though  I  listened 
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respectfully  yesterday  while  a  great  divine  took  a  Bishop  to  pieces,  I 
still  venture  to  believe  in  Bishops,  and  I  heartily  wish  one  was  set  over 
me  in  Egypt. 

There  is  one  illustration  which  must  be  employed  to  impress  this 
matter  upon  you.  I  hope  some  of  you,  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing,  may  come  to  Cairo  this  winter ;  if  you  do  you  will  see,  as 
in  a  picture,  the  image  of  a  Church  that  has  done  its  work,  and  a  Church 
that  has  failed  to  do  its  work.  Some  years  ago  a  large  space  of  ground 
was  presented  by  the  late  ruler  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  to  the  British 
community  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  a  like  portion  was 
given  to  the  Germans.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  the  marked  contrast 
between  the  two  plots  of  ground.  The  Germans  have  built  a  church, 
a  pastor's  house,  and  a  large  and  efficient  school.  The  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  English  Church  is  an  unoccupied  space,  with  a  small  and 
inconvenient  church,  until  last  year  only  open  for  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  thrust  into  a  corner  of  it.  There  the  two  plots  stand ;  the  used, 
and  the  unused  talent.  Now  let  the  Church  take  this  matter  in  hand  ; 
improve  the  present  building,  erect  a  clergy-house,  and  open  a  school. 
Then  the  Christian  Copts  would  have  a  model  in  their  midst ;  our 
English  soldiers,  who'  have  set  such  a  noble  example  by  their  frank  and 
kindly  bearing  to  the  natives,  would  have  adequate  accommodation,  and 
we  should  show  that  we  had  some  aims  higher  than  those  which  can  be 
tabulated  in  a  ledger,  and  formulated  in  a  blue  book.  We  have  a  great 
and  an  imperious  responsibility,  and  God  will  require  a  strict  account 
at  our  hands.  Many  noble  Englishmen,  like  my  dear  friend  Sir 
Frederick  Goldsmid,  have  given,  and  are  giving,  their  energies  and 
abilities,  their  time  and  their  health,  to  the  hard  task  of  improving  the 
material  prosperity  of  Egypt.  They  are  labouring  to  remove  corrup- 
tion from  the  ministries,  and  bribery  from  the  courts,  and  cruelty  from 
the  prisons,  and  filth  and  disease  from  the  social  life  of  the  people. 
This  band  of  men  will  succeed  if  they  trust  in  God  ;  and  the  Church 
should  engage  in  like  work  for  the  good  of  Egypt,  giving  sympathy, 
offerings,  prayers,  so  that  it  may  be  stamped  on  the  minds  of  the  natives 
of  Egypt,  as  it  has  often  been  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India, 
that  the  sons  of  England  are  not  only  learned  in  arts,  and  ingenious, 
and  brave,  but  men  who  fear  God,  and  acknowledge  Him  in  all  their 
ways.  In  a  word,  let  every  man  and  woman  who  visits  Egypt,  be  they 
officials,  tourists  in  search  of  amusement,  invalids  in  search  of  health, 
soldiers  or  men  of  science,  remember  that,  above  and  beyond  any  occu- 
pation or  work,  they  are  Christians,  You  recollect  the  saying  of  the 
Hindoo.  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  told  at  many  missionary  meetings  and 
Congresses,  but  I  will  tell  it  again.  Well,  a  learned  Hindoo  said  that  if 
every  Englishman  had  been  like  Donald  Macleod,  India  would  have 
been  Christian  long  ago.  So  England  should  not,  I  repeat,  send  mis- 
sionaries, but  be  a  missionary.  Who  do  you  think  is  the  most  honoured 
Englishman,  always,  in  whatever  Eastern  land  he  goes  to  ?  Why,  that 
"  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  bible  and  his  sword,"  glorious  Charles 
Gordon.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  is  only  prayed  for  in  one  church  in 
London — St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street.  He  ought  to  be  prayed  for  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  humblest  peasant.     So,  my  friends,  go  to  work  in  Church  extension 
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in  Egypt  as  zealously  as  Gordon  fights,  and  we  shall  see  ample  fruit. 
We  shall  see  a  substantial  church  large  enough  to  hold  our  brave 
soldiers,  with  a  stately  ritual,  and  a  crowd  of  earnest  communicants— 
a  model  to  Copts  and  Greeks,  and  a  source  of  strength  and  comfort 
to  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  struggling  to  do  good  to  the 
land  of  splendid  memories  and  present  degradation,  the  puzzle  of 
statesmen,  the  realm  of  difficulty  and  contradiction ;  but,  never  forget 
it,  the  land  where  God  wrought  in  a  special  manner  in  the  old  time 
before,  and  where,  I  am  assured,  if  we  are  prayerful  and  earnest.  He 
will  work  wondrously  again  ! 

The  diplomatists  are  working  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  power  for 
Egypt.  The  soldiers — God  knows  I  can  attest  this,  for  I  have  watched 
them  in  the  cholera  camp  and  hospital — ^are  spending  their  lives  for 
Egypt.  The  men  of  science  are  toiling  in  the  field  of  Zoar  especially  to 
drag  the  heart  of  its  mystery  out  of  the  land  of  Osiris.  Let  not  the 
Church  be  the  only  laggard  in  the  field.  Many  of  you  have  seen  this 
year  in  London  the  superb  picture  Anno  Domini^  by  an  accomplished 
English  artist.  It  represents  the  flight  into  Egypt  as  that  subject  was 
never  represented  before.  It  shows  the  Holy  Family  crossing  the  path- 
way of  a  great  religious  procession,  in  all  the  pageant  pride  of  idolatry. 
Now  again  in  our  time,  and  by  our  efforts,  let  Christ  come  to  Egypt, 
unobtrusively  and  unostentatiously  if  you  will,  but  still  as  a  living  power, 
by  the  preaching  of  His  Word,  by  the  administration  of  His  sacraments, 
and  then  we  shall  see  great  and  fruitful  results ;  so  that  in  the  aftertime, 
the  historians  of  foreign  nations,  England's  enemies  and  enviers,  shall 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  wrought  an  unselfish  and  a 
beneficent  work,  a  work  of  which  the  glory  is  great  because  the  strife 
will  have  been  so  hard ;  and  the  historian  of  this  episode  in  our  national 
career — ^an  episode  which  will  be,  I  believe,  an  epoch — will  say,  in  the 
grand  and  simple  words  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren  : — "  So  now  it  was  not 
you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God/' 


Rev.  George  Broadley  Howard. 

It  is  with  no  affectation  of  diffidence,  but  with  a  very  deep  sense  of  in- 
sufficiency, that  I  approach  this  question  ;  but  that  side  of  it  to  which 
I  shall  mainly  invite  attention  is,  from  my  point  of  view,  of  such  extreme 
importance,  that  I  shall  offer  no  further  apology  for  venturing  to  accept 
the  invitation  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  subject. 

The  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  will  oblige  me  to  omit  much  that  I 
would  gladly  say  on  the  general  subject,  but  this  much  I  would  urge  in 
the  name  of  common  humanity ;  that  our  first  duty  in  Egypt  is  to 
secure  the  administraton  of  justice  without  corruption,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  defenceless  and  the  poor  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
And  I  trust  I  do  not  transgress  the  limits  of  propriety  in  expressing  a 
hope  that,  if  possible,  the  White  and  Blue  Niles  may  not  be  suflfered  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  any  slave-hunting  or  slave-ho)ding  power. 

With  these  general  remarks,  I  pass  to  the  question  to  which  I  propose 
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to   confine  myself;  our  duty  in  relation  to  the  Christian  population  of 
the  country. 

Xhis  population  includes 

1.  The  small  community  of  the  Orthodox,  who  are  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  Eastern,  or  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  Coptic,  or  as  we  may  call  it,  the  Native  Egyptian  Church,  said 
to  number  from  300,000  to  600,000  souls ;  the  latter  estimate  being 
that  of  a  native  gentleman,  who,  Miss  Whately  tells  me,  is  especially 
well  informed  in  statistics. 

3-  A  mixed  population  of  Greeks,  Syrians,  Maronites,  Armenians, 
and  other  non-Egyptians,  of  divers  sects  and  persuasions,  the  number 
of  whom  in  the  aggregate  must  be  considerable,  though  their  several 
communities,  considered  separately,  may  be  comparatively  small,  and 
are  migratory  in  character. 

Our  attention,  then,  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  our 
duty  with  relation  to  the  first  two  classes,  the  Orthodox  and  the  Copts. 
And  here  I  would  enter  a  claim,  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
for  granted,'  that  the  expression  England's  duty  in  the  title  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  in  connection  with  this  department  of  it,  though  not  perhaps 
with  other  departments,  refers  to  our  duty  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  exdusivety  ;  and  the  question  to  which  I  shall  address  myself 
is  this,  What  is  our  duty,  as  Churchmen,  towards  the  Christians  of 
Egypt? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  Orthodox.  And  here,  I  think  a  grand 
opportunity  may,  by  the  providence  of  God,  be  opening  to  us ;  for  we 
are  brought  by  the  force  of  circumstances  face  to  face  with  a  portion  of 
that  vast  Eastern  communion,  which,  cradled  in  the  birth-place  of 
Christianity,  has  survived  so  many  centuries  of  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion, and  still,  throughout  the  dominion  of  the  crescent,  bears  witness  for 
the  Cross. 

The  orthodox  Christians  of  Egypt  are  numerically  few,  and  are  not 
Egyptians  by  descent,  even  if  born  in  the  country.     But  they  are  a 
compact,  well-defined  community,  representing,  or  rather  being,  the  exist- 
ing remnant  of  one  of  the  three  original  patriarchates  of  the  Church. 
Their  present  head  is  the  Patriarch  Sophronius,  and  their  clerical  staff 
consists  of  one  Archbishop,  thirty  priests,  and  six  deacons.    They  have 
churches  in  seventeen  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  did  possess  one  in 
Upper  Egypt  until  it  was  lost  to  them  by  the  late  war.   Their  recognised 
Creed  is  that  of  the  31S  fathers  at  Nicsea,  as  enlarged  at  Constantinople, 
and  ratified  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon.      In  other 
words,  it  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  we  have 
it  in  our  Prayer  Book,  only  in  its  pure  form,  i.e.^  without  the  Filioque 
in  the  Procession  Clause,  and  with  the  word  hoty  as  one  of  the  Notes  of 
the  Church.     Their  chief  public  office  is,  of  course,  the  Eucharist ;  in 
the  celebration  of  which  they  use  the  Liturgies  of  St  Basil,  St  Gregory, 
and  St.  Chrysostom,  all  of  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  emphatically 
-sacrificial  and  sacramental  in  their  tone.    They  minister,  we  are  told, 
mainly  to  their  own  people,  and  do  not  proselytise,  but  Uve  on  friendly 
relations,  though  not  in  communion,  with  the  Copts,  whom  we  shall 
notice  presently. 

But  though  few  in  number,  their  position  as  a  recognised  portion  of 
the  Holy  Elastern  Church,  renders  our  attitude  towards  them  a  matter  of 
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the  greatest  consequence.  If  we  approach  them  in  an  unsympathetic 
spirit ;  if  we  regard  them  as  wandering  in  a  desert  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  our  dealing  is  marked  by  a  tone  of  condescension  and 
superiority ;  if  we  endeavour  to  supplant  their  offices  by  the  introduction 
of  our  own,  or  of  something  altogether  novel  in  the  form  of  a  so  called 
Scriptural  liturgy,  a  process  attempted  among  the  Syrian  Christians  of 
Malabar,  then  we  shall  be  met  with  polite  but  determined  opposition ; 
we  may  very  likely  succeed  in  producing  a  schism,  and  we  shall  certainly 
lose  the  opportunity  before  us. 

But  if  we  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  affection  and  Christian  love,  anxious 
to  receive  them,  and  to  be  received  by  them  as  fellow-members  of  the 
great  Christian  family,  willing  to  acknowledge  and  to  admire  rather  than 
to  find  fault,  and  not  bent  upon  bringing  them  to  the  level  of  our  own 
standard  in  all  things  ;  then  we  may,  perhaps,  both  learn  something  our- 
selves, and  may,  peradventure,  be  permitted  not  only  to  urge  any 
necessary  reforms,  but  even  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  that  Christian 
unity  and  intercommunion,  the  rupture  of  which  is  so  deplorable. 

I  do  not  hold  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Church,  to  defend  her 
through  thick  and  thin ;  there  are  some  things,  perhaps  many  things, 
which  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  would  fain  not  find,  both  in  her  public 
offices,  and  in  her  manuals  of  private  devotion.  I  cannot  here  digress 
into  particulars,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so.  With  the  experience 
of  the  Western  Church  before  us,  and  influenced  by  what  may  have 
fallen  under  our  own  observation,  we  are  very  properly  sensitive  and 
anxious  about  such  matters  as  I  have  in  mind  ;  and  yet,  I  submit,  it 
might  be  going  much  too  far  to  condemn  all  actions  and  expressions  to 
which  we  ourselves  may  entertain  the  gravest  repugnance.  That  which 
to  our  more  prosaic  minds  may  seem  inseparable  from  objection,  may  in 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern  be  only  the  expression  of  that  which  is  essen- 
tially true  and  justifiable ;  and  there  may  be  substantial  unity  without 
uniformity. 

Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  proverb, 
that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  An  Eastern 
churchman  has  but  to  take  up  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  he 
will  there  find  that  in  three  important  matters,  one  of  them  involving 
fundamental  doctrine,  the  Church  of  England,  though  boasting  of  her 
reformation  and  her  purity,  yet  varies  from  the  Church  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity. Our  reformers  retained  the  Filioque  in  the  Creed ;  fiiey  rejected, 
I  fear  deliberately,  the  scriptural  and  primitive  practice  of  using  chrism 
in  confirmation,  confining  the  outward  sign  to  the  laying  on  of  hands; 
and  they  have  left  us  no  trace  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
connection  with  the  consecration  of  the  Bread  and  Wine,  though  it  is  a 
marked  feature  in  all  the  earliest  Liturgies. 

I  shall  return  to  the  first  of  these  subjects  presently,  but  before 
doing  so  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  the  "  Coptic  Church,"  which  by 
reason  of  its  numbers,  undoubtedly  presents  the  leading  feature  in  the 
Christianity  of  the  land.  Its  members,  moreover,  represent  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

This  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  Patriarch  Cyril,  under  whom  are, 
in  Egypt,  two  Metropolitans  and  eleven  Bishops,  with  a  large  staflf  of 
clergy  ;  in  Abyssinia,  one  Metropolitan  and  four  Bishops ;  and  in  Jeni- 
salem,  one  Metropolitan. 
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I  take  these  statistics,  as  well  as  those  which  I  have  given  about  the 
Orthodox  Church,  from  the  report  of  the  representatives  of  the  Associa- 
tian  for  the  Furtherance  of  Christianity  in  Egypt ;  a  society  which 
should  command  our  best  sympathy  and  support.  The  hon.  secretary, 
is  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston,  7,  Whitehall. 

The  Coptic  creed  is,  I  presume,  like  that  of  the  Asiatic  Monophysites, 
the  Constantinopolitan,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  it,  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
and  their  liturgies  or  anaphorae,  a  translation  of  three  of  which,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  is  now  before  me,  are  based  upon  the  model  of  the 
primitive  liturgies  ;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Church  is  its 
maintenance  of  the  Monophysite  heresy,  and  consequent  rejection  of  the 
4th  CEcumenical  Council. 

In  dealing  with  these  people,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  we  should  clearly  understand  in  what  the  Monophysite 
heresy  really  consists.  The  Monophysites,  we  are  told,  acknowledge 
only  One  Nature  in  our  Lord,  and  thus  it  might  be  thought  that  they 
regard  Him  only  as  a  Man,  denying  His  Divinity.  But  it  is  not  so. 
They  acknowledge  His  divinity  and  His  humanity  also,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  unequivocal  terms. 

The  teaching  of  Mar  Xenajas,  one  of  their  greatest  doctors,  whose 
other  name,  Philoxenus,  is  probably  better  known  in  connection  with  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  is  given  by  Assemani  (Bib.  Or.  H.  25) 
to  the  following  effect : — 

**  The  Son,  Who  is  one  of  the  Trinity,  united  personally  to  Himself  a 
body  endowed  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  mind  in  the  womb  of  the 
JDeipara,  His  body  had  no  existence  before  this  union.  In  this  He 
was  bom ;  in  this  He  was  nourished ;  in  this  He  suffered ;  in  this  He 
died.  The  Son's  divinity  suffered  not ;  died  not  And  all  this  was 
done  tmly  and  naturally ;  not  in  appearance,  not  fantastically.  Further, 
the  Word  was  not  converted  into  flesh,  nor  mingled  therewith,  nor 
confused  therewith,  nor  divided  therefrom,  and  vice  versa.  But  the 
Word  was  united  to  the  humanity,  as  the  reasonable  soul  is  united  to 
the  body.  And  as  one  human  nature  is  composed  from  the  reasonable 
soul  and  body ;  so  from  the  bumanity  and  divinity  of  Christ  ariseth 
One  Nature,  not  indeed  simple,  but  compounded,  or  (for  he  is  said  to 
have  adopted  St.  Cyril's  phrase)  One  Nature  enfleshed  (fwa  ^vatc 
ac  crapKCci/Lclvr;.)" 

The  teaching  of  Mar  Xenajas  is  expressed  in  a  very  ancient  Syriac 
MS.  (of  the  Sixth  century  perhaps)  to  the  same  purport,  and  annexed 
thereto  are  some  remarkable  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
dony among  which  is  the  following  : — 

"  No.  8.  And  again  we  anathematize  and  set  aside  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  because  in  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  it  separates  the  natures,  and  the  properties,  and  the  actions^ 
and  the  heights,  and  the  humiliations,  and  the  divinities,  and  the  huma- 
nities (all  these  are  plurals)  \  and  thinks  of  Him  as  Two,  and  brings  in 
a  quatemity^  and  worships  the  simple  Son  of  Man,"  etc. 

A  similar  dread  of  worshipping  a  Quaterniiy  in  place  of  the  Trinity 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  same  treatise,  and  shows  how  the  language  of 
Ohalcedon  was  misapprehended.  [Add.  MSS.,  14,529,  fol.  65,  68,  69. 
Br.  Mus.] 

The  teaching  of  Jacobus  Baradaeus,  from  whom  the. Syrian  Jacobites 
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derive  their  name,  was,  says  Assemani  (Bib.  Or.  II.  25),  in  accordance 
with  that  of  Xenajas,  and  is  that  of  their  descendants  at  the  present 
day. 

Thus  the  Monophysites  maintain  the  union  of  the  divinity  and 
humanity  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  as  stoutly  as  any ;  and  they  fully 
accept  the  four  negations  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon — a(n;7xvrwc» 
arpiTTTto^f  aciaip(Tw<:,  a\wpi(Trwc  : — I  find  them,  for  instance,  in  the 
Coptic  Liturgies  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Basil — but  whereas  the  Catholic 
Church  declares  these  two  natures  to  be  "  united "  (for  the  Council 
speaks  of  wtion,  not  conjunction^  and  see  St.  Cyril's  third  letter  to  Nes- 
torius,  and  the  anathemas  following:  Labbe  and  Cossart  III.  949),  in 
the  one  Person  of  Christ,  they  maintain  one  Nature  in  Him  ;  and  yet  they 
speak  of  this  nature  as  duplexy  and  use  by  way  of  explanation  the 
simile  of  wine  mingled  with  water,  as  opposed  to  the  combination  of 
water  and  oil. 

This  appears  to  be  the  sum  total  of  their  heresy  ;  and  since  it  may 
perhaps  be  urged  that,  if  this  be  so,  the  difference  is  one  of  tenns, 
rather  than  in  the  essence  of  the  faith,  I  conceive  that  there  may  be  a 
great  temptation  to  condone  the  Monophysite  traditional  expression, 
and  even  to  effect  a  compromise  between  them  and  ourselves,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  their  goodwill,  and  promoting  their  welfare  both  as 
Christians  and  as  Egyptians.  Something  of  this  kind  was  done  in 
India,  where  Bishop  Heber  received  the  Jacobite  Metran  Athanasius  to 
communion  at  Bombay,  and  placed  him  in  his  own  episcopal  chair ; 
and  where  the  special  heresy  of  the  Jacobites  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  very  small  account,  or  rather  quite  lost  sight  of,  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society's  missionaries  in  Travancore. 

I  am^  myself,  not  unconscious  of  such  a  temptation,  so  great  is  the 
interest  I  feel  in  these  ancient  Christian  communities,  and  so  great  is 
my  love  for  them.  Nevertheless  I  feel  constrained  to  deprecate  most 
earnestly  any  condonation  of  a  heresy  condemned  by  the  GScumenical 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  I  do  not  forget  that  it  was  against  the  vain 
babbling  of  Eutyches  that  the  definition  of  the  Council  was  particularly 
directed,  and  the  Monophysites  expressly  reject  Eutyches ;  but  their 
opinion  is  condemned  by  that  Council  in  the  words,  **  and  feign  one 
(nature)  after  the  union ; "  and  they  in  turn  anathematise  the  Council. 
To  condone  their  heresy  would  therefore  be  inconsistent  with  our  pro- 
fessed acceptance  of  the  Council ;  it  would  be  an  act  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Church ;  and  it  would  indefinitely  postpone  the  restoration  of  in- 
tercommunion with  the  Eastern  Church,  whose  claim  to  Catholicity  is 
indisputable,  and  whose  members  are  numbered  by  millions. 

I  lay  the  more  stress  upon  this,  because  unity  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
and  chief  necessities  of  Christendom  ;  and  to  break  unity  by  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  ruling  of  a  General  Council,  is  on  this  ground  a  crime 
that  may  not  be  excused ;  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  heresy — a  chocs- 
ing  of  one's  own  judgment  in  preference  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  cases  such  as  these ;  but  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  sympathy  with  minds  per- 
plexed, a  recognition  of  their  difficulties,  and  of  their  desire  to  get  at 
the  truth  (which  must  be  allowed  to  those  who  differ  from  us,  unless 
there  be  the  clearest  proof  to  the  contrary),  and  entreaty  to  submit 
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private  judgment  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  in  Council,  will  do  more 
than  argument.  One  should  remember,  too,  the  inadequacy  of  words 
to  deal  with  transcendent  mystery.  No  language  can  ever  represent  the 
fulness  of  fact ;  no  word  painting  can  present  the  picture  before  the  eye 
in  all  its  details  ;  it  serves  but  to  create  or  aid  imagination.  In  the 
striking  words  of  Professor  Westcott,  **  The  Bible  itself  teaches  us,  by 
its  antithetical  utterances,  that  no  single  expression  of  the  truth  is  co- 
extensive with  the  truth  itself."  "  Life  proves  beyond  question,"  he  adds, 
*'  that  words  gather  wealth  in  the  course  of  ages ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  formula  which  expresses  clearly  the  thought  of  one 
generation  can  convey  the  same  meaning  to  the  generation  which  fol- 
lows."   [Preface  to  "  Revelation  of  the  Father."     1884]. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  ?  Are  there  no  active  steps  to  be  taken  by 
us  as  churchmen  in  our  dealings  with  the  Christians  of  the  East? 
Yes,  indeed  there  are ;  and  they  will  demand  all  tlie  energy,  care,  and 
prudence  which  it  may  be  given  us  to  bestow  upon  them. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  should  endeavour  to  assist  the  Copts 
and  other  Christians  in  Egypt,  by  promoting  their  temporal  security,  so 
that  none  shall  be  molested  or  oppressed  on  account  of  his  religion. 
This  is  a  matter  of  political  detail  \  but  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  urge 
it  upon  those  who  hold  the  reins. 

2.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  education ;  and  here  we  may  surely 
render  assistance  of  a  very  practical  kind. 

Miss  Whately  has  been  working  patiently  in  this  direction  for  the 
last  23  years,  and  her  schools  at  Cairo  now  receive  nearly  700  pupils,  of 
whom  about  half  the  boys  and  two-thirds  of  the  girls  are  Moslems,  the 
rest  mostly  Copts.  "  Controversial  teaching,"  she  writes,  '*  is  not  per- 
mitted in  my  schools  ;  but  there  is  no  keeping  back  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  through  the  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
Scripture  is  freely  taught  to  all."  Here,  then,  is  a  very  important  centre 
of  educational  work,  which  has  already  been  supplemented  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Medical  Mission,  and  of  a  higher  school  by  Miss 
E.  J.  Whately. 

But  it  is  not  the  education  of  children  alone  that  is  wanted.  The 
Coptic  clergy  are  taken,  it  seems,  from  among  those  who  are  pursuing 
their  ordinary  work  as  laymen,  and  have  had  no  special  training  for 
the  ministry.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  then,  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  clergy,  both  before  and  after  ordination  ?  I  would  do  this,  with- 
out attempting  any  controversial  interference  with  their  religious  tenets, 
by  promoting  the  study  of  Church  history ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  the  former  of  which,  at  least, 
from  its  affinity  with  Arabic,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  acquired  with  little 
difficulty. 

At  present,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Whately's  schools  and  mis- 
sion, but  little  has  been  done  by  us.  A  mission  has,  however,  been 
recently  established  at  Cairo  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
there  is,  I  am  told,  the  sum  of  jC^oo  at  the  disposal  of  the  Standing 
t^ommittee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  case 
of  a  mission  being  opened  of  which  that  committee  should  approve. 

3.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  us  for  help  in  another  direction,  and 
that  is  against  the  seduction  of  the  American  Presbyterian  missionaries, 
who  have  already  persuaded  many  families  of  the  Copts  to  join  them. 
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Now  we  need  not  doubt  that  these  missionaries  lay  stress  upon  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  upon  the  importance  of  faith,  and  piety,  and  moral 
virtue,  as  far  more  essential  than  mere  ritual  observances ;  but  they  can- 
not lay  more  stress  on  these  points  than  a  churchman  will  do,  if  he  be 
a  true  man.  The  Presbyterian  and  other  Protestant  sects,  having  re- 
jected Episcopacy,  have  lost,  I  fear,  the  power  to  celebrate  a  valid  com- 
munion, and  so  far  from  promoting  the  restoration  of  their  adherents  to 
Catholic  unity,  they  do  but  lead  them  away  from  primitive  order,  with 
consequences  that  are  incalculable.  The  Coptic  priests  have  asked  for 
tracts  in  support  of  Episcopacy  against  Presbyterianism ;  so  that  here  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  people  with  the  good  will  of 
their  own  clergy.  This  is  a  great  opportunity,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
wisely  and  faithfully  used. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  steps  which  occur  to  me  as  called  for 
on  our  part  by  our  very  position  in  the  country.  But  there  is  far  more 
to  be  urged  than  this.  I  think  I  see  before  us  an  opportunity,  magni- 
ficent beyond  what  could  have  been  conceived  possible  only  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  position  into  which  we  have  drifted  under  the  disposal— can 
we  doubt  it  ? — of  an  all-controlling  Providence.  May  we  not,  ought  we 
not,  to  make  an  effort,  through  our  relations  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  Egypt,  to  restore  union  (and  by  union  I  mean  not  only  reciprocal 
good  feeling,  shown  in  complimentary  letters  and  hospitality,  but  actual 
recognition  and  intercommunion)  between  the  holy  Eastern  Church 
and  ourselves  ? 

But  with  any  such  object  before  us  we  must  go  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Primitive  Creed  of  Christendom  in  our  hands.  I  have 
spoken  of  our  retention  of  the  interpolated  Filioque  in  the  Creed.  That 
it  is  an  interpolation  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  indeed  has  never  been 
seriously  disputed.  I  can  myself  point  to  the  particular  shelf  and 
volume  in  which  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Creed  is  contained,  written  nearly 
I  coo  years  before  Luther  was  born,  and  it  has  not  the  Filioque,  We 
find  traces  of  the  doctrine  long  before  the  time  of  King  Reccared ;  but 
when,  and  where,  and  by  whom  the  Filioque  \^2&  first  introduced  into  the 
Creed  is  uncertain.  It  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  west,  and  being 
eventually  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  afterwards  strenuously 
insisted  upon  by  her.  In  this  matter  Rome  changed  her  own  policy, 
for  Pope  Leo  III.  had  repudiated  the  addition,  and  she  changed  it 
apparently  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  her  supremacy 
even  over  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  From  Rome  then  we  have  inherited 
the  Filioque^  and  at  the  Reformation  the  clause  was  probably  overlooked, 
not  being  one  of  the  points  in  controversy  at  the  time,  and  so  it  remains 
in  our  Prayer  Book  to  this  day. 

When  we  reflect  that  it  is  into  the  exact  language  of  the  great  Creed 
of  Christendom  that  this  clause  is  introduced,  and  that  the  predicate 
it  contains  is  concerning  the  essence  of  one  of  the  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  it  becomes  impossible  to  contend  that  it  is  of 
little  importance.  The  nature  of  the  Godhead  is  a  subject  we  are 
bound  to  treat  with  the  most  reverent  awe,  and  can  be  known  only  by 
what  God  reveals  concerning  Himself.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  forbade 
any  addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed  (Ac.  6).  The  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
after  reciting  the  Creed  as  it  then  stood,  />.,  without  the  FUioque 
(and   this    long  after    the    doctrine  of  the    Double   Procession  had 
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appeared  both  in  east  and  west)  declared  that  "  it  teaches  perfection, 
ficSASoaricci  ru  rAfiov,'*'  concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost/'  and  denounced  anathema  or  deposition  against  any  who  should 
presume  to  propose,  compile,  hold,  or  teach  another  faith.  And  the 
Eastern  Church  has  maintained  a  constant  protest  against  the  addition. 

When  all  this  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  very  serious 
thing  still  to  retain  the  clause.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  it 
predicates  what  is  untrue ;  but  it  is  really  no  part  of  the  Creed :  it 
cannot,  I  submit,  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture 
— for  it  is  not  to  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Son,  but  to 
His  eternal  Procession  that  the  clause  refers :  its  retention  brings  us 
under  the  anathemas  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  and  renders  inter- 
communion with  the  great  Church  of  the  East  impossible. 

And  why  should  we  desire  to  retain  the  clause  ?  Is  it  because  we 
have  inherited  it  from  Rome  ?  or  got  it,  perhaps,  from  some  error  of  a 
copyist,  or  from  a  small  Spanish  Council  ?  or  is  it  simply  because  we 
have  had  it  now  for  so  many  hundred  years  that  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  we  should  give  it  up  ? 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  without  a  wrench  that  we  should  remove 
an  expression  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  been  wont  to  use,  in 
simple  obedience  (as  we  thought)  to  the  Church's  teaching,  and  in 
all  the  awe  and  earnestness  of  Christian  confession  ;  but  with  such  an 
example  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  great  and  powerful  Church  of 
England,  we  should  be  in  a  position  from  which  we  might  consistently 
urge  the  adoption  of  such  reforms  in  our  sister  Church  of  the  East  as 
careful  examination  might  show  to  be  desirable. 

I  venture  to  advocate  the  unconditional  removal  of  this  clause  from 
the  Nicene  Creed.  And  I  do  so  in  connection  with  our  present  subject, 
because  I  believe  that  any  steps  that  may  be  taken  in  this  direction 
would  be  of  immediate  and  material  assistance  to  us  in  whatever  efforts 
we  make  in  behalf  of  the  Orthodox  and  Coptic  Christians  of  Egypt 

A  movement  of  so  momentous  a  character  should  not  be  hurried, 
and  the  machinery  of  our  constitution  renders  undue  haste  impossible ; 
but  if  it  were  carried  out,  I  see  no  limit  to  the  results  we  might  hope  for 
from  its  accomplishment.  For  the  Filioque  is,  I  suppose,  the  most 
serious  bar  to  our  recognition  by  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  if  this 
recognition  were  mutually  attained,  there  are  not  wanting  directions  in 
which  action  might  at  once  be  taken  for  reciprocal  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion, and  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  through  the  world. 

The  moral  weight  of  such  a  union  would  be  inestimable.  Our  own 
network  of  Apostolic  Succession — for  it  is  a  network  rather  than  a  chain — 
would  be  placed  beyond  the  Romanist's  cavil,  by  the  co-operation  of 
Eastern  Bishops  in  our  consecrations ;  the  infusion  of  Western  energy 
would,  under  the  divine  blessing,  be  sensibly  felt  for  good  in  the 
Churches  of  the  East ;  and  the  assembling  of  a  great  Council  of  all 
Orthodox  Christendom,  in  which  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  should 
be  represented,  might  become  no  idle  day-dream.  The  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  did  a  great  thing  in  convening  the  Pan-Anglican  Synods ; 
what  if  it  should  be  reserved  for  his  Grace,  our  present  Primate,  to  do  a 

•  The  Greek  expression,  it  will  be  seen,  is,  if  possible,  stronger  than  the/rf/irr- 
tiinum  dccet  of  the  Latin. 
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yet  greater  thing  by  bringing  about  a  Council  which  might  not  unreason- 
ably claim  to  be  (Ecumenical  ?  Rome  would  certainly  stand  aloof;  but 
Rome,  insisting  on  the  Filioque  in  the  teeth  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus, 
and  Chalcedon,  and  on  the  reception  of  claims  and  dogmas  unknown 
to  primitive  antiquity,  would  not  be  in  a  position  (notwithstanding  her 
imposing  numbers)  to  offer  any  valid  objection  on  the  score  of  not  being 
represented.  Such  a  Council  would  have  for  one  of  its  objects  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Nestorians  of  Asia,  and  the  Monophysites  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  on  such  terms  as,  being  consistent  with  the  Catholic  Faith, 
might  least  wound  their  amour  propre^  and  least  interfere  with  the 
temporal  interests  and  ecclesiastical  position  of  their  patriarchs,  bishops, 
clergy,  and  people. 

One's  mind  is  crowded  with  thoughts  and  hopes  of  what  might  be 
possible  if  such  a  dream  were  realised ;  but  I  must  not  now  indulge  in 
the  discussion  of  them,  and  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  so  kindly  heard  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
grave  responsibility  I  incur  by  venturing  to  bring  forward  thus  publicly 
the  proposal  I  have  made.  It  is,  however,  no  novelty,  no  revolutionary 
measure,  that  I  am  advocating,  but  only  a  return  to  the  creed  of  the 
CBcumenical  Councils  of  the  Church.  And  the  question  must  be 
faced,  if  we  are  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Christian  population  of 
Egypt  that  shall  be  at  once  sound,  cordial,  and  lasting  in  their  character. 


The  Rev.  John  Scarth,  Hon.  Canon  of  Rochester, 

Vicar  of  Bearsted,  Kent. 

The  Church  Congress  takes  a  higher  standpoint  than  that  of  a  political 
platform,  and,  looking  upon  a  wider  horizon,  sees  further  ahead. 

I  would,  therefore,  from  our  point  of  view,  attempt  to  show  how  the 
highest  religious  duties  towards  Egypt  are  being  put  in  our  way,  and  that 
some  of  them  are,  almost  against  the  will  of  those  who  are  unconsciously 
carrying  them  out,  already  being  done.  Far  from  advocating  the  with- 
drawal of  England's  influence  and  power,  I  think,  that  even  if  she 
would,  she  could  not  evade  grave  responsibilities  that  have  arisen,  and 
as  I  believe  in  the  future  prosperity  of  Egypt  as  a  dependent  state,  I 
also  hope  to  see  England's  influence  maintained.  My  second  point  will 
be  to  prove  that,  irrespective  of  what  happens  in  the  future,  there  is  a 
special  religious  duty  that  England  now  owes  to  Egypt :  it  is  the  duty 
that  is  nearest  to  her  there.  Were  England  more  careful  about  the 
religion  and  conduct  of  Englishmen  in  Egypt,  she  would  be  strength- 
ened to  accept  even  greater  responsibilities,  and  the  sharpest  shafts  that 
Copts  or  Mahommedans  could  use  against  her  would  lose  their  power. 

Under  present  circumstances,  how  can  we  make  Egyptians  under- 
stand our  religion  ? 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  regular  Sunday  service  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Nile  Boat,  where  the  Prince  himself  always  read 
prayers,  may  have  done  more  to  show  some  Egyptians  that  England  had 
a  religion,  than  did  the  dark-shadowed  glories  of  Tel-el- Kebir.  But 
how  little  do  we  know  the  value  of  a  victory.     The  military  success 
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over  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir  may  prove  to  be  as  important  to  the  interests 
of  Christianity  in  the  £ast,  and  the  future  welfare  of  all  people  there,  as 
did  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Cyprus  a  few  years  before.  Cyprus  is 
the  point  from  which  we  can  look  towards  the  Holy  Land,  and  watch 
the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Egypt  is  a  point  from 
which  we  may  touch  and  quicken  with  new  life  the  pieces  as  they  fall. 

It  was  not  until  my  fourth  visit  to  Egypt  that  I  began  to  think 
seriously  about  England's  religious  duties  there.  The  time  had  arrived 
for  her  immediate  action,  but  before  anything  was  attempted,  Arabics 
rebellion  began. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  railway  and  canal  systems  of 
Egypt  concentrate  at  a  point  where  may,  probably,  be  the  future  capitaL 
Arabi  foresaw  this  when  he  placed  his  forces  at  Tel-el-Kebir  to  defend 
Zag-a-zig.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  strangest 
temples  in  the  world.  Before  the  Christian  era,  this  temple  had  been 
forsaken  by  the  Egyptians,  but  when  persecutions  were  driving  the  Jews 
from  Jerasalem,  the  high  priest,  relying  upon  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
begged  and  obtained  the  loan  of  this  deserted  temple  to  form  a  new 
centre  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  seemed  to 
him  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Egyptian  kings  endowed  the  temple,  and 
worship  was  offered  there  by  Jews  until  Herod  had  beautified  and 
restored  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  Temple  where  our  Saviour 
taught.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  still  remains  only  imperfectly  ful- 
filled ;  but  we  may  find  that  new  foundations  for  the  fulfilment  were 
opened  out  by  that  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  which  gave  England  a 
dominant,  and,  I  hope,  a  permanent  influence  in  Egypt.  Part  of  the 
prophecy  reads  thus : — "  The  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt.  He  shall  smite 
and  heal,  and  they  shall  return  unto  the  Lord  (Jehovah),  and  He  shall 
be  entreated  of  them,  and  shall  heal  them."  In  the  heading  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah  in  our  English  bibles,  the  prophecy  is 
mentioned  as  "The  calling  of  Egypt  to  the  Church/'*  The  whole 
prophecy  claims  the  closest  study,  there  are  various  readings,  and  we 
must  watch  for  the  true  in  the  development  of  events.  The  Coptic 
Christians  still  number  300,000  in  Egypt,  but  they  need  the  freedom 
and  energy  of  another  race,  and  a  more  perfect  faith,  to  raise  them  from 
the  lethargy  and  oppression  that  have  kept  them  down. 

The  rising  generation  of  Copts  are  not  without  hope,  and  part  of  the 
prophecy  may  apply  to  them.  "  In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border 
thereof  to  the  Lord.  It  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  a  witness  unto  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the 
oppressors,  and  He  shall  send  them  a  Saviour,  and  a  great  one,  and  He 
shall  deliver  them." 

There  is  a  splendid  lighthouse  at  Port  Said,  casting  its  light  all  night 

*  There  are  various  readings  as  to  the  name  of  the  city.  It  is  called  the  City  of 
the  Sun,  the  City  of  Destruction,  the  City  of  the  Lion,  the  City  of  Righteousness, 
and,  probably,  could  at  different  times  in  Egyptian  history  have  been  distinguished  by 
each.  It  is  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  language  of  Canaan  is  to  be 
spoken.  We  can  scarcely  call  Hebrew  the  language  of  Canaan,  although  Arabic  is^ 
and  as  Canaan  also  means  merchant,  the  prophecy  may  point  to  its  extensive  trade. 
The  worship  of  the  lioness,  or  of  the  cat,  was  once  famous  there,  and  images  still  are 
found.  Heliopolis  is  nearer  Cairo,  but  the  temple  near  Zag-a-zig  was,  I  believe^ 
the  chief  Jewish  Temple. 
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far  away  out  to  sea  to  guide  the  navigators  making  for  the  canal.  *  Were 
there  the  cross-crowned  spire  of  a  church  near  it,  standing  like  a  pillar 
on  the  border  of  the  land,  the  cross  shining  all  day  in  the  constant 
sunshine,  and  visible  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Zoan,  where  God  worked 
miracles  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  the  grandest,  the  most  hopeful,  prophecy 
about  Egypt  woiild  seem  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  land  for  this  Church 
has  already  been  secured  !  It  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  London.  I 
hold  a  copy  of  the  title  deeds  in  my  hand.  When  shall  the  building 
begin? 

I  suggest  another  religious  duty. 

Between  Tel-el-Kebir  and  Port  Said,  is  the  land  of  Goshen ;  the  greater 
part  is  now  a  desolate  waste.  "  The  Sea  of  Reeds "  has  encroached 
upon  it,  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  been  turned  from  places  where 
once  populous  cities  flourished  in  their  pride.  Were  a  freshwater  canal 
made  from  the  Tanic  branch  of  the  Nile  to  Port  Said,  hundreds  of  square 
miles  would  be  reclaimed,  prosperity,  instead  of  poverty,  would  reign. 
Once  let  England  accept  that  status  in  Egypt  which  her  influence  and 
religious  duties  would  justify  and  permit,  and  the  ruin  that  has  followed 
upon  Turkish  misrule  would  be  replaced  by  prosperity  and  joy.  The 
embankments  that  kept  out  the  salt  water  would  rise  again  out  of  the 
desolation,  and  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Nile  would  resume  their  place 
and  fertilize  the  land.  Having  seen  what  the  Chinese  have  done  for 
the  Delta  of  the  Yangtsze-Kiang,  I  could  not  but  wish,  as  I  wandered 
about  Egypt,  that  similar  industry  and  skill  could  be  encouraged  by 
England  on  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  If  there  is  a  religious  duty  to  be 
done  in  a  poverty-stricken  district  among  a  people  who  have  been  over- 
taxed and  oppressed,  it  is  to  protect  them  from  exactions,  and  to  help 
them  to  have  water  and  food  on  lands  that  might  at  last  become  their 
own.  This  is  a  nobler,  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  protecting  bond- 
holders at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and  would  be  better  for  the  bond- 
holders in  the  end. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  slavery ;  forced  or  inadequately  requited 
labour  is  one,  and  is  a  sin  not  uncommon  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  from 
Egypt  that  the  worst  kind  of  slavery  can  be  crushed.  But  how,  and 
by  whom  shall  this  be  done  ? 

-  England  is  learning  at  least  one  religious  duty  from  General  Gordon 
at  Khartoum.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  what  he  has  accomplished  with 
almost  nothing  but  faith,  while  everything  that  could  prevent  failure  and 
ensure  success  has  been  demanded,  and  supplied  to  another  General, 
who  had  merely  to  ask  for  whatever  he  desired.  Even  though  a  duty 
may  not  be  counted  as  religious  at  the  first,  a  duty  faithfully  done  under 
most  pressing  difficulties  identifies  itself  with  religion  in  the  end.  The 
famous  soldier  at  Khartoum  was  glad  of  our  prayers  when  he  got  no 
other  help,  and  in  the  midst  of  war  his  mind  was  at  peace  ;  he  could 
look  for  help  from  the  slaves  in  the  Soudan  when  there  appeared  to  be 
little  prospect  of  help  from  home.  Some  years  ago  he  sent  me  a  rough 
map  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  slave  trade  there.  He  said  "  it  was  very  grey-hair  making 
work,"  but  when  he  welcomes  the  expedition  that  has  at  last  gone  out 
to  relieve  him,  and  he  sees  the  fleet  of  boats  and  the  wonderful  supplies 
that  have  been  lavished  to  secure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  men, 
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I  can  fancy  how  he  will  forget  all  about  himself,  and  say,  "  This  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  put  down  slavery  on  the  Nile  ! " 

By  fortuitous  circumstances,  almost  against  her  will,  England  has 
been  forced  to  take  up  positions  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  to 
send  this  wonderful  expedition  to  the  Soudan.  The  western  littoral 
of  the  Red  Sea  is  in  her  power,  and  by  a  system  of  careful  registration 
and  guarantees  over  all  native  vessels  on  the  coast,  and  with  a  restless 
little  fleet  of  gunboats,  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  would  ulti- 
mately succeed  if  there  were  co-operation  on  the  Nile.  Having  given 
help  to  Egypt  without  conditions  in  a  warfare  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment, surely  the  protection  of  the  people  might  be  made  complete  upon 
condition  that  the  days  of  slavery  are  done. 

We  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi  when  we  make  England 
obnoxious  to  the  natives  by  giving  protection  to  the  Turks,  whom 
we  will  not  allow  to  interfere,  but  we  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
selfishness  of  Mahommedanism  when  we  proclaim,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  liberty  to  the  slave. 

Let  England  take  this  up  as  a  religious  duty ;  she  will  meet  with 
encouragement,  instead  of  opposition,  from  every  Christian  state,  though 
her  zeal  might  create  rivals  in  such  a  noble  cause. 

It  is  no  part  of  England's  religious  duty  to  interfere  in  religious 
differences  in  other  States,  therefore,  interference  with  the  Midi's 
religious  ideas  is  apart  from  the  subject  we  discuss.  It  would  be 
curious,  however,  if  the  expedition  sent  to  relieve  Gordon  and  his 
protigh  should  be  made  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  freedom  of 
a  race,  England  may  find  her  best  allies  in  the  slaves  that  she  sets 
free. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  impossibilities — faith  •  is  ignorant  of  the  word. 
I  am  speaking  of  religious  duties  when  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
come  together  in  her  way.  The  Almighty  makes  use  of  our  actions, 
though  He  leaves  independent  our  thoughts. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  history  of  the  Mamelukes — the  word 
means  slaves — shows  how  slaves  have  more  than  once  assumed  their 
freedom  in  Egypt.  Under  their  sway  Egypt  attained  prosperity  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  her  ancient  days.  When  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt  he 
marched  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  urged  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  but  answered,  "Jerusalem  is  not  in  the  order  of  my 
campaign."  He  went  forward  to  Acre,  and  met  with  a  repulse  that  made 
him  return  to  Egypt.  He  soon  withdrew  his  army,  and  his  influence 
there  was  gone!  If  religious  duties  are  not  in  the  order  of  our 
campaign,  our  forces  may  again  be  withdrawn,  all  our  opportunities 
in  Egypt  may  be  lost,  and  the  Soudan  become  again  the  slave  market, 
until  slaves  can  conquer  it  for  themselves.  It  is  indeed  a  hopeful  sign 
that  one  result  of  the  troubles  in  Egypt  is  that  a  treaty  has  been  signed 
by  England  and  Abyssinia  to  prevent  slavery.  Can  we  leave  this  as  a 
religious  duty  for  the  Abyssinians,  and  neglect  it  ourselves,  when  we 
have  Gordon  in  the  Soudan  ? 

About  a  year  before  the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  I  was  led  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  religious  condition  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  especially  at 
those  points  where  the  greatest  number  come.  Under  proper  authority 
I  went  out.  At  Port  Said  the  discomfort  of  the  sailors  in  the  Egyptian 
hospital  was  deplorable.    There  was  no  Church  of  England  clergyman  at 
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either  Suez  or  Port  Said.  I  remained  until  committees  were  formed  at 
Port  Said  for  church  and  hospital,  the  free  grant  of  land,  worth  full7;^3,ooo, 
was  obtained ;  a  year  ago  a  chaplain  was  sent  out  His  chief  work  is 
ministering  to  the  sailors  on  board  ship  and  in  hospital.  ^1,000  have 
been  collected  for  a  British  hospital,  and  ;^3oo  subscribed  towards  the 
church.  The  fittings  of  a  hospital,  founded  with  much  care  at  Cairo, 
but  from  economical  considerations  ordered  to  be  closed,  when  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  were  being  expended  in  less  useful  ways, 
have  most  generously  been  transferred  by  the  founder  for  the  use  of  the 
British  hospital  at  Port  Said  when  it  is  built  A  British  hospital  at 
Port  Said  might  become,  if  there  were  a  dispensary  attached  to  it 
the  central  point  whence  blessings  might  flow  through  the  Eastern 
Delta,  and  the  hospital  itself  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  could 
be  granted  to  our  sailors,  who  are  so  apt  to  be  maimed  in  the  pres- 
sure of  speed,  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  day.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  English  sailors  had  to  be  sent  into  the  miserable  Egyptian 
hospital  last  year.  I  could  tell  sad  stories  of  the  sorrows  there,  and  I 
plead  with  all  my  soul  that  the  people  of  England  will  accept  it  as  a  re- 
ligious duty  to  provide,  not  only  a  hospital,  but  a  church  upon  the  land 
that  has  been  obtained  at  that  part  of  the  world  which  separates,  or 
rather,  I  might  say,  which  now  unites,  England  with  her  Imperial  pos- 
sessions in  the  East.  It  is  a  most  important  place,  and  were  England  to 
accept  the  Congress  motto,  '*  Be  just,  and  fear  not,"  the  principle  that 
''  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  '*  would  guide  her  path  in  the  way  of 
peace,  and,  instead  of  being  harassed  by  many  little  wars,  she  would 
gain  influence,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  even  through  the  wild  regions  of 
Arabia,  and  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Medical  Missions  in  various  districts  would  prove  our  charity  and 
good-will.  The  gift  of  healing  is  not  really  lost  to  the  Church  when  she 
brings  it  as  a  blessing  to  the  afflicted  and  the  poor.  By  efforts  which 
England  could  encourage,  misery  could  be  alleviated,  lives  could  be 
saved  In  that  same  Egypt  where  so  many  wounds  have  been  made,  so 
many  lives  have  been  taken,  among  the  very  people  who  scarcely  know 
what  to  think  of  the  friendship  the  English  profess. 

The  religious  interests  that  are  inseparable  from  Egypt  are  so 
important  we  should  not  let  them  pass  away  when  we  hear  of  some 
little  successes.  England  should  not  assume  the  passive  expression  of 
the  Sphynx  when  there  are  active  duties  to  be  done.  It  may  be  the 
fashion  of  the  day  for  the  Church  to  watch  and  wait,  but  surely  the 
time  has  come  to  move  forward,  and  where  there  is  work  to  be  done  for 
the  good  of  others  let  her  lead  the  way. 

I  shall  never  forget  visiting  a  number  of  Jews  at  Suez,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  and  had  come  by  Egypt  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land ;  there  were  their  priests,  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  and  as  they  sat  calmly  in  the  Khan  listening  to  the 
reading  of  the  Law,  as  one  after  another  went  up  to  read  a  portion, 
coming  events  seemed  to  cast  their  shadows  before.  These  people 
passed  through  the  canal  that  has  become  the  highway  of  the  world ; 
they  were  making  for  that  same  goal  which  the  Israelites  made  for 
under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  but  they  were  going  another  way.  Shall 
the  Church  remain  passive  when  there  is  much  to  be  done  where 
England's  influence  might  be  so  strong.    The  opening  out  of  Egypt 
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may  lead  to  new  discoveries  that  will  quicken  the  energies  of  explorers 
after  the  history  of  the  past,  but  religious  duties  lead  us  rather  to  look 
for  opportunities  in  the  present  to  clear  the  way  of  every  obstacle  that 
might  hinder  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world. 

Let  us  beware  lest  we  take  more  interest  in,  and  spend  more  money 
upon,  excavating  old  temples  in  Egypt  than  in  building  and  founding 
new  churches  there.  There  is  much  to  be  discovered  that  is  open  to 
our  view,  and  if  we  accept  the  Scriptures  as  our  guide  in  preference  to 
imaginations,  we  shall  find  more  truths  to  quicken  our  interest  in  the 
land  which  still  contains  people  who  are  in  a  bondage  that  is  tighter 
than  that  of  Pharaoh,  for  it  has  possession  of  the  mind. 

The  subjects  I  have  touched  upon  are  of  more  than  National  impor- 
tance. I  have  pointed  to  what  England  might  eventually  do,  but  I  have 
also  shown  that  works  have  already  been  begun  in  which  every  English- 
man may  help  who  wishes  to  fulfil  his  religious  duty  towards  Egypt  now. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  CHARLES  R.  Hale,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

U.S.A. 

An  extempore  speaker,  in  addressing  the  Church  Congress,  after  the  reading  of  four 
so  interesting  and  thoughtful  papers  as  those  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  lalx)urs 
under  the  disadvantage  of  iinding  that  much  that  he  had  in  mind  to  say  has  already 
been  said,  most  fittingly,  by  others.     And  yet,  there  are  two  or  three  points  to  which 
I  would  venture  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments.     I  was  very  glad  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  the  well-meaning, 
but,  in  some  important  respects,  as  we  believe,  fnisiaken  labours  of  certain  Christian 
teachers  in  Egypt,  spoke  of  those  teachers  as  "American  Presbyterian  Missionaries." 
On  several  occasions  I  have  noticed  that  they  were  spoken  of  simply  as  *'  American 
Missionaries,''  and  this,  not  only  by  Eastern  Christians,  but  by  prominent  members 
•of  the  Church  of  England.     N.ow,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  Americans,  as  suck^ 
strenuous  for  their  own  independence,  are  also  careful  to  respect  that  of  others. 
When  you  hear  that  American  missionaries  have  attempted  to  win  converts  from  the 
Church  of  the  East,  you  may  set  it  down  that  they  certainly  were  not  missionaries  of 
the  American  Church.     The  spirit  in  which  this  Church  labours  may  be  seen  by  what 
it  has  done  in  Greece.     Two  months  ago  there  died  in  Athens,  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hill,  who  with  bis  wife  was  sent  to  Greece  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  by  the 
American  Church,  to  assist  the  Greeks,  impoverished  by  their  long  war  of  indepen- 
dence, in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  especially  in  the  training  of  their  daughters. 
Winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  from 
the  king  to  the  peasant,  thousands  of  Greek  women  rise  up  to  call  those  blessed  who, 
without  shaking  in  any  way  their  ancestral  faith,  while  training  their  minds  in  useful 
knowledge,  brought  them  up  "in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living."    And  many  facts 
show  that  the  good  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  fem^e  sex.    The  present 
Archbishop  of  Syria  and  Tenos,  the  admirable  successor  of  the  well-known  Alexander 
Lycurgus,  was  for  years  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Hill's  school,  and  is  not  backward  to  ac- 
knowledge how  he  was  benefited  by  the  association  with  Dr.   and  Mrs.  Hill,  and  by 
what  he  saw  of  the  results  upon  the  pupils  of  the  training  in  their  school.     He  has 
recently  issued  two  pastoral  letters  to  the  people  of  his  diocese,  urging  upon  them, 
with  great  force,  the  duty  of  reading  God's  Word,  and  of  hallowing  God's  day.     One 
of  the  speakers  mentioned  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Egypt,  under  the  charge  of  the 
venerable  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Sophronius.     Having  had  occasion,  by  direction  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  American  Church,  to  address  several  communications  to  hierarchs 
of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches,  I  have  received,  in  reply,  most  courteous  responses, 
but  from  none  more  hearty  than  from  the  aged  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  ex- 
presses his  deep  interest  in,  and  assures  us  of  his  earnest  prayers  for,  the  cause  of 
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church  unity.  To  come  now  to  the  Copts.  It  is  not  yet  quite  clear  how  far  they 
are  committed  to  the  erroneous  views  as  to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  It  would  appear  that  the  non-acceptance  of  the 
Cpuncil  of  Chalcedon  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  was  from  a 
belief  that  their  Patriarch — whatever  may  have  been  his  faults — ^was  unjustly  con- 
demned by  that  Council,  rather  than  from  any  dissent  from  the  doctrines  whidi  that 
Council  enunciated.  The  native  Christians  of  Egypt,  for  the  most  part  standing  by 
their  Patriarch — as  you  would  stand  by  your  Bishop,  if  you  thought  him  falsely  ac- 
cused— ^and  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  accepting  the  Council,  two  Churches  have  in  that 
land  grown  up  side  by  side,  differing  in  race  and  language.  Though  friendly  rela- 
tions now  exist  between  the  two  Churches,  the  very  fact  that  .the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Egypt  is  still  a  Greek  Church,  prevents  its  having  much  influence  on  the  Copts.  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  Anglican  Church,  coming  in  as  a  friend  to  both,  may  do  some- 
thing toward  restoring  the  lost  harmony  between  the  two  bodies.  As  has  been  said 
by  a  previous  speaker,  there  are  certain  things  in  the  Anglican  Church  which  seem 
suspicious  to  Eastern  Christians.  We  think  that  we  can  give  such  explanation  as  to 
those  points,  as  to  show  that  the  doubts  as  to  our  orthodoxy  are  not  well  founded. 
Let  us,  as  we  wish  our  explanations  to  be  accepted,  at  least  give  careful  consideration 
to  such  explanations  as  they  may  offer,  as  to  points  on  which  we  seem  to  differ. 
Many  centuries  ago,  a  conference  was  held  between  representatives  of  the  Greek  and 
of  the  Armenian  Churches.  One  of  the  rules  agreed  upon  for  this  conference  was 
something  like  this  : — **  When  a  statement  is  made  which  seems  to  those  of  the  other 
side  erroneous,  let  it  not  be  at  once  concluded  that  it  is  so,  but  let  care  first  be  taken 
to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  person  making  the  statement.*'  Acting  on  such  a 
rule,  may  we  not,  in  time,  when  the  Copts  assure  us  that  they  do  not  hold  the  doc- 
trines ascribed  to  them,  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  statements  of  doctrine 
which,  though  they  fnay^  perhaps,  admit  of  an  orthodox  meaning,  seem  at  least  as 
capable  of  being  otherwise  understood,  and  likely  to  lead  into  error,  and  so  bring  the 
Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  into  full  communion  with  the  Church  Catholic 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Englishman,  worthy  of  the  name, 
that  the  first  religious  duty  which  at  the  present  moment  we  owe  to  Egypt  is  the  relief 
of  one  of  England's  noblest  sons,  who,  deserted  in  the  hour  of  sorest  need,  has  been 
upholding  with  two  brave  English  comrades  our  country's  honour  at  Khartoum.    If 
it  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  religious,  but  a  moral  duty,  I  answer  that  the  religion  of 
our  Divine  Master  covers  the  whole  area  of  moral  duty.     But  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  about  this  duty ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  about  it  without  trespassing 
on  the  forbidden  ground  of  politics.     Another  most  important  religious  duty  which  we 
owe  to  Egypt  is  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.     Egypt,  in  this  sense  at  any  rate, 
should  be  made  British  soil,  that  none  should  set  foot  on  it  from  henceforth,  and  remain 
a  slave.     We  are  told  that  the  track  of  the  Arab  trader  across  the  sands  of  Africa  is 
marked  by  long  lines  of  bleaching  skeletons.     The  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  are  equalled,  if  they  be  not  surpassed,  by  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  across  the  Continent  of  Africa.     Now  it  may  be  quite  beyond  our  power  to 
abolish  completely  this  inhuman  and  abominable  traffic ;  we  are  certainly  not  bound 
in  duty  to  carry  a  crusade  against  the  traffic  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  set  at  liberty 
every  slave-gang  there  ;  but  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  continue  the  work  which  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  and  General  Gordon  began,  and  to  stop  the  demand  for  slaves,  so  far 
as  Egypt  is  concerned.     Whether  this  duty  be,  or  be  not,  among  the  religious  duties 
contemplated  by  those  who  appointed  this  subject  for  discussion,  none  can  deny  that 
it  is  a  religious  duty,  and  one  of  such  magnitude,  that  in  comparison  with  it  all  other 
duties  which  we  owe  to  Egypt,  social,  political,  moral,  religious,  sink  into  absolute 
insignificance.     But  we  have  other  duties.     There  are  Christian  Churches  in  Egypt, 
some  sick  unto  death  ;  and  to  these  Churches  we  owe  a  duty.     How  is  that  duty  to  be 
performed  ?    Are  we  to  follow  the  example  of  the  American   missionaries  ?    Their 
method  is  to  make  converts  from  those  Churches,  and  so  disintegrate  them  bit  by  bit. 
Now  I  am  reluctant  to  say  a  word  against  the  American  missionaries  ;   they  have 
laboured  hard  in  the  East  for  the  good  of  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden,  the  ignorant, 
while  our  own  Church  has  done  little  or  nothing.     And  in  the  performance  of  cTcr)' 
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educational,  phllanthropical,  or  missionary  work  which  they  have  taken  in  hand,  they 
have  exhibited  a  patience,  a  perseverance,  a  power  of  enduring  hardness,  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  whicn  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  course  which  they  have  adopted  in  dealing  with  these  ancient  and  historical 
Churches  is  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  follow  in  their 
steps.  Corrupt  and  degraded  as  some  of  these  Churches  are,  they  are  dear  to  the 
people  as  having  been  the  means  of  preserving  their  separate  national  individuality  ; 
and  whatever  of  Gospel  truth  has  survived  in  the  East  during  the  long  dark  night  of 
Moslem  misrule.  Instead  of  killing  the  life  which  still  smoulders  in  these  Churches, 
our  efforts  should  be  to  fan  it  into  a  more  vigorous  flame.  But  how  ?  Many  ways  may 
be  named.  We  can  educate  ;  we  can  supply  books,  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and 
the  like.  Eventually  we  may  bring  a  few  promising  youths  to  England,  and  educate 
them  there  at  a  Theological  College,  or  at  one  of  our  Universities.  We  may  follow 
the  noble  example  set  us  by  Miss  Whately,  and  establish  schools  in  Cairo,  and  at 
Alexandria.  This  plan  we  tried  forty  years  ago.  The  Church  Missionary  Society, 
with  the  approval  of  Archbishop  Howley,  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
established  a  school  at  Cairo,  and  maintained  it  for  about  a  year.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop died  ;  enthusiasm  cooled  ;  funds  failed,  and  so  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
We  may  now  try  the  plan  again.  Circumstances  are  more  favourable.  We  are  now 
masters  of  Egypt,  or  might  be  if  we  could  only  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  our 
responsibilities.  But  if  we  really  desire  to  keep  our  Christian  brethren  in  Egypt, 
our  first  care  should  be  to  give  them  a  model  in  our  own  Church.  Send  a  Bishop  to 
the  East.  If  you  will  not  call  him  Anglican  Bishop  at  Jerusalem,  call  him  by  some 
other  name ;  call  him  Bishop  of  the  English  in  the  East,  or  call  him  Bishop  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  Levant,  call  him  by  what  name  you  please — the  name  is  of  little  importance. 
What  is  of  importance  is,  that  he  should  be  a  true  representative  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  Christians  of  the  East.  Let  his  first  labour  be  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  our  own  people  in  Egypt.  Dean  Butcher  has  told  us  that  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done  at  Cairo.  Canon  Scarth  has  told  us  that  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  among  the  British  sailors  at  Port  Said.  The  chaplain  at  Alexandria  would  tell 
us  that  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  among  our  sailors  there.  After  our  own 
Church  has  been  set  in  order,  then  its  Chief  Pastor  may  approach  the  authorities  of 
the  Coptic  Church.  But  he  should  proceed  with  tact  and  caution,  removing  miscon- 
ception,  allaying  suspicion,  winning  confidence.  If  he  see  that  reform  is  needed  in 
any  of  the  Churches  with  which  he  may  be  brought  in  contact,  he  should  promote  the 
work  of  reform,  not  however  by  proselytising,  but  by  exhibiting  a  puriBed  Christianity 
such  as  these  Churches  may  embrace,  in  the  services  which  he  and  his  clergy  hold, 
and  the  doctrines  which  he  and  his  clergy  preach  in  their  own  English  churches,  and 
in  the  lives  which  he  and  his  clerg}'  live,  the  examples  which  he  and  his  clergy  set, 
in  their  own  English  homes. 


The  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 

The  very  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  will  amply  suffice  to  enable  me  to  touch  three 
parts  of  our  great  subject,  and  tiiree  places  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  first  of  these 
places  is  Port  Said.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  said  by  Canon  Scarth,  whose 
own  admirable  exertions  in  that  place  deserve  the  utmost  gratitude  from  Englishmen. 
For  reasons  which  he  has  mentioned,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  thoughts  of  our 
countrymen  ought  to  be  directed  with  the  utmost  care  to  this  point.  Surely  it  has 
a  claim  on  our  attention  as  the  Mediterranean  Gate  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  connection  with  our  trade  and  our  naval  and  military  power.  But,  besides 
that,  it  is  one  of  the  most  wicked  places  on  the  whole  earth.  Its  population  is  largely 
made  up  of  the  dregs  of  the  worst  parts  of  many  nationalities.  Hence  it  is  a  great 
field  for  missionary  exertion.  For  these  reasons  Port  Said  presents  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  our  best  English  philanthropy  under  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
next  place  to  which  I  turn  my  attention  is  not  Alexandria.  If  I  were  to  speak  of  our 
duties  to  Alexandria  I  might  be  talking  about  politics.  In  passing,  I  will  only  make  one 
short  remark  concerning  that  place.  Dean  Butcher  spoke  of  the  eneigy  of  the  Germans 
in  building  a  Church,  and  doing  other  work  of  the  same  kind  on  ground  placed  at  their 
disposal,  while  we  did  nothing  of  this  nature,  although  we  had  the  same  advantages. 
29 
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Now,  there  is  abuilding  in  Alexandria  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted.   It  is  an  institu- 
tion of  German  women — German  deaconesses ;  and  when  we  bombarded  Alexandria  and 
reduced  it  to  ruins,  these  women  said — '*  This  is  our  opportunity.     This  will  brin^  us 
sick  and  wounded  men,  and  here  we  women  will  remain.*'    I  tell  you  this  in  passing, 
because  an  allusion  was  made  to  Germany.     The  city  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is 
Cairo.     Oh,  how  beautiful  is  Cairo.     Oh,  what  a  sadness  comes  over  the  heart  of 
any  man  who  was  there  two  and  a  half  years  ago.     I  will  not  say  anything  about 
our  duty  in  regard  to  the  English  Church  in  Cairo.      The  last  time  I  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  in  Cairo,  was  when  he  was  on  a  most  practical  committee, 
in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  took  a  very  active  part,  established  to  improve  our 
Church  in  that  place.     I  wish  we  had  many  others  who  would  follow  his  example, 
both  in  that  matter  and  in  the  public  utterance  of  such  words  as  he,  with  full  know- 
ledge, has  spoken   to  us  here.     I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  Copts,  following 
the  line  indicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.     I  will  not  go  far  into  theological 
questions,  for  they  might  divert  us  from  the  consideration  of  our  present  duty  to  Egypt 
I  may  just  add  to  what  the  previous  speaker  said,  in  reference  to  differences  of  religion 
between  ourselves  and  the  Copts,  that  if  a  difficulty  arises  from  an  addition  iradc 
to  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  contravention  of  the  decree  of  a  council,  there  is  a  greater 
difficulty  with  regard  to  another  creed  of  a  later  date.     Our  fonnula,  too,  of  ordination 
is  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  Copts  and  Greeks  ;  and,  in  fact,  different  from 
anything  ever  used  until  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.     We  were  speaking  yesterday 
in  this  room  of  the  Anglican  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  necessity  for  some 
change  ;  but  that  See  is  vacant,  and  our  congregations  in  such  places  as  Beyrout, 
Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  are  destitute  of  any  Episcopal  superintendence.     It  is  quite 
evident  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  complication  of  the  Eastern  Ecclesiastical 
Question,  that  what  we  want  is  not  only  schools  and  societies,  but  likewise  a  responsible 
Bishop,  who  would  be  in  communication  with  us  at  home,  and  who,  in  mind  and 
heart,  could  put  himself  in  contact  with  those  interesting  and,  as  I  can  testify,  most 
friendly  Oriental  Christians.     I  said  yesterday,  that  if  all  our  foreign  chaplaincies  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  two  Bishops,  I  would  rather,  instead  of  following  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  strike  a  line  (speaking  generally)  from  north  to  south,  say  from  Stock- 
holm to  Cadiz,  so  as  to  give  jurisdiction  over  all  the  congregations  in  the  Levant 
to  a  Bishop,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  give  his  attention  to  subjects  kindred  to 
those  places,  which  are  very  different  from  the  subjects  we  come  in  contact  with, 
cither  among  the  Lutherans  in  Scandinavia,  or  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain.     The  third  subject  to  which  I  turn  is  the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  third 
place  is  Khartoum.     I  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  extreme  bravery  with 
which  speakers  here  have  faced  the  question  of  politics,  or  rather  have  risen  above  it. 
I  think  that  if  we  do  not  criticise  the  conduct  of  any  Government,  or  prescribe  methods 
for  any  Cabinet,  present  or  future,  but  if  we  look  at  the  great  responsibility  which 
circumstances  have  laid  upon  us  as  a  Christian  nation,  we  may  S])eak  quite  freely. 
Various  things  have  been  said  about  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  promolioQ 
of  farming  and  agriculture  in  Egypt,  and  the  building  up  of  the  people  into  a  higher 
and  nobler  condition  than  that  which  they  have  attained.      All  this  is  admirable ;  bat 
first,  this  requires  confidence,  and  secondly,  it  requires  time.     If  these  poor,  d^raded, 
trampled  people  are  told  we  are  going  to  leave  them  in  one  or  two  years,  how  is  it 
possible  that  confidence  can  be  given  to  them  ?    It  cannot  be  done.    Philanthropy  in  a 
country  like  Egypt  is  impossible  without  the  confidence  that  plenty  of  time  will  be  at 
command.     These  poor  people,  who  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  all  through  the 
Koman  Empire,  and  the  Middle  A^es,  and  down  to  our  own  days,  have  been  crushed 
into  political  dust — how  long  will  it  take  them  to  build  themselves  up  into  a  strong, 
self-sustaining  nation  ?    .We  are  made  of  better  stuff  than  they  are  ;  and  it  has  taken 
us  several  centuries  of  conflict,  war,  and  struggle,  to  obtain  that  self-confidence  which 
makes  us  what  we  are,  and  which  invests  us  with  the  responsibility  of  exercising  a 
commanding  influence  upon  others.     The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  managed  to  condense  a 
jjreat  deal  into  a  proverb.     I  will  condense  all  I  have  to  say  now  into  a  very  short 
sentence,  which  seems  to  me  to  express  our  duty  to  Egypt.     It  is  this,  "  Rescue  and 


remain." 


The  Chairman 

Then  called  upon  the  Rev.  T,  P.  Hughes. 
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The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett, 

However,  interposed  and  said  :  I  have  a  son  going  to  the  front  in  Egypt,  and  was 
extremely  anxious  to  say  a  few  words.  I  sent  in  my  card,  but  it  is  only  Bishops  and 
Deans  who  are  allowed  to  speak. 

The  Chairman. 

All  questions  with  regard  to  the  order  of  proceeding  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pre- 
sident. I  have  acted  in  a  way  which  I  thought  would  meet  the  satisfaction  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Rev.  J.  Cowden  Cole. 

I  THINK  that  when  there  are  several  speakers,  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to  share  the 
remaining  time  between  them. 


The  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  B.D.,  C.M.S.,  Missionary  of 

Peshawur,  Afghanistan. 

I  AM  very  sorry  indeed  to  trespass  on  this  meeting  this  afternoon.  The  only  claim  I 
have  to  address  you  is  that  I  have  laboured  among  Mahomedans  for  20  years,  and 
Egypt  happens  to  be  a  Mahomedan  country.  I  have  only  attended  two  Church 
Coagresses,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  fighting  the  Church's  battles 
abroad.  I  had  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sheffield  Congress  to  apologise  for  being  the 
only  missionary  who  was  allowed  to  speak  at  the  time  missionary  subjects  were 
discussed,  and  I  must  make  the  same  apology  now.  One  subject  was  alluded  to  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  which  I  think  I  ought  to  refer  to,  being  a  student  of  Islam, 
and  having  at  the  present  time  in  the  press  a  large  dictionary  of  Mahomedanism.  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  the  British  troops  have  not  saluted  the 
sacred  Carpet  carried  to  Mecca  for  covering  of  the  Kaabah.  They  have  merely  saluted 
the  Mahmal^  or  an  emblem  of  royalty,  which  is  sent  every  year,  both  from  Damascus 
and  Cairo,  to  Mecca.  The  Carpet  (or  Kiswah)  for  the  Mahomedan  temple  at  Mecca 
is  sent  in  the  same  way,  but  it  has  not  been  saluted,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  by  our 
troops  in  Egypt.  My  chief  reason  for  addressing  you  on  this  occasion  is,  that  in  1875 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Cairo,  not  for  the  purpose  of  studying  those  interesting 
antiquities  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  in  order  to  study  what  Miss  Whately 
called  the  "  humours  of  the  place."  I  witnessed  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Copts, 
spent  some  time  in  a  Coptic  church,  took  part  in  a  Coptic  wedding,  and  was 
privileged  to  give  a  blessing  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Coptic  priest.  I  visited  Miss  Whately's  admirable  school,  ax^d  found  that  the 
proportion  of  Mahomedans  in  that  school  more  than  exceeds  the  proportion  of 
Mahomedans  in  any  school  in  India.  I  also  visited  the  American  Mission  in  that  city. 
I  have  therefore  had  some  opportunity  of  gauging  the  mission  work  in  Egypt.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  as  long  as  we  bolster  up  Mahomedan  rule  in  Egypt,  we  cannot 
expect  to  do  much  for  the  conversion  of  the  people.  Only  three  Mahomedans  have 
ever  embraced  Christianity  in  Egypt,  and  one  out  of  the  three  alone  has  been  able  to 
maintain  his  ground.  There  have  been  80  baptisms  of  Mahomedans  in  Constantinople, 
and,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  not  one  has  been  allowed  to  ptofess  Christianity 
openly.  It  was  said  just  now  that  not  much  impression  had  been  made  on  Mahome- 
dans. That  is  not  my  experience  in  India,  where  some  of  the  best  native  clergy  in  the 
north  are  converts  from  Islam.  Only  lately  the  degree  of  D.D.,  the  first  ever  conferred 
on  a  native,  was  obtained  by  a  convert  from  Islam,  the  Rev.  Imaduddin,  of  the  C.M.S. 
When  we  have  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  Moslem  mind,  we  find  it  more  accessible 
than  the  metaphysical  mind  of  the  Hindoo,  and  therefore  I  venture  to  suggest,  instead 
of  giving  almost  exclusive  attention,  as  my  missionary  brethren  have  done,  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Copts,  they  should  give  more  attention  to  endeavouring  to  bring. 
Mahomedans  to  Christ.  With  reference  to  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  it  has  always  been 
unpopular  to  me,  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  always  considered  it  a  great  shame  that 
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the  English  Church  could  not  pay  the  stipend  of  such  a  Bishop  without  the  assistance 
of  Germany.  I  know  it  is  unpopular  on  other  grounds,  but  I  cannot  understand  them. 
It  was  said  yesterday,  that  by  appointing  a  Bishop  at  Jerusalem  we  were  invading  the 
dioceses  of  other  Bishops.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  whose  diocese  we  are 
invading,  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  at  least  three  Bishoprics  in  Jerusalem. 
But  if  that  were  an  objection,  the  same  thing  could  be  said  about  the  diocese  of  Calcutta, 
for  when  the  English  Church  established  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta,  we  invaded  the 
very  ancient  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Agra,  and  the  same  thing  was  done  at 
Travancore  in  regard  to  the  S}nrian  Church,  when  an  English  Bishopric  was  recently 
founded.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  our  religious  differences  in  England 
interfering  with  missionary  work  abroad.  Why,  among  the  Mahomedans  there  are 
1 50  different  sects,  and  there  are  four  religious  sects  of  Moslems  allowed  to  worship  in 
the  same  mosque.  Therefore,  when  an  Oriental  tells  you  he  would  embrace 
Christianity  if  he  knew  which  sect  to  join,  he  is  not  sincere  in  his  objection,  knowing 
well  that  there  must  be  differences  among  all  men  in  matters  of  religion,  ^^^lat  we 
want,  however,  is  men,  and  not  so  much  measures.  If  you  will  send  out  men  of  the 
spirit  of  Swartz,  who  lived  and  laboured  in  Southern  India  for  forty  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Pronaotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  ;  or  men  of 
the  character  of  Steere,  or  Mackenzie,  or  Patteson,  or  French,  men  of  broad 
sympathies,  you  might  expect  to  make  more  impression  upon  the  Moslem  mind  there. 
In  Northern  India,  wherever  we  look,  we  find  that  the  Mahomedan  mind  is  anxiously 
looking  out  for  what  teaching  the  Christians  of  England  can  give  it,  and  that  there 
are  points  of  contact  between  our  own  religion  and  that  of  the  Moslem  faith  which 
perhaps  many  little  imagine  or  little  realise.  At  all  events,  some  of  our  most  able  and 
earnest  Christians  have  been  converts  from  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  we  should 
not  regard  the  conversion  of  the  Moslem  as  a  hopeless  undertaking. 


CONGRESS      HALL, 
Thursday  Evening,  October  2nd,  18S4. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 
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PAPERS. 


The  Rev.   H.  W.  TUCKER,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and 

Prebendary  of  St  Paul's. 

The  committee  who  assigned  to  me  this  subject  have  left  me  to  define 
lor  myself  what  is  meant  by  (i)  missionary  societies,  (2)  special  missions. 
I  take  a  missionary  society  to  mean  an  organisation  which  has  the  world 
lor  its  sphere  of  work,  and  a  special  mission  to  be  a  society  connected 
with  only  one  diocese  or  region. 
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(2)  According  to  this  definition  there  are  three  missionary  societies 
proper,  the  S.P.G.,  the  CM.S.  and  the  C  &  CCS. 

(3)  There  are  four  other  societies,  which  may  be  called  special 
missions — viz.,  the  South  American  Society,  limited  as  to  area,  but  doing 
both  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work ;  the  Central  African  Mission,  and 
the  Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta,  each  limited,  both  as  to  area  and  work ; 
and  the  Cowley  Brotherhood,  whose  chief  work  is  in  India.  These 
seven  are  the  whole  of  our  missionary  societies,  general  and  special. 
There  are  in  addition  nineteen  organisations,  having  their  own  secretaries 
and  treasurers,  paid  or  honorary,  connected  with  missions  or  dioceses 
which  existed  before  these  associations  were  formed. 

Besides  these  twenty- six,  which  appear  as  distinct  organisations  in  The 
Church's  Year  Booky  there  are  a  large  number  of  minor  associations,  of 
which  little  is  known.  Almost  every  young  layman  going  out  from  St. 
Augustine's  College  was  wont,  until  quite  recently,  to  establish  his  fund 
before  leaving  England,  and  to  appoint  a  quasi-commissary,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  feminine  equivalent  of  commissary,  for  the  English 
language,  in  its  poverty,  has  not  provided  for  this  modern  creation,  to 
look  after  his  personal  interests ;  and  many  a  colonial  clergyman,  finding 
it  both  easier  and  more  immediately  remunerative  to  write  a  highly- 
coloured  appeal  to  a  missionary  magazine  than  to  train  his  people 
in  a  spirit  of  self  help,  has  followed  his  appeal  in  person,  and  appointed 
his  little  committee  to  work  for  him  when  his  leave  could  no  longer  be 
protracted.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the 
claimants  on  the  missionary  sympathies  of  churchmen  were  quite  150 
in  number. 

(4)  The  question  presents  itself,  Is  all  this  multiplication  of 
machinery  desirable  ? 

(5)  No  one  will  say  that  in  the  abstract  chaos  is  better  than  kosmos  ; 
but  if  results  not  otherwise  attainable  in  the  way  of  more  zeal,  more 
devotion,  more  money,  and  the  same  wisely  and  soundly  administered, 
can  be  shown,  chaos  may  be  justified.  Can  any  of  these  conditions  be 
proved  ? 

(a)  Does  chaos  connote  increased  zeal?  Quite  the  reverse.  It 
shows  that  people  will  not  give  to  the  work  for  the  work's  sake  :  that 
their  feeble  sympathies  require  to  be  coaxed  and  stimulated  by  a  motive, 
sometimes  personal,  often  partisan,  always  lower  than  the  supreme 
sense  of  duty.  I  affirm  that  chaos  neither  elicits  nor  connotes  more 
zeal,  but  that  amid  the  distraction  of  rival  appeals,  whose  merits  no 
man  without  very  exceptional  advantages  can  at  all  compare,  zeal  is 
discouraged,  and  individual  cases  are  extravagantly  helped.  A  friend, 
who  in  the  largeness  of  his  sympathies  was  wont  to  lend  the  pulpit  of  his 
great  church  in  London  to  almost  every  missionary  who  desired  to  make 
his  wants  known,  told  me  that  his  congregation  were  almost  at  their  wits' 
end  what  to  understand  and  to  do  about  missions,  and  that  some  of  his 
people  had  said  to  him,  "  Vicar,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  How  many 
missionary  societies  are  there  ?  Are  there  as  many  as  there  are  Sundays 
in  the  year  ?  Must  we  give  to  them  all  ?  Are  they  all  equally  good, 
and  their  wants  equally  urgent  ?  " 

{b)  Does  chaos  produce,  at  the  cost  of  this  confusion,  more  money 
for  the  cause  of  missions  ?  With  the  proverbial  elasticity  of  figures  it  is 
hard  to  prove  by  arithmetic  an  answer,  either  affirmative  or  negative, 
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to  this  question.  If  experience  is  worth  anything,  mine  tends  to  show 
that  special  appeals  have  a  ready  facility  for  shuffling  about  offertories 
and  subscriptions  from  one  fund  to  another,  but  that  they  do  not  elicit 
much  fresh  and  permanent  help.  The  gross  amount  raised  for  missions 
now  does  not  exceed  the  sum  raised  twenty  years  ago  in  at  all  the 
proportion  in  which  the  cause  has  been  forced  on  the  conscience  of  the 
Church ;  and  a  striking  fact  in  this  connection  is,  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  is  assisted  by  only  6,oqo  parishes  in  the 
kingdom,  while  theS.P.G.,  ^.^.,is  assisted  by  8,000,  has  an  income  very  largely 
in  excess  of  the  aggregate  incomes  of  all  other  missionary  agencies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  friends  of  that  society  are  not  distracted  by  a 
variety  of  conflicting  appeals,  of  whose  value  they  cannot  judge.  To 
them  the  work  is  one,  and  they  nobly  furnish  the  means  of  doing  it  in 
a  way  and  on  a  principle  that  is  economical  and  business-like. 

{c)  Does  chaos  secure  better  administration  ?  I  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasise  the  fact  that  nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  send  out  the  largest  possible  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent  anyhow.  There  is  a  system  and  a  principle  to  be  observed 
in  the  distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  mother  Church.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  for  misdirected  or  self-pleasing  philanthropy  to  pauperise  a 
diocese  or  mission.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  each  diocese 
when  it  may  be  left  to  itself  with  great  advantage.  A  society,  when 
enlarging  or  curtailing  its  grants  to  a  given  colony,  annually  looks  into 
a  variety  of  matters,  immigration,  the  relation  of  exports  to  imports, 
prosperity  and  the  reverse,  whether  temporary  or  otherwise,  all  with  the 
view  of  throwing  the  people  on  their  own  resources  at  the  earliest 
possible  date ;  but  chaos  heeds  none  of  these  things ;  under  its  nile 
unceasing  importunity  and  picturesque  writing  are  the  conditions  of 
success,  while  modest  work  is  left  in  its  obscurity.  But  it  will  be  said 
that  no  harm  can  be  done  to  a  poor  congregation,  e,g,^  in  India  by  sending 
to  it  special  gifts,  and  by  maintaining  a  native  clergyman.  Infinite  harm 
is  done  to  donors  and  to  recipients.  People  like  to  feel  that  their  gifts 
are  not  mingled  with  the  common  stream  of  charity  which  comes  from 
ordinary  people.  In  comparison  with  this  sense  of  personal  pleasure,  it  is 
nothing  to  them  that  their  action  is  hindering  the  growth  and  autonomy 
of  a  native  church,  which  will  never  feel  its  feet,  much  less  stand  alone, 
unless  from  the  first  it  is  trained  in  the  duty  of  maintaining  its  clergy. 

{d)  If,  then,  chaos  fails  to  elicit  zeal,  or  to  raise  so  much  more  money 
as  would  justify  its  existence,  or  to  secure  wise  administration,  what 
good  purpose  does  it  subserve  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  inculcates  special 
habits  of  devotion  and  intercession,  which  old  and  large  societies  fail  to 
do.  I  repudiate  this  statement  with  all  energy ;  the  work  of  the  old 
societies  moves  on  the  hinges  of  prayer :  to  hint  that  they  are  colder 
than  their  younger  rivals  is  a  statement  incapable  of  proof,  impossible  to 
be  made  without  breach  of  charity,  and  is  a  part  of  that  exaggeration 
in  the  work  of  contending  associations  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  recently  deprecated. 

{e)  What  effect  has  chaos  had  on  the  work  itself?  I  prefer  to  quote 
again  from  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  "  There  was 
a  time,"  said  his  grace,  "  in  our  country  when  every  church,  or  at  least 
a  very  great  number  of  churches,  had  its  special  shrine  and  devotions ; 
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and  there  were  pilgrimages  here  and  there,  and  votaries  of  this  inter- 
cessor or  that,  and  every  man  had  his  own  pet  saint ;  and  it  preluded  a 
period  of  complete  breaking  up.  So  it  would  be  with  us,  I  think,  if  we 
were  all  to  throw  our  interests  into  particular  missions,  as  we  have  been 
a  little  in  danger  of  doing,  instead  of  taking  a  very  strong  general 
interest  in  all  missions.  Spiritual  competition  will  lead  to  spiritual 
selfishness."  Already,  to  conduct  the  work  as  a  whole  on  any  intelli- 
gent principle  has  been  made  impossible.  The  several  organisations 
cross  each  other's  path  ;  there  is  no  correspondence,  no  adaptation, 
no  principle,  no  continuity,  no  provision  for  enlarging  or  curtailing  a 
particular  work,  or  for  entering  on  new  fields.  Offertories  are  diverted 
on  the  most  capricious  grounds.  Here,  because  a  certain  Bishop  was  at 
school  with  the  rector ;  here,  because  he  married  a  lady  of  the  parish  ; 
here,  because  he  is  of  a  particular  type  of  Churchmanship ;  here  (and 
this  is  no  imaginary  case),  because  he  is  a  total  abstainer.  A  London 
vicar  once  explained  to  me  that  he  had  diverted  his  annual  offertory 
fi-om  what  had  been  its  destination  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
to  the  fund  of  a  certain  Bishop,  because  that  prelate  and  himself  had 
once  been  fellow  curates ;  and  he  added,  with  much  solemnity,  "  I  am 
sure  you  will  admit  that  the  claims  of  friendship  are  sacred."  I  did 
admit  the  beautiful  sentiment,  but  I  pointed  out  that  he  was  satisfying 
these  claims  in  a  way  peculiarly  easy  to  himself;  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
paying  them  jointly  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  parishioners,  who  had  not 
enjoyed  the  Bishop's  friendship,  and  of  the  society  whom  his  people 
had  for  so  many  years  been  helping  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  add  that  my 
friend  admitted  that  this  new  way  of  paying  old  debts  was  not 
defensible. 

(6)  But  if  chaos  produces  ho  good,  what  harm  does  it  do  ?  I 
maintain  that  it  is  not  only  unbusiness-like,  confusing,  and  extravagant, 
but  that  it  damages  both  work  and  workers. 

(a)  Against  one  of  the  evils  of  this  spiritual  competition,  in  what 
ought  to  be  one  work,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  recently 
warned  us.  His  grace  has  detected,  but  not  in  the  publications  of  great 
societies,  exaggeration.  There  was  a  time  when  the  typical  missionary 
report  provoked  the  criticism  of  the  press  on  this  ground.  Now  the 
censure  is  of  a  different  kind.  These  publications  are  now  so  sternly 
true  as  to  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  dulness,  but  the  highly  coloured 
appeals  which  appear  in  other  missionary  papers,  with  their  phraseology 
carefully  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  readers,  bring  discredit  on 
the  work,  and  threaten  to  draw  down  on  them  the  satires  of  a  second 
Dickens.  The  evil  of  such  statements  is  not  limited  to  this  country,  or 
to  the  people  who  love  to  have  it  so  ;  the  exaggeration  goes  back  to  the 
land  whence  it  came,  and  to  the  people  of  the  pastor  whose  hand  has 
written  it — not  to  the  enlargement  of  their  respect  for  him. 

{b)  But  not  only  is  there  exaggeration ;  there  are  partial  statements 
and  suppressions  of  fact.  Things  which  exist,  and  very  much  exist,  are 
not  mentioned.  An  ordinary  reader  is  led  to  believe  that  everything 
depends  on  the  success  of  this  particular  appeal,  and  that  with  its  failure 
a  mission  or  a  diocese  will  collapse  ;  whereas,  in  cases  within  my  own 
knowledge,  all  things  needful  have  been  supplied  by  the  society  in 
England,  which  has  founded  the  mission  or  diocese,  but  of  which 
no  mention  is  made. 
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(c)  Once  more.  These  organisations,  "each  with  its  special  devotions 
and  its  own  pet  saint,"  are  unfair,  both  to  the  Bishops  who  have  no  such 
representatives,  and  to  those  whom  they  help.  They  rob  the  foraier, 
and  the  latter  they  lure  away  from  their  proper  work,  when,  as  happens 
every  third  year  or  so,  energies  droop  and  funds  are  being  transferred  to 
some  more  recent  arrival  from  foreign  parts.  They  frequently  spend  an 
undue  sum  in  home  expenses,  their  balance-sheets  are  sometimes  enough 
to  make  a  man  of  business  weep,  and  their  monies  are  often  spent  in 
a  way  impossible  to  a  society  which  had  before  it  the  needs  of  the 
whole  field.  It  would  be  impossible,  e,g. ,  for  a  large  society,  possessing 
;^i30  and  some  precious  stones,  to  appeal  for  more  money  and  more 
jewels,  with  which  to  make  "  a  really  noble  work  of  art  ^  of  a  chalice, 
to  be  used  by  the  simplest  and  most  ignorant  of  God's  people ;  not 
because  anything  is  too  good  for  the  House  of  God,  but  because  claims 
a  million  times  more  pressing,  claims  of  nations,  who  know  nothing 
about  Christianity,  would  long  ago  have  been  awaiting  recognition. 

{d)  Again  we  are  told  that  it  is  well  to  place  our  money  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  Bishops,  and  to  ask  no  questions ;  there  is  a  scriptural 
precedent  for  laying  our  gifts  at  the  Apostles*  feet,  but  an  equally  strong 
precedent  against  apostolic  administration  of  those  gifts,  and  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  the  dioceses  which  have  raised  the  largest  sums  in 
England,  have  been  notorious  for  dragging  on  an  existence  on  the  verge, 
and  sometimes  over  the  verge,  of  insolvency,  with  every  institution 
mortgaged,  and  with  no  extraordinary  spiritual  results  attained. 

(e)  On  the  workers  at  home,  enthusiastic  as  they  may  be,  this  system 
entails  the  evil  of  cramped  sympathies,  and  a  narrow  view  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  :  to  say  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  too  vast  to  interest 
people,  and  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  care  for  a  little  corner  of  the 
field,  seems  to  me  to  irreverently  narrow  the  command  binding  on 
individuals  as  well  as  on  churches.  Sentiment,  no  doubt,  it  provokes, 
but  we  do  not  want  romantic  sentiment,  which  emasculates  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  work ;  we  want  a  pervading  sense  of  duty. 

(7)  I  see  no  wisdom  in  stigmatising  societies  as  voluntary,  abnormal, 
unecclesiastical,  and  the  like.  I  do  not  know  where  we  should  be 
without  voluntary  effort,  and  I  notice  that  those  who  condemn  the 
older  societies  are  themselves  foremost  in  starting  smaller  ones,  called 
guilds,  associations,  and  the  like,  which  seem  to  them  to  be  quite  normal 
and  sound.  Everything  is  imperfect  in  this  world,  but  while  smaller 
organisations  have  evils  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  have  no  immunity 
from  the  evils  which  may  be  latent  in  larger  ones.  The  executive  of  a 
society  is  bound  to  state  the  principles  on  which  its  grants  are  made,  the 
objects  and  the  places  on  which  its  money  shall  be  spent,  and  to  exact 
a  strict  account  of  the  disbursement  of  every  shilling.  If  a  society 
attempts  to  exercise  spiritual  discipline,  it  goes  beyond  its  province. 
So  far  as  I  know,  such  errors  are  rarely  made,  but  I  have  known  the 
managers  of  a  special  fund  threaten  a  great  Bishop  with  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  help,  if  he  persisted  in  his  intention  of  exercising 
spiritual  discipline  on  a  missionary  who  had  fallen  under  a  grave  indict- 
ment, and  I  have  known  a  Bishop  and  diocese  left  absolutely  without 
resources  when  first  interest  has  languished  and  died  out  under  the 
disappointment  of  impossible  expectations.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
a  large  society  can  apportion  equably  and  economically  the  too  small 
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alms  of  the  Church — preserved  from  extravagance  in  one  quarter  by 
the  claims  in  another — knowing  when  to  spend  freely,  and  when,  with 
no  less  kindness  and  wisdom,  to  withhold.  Of  course  this  presupposes 
absolute  impartiality,  a  distribution  made  solely  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  each  claimant ;  and  this  is  attainable  only  by  a  composite 
body,  whose  members  have  each  their  own  knowledge  of,  and  interest 
in,  different  parts  of  the  world. 

(8)  The  last  objection  to  societies  is  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  Church  in  her  corporate  character,  a  phrase  good  to  conjure  with, 
which  no  one  can  define,  but  which  I  find  in  this  connection  generally 
covers  a  Board  of  Missions  appointed  by  Convocation.  The  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  is  reported  to  have  recently  said  "  that  the  very  existence  of 
societies  argued  a  decadence  in  the  Church  as  a  whole.  If  they  had 
a  society  for  promoting  Christian  life,  that  was  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  Christian  life  of  the  generality  of  the  members  of  the  Church  was 
far  below  what  they  wished  to  see  it.  If  they  had  a  society  for  doing 
Christian  work  in  the  Church,  that  was  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
Church  as  a  whole  was  failing  to  do  the  work."  Undoubtedly  the 
existence  of  our  temperance  societies  and  religious  guilds,  proves  that  in 
the  judgment  of  their  founders  the  baptismal  pledge  is  not  enough  to 
keep  men  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  on  this  point  I  leave  the  Bishop 
to  settle  matters  with  such  organisations.  But  for  the  daily  work  of  caring 
for  missions,  you  must  have  a  machine  continuously  at  work,  and  I 
believe  that  this  work  has  always  been  done,  and  well  done,  by  bodies  in 
which  the  voluntary  spirit  has  had  a  large  part,  and  which  have  not  been 
under  the  immediate  control  of  synods  or  popes,  for  I  suppose  that  the 
religious  orders,  which  in  early  days  bore  the  great  burden  of  missionary 
work,  were  more  independent  of  external  ecclesiastical  authority,  to 
say  nothing  of  public  opinion,  than  are  the  societies  of  to-day. 

9.  Meanwhile,  the  foolish  talk  of  **The  corporate  action  of  the 
Church,"  as  a  thing  within  the  range  of  what  is  practical  in  this  regard 
gives  an  excuse  to  the  apathetic  to  do  nothing  until  they  have  attained 
the  unattainable.  What  has  the  Church  of  England  ever  done  in  her 
corporate  character  ?  While  I  do  not  forget  the  new  Lectionary  and  the 
Actof  Uniformity  Amendment  Act,  I  can  point  to  nothingdone  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Convocations  and  of  the  Crown,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  laity,  since  the  Savoy  Conference.  The  Church  of  the  Southern 
Province  did  something  of  the  kind  when,  in  1701,  Church  and  State 
founded  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  But  supposing 
(and  it  is  a  very  large  hypothesis),  a  board  of  missions  appointed  for  the 
two  Provinces,  and  accepted  by  the  laity,  all  existing  societies  for  home 
and  foreign  work  absorbed  into  it,  and  security  taken  against  the  forma- 
tion of  others,  and  the  board  of  missions  will  have  to  establish  a 
central  office,  a  committee  of  management  consisting  necessarily  of 
persons  living  near  to  London,  who  will  direct  everything,  and  be  really 
less  representative  than  are  the  great  societies  at  present. 

10.  The  Southern  Convocation  has  recently  appointed  a  board  of 
missions,  consisting  of  24  Bishops,  24  priests  (not  necessarily  proctors), 
and  24  laymen,  all  to  be  nominated  by  Convocation.  The  functions  of 
this  body,  which  is  far  less  representative  than  the  existing  societies,  are 
limited  to  enforcing  generally  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  in  regard 
to  missions,  to  advising  colonial  and  missionary  Churches,  when  such 
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advice  is  asked  for,  and  to  acting  as  referee  when  called  on  by  home 
societies.  It  is  expressly  declared  that  the  Board  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  funds. 

I  think  the  duties  of  the  Board  will  be  light  Of  our  74  foreign 
dioceses,  58  are  grouped  in  one  or  other  of  eight  Provinces,  each  of 
which  will  be  jealous  of  its  autonomy,  and  will  not  seek  the  counsel  of 
the  Synod  of  another  Church,  albeit  they  may  readily  look  to  the  latent 
Patriarchate  of  Canterbury  for  help.  Societies  are  likely,  as  I  think,  to 
seek  counsel  in  times  of  perplexity  from  the  same  exalted  source. 

II.  If  Convocation  has  influence  enough  with  the  Church  to  venture 
on  the  task,  it  will  do  work  worthy  of  itself,  if  it  arouses  a  missionary 
spirit,  brighter  and  more  earnest  by  far  than  now  exists,  and  if  it  can 
impress  churchmen  with  a  sense  of  their  duty,  not  only  to  give,  but  so 
to  give  that  the  gift  shall  not  gratify  personal  predilections,  nor  reward 
importunate  and  picturesque  writers,  but  shall  do  the  most  permanent 
good  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ. 


P.  V.  Smith,  Esq.,  London. 


In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
three  modes  of  carrying  on  foreign  missions,  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward for  discussion  on  the  present  occasion,  we  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  to  compare  two  methods,  of  which  we  have  had 
long  practical  experience,  with  a  third,  which,  so  far  as  our  own  Church 
is  concerned,  is  absolutely  new  and  untried.  The  advocates  of  any 
novel  scheme,  whether  in  matters  political,  social,  or  ecclesiastical, 
always  occupy  a  vantage  ground,  as  against  those  who  desire  to  defend 
the  existing  state  of  things.  They  can  point  to  the  defects  which  are 
apparent  in  the  present  system,  as  in  every  other  human  institution,  and 
they  can  produce  on  paper  a  plan  which  promises  to  be  free  from  these 
defects,  and,  according  to  their  sketch  of  it,  to  be  untainted  with  any 
other  counterbalancing  flaws.  That  some  such  flaws,  however,  would  in 
practice  develop  themselves,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure ;  and  it  is  our 
business,  before  we  adopt  a  new  plan,  carefully  to  forecast  its  probable 
efiects  when  in  actual  operation,  and  to  judge  whether  they  are  likely  on 
the  whole  to  be  superior  to  those  produced  by  the  existing  system.  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  the  establishment  of  mission  boards  so  far,  and 
so  far  only,  as  they  are  designed  to  compete  with  or  to  supersede  the 
two  great  missionary  societies  of  our  Church,  and  the  bodies,  whether 
they  call  themselves  societies  or  not,  which  are  engaged  in  carrying  on 
special  missions.  The  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury, the  formation  of  which  has  at  last  been  resolved  on  by  the  Con- 
vocation of  that  Province,  after  a  discussion  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
years'  duration,  will  not,  according  to  its  present  design,  have  any  such 
effect.  The  difficulty  and  delay  which  have  attended  the  formation  of 
the  board,  and  the  fact  that  even  now  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern 
Province  has  not  formally  given  its  adiiesion  to  the  scheme,  renders  it 
permissible  to  doubt  whether  any  very  great  need  for  the  board  is 
actually  felt,  and  whether,  when  it  is  formed,  its  operations  will  be  of 
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any  very  important  practical  moment.  Its  programme,  however,  contains 
nothing  to  which  exception  can  be  legitimately  taken  by  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  our  existing  missionary  agencies  are  upon  the  whole  best 
adapted  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  the 
heathen.  We  can  welcome  the  new  board  as  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  growing  interest  taken  by  our  Church  in  foreign  missions,  and  may 
trust  that  its  labours  will  be  more  productive  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  cause  than  at  present  we  are  able  to  anticipate. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  proposals  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  diocesan  mission  boards  and 
ruri-decanal  mission  boards  for  supplying  missionary  deputations,  col- 
lecting funds  for  mission  purposes,  and,  in  a  word,  carrying  on  through- 
out the  diocese  or  rural  deanery  the  home  organisation  incidental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  work.  These  boards  would  admittedly  undertake 
matters  which  are  now  transacted  by  the  missionary  societies.  Some 
would  go  even  further,  and  would  desire  that  the  Church  in  her  cor- 
porate capacity,  as  the  phrase  is,  should  take  the  whole  management 
and  control  of  the  operations  in  the  mission  field,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  the  voluntary  societies  and  agencies  by  which  they  are  now 
carried  on.  I  believe,  however,  that  upon  reflection  we  shall  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  neither  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  work — 
the  providing  of  men  and  money  at  home,  and  the  employment  of  them 
in  the  mission  field — will  it  be  well  to  supplant  the  present  voluntary 
system  by  the  suggested  mission  boards  and  the  corporate  action  of  the 
Church.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  two  branches  could  not, 
without  detriment,  be  assigned  to  different  agencies.  Contributors  like 
to  entrust  their  money,  first  hand,  to  the  particular  body  which  is  to 
have  the  ultimate  disposal  of  it.  Men  would  always  prefer  to  volunteer 
their  services  direct  to  the  organisation  with  which  they  were  destined 
to  be  connected.  A  general  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  may  be  found  to 
answer  in  some  of  our  large  towns ;  but  an  Anglican,  a  Provincial,  or  a 
Diocesan  Missionary  Sunday  Fund  would  be  a  comparative  failure. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  fairly  dividing  the  fund  be- 
tween the  various  missionary  bodies,  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
the  plan  would  not  succeed  in  raising  the  same  amount  of  money  as  is 
now  realised  by  separate  collections  for  those  bodies.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  joint  advocacy  for  the  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  fails 
to  evoke  that  enthusiasm  in  the  missionary  cause  which  is  often  called 
forth  by  separate  appeals  for  each,  and  a  joint  collection  for  the  two 
societies  is  not  the  best  way  of  financially  benefiting  either.  The  interest 
in  each  loses  somewhat  by  the  division  between  the  two ;  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  interest  would  be  still  greater  if  all  the  existing  societies  and 
agencies  were  pleaded  for,  and  collected  for,  en  bloc.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  really  successful  development  of  mission  boards,  discharging 
the  functions  of  supplying  missionary  information,  and  of  collecting  and 
distributing  funds  for  missionary  purposes,  is  compatible  with  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work  abroad  by  our  present  missionary  societies. 
The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Is  the  continued 
existence  of  those  societies  desirable,  or  would  it  be  better  that  foreign 
missionary  work  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  new  organisation, 
having  some  sort  of  claim  to  be  considered  the  authorised  and  official 
exponent  of  the  whole  Church  of  England  ?    In  giving  my  reasons  in 
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favour  of  a  decided  negative  to  this  question,  I  desire  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  exclusively  of  missions  to  non-Christian  races;  such 
missions,  in  short,  as  are  undertaken  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
of  the  committee  of  which  I  have  for  some  years  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member.  The  term  "  Foreign  Missions  "  is,  of  course,  capable 
of  a  wider  application,  and  includes  all  the  work  performed  by  the 
S.P.G.,  and  all  endeavours  to  revive  and  reform  any  of  the  decayed  or 
less  enlightened  Churches  of  Christendom.  The  programme  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  about  to  be  formed  for  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  shows  that  this  board  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  its  broader  sense. 

But,  to  confine  the  question  to  the  narrower  aspect  of  missions  to 
Mohammedans  and  heathen,  I  would  mention  as  a  first  reason  in  favour 
of  entrusting, them  to  a  voluntary  society,  rather  than  to  an  official 
organisation,  that  this  mode  of  operation  appears  clearly  to  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  English  race.  The  principal  feature 
which  has  distinguished  the  career  of  our  race  from  that  of  foreign 
nations,  and  which  has,  under  God,  been  the  secret  of  our  greatness, 
has  been  the  spontaneity  and  independent  character  of  all  our  enter- 
prises. Even  the  construction  of  our  political  fabric  bears  this  stamp. 
Our  constitution  is  contained  in  no  official  document,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  but  is  in  part  to  be  gleaned  from  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
at  intervals  during  the  centuries  of  our  national  existence,  and  in  part 
subsists  only  in  the  tacitly  recognised  order  of  things  in  our  midst.  Our 
Colonial  Empire  has  been  founded  and  enlarged,  not  by  the  action  of 
the  State,  but  by  the  independent  and  irregular  operations  of  individual 
adventurers.  And  this  very  work  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen 
by  the  Church  of  England,  which  we  are  discussing,  was  seriously  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  not  by  the  Church  as  a  body,  but 
by  a  small  band  of  individual  churchmen.  I  say  seriously,  for  during  many 
decades  previously  the  S.P.C.K.  had  supported  the  Danish  mission  in 
the  south  of  India.  But  this  was  a  small  and  single  effort,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  founders  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  awaken 
the  Church  to  the  duty  of  planting  missions  to  the  lieathen  in  every 
accessible  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their  example  was  followed  some 
seventeen  years  later  by  the  S.P.G.,  which  had  previously  confined  its 
operations  to  our  own  countrymen  in  the  colonies  and  India.  Since 
that  time  the  two  societies  have  worked  side  by  side,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  income  at  home,  and  a  continually  growing  success  abroad. 
But  it  is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the  position  that  independent  enter- 
prise is  best  suited  to  Englishmen,  that  of  the  two  societies,  the  C.M.S., 
which  has  enjoyed  less  of  official  patronage,  and,  in  its  earlier  days,  met 
with  little  episcopal  encouragement^  which  has  no  charter,  and  has  more 
of  a  voluntary  and  independent  character  in  its  constitution,  is  in  receipt 
of  by  far  the  larger  income.  If  these  societies  were  languishing,  there 
might  be  ground  for  advocating  a  change  of  plan,  and  for  suggesting 
that  they  should  be  superseded  by  a  new  organisation.  But  while  they 
continue  to  flourish,  and  to  expand  year  by  year,  it  is  surely  rash  to 
propose  to  supersede  by  an  untried  and  artificial  system  the  present 
method  of  conducting  foreign  missions,  which  has  developed  naturally 
and  spontaneously,  and  shows  no  signs  of  decay  or  abatement  of 
vigour. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and,  I  venture  to  think,  yet  more  conclu- 
sive reason  in  favour  of  the  work  being  carried  on  by  a  vohmtary  rather 
than  an  official  body,  namely,  that  we  thus  secure  greater  elasticity  and 
freedom  of  action,  which  are  essential  for  the  successful  commencement 
and  progress  of  the  work.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  when  her 
organisation  was  as  yet  unformed,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  highly  developed, 
her  corporate  action  was  not  incompatible  with  such  elasticity  and  free- 
dom. But  the  case  is  different  in  the  highly  artificial  state  to  which  we 
have  at  present  attained.  Even  in  our  evangelistic  efforts  among  the 
half-heathen  masses  of  our  fellow-countrymen  at  home,  we  have  found 
ourselves  somewhat  hampered  by  the  rigid  lines  which  are  the  necessary 
part  of  an  historic  and  fully  developed  Church ;  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  those  lines  in  the  training  of  individual  converts  or  the  formation  of 
the  native  Church  among  races  of  wholly  different  customs,  modes  of 
thought,  and  character,  would  needlessly  impede  the  work,  and  might,  in 
some  cases,  obstruct  it  altogether.  But,  just  as  a  layman  may,  without 
compromising  his  character  as  a  churchman,  do  some  things  which 
would  be  inadmissible  in  a  clergjonan,  so  a  voluntary  society  of  church- 
men can,  in  the  conduct  of  missionary  operations  abroad,  take  steps  and 
sanction  conduct  in  its  agents,  without  any  sacrifice  of  Church  principles, 
which  could  not  be  ventured  on  by  an  official  Church  body.  And  yet 
these  steps  and  conduct  may  be  exactly  such  as  are  best  adapted  for  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  work,  and  best  calculated  to  promote,  in  the 
end,  its  development  on  the  lines  of  our  own  Church.  As  an  instance,  I 
may  refer  to  the  relations  between  the  missions  of  our  Church  and  those 
of  other  denominations  in  the  same  field.  We,  of  course,  most  ardently 
desire  that  the  native  Church  in  any  given  country,  such  as  India, 
should  ultimately  be  one,  and  should  be  an  episcopal  Church  in  com- 
munion with  our  own,  and  formed,  more  or  less,  upon  the  same  lines. 
But  is  this  result  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  maintenance  of  cordial 
relations,  and  by  intercommunication  between  our  own  missionaries  and 
converts,  and  those  of  other  bodies,  or  by  the  agents  and  adherents  of 
our  Church  being  enjoined  to  hold  aloof  from  their  fellow  Christians  ? 
Obviously,  I  think,  by  adopting  the  former  method;  yet  it  is  one 
which  a  voluntary  Church  society  can  legitimately  encourage,  but 
which  an  ofilicial  Church  organisation  would  feel  some  difficulty  in 
countenancing.  Again,  a  voluntary  association  is  able  with  greater 
promptitude  to  avail  itself  of  an  opening  in  any  particular  direction 
than  can  an  official  body,  which  is  necessarily  hampered  with  more 
formal  regulations,  and  is  burdened  with  a  weightier  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Within  something  like  a  fortnight  after  Stanley's  letter  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  nine  years  ago,  pointing  out  the  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  itself  for  sending  a  Christian  mission  to  ELing 
Mtesa's  territory,  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  prompted  by  one  or  two  munificent  anonymous  gifts 
towards  the  necessary  outlay,  had  resolved  to  undertake  the  mission,  and 
had  commenced  to  make  active  preparations  for  carrying  it  out.  It  was 
a  case  in  which  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  if  churchmen  had  not  at 
once  stepped  in,  some  other  Christian  body  would  have  hastened  to 
occupy  the  field.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  mission  board, 
representative  of  and  representing  the  whole  Church,  could  have  shown 
the  necessary  promptitude  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opening.     Before 
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committing  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  Church,  to  the  mission,  they 
would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  pause  while  making  further  inquiries, 
and  carefully  to  estimate  beforehand  the  probable  cost  of  the  under- 
taking, with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  they  could  embark  on  it  with 
prudence,  having  regard  to  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  with  fairness, 
in  view  of  the  claims  of  other  mission  fields  throughout  the  world. 
And  thus  the  golden  opportunity  would  have  been  lost,  which  one  of 
our  present  voluntary  societies,  not  being  hampered  by  the  consideration 
that  its  failure,  if  failure  should  ensue,  would  compromise  the  whole 
Church,  was  able  boldly  to  seize  upon  and  appropriate. 

Observe,  too,  that  this  was  done  by  the  more  voluntary  and  less 
official  of  our  two  societies.     That  the  existence  of  some  such  libeity 
and   quasi-irresponsibility  of  action   is,  in  fact,   all-important  in  the 
inauguration  and  development  of  foreign  mission  work,  appears  tolerably 
clear  when  we  reflect  that  even  in  the  highly-organised  condition  of  our 
work  at  home  we  cannot  altogether  dispense  with  it.     Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  regular  parochial  machinery  by 
the  voluntary  agencies  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  and  the 
Society  for  the  Employment  of  Additional  Curates ;  and  so  long  as  the 
maintenance  of  these  unofficial  bodies  is  required  for  our  home  work,  it 
appears  little  short  of  absurd  to  imagine  that  we  can  depend  on  official 
organisation  for  carrying  on  mission  work  abroad.     Let,  then,  our  two 
great  foreign  missionary  societies  be  ever  more  and  more  strenuously 
supported.     And,  side  by  side  with  them,  a  limited  number  of  special 
missions,  such  as  the  Universities  Central  African  Mission,  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society,  the  Melanesian  Mission,  the  Cambridge 
Mission  at  Delhi,  and  the  Oxford  Mission  in  Calcutta,  may  be  advan- 
tageously encouraged.     But  to  divide  the  whole  mission  field  into 
special  missions  would  be  a  disastrous  proceeding.     It  would  deprive 
one  part  of  the  mission  field  of  the  experience  which  those  who  have 
charge  of  it  might  have  gained  from  their  management  of  the  work  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe.     It  would  impede  the  due  allotment  of 
men  and  funds  to  the  different  centres  of  operations  in  proportion  to 
their  respective   requirements.     It  would  preclude  the  concentration 
of  strength  upon  a  particular  country  when  a  special  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  transfer  of  agency  and  outlay  from  one  country 
to  another  when  circumstances  rendered  such  transfer  desirable.    As 
long  as  our  special  missions  are  limited  in  number,  and  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  these  objections  do  not  apply.    Those 
who  control  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  connected  also  with  the  manage- 
ment of  one  or  other  of  our  great  societies,  and  bring  the  experience 
which  they  have  acquired  during  that  management  to  bear  on  the  afifairs 
of  the  special  missions.    And  the  appropriation  of  a  small  portion  of 
our  missionary  funds  to  local  objects  does  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  application  of  the  remainder,  wherever  throughout  the  world  the 
need  appears  for  the  time  being  to  be  greatest     It  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  native  Churches,  which  are  called  into  existence  by 
our  voluntary  societies  and  special  missions,  will  ultimately  enter  into 
organic  and  official  relations  with  our  Church ;  but  these  relations  will 
be  more  healthy,  more  close,  and  more  enduring,  if  their  precise  form 
is  spontaneously  and  gradually  developed  from  the  side  of  the  new 
communities,  rather  than  prescribed  for  them  beforehand  by  a  rigid 
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officialism  from  our  own  side.  On  every  ground,  the  transfer  of 
evangelistic  work  among  Mohammedans  and  heathen  to  a  single  mission 
board,  or  a  number  of  mission  boards,  is  earnestly  to  be  deprecated, 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  voluntary  agencies  should  be 
jealously  cherished. 


The  Rev.  LUKE  RiVINGTON,  Mission  House,  Cowley  St  John, 

Oxford. 

The  questions  that  are  arising  in  the  mission  field  of  to-day  are  mainly 
questions  of  organisation.  They  are,  I  hope,  a  sign  of  life.  Organisation 
is  not  life ;  but  proper  organisation  is  necessary  to  the  fulness  of  growth. 
It  is  not,  I  believe,  too  much  to  say  that  the  development  of  the  Church 
in  her  missionary  aspect  is  in  danger  of  being  seriously  hampered  by  the 
swaddling-clothes  in  which  her  infant  life  was  wrapped.  We  must  indeed 
in  this  matter  move  slowly.  We  cannot  do  at  once  as  our  sister  Church 
in  America  did.  She,  on  discovering  the  cramping  character  of  her 
missionary  system — which  corresponded  at  one  time  in  some  respects  to 
our  own — boldly  annihilated  missionary  societies.  She  inaugurated  a 
Board  of  Missions  ;  and  such  was  the  fulness  of  conviction  and  unanimity 
of  judgment  with  which  the  Bishops  adopted  this  Board,  and  left  none  of 
her  missionary  work  to  irresponsible  societies,  that  Bishop  after  Bishop 
rose  up  in  his  place,  and  as  a  deputy  in  Convention  expressed  it,  each 
one  of  them  "  struck  twelve."  Now,  I  am  not  raising  any  question  as  to 
the  existence  of  missionary  societies.  I  am  not  questioning  the  duty  of 
supporting  the  missionary  societies  which  now  exist.  The  two  really 
missionary  societies  of  the  Church  of  England — and  happily  there  are 
only  two---deserve  increased,  and  vastly  increased,  support  from  those 
who  respectively  agree  with  their  general  principles.  I  have  seen  their 
work,  I  have  felt  the  piety,  and  often  the  intellectual  power  of  their 
agents.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admire  the  work  of  the  individual  mis- 
sionaries, and  quite  another  thing  to  approve  of  the  system  under  which 
they  work.  As  our  missionary  work  increases,  that  system  will  I  believe 
be  found  more  and  more  hampering  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  unless 
we  are  very  careful  to  adapt  ourselves  to  her  changing  and  developing 
powers.  I  know  that  I  am  touching  on  a  delicate  subject.  It  is  one 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  at  missionary  meetings.  But  this  is  not  a  mis- 
sionary meeting ;  it  is  a  Church  Congress,  and  it  is  one  function  of  a 
Church  Congress  to  deal  with  dangers  that  loom  in  the  immediate  dis- 
tance. And  there  are  rocks  ahead  of  us.  One  of  these  rocks  consists 
in  the  dangers  (of  which  there  are  plentiful  symptoms  just  now)  that 
must  arise  from  the  friction  between  a  powerful  Church  abroad  and 
powerful  societies  at  home.  Consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
is  in  the  necessity  of  things  that  a  society  at  home  should  have  its  centre, 
and  that  it  will  be  most  effectually  worked  by  thorough  devotion  to  that 
centre.  This  centre  becomes,  too  often,  the  seat  of  authority — authority 
which  may  be  exercised  by  a  strong  individual  in  the  committee,  or  by 
the  whole  committee — but  still,  authority.  At  once  there  emerge  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  dual  control.  Then  societies  live  on  success.  Yet  mis- 
sionary work  is  often  deepest  and  most  permanent  where  there  is  least 
to  show.    Yet  something  must  be  shown,  and  the  missionary  must  send 
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home  a  constant  supply  of  reports — not,  mind  you,  to  the  chief  steward, 
under  Christ,  of  the  heavenly  house — not  to  the  Bishop,  but  to  the  home 
authorities.     The  home  authorities  I  it  is  precisely  the  necessity  of  using 
that  word  that  creates  a  jar.  Why,  there  ought  to  be  no  home  authorities 
wherever  there  is  a  Province  of  the  Church  duly  formed.     On  what 
principle  is  such  a  thing  as  home  authority  defended  ?     It  is  commonly 
said  that  ''they  that  hold  the  purse  must  have  the  control/'     It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sort  of  first  principle  with  us  practical  people.     But  is  that 
really  the  principle  of  Christian  almsgiving  to  Christian  missions  ?    Why 
should  not  they  that  have  the  purse  hand  it  on  ?    Why  should  they  not 
hand  it  on  to  the  Bishop  and  his  diocesan  council  ?    Our  councils  in 
India  are  composed  of  laymen  versed  in  financial  matters,  and  our 
financial  experts  in  India  are,  to  say  the  least,  unsur]>assed  by  any,  even 
in  this  our  mother  country.     On  what  principle  that  can  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  Church  principle  do  you  vest  the  control  in  a  body 
that  sits  in  England  ?     It  is  easy  to  see  how  things  have  drifted  into  their 
present  condition.    These  societies  once  carried  on  their  work  in  the 
absence,  or  almost  absence,  of  Bishops.     Their  work  grew,  and  the  same 
causes  that  led  to  the  development  of  their  work  led  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church's  organisation,  and  an  increased  number  of  Bishops, 
and  increased  possibilities  of  episcopal  co-operation  and  supervision  fol- 
lowed.    And  this  has  led  to  a  certain  friction  between  the  general  work 
of  the  Church  and  the  particular  societies  that  work  under  her  shelter. 
I  hear  murmurs  of  dissent.     But  it's  of  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts, 
I  claim  to  know  something  of  the  native  clergy  in  several  parts  of  India. 
I  have  mixed  with  them  in  an  unofficial  way.     And  I  say  there  is  an 
uneasy  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  native  clergy  on  this  subject. 
In  a  very  remarkable  document  which  I  heard  the  Metropolitan  of  India 
read  at  one  of  our  conferences  in  Bombay,  the  native  clergy  of  Calcutta 
requested  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  arrange  that  they  should  no  longer 
receive  their  stipends  through  any  English  missionary  societies,  but  by 
arrangement   with   the   Bishop — of  course,  with  his  diocesan  council. 
They  stigmatised  the  present  arrangement  as  un-Catholic.     These  men 
belonged  to  both  our  missionary  societies.     And  so  important  has  this 
question  become  that  it  occupied  the  whole  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  assembled  Bishops  in  Calcutta.     It  would  be  difificult  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  that  first  synod  or  conference  of  Bishops  from  all  the 
existing  Sees  in  the  province  of  India.     I  was  myself  present  when 
Bishop    after    Bishop — from    Lahore    to    Ceylon,    from    Bombay  to 
Rangoon — filed  up  the  nave  of  the  cathedral.     It  constituted  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  missions  in  India.     Now,  one  of  their  resolutions 
was  as  follows  : — "  Having  heard  and  considered  the  reply  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Calcutta  resolutions  of  March, 
1877,  we  would  ask  that  society  to  consider  whether  the  Church,  in  at 
least  some  parts  of  India,  has  not  arrived  at  a  stage  of  development  of 
her  corporate  life  and  diocesan  organisation  which  might  be  held  virtually 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  under  which  the  society  expresses  its  readiness 
to  transfer  the  management  of  the  missions  to  local  diocesan  authority." 
It  b,  I  think,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  that  society  that  it  should  have 
been  the  first  to  be  called  upon  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  in  India.     What,  therefore,  is  wanted  is  that  the 
societies  should,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  in  deference  to  fundamental 
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principles  of  Church  order,  simply  hand  on  the  purse  to  the  Bishop  and 
his  Council  where  the  work  is  carried  on ;  that  they  should  no  longer  be 
administrative  bodies,  as  now,  so  soon  as  the  Church  has  anywhere  fully 
organised  herself;  that  they  should  be  treasurers,  not  authorities. 


The    Rev.    W.    H.    Barlow. 


In  addressing  myself  to  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  do  not  shrink  from 
declaring  my  long-continued  and  deep-seated  attachment  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Nor  do  I  think  that  such  a  statement  will  give 
offence  to  the  audience  before  which  I  have  the  honour  to  stand.  At 
the  same  time,  whilst  whatever  facts  and  figures  may  be  adduced  are  the 
common  property  of  all  who  hear  me,  the  opinions  I  may  express 
upon  them  do  not  bind  any  one  but  the  speaker.  For  these  I  alone  am 
responsible. 

Of  the  three  branches  of  the  great  missionary  subject  which  have  been 
grouped  together  for  discussion  to-night,  the  first  seems  to  me  by  far  the 
most  important.  For  on  the  one  hand,  special  missions  can  never  take 
the  lead,  but  must  always  follow  in  the  wake,  of  missions  in  general. 
They  are  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  deep  and  widespread 
missionary  interest.  And  on  the  other  hand  (with  the  exception  of  the 
South  American  Missionary  Society,  in  whose  working  and  welfare  I 
have  taken  a  sincere  personal  interest  for  the  past  twenty- five  years) 
I  have  no  particular  tie  with  agencies  of  this  kind.  I  can  therefore  give 
no  exceptional  information  upon  them.  Further,  in  regard  to  mission 
boards,  whether  central  or  diocesan,  they  have  not  yet  commenced 
operations  in  earnest  Many  hope  much  from  them  ;  others  distrust  and 
fear  them.  But  until  they  are  actually  at  work,  and  have  tangible  results 
to  show,  mere  criticism  of  what  they  propose  to  do  will  help  but  little  in  a 
discussion  which,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  ought  to  take  a  form  pre- 
eminently practical.  Let  me  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  first 
division  of  the  question,  viz,  "Missionary  Societies." 

Now,  by  missionary  societies,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  a 
Church  Congress  programme,  are  meant  those  agencies  within  the 
Church  of  England  which  are  occupied  with  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  among  the  Heathen 
or  Mohammedan  races  of  the  world.  Under  this  definition  two 
societies  in  particular  claim  our  attention  now.  The  older  is  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  the  younger  is  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.     It  is  for  the  latter  that  I  speak  to-day. 

In  reviewing  the  position  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  after 
eighty-four  years  of  service,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  following 
facts : — 

(i.)  It  was  founded  at  a  time  when  God  seems  to  have  laid  it  upon 
the  hearts  of  His  servants,  individually,  to  be  up  and  doing  in  regard  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  others.  The  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  Sovereign,  acts 
where  He  will,  how  He  will,  and  when  He  will.  The  late  Canon  Hall, 
of  Bristol,  once  told  me  the  following  circumstance  :  His  mother  was  a 
member,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  of  the  congregation  of 
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Mr.  Romaine,  in  London.  He  remarked  to  her  one  day,  in  the  course 
of  pastoral  visitation,  that  he  felt  sure  God  would,  ere  long,  in  some  way 
show  mercy  on  the  Jewish  race ;  adding  that  he  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  discovering  that  many  members  of  his.  flock,  without  any  invitation 
on  his  part,  or  concerted  action  among  themselves,  were  found  by  him 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  praying  individually  for  the  Jews.  In  a  short  time 
afterwards  there  was  founded  "The  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews."  So  accurately  had  he  marked  the 
current  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  operations.  And  in  the  same  spirit,  Thomas 
Scott,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  having  been 
led  by  God  to  recognise  the  individual  responsibility  resting  upon  him, 
said,  '*  I  can  do  but  little ;  but  that  little  I  will  do  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world." 

(ii.)  From  the  first,  the  C.M.S.  has  recognised  the  principle  that  every 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  layman  as  well  as  clergyman,  has  a 
right  to  take  his  proper  share  in  the  great  missionary  cause.  This  may 
now  seem  a  truism.  But  the  matter  was  not  so  clear  then.  A  Church 
Congress  now  without  the  laity  would  be  a  poor  affair  indeed.  The 
founders  of  the  C.M.S.  have  had  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  on 
this  point  tested  by  experience,  and  the  result  has  indeed  justified  their 
action.     Missionary  work  belongs  to  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

(iii.)  The  Society  has  from  the  first  taken  exceeding  pains  about  the 
selection  and  training  of  its  missionaries.  To  do  this  has  required  no 
little  faith,  courage,  and  patience.  For  not  every  good  and  earnest  man 
is  fitted  to  be  a  missionary.  A  rare  combination  of  qualifications  is 
needed  for  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  words  of  the  late  honoured 
Henry  Venn,  who  (as  a  member  of  Committee  or  Secretary)  laboured 
over  fifty  years  in  the  cause,  **  We  take  the  best  men  who  offer  them- 
selves to  us,  according  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  the  Society, — a  standard  confirmed  by  the  practical  experience  of 
every  year  in  the  mission-field,  as  comprising  the  only  qualifications 
which  can  win  souls  for  Christ.  We  seek  men  who  have  so  felt  the 
constraining  love  of  Christ,  as  to  be  weaned  by  it  from  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Him  :  men  who  know 
what  true  conversion  of  the  soul  is  by  personal  experience,  and  can 
testify  to  others  tliat  they  have  found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  It  is  by 
no  formula  of  doctrine  that  we  judge,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  men." 

(iv.)  As  a  fourth  point  I  would  have  you  notice  that  the  object  of  the 
Society  has  been  definite  from  the  first,  and  uniform  throughout,  viz.,  to 
preach  the  Gospel*  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  their  own  tongue,  to  the  peoples 
to  whom  it  has  had  access ;  to  lay,  as  solidly  as  might  be,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Native  Church ;  and  when  that  Church  was  fully  organised, 
and  able  to  stand  alone,  then  to  withdraw.  On  this  principle,  it  has 
accepted  the  aid  of  men  in  Lutheran  orders,  when  none  of  our  own 
Church  offered  themselves ;  it  has  employed  laymen  of  its  own  com- 
munion when  ordained  men  could  not  be  had ;  but  when  a  supply  has 
been  granted  of  the  ordained,  it  has  accepted  and  used  that  supply 
gladly. 

(v.)  The  Society  was  formed,  and  has  continued  to  work,  on  Church 
of  England  lines.  The  fact  that  every  clergyman  who  subscribes  half  a 
guinea  annually  to  the  funds  is  a  member  of  the  Committee,  or  govemin;; 
body,  of  the  whole  institution ;    that  every  Archbishop  and  Bishop  of 
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the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  who,  being  a  member  of  the 
Society  by  virtue  of  a  money  payment,  is  ready  to  accept  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  may  hold  that  office ;  and  that  the  position  of  Vice- 
Patron  is  specially  reserved  for  the  Primate  of  all  England,  if  (being  a 
member)  he  sees  fit  to  hold  the  same, — these  facts  alone  would  show 
the  aim  and  desire  of  the  founders  of  the  organisation.  And  its  history 
confirms  the  statement,  whether  you  look  at  the  work  which  has  been 
done  abroad,  or  at  the  support  which  it  has,  step  by  step,  conciliated  at 
home. 

(vi.)  Once  more,  the  Society  has  not  shrunk  from  setting  forth  its 
desire,  that  a  '^  friendly  intercourse  should  be  maintained  with  other 
Protestant  societies  engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  design  of  propagating 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  This  rule  will,  I  hope,  not  be  counted  in  a 
Church  Congress  as  a  charge  against  the  Society.  For,  with  the  vast 
and  compact  mass  of  heathenism  with  which  the  army  of  Christ  is  con- 
fronted abroad,  it  surely  becomes  the  preachers  of  a  common  Gospel  to 
present  (as  far  as  possible)  a  united  front.  Granted  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  Nonconformists  and  ourselves  at  home — on 
these  I  need  not  dwell, — yet  abroad,  with  degradation,  moral  ruin,  and 
spiritual  misery  on  all  sides,  the  path  alike  of  wisdom  and  charity  must 
be  for  the  various  missionary  bodies  to  cany  on  evangelistic  work  in  its 
fulness,  and  to  leave  controversy  among  themselves  alone. 

(vii.)  One  other  point  let  me  emphasize — the  Society  has  always 
striven  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  prayer  among  its  members.  Its  thirty- 
fourth  rule  reads  thus : — 

It  is  recommended  to  every  member  of  the  Society  to  pray  to  Almighty  God  for 
a  blessing  upon  its  designs  ;  under  the  full  coiiviction  that,  unless  He  **  prevent  us, 
in  all  our  doings,  with  His  most  gracious  favour,  and  further  us  with  His  continual 
help,"  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  meet  with  persons  of  a  proper  spirit  and 
qualifications  to  be  missionaries,  or  expect  their  endeavours  to  be  crowned  with 
success. 

That  rule,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has  been  constantly  and  carefully 
maintained. 

Now,  of  the  seven  points  enumerated  above,  each  one  in  turn  offers 
material  for  comment.  For  example — (i.)  Who  shall  say  that  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Society  were  wrong  in  obeying  what  seemed 
to  them  a  clear  call  from  God,  and  in  commencing  the  work  which  has 
since  grown  to  such  large  dimensions  ?  Could  they  have  received  the 
encouragement  from  the  heads  of  the  Church  which  is  now  so  largely 
accorded,  they  would  have  welcomed  it  gladly.  But  they  could  not. 
Yet,  unless  they  were  to  lay  aside  the  sense  of  their  own  deep 
responsibility  to  God,  they  must  go  forward.  And  I  am  thankful  that 
they  did.  The  present  Bishop  of  Lahore,  in  an  able  paper  put  forth  by 
him  some  years  ago,  traces  the  outgrowth  of  the  missionary  spirit  in 
various  periods,  and  shows  that  "in  the  early  and  middle  ages,  by  the 
side  of  occasional  and  intentional  organised  Church  efforts,  there  was 
likewise  a  very  great  variety,  within  the  borders  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
of  irregular  and  independent  effort ;  and,  further,  that  to  that  irregular 
and  independent  effort  the  Church  owes  some  of  its  most  brilliant 
successes  and  largest  accessions  from  amongst  the  heathen."  He  goes 
on  to  say,  *'  We  find  in  the  history  of  Romish  Missions  the  same  scatter- 
ing wide  abroad  throughout  heathendom  of  forces  moving  very  much  in 
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skirmishing  order,  of  detached,  disconnected,  if  not  undisciplined  bodies, 
in  professed  subjection  to,  but  often  in  very  precarious  and  superficial 
connection  with,  the  Church  in  which  they  were  nominally  embraced." 
Having  given  examples  of  this  in  regard  to  the  Benedictine,  Dominican, 
Franciscan,  and  Jesuit  Missions,  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  events  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  to  show  how  the  conviction  was  laid  on 
some  hearts  of  the  debt  due  to  the  heathen  world,  to  Africa  and  the 
East  in  particular.  It  is  to  the  recognition  of  that  debt,  it  is  to  the 
tenacity  of  these  men,  it  is  to  their  sense  of  duty,  that  we  owe  so  much. 

And  before  parting  with  this  topic,  I  may  add  that  other  evangelistic 
agencies,  started  about  the  same  time  with  the  C.M.S.,  viz.,  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  have  run  a  prosperous 
course.  They  show  no  signs  of  decay.  They  have  still  the  dew  of  their 
youth.  May  we  not  conclude  that  they  were  called  into  existence  at 
the  right  time,  and  that  they  continue  unto  this  day  by  the  sustaining 
power  and  grace  of  God  ?     I,  at  least,  do  not  shrink  from  this  conviction. 

(ii.)  Again,  touching  the  question  of  lay  co-operation,  this  should  be 
developed  everywhere.  The  committee-room  of  the  Society  affords 
scope  for  the  returned  civil  administrator,  or  for  the  military  or  naval 
officer,  with  their  wide  foreign  experience ;  it  can  turn  to  account  the 
trained  knowledge  of  the  banker  or  lawyer  at  home.  Some  of  the  former 
have,  whilst  residing  abroad,  not  only  gained  much  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  heathen,  but  have  taken  an  active  share  in  promoting 
mission  work,  giving  freely  of  iheir  substance  for  that  of  which  they  saw 
the  reality.  But  not  in  London  alone  should  the  lay  churchman  take 
his  proper  part  in  this  enterprise.  Everywhere  let  it  be  felt  that  the 
Christian  man  and  woman,  because  they  are  Christian,  have  this 
responsibility  laid  upon  them.  For  some  thirteen  years  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  hon.  secretary  of  an  important  town  association, 
the  pecuniary  results  from  which  were  often  nearly  ^£^3,000  a  year,  and 
I  made  it  my  business  to  use  lay  co-operation  as  fully  as  possible,  alike 
in  committee  work,  in  the  organisation  of  anniversary  details,  and  in  the 
public  addresses  made  on  the  platform;  and,  I  must  say,  with  the 
happiest  results. 

(iii.)  On  the  question  of  men,  I  can  speak  from  some  experience, 
liaving  been  for  nearly  eight  years  in  charge  of  the  Society's  College  for 
training  missionaries.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
responsible  offices  that  any  man  can  hold.  For  the  future  native 
Churches  must  necessarily  be  very  much  what  their  missionary  teachers 
are ;  and  these  teachers  will  have  a  character  impressed  upon  them 
during  their  three  or  four  years  of  'training  which  they  are  not  likely 
afterwards  to  lose.  Speaking,  then,  with  this  advantage,  I  would  say 
that  a  missionary,  in  addition  to  good  bodily  health  and  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  new  and  often  trying  circumstances,  should  be  a  man 
of  fervent  piety,  well  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God,  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  message  he  is  called  upon  to  deliver,  full  of  love  to  the 
souls  of  men,  ready  in  acquiring  languages,  and  able  to  endure  hardness 
— a  man  of  prayer,  pains,  and  patience. 

(iv.)  The  fourth  point  in  the  Society's  scheme  which  I  singled  out  was 
this,  —the  distinct  aim  and  purpose  of  all  our  work.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  all  missions  have  been  equally  rapid  in  their  progress,  and 
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successful  in  results.  They  have  not.  In  some  (as  in  New  Zealand 
years  ago,  or  in  Mohammedan  work  in  every  stage  of  the  Society's 
history)  progress  has  been  slow.  But  wherever  the  aim  has  been  single, 
the  work  prayerful,  and  faithful  patience  exercised,  there  results  have 
come  in  God's  due  time.  But  if  ever  the  work  has  become  in  any  way 
mixed,  if,  for  example,  the  missionaries  or  native  agents — with  whatever 
excellent  motives,  namely,  to  protect  simple  races  from  the  acts  of  the 
unscrupulous  trader,  or  to  lift  up  their  converts,  as  they  thought,  socially 
— have  themselves  become  traders,  and  have  presented  themselves  to 
others  in  a  two-fold  aspect,  as  spiritual  teachers  and  as  promoters  of 
commercial  undertakings,  then  disappointment  and  failure  have  followed. 
Let  spiritual  men  do  distinctly  spiritual  work. 

(v.)  On  the  fifth  point  enumerated,  the  co-operation  of  the  heads  and 
authorities  of  the  Church  with  a  voluntary  and  self-constituted  society, 
may  I  not  say  that  this  co-operation  is  now  in  force  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  that  this  result  was  brought  about  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  candid  examination  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  on  the  other  ?  If  for  forty  years  episcopal  patrons  were  few, 
yet  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  did  give  in  their  adhesion,  it  was  without  any  com- 
promise on  either  hand.  The  authorities  recognised  that  what  was  done 
was  done  on  Church  of  England  lines.  The  Society  cordially  welcomed 
the  support  which  could  now  honestly  be  given.  On  this  point  let  me 
quote  from  a  recent  utterance  of  the  Bishop  from  whom  I  have  cited 
already,  Bishop  French  of  Lahore.  He  says,  **  It  is  surely  in  the  main 
a  sound  principle — at  least  a  fault  on  the  right  side— that  the  Church 
which  is  ultimately  made  responsible  for  this  missionary  priesthood  by 
the  *  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls '  should  exercise  a  calm,  cautious, 
discriminating  oversight  of  a  body  of  men — how  holy,  self-devoted,  and 
sober-minded  soever — who  would  propose  to  themselves  to  take  in  hand 
so  sacred  and  weighty  a  work.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  chastened, 
not  the  less  deepened,  fervour  of  the  best  of  the  chief  pastors  of  our 
English  Church,  that  they  should  desire  that  the  Society's  lines  of  action 
and  procedure,  its  faithful  adhesion  to  primitive  apostolic  truth  and 
order,  its  fairly  reasonable  prospects  of  being  able  to  finish  what  it  had 
begun  to  build,  should  be  winnowed  and  sifted  by  results  of  time  and 
experience.  And  the  more  this  has  been  done,  the  more  cause  have  we 
devoutly  to  praise  God  for  the  growing  confidence  and  fuller  cordial 
sympathy  reposed  by  the  heads  of  our  Church  in  the  Society's  managers 
and  workers ;  in  virtue  of  which  our  Church  has  been  led  more 
unhesitatingly  and  unreservedly  to  identify  the  work  of  this  section  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  with  its  own  ;  the  mutual  attachments  have  grown 
stronger,  and  the  advocacy  less  in  the  way  of  sufferance  and  patronage, 
than  of  liens  and  affinities,  inward,  strong,  and  binding."  For  this  noble 
utterance  I  heartily  thank  God. 

(vi.)  On  the  sixth  topic  of  nfiy  list,  the  importance  of  missionary 
bodies  acting  abroad  in  a  spirit  of  harmony,  wherever  it  be  possible,  it  is 
not  necessary  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  do  more  than  state  the  general 
principle,  as  I  have  done.  I  therefore  pass  it  by  without  further  comment, 
and  this  the  rather,  because,  whatever  time  remains  for  me,  I  desire  to 
devote  to  the  seventh  and  last  topic,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  prayer 
in  all  departments  of  missionary  work. 
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(vii.)  Here  certain  facts  lie  before  me,  which  seem  to  me  of  great 
value.  It  is  just  twelve  years  ago  since  a  Day  of  Intercession  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  authorised  in  the  Church  of  England.  Tlie  idea  did  not 
emanate  from  the  C.M.S.,  but  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  committee. 
For  this  Day  of  Intercession  we  have  reason  to  be  deeply  thankful. 
(a)  In  the  matter  of  funds.  In  1872,  it  was  assumed  that  if  the  missions 
w^ere  to  be  kept  up  on  their  then  existing  scale,  a  permanent  income  of 
^150,000  would  be  required.  The  income  now^  is  over  ;;^2oo,odo 
(excluding  special  funds),  and  is  found  to  be  all  too  small,  {b)  In  the 
matter  of  men,  the  supply  of  fresh  candidates  rapidly  increased  in  the 
years  1875-79  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  latter  year  the  number  of 
those  who  were  taken  up  for  training  had  to  be  limited.  The  embargo 
was  for  some  three  or  four  years  retained,  though  now  happily  it  is  being 
removed,  (c)  In  the  matter  of  progress  abroad.  In  North-West 
America,  since  1872,  the  Bishoprics  of  Moosonee,  Saskatchewan, 
Athabasca,  Caledonia,  and  Assiniboia,  have  been  established  and 
developed,  and  a  largely  increased  expenditure  has  been  incurred  on 
these  missions  in  consequence.  Since  1872,  besides  the  mairttenance 
oflheoldermissions  in  India,  China,  Ceylon,  West  Africa,  the  Mauritius, 
and  New  Zealand,  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  Japan,  in  Palestine, 
in  Persia,  in  East  Africa,  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  in  Egypt.  ^ 

I  confess  that  it  was  not  until  I  came  to  work  out  the  details  of  this 
paper  that  I  at  all  realised  the  progress  made  during  these  last  twelve 
years,  marked  as  they  have  been  by  this  general  intercession  season. 
And  should  the  day  which  was  found  to  work  so  well  before — I  mean, 
St.  Andrew's  Day — be  finally  chosen  and  authorised,  I  cannot  but  hope 
that,  with  the  wider  observation  of  this  suitable  season,  and  with  a  deeper 
spirit  of  prayer  granted  by  God,  the  next  twelve  years  may  see  results  of 
a  wonderful  and  most  blessed  kind. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say — 

(i.)  I  do  not  claim  for  the  C.M.S.  to  be  absolutely  perfect  in  its  con- 
stitution. What  human  institution  can  be  ?  But  it  has  done  good 
work,  and  is  vigorous  still.  We  English  people  prefer  our  old  constitution, 
with  all  its  so-called  anomalies,  to  new  ones  which  look  well  on  paper, 
but  have  to  be  re-cast  every  few  years.  The  late  Professor  Blunts 
familiar  to  Cambridge  men  of  thirty  years  ago,  said  well,  that  there  are 
many  systems  which  wear  an  unpromising  aspect,  but  which  (in  virtue  of 
certain  self-correcting  principles  and  balances  brought  into  play)— in 
spite  of  those  querulous  empirics  who  assure  us  that  they  ought  to  go 
intolerably  wrong — persist  in  going  tolerably  right,  notwithstanding. 

(ii.)  Nor  do  I  claim  that  mistakes  have  never  been  made  in  the  past, 
or  that  they  will  never  be  made  in  the  future.  In  this  difficult  work, 
carried  on  at  great  distances  from  the  centre  of  action,  and  with  such 
varieties  of  growth  to  deal  with,  from  infancy  to  childhood,  and  from 
childhood  to  mature  manhood,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  no  errors 
of  judgment  ever  occurred. 

(iii.)  Nor  is  it  the  business  of  those  who  support  the  C.M.S.  with  all 
warmth,  to  decry  or  depreciate  the  efforts  of  others  who  are  seeking  to 
make  known  the  same  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  among  the  heathen :  Let 
not  Ephraim  envy  Judah,  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim. 

(iv.)  But  this  I  do  say,  that  God  has  blessed  the  C.M.S.  in  a  wonder- 
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ful  way,  and  that  on  this  account,  as  on  many  others,  it  has  a  large  claim 
to  support. 

But  whatever  be  our  preferences,  let  missionary  work  of  some  kind  be 
taken  in  hand.  You  cannot  shake  off  this  responsibility.  Well  said 
13a  vid  Livingstone — may  his  words  fire  every  heart! — **I  am  a  missionary, 
heart  and  soul.     God  had  only  one  Son,  and  He  was  a  missionary." 


Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson,  from  Zanzibar. 

The  history  of  missions,  in  common  with  all  other  subjects,  has  gained 
much  from  the  scientific  study  of  this  century  ;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  regenerate  life  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  should  yet  need  an  expositor.  The  subject  proposed  for  papers 
to-day  shows  that  the  Church  is  inquiring  as  to  the  best  way  of 
orgc^Lnising  its  mission  work.  This  spirit  of  inquiry  is  to  me  a  great  cause 
of  thankfulness,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  wandering  from  the  point 
in  dwelling  entirely  on  the  relation  between  those  who  are  sent  into  the 
mission  field,  and  those  who  send  them.  Mission  societies  and  mission 
boards  have  their  motive  in  this  relation,  and  I  have  no  experience  of 
their  working  at  home.  I  can  only  hope,  in  speaking  of  this  relation, 
to  throw  out  some  facts  learnt  by  experience,  which  others  may  weave 
into  a  consistent  whole.  I  tremble  in  approaching  a  question  of  such 
moment  to  tender  consciences.  I  see  how  it  has  seized  on  my  own  past 
and  future,  therefore  I  must  speak. 

As  we  get  a  wider  view  of  the  work  of  the  Incarnation,  the  shallower 
seeiTis  the  idea  that  true  mission  zeal  will  be  kindled  by  mere  incident  of 
foreign  life,  much  less  by  dwelling  on  its  horrible  details.  These  might 
niake  a  newspaper  saleable  in  England.  Incident  may  rightly  be  used 
for  those  who  already  have  a  keen  interest,  but  if  we  are  to  rouse  the 
Church,  like  watchmen,  we  must  look  deeper. 

The  more  we  realise  what  Christ  is  working  in  us,  the  loving  obedience 
of  every  link  in  nature,  in  each  human  nation,  in  each  family,  in  each 
individual,  the  more  we  ask  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 

The  Church  of  Rome  thinks  to  do  it  by  using  to  the  utmost  the  gifts 
of  ruling,  others  by  using  to  the  utmost,  but  separately,  the  gifts  of 
individual  Christians ;  but  we  in  fear  and  trembling  look  for  a  time  when 
rulers  shall  be  purified  to  acknowledge  all  gifts  of  Christ,  and  Christians 
humbled  to  long  for  the  gifts  of  ruling.  For  then  only  can  we  hope  to 
see  the  society  our  Lord  left  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  realised 
in  our  branch  of  the  Church. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  see  where  our  weakness  lies ;  no  society  can  do 
more  than  impart  its  own  feelings;  through  the  efforts  of  societies 
churchmen  have  been  widely  taught  the  existence  of  missions  and  the 
duty  of  supporting  thenL  But  just  so  widely  the  missionaries  seem  men 
sent  by  their  societies  instead  of  living  members  of  the  Church  at  home. 
The  view  of  the  world  that  pay  and  preferment  are  the  first  thing  in  our 
niission  is  echoed  even  by  spiritual  men ;  the  term  **  our  missionaries," 
is  used  unconditionally  of  men  who  have  the  mission  of  the  Church. 
The  being  paid  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
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same  as  being  paid  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  the  essential 
difference  of  mission  is  often  lost  sight  of. 

Again,  a  body  of  English  gentlemen  can  take  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  and  rouse  others  to  do  so.  They  have  done  so  nobly,  but 
only  a  Church  that  claims  the  life  of  the  nation  can  bring  home  to 
men  that  the  question  of  mission  work  is  the  question,  Are  they  as  men, 
as  Englishmen,  as  members  of  Christ,  realising  their  part  in  the  life  of  the 
world  ? 

There  is  something  anomalous  in  the  way  that  ever  and  anon  some 
member  of  our  Church  is  called  by  the  Church  to  a  distant  land,  and  at 
other  times  our  relations  with  those  lands  are  forgotten. 

Ought  not  our  relations  with  all  mankind  to  form  a  prominent  part  of 
the  teaching  in  every  parish  ?  There  is  urgent  need  that  the  Church 
should  give  clear  directions  to  our  priests,  our  laity,  and  to  those  who 
in  the  next  generation  will  do  the  work  of  Christ's  Church,  or  they  will 
continue  to  think  that  the  fate  of  the  heathen  is  a  matter  of  indifiference 
to  them.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  a  doubtful  answer ;  when  men  stake 
their  lives  on  a  point  of  Christ's  teaching,  the  Church  must  speak  out 
A  long  line  of  missionary  Bishops  and  heroes  separate  our  Church  from 
its  age  of  indifferentism. 

Usually  the  mission  longing  has  been  treated  as  a  mere  question  of 
theory  unconnected  with  facts ;  but  now,  as  our  knowledge  increases, 
as  the  whole  earth  opens  up,  the  question.  Do  Foreign  Missions  concern 
us  ?  assumes  a  different  shape.  We  do  not  see ;  we  walk  by  faith,  but 
faith  has  a  very  tangible  problem  to  solve.  Are  we  not  affected,  every 
one  of  us,  by  the  millions  of  other  lands  ?  Do  not  the  200,000,000  of 
Africa  affect  us  ?  In  the  common  view,  most  of  them  have  life  to  no 
purpose.  To  this  a  well-known  author  has  lately  called  our  attention. 
This,  he  says,  is  a  solemn  thought,  generations  of  men  in  Africa  have 
lived  in  vain  if  life  be  measured  by  the  invention  of  an  art,  or  the  pro- 
pagation of  an  idea.  Surely  the  living  or  dying  of  a  great  branch  of  the 
human  race  affects  the  whole. 

Another  writer,  taking  a  wider  view,  regards  the  laws  of  nature  as 
part  of  an  order  of  things  "  too  large  to  be  more  than  partly  understood, 
but  in  the  whole  as  standing  in  harmonious  relation  to  the  human  soul'" 
In  this  great  order  of  things,  then,  is  there  no  connection  between  all 
human  souls  ?  Is  it  not  a  fool's  paradise  to  think  we  can  ignore  miseiy, 
spiritual,  mental,  or  bodily,  in  human  nature,  because  we  have  not  heani 
of  it,  still  more  that  we  can  ignore  the  all-powerful  rule  of  evil  spirits,  or 
the  fierce  development  of  appetites  in  part  of  the  human  race  ? 

In  a  tangible  form,  we  see  systems  like  slavery  and  polygamy  gain 
strength  in  one  part  of  mankind,  and  then  exercise  influence  in  others. 
We  have  felt  plague,  cholera,  and  small-pox  sweep  from  one  nation  to 
another.  May  not  these  be  parallel  to  yet  more  powerful  inward 
spiritual  effects  ? 

We  know  little  of  such  spiritual  influences ;  but  can  see  how  prac- 
tically to  teach  that  we  are  all  born  of  Adam.  We  can  boldly  dwell  on 
the  inner  unity  of  human  nature,  now  illustrated  by  the  experiences  of 
thousands  amongst  every  outward  development.  Our  people  will  see  of 
what  import  to  each  of  us  is  the  state  of  the  heathen. 

If  we  again,  as  a  National  Church,  teach  our  people  the  responsi- 
bilities we  incur,  and  the  influences  to  which  we  are  subject,  we  shall  find 
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ourselves  speaking  of  missions.  If  we  look  round  we  are  often  in 
doubt,  where  influences  hostile  to  our  spiritual  life  begin,  but  on  all  sides 
we  come  to  a  border,  and  beyond  it  all,  however  good  in  itself,  tends  to 
lower  our  standard,  where  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  Church  has  never  been 
lifted  up.  Every  one,  however  sheltered  himself,  has  an  equal  interest  in 
repelling  this  influence.  There  has  always,  wherever  Church  life  has 
been  strongest,  a  realisation  of  the  evil  around  us.  Some  have  tried 
to  isolate  their  life  from  the  evil  around  it ;  so  the  Anchorites,  yet  they 
strove  in  the  world  of  prayer ;  so  the  Monastic  orders,  who  yet  in  giving 
up  individual  relations  with  the  world  strove  to  do  the  more  corporately  ; 
so,  in  a  worse  form,  various  Churches,  who  have  thought  to  live  and  die 
to  themselves,  instead  of  realising  that  there  can  be  no  rest  here  till  all 
human  nature  is  subject  to  Christ 

If  we  look  at  the  heathen  thronging  round  our  own  nation  and  the 
Church,  we  hardly  realise  what  is  and  has  been  happening.  We  know 
that  our  nation  has  gone  forth  on  all  sides  to  meet  the  nations  ;  and  the 
history  of  this  expansion  has  been  said  to  be  the  true  history  of  England 
in  these  latter  times.  We  seldom  hear  much  of  its  outward  history,  and 
ignore  its  tremendous  spiritual  importance. 

If  we  would  but  consider,  we  have  been  united  to  those  who  have 
gone  forth  by  complicated  ties  of  life  and  love.  These  have  acted  on 
the  heathen.  Dare  we  claim  their  successes  and  wash  our  hands  of  the 
rest  ?  Dare  we  boast  of  their  exploits  and  ignore  their  spiritual  life  ? 
Our  countrymen  everywhere  regard  themselves  as  living  members  of  our 
life ;  they  speak  and  act  as  if  our  civilisation  were  their  own  property  ; 
they  believe  practically  in  the  unity  of  our  life. 

They  go  forth  as  strong  men — ^great  powers  amongst  weaker  nations. 
They  affect  the  heathen,  and  the  heathen  them.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  one  ;  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  other.  Our  responsi- 
bilities as  a  National  Church  will  bring  us  very  near  to  missions.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  noble  men  to  whom  the  natives  look.  These  we 
can  only  help  by  prayer,  that  our  Church  life  may  spread  under  them  in 
godly  quietness.  But  beyond  these,  on  all  sides  men  are  found  with 
civilised  strength,  and  no  civilised  control.  At  the  best  their  aim  is  not 
the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  as  no  moral  test  can  be  applied  to  traders 
and  huntsmen,  the  noble  natures  of  many  cannot  check  the  vices  of 
others. 

Wherever  our  commerce  has  reached,  there  is  a  street  of  brothels  and 
drink  shops.  The  devil  needs  no  organisation.  But  noble  men  in  the 
navy  and  merchant  service  need  all  the  power  to  stem  this  evil  that  the 
Church  can  give  them.  If  we  say  we  are  doing  much  more  than  others, 
a  German  has  well  answered  that  our  number  of  missions  and  our  out- 
lay is  only  larger  than  that  of  our  Continental  neighbours  in  the  propor- 
tion that  our  commerce  is  larger,  and  this  exclusive  of  their  Roman 
missions.  Care  for  our  sailors,  for  our  traders,  for  the  hosts  that  every 
other  reason  but  mission  work  has  led  to  other  lands,  carries  us  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  heathen. 

When  we  realise  the  battle  there  is  between  light  and  darkness,  say 
in  a  place  like  Zanzibar,  human  wisdom  joins  with  Divine  in  urging 
us  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemies'  country.  And  this  leads  us  to 
what  is  too  often  left  to  stand  by  itself  as  an  anomaly — an  occasion  of 
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one  sermon  a  year— our  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy 
creature. 

We  ourselves  owe  our  Christianity  to  those  who  lived  far  away.  We 
have  seen  the  efforts  of  a  band  of  devoted  men  amongst  rude  tribes 
develop  into  vast  Churches.  We  have  encouragement  to  attempt 
everything ;  but  our  greatest  spur  is  in  feeling  the  life  of  Christ  more 
vigorous  within. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  spoke  in  wonder  of  the  small  meeting  that 
inaugurated  the  C.M.S.,  a  small  meeting  of  over-worked  pastors.  The 
S.P.G.  had  followed  the  lines  of  trade  and  empire;  but  then,  first, 
tiie  force  which  had  been  felt  by  many  individuals,  which  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  London  Society,  was  claimed  as  a  power  the  Church 
should  wield. 

Let  each  take  his  part  in  the  answer  which  the  Indian  Bishops  gave 
to  the  question :  Who  is  responsible  to  God  and  to  His  children  for 
carrying  to  them  His  gifts,  and  gathering  them  round  His  feet  ?  They 
have  written :  "  We,  holding  the  inheritance  of  Catholic  truth  and 
organisation,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  all,  accept,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  great  responsibility." 

As  our  Church  rises  to  the  call  we  tremble,  yet  rejoice,  to  hear  her 
and  her  children  saying :  We  will  drink  of  thy  cup,  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  thou  hast  been  baptized  with. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  missions  will  show  that  never  before  has 
such  a  searching  trial  come  of  the  faith  of  a  Church.  Everything  con- 
spires to  open  the  world  to  the  choice  of  the  Church  and  the  individual. 
The  wonderful  inventions  of  the  age,  and  the  increase  of  learning,  open 
every  field  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 

In  the  early  ages,  the  chosen  messengers  of  our  Lord  were  men  who 
had  no  doubt  of  their  separation  from  the  world.  They  were  separated 
as  Christians,  and  suffered  hardships  as  such.  The  step  of  going  to  the 
heathen  was  a  small  step  in  comparison  with  entering  the  Church,  it  was. 
but  to  seek  another  sphere  of  danger. 

When  the  Church  was  more  at  rest,  still  the  loflier  spirits  led  a  life 
out  of  the  world.  Each  great  see  was  the  centre  of  a  religious  life. 
These  men,  to  a  great  extent  like  Chrysostom,  saw  that  the  world  of 
immorality  around  them  was  worse  than  wild  beast  and  shipwreck. 

In  those  ages  all  were  detached,  ready  for  work  anywhere  ;  and  those 
who  did  go  did  not  lose  in  its  vastness  the  personal  communion  of  the 
Church.  St.  Paul  communed  with  the  Church  as  man  with  man.  The 
missionaries  to  Abyssinia  found  a  congenial  sphere  in  the  militant 
Church  of  Athanasius. 

Again,  though  we  hardly  realise  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  that 
day,  yet  when  those  were  overcome,  the  missioner  carried  no  strange 
hfe  with  him  to  cut  him  off  from  the  people  he  went  to.  St  Paul  often 
refers  to  almsgiving,  but  it  never  conditioned  these  early  apostles. 

When  we  come  to  the  next  age,  we  find  various  ways  of  meeting  these 
great  needs.  The  one,  that  the  heart  of  the  Church  at  home  should 
beat  in  sympathy  with  the  missioner ;  the  other  that  the  heart  of  the 
missioner  should  beat  in  sympathy  with  his  flock.  The  former  was 
observed  in  monasteries,  sometimes  in  synods,  and  later  in  the  person  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  They  still  in  the  monasteries  realised  the  militancy 
of  the  Church,  and  our  character  as  pilgrims ;  but  the  going  to  Rome 
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pointed  to  the  desire  of  a  wider  recognition.  The  monasteries  of  Ire- 
land are  all  that  appear  clearly  to  us  of  the  Church  there,  and  thence 
came  the  strong  men  that  proved,  as  only  Christians  can,  the  thought  of 
the  strong  life  they  leave  behind  them. 

As  St.  Columba  thought  of  the  men,  engaged  like  himself  at  home, 
like  him  setting  aside  all  else  but  the  worship  of  God,  he  felt  he  had 
gained  his  home  by  losing  it. 

Think  of  St.  Aidan,  again.  To  him  the  Church  was  represented  by 
the  monastery  of  lona.  Boniface  saw  less  clearly  the  Church  in  the 
monastery  of  Devon.  He  saw  the  Church  of  the  Franks,  and  needed 
a  wider  commission.     He  sought  it  at  Rome. 

Still,  all  on  in  these  ages  we  find  a  ready  approach  of  heart  to  heart 
when  missioners  came  from  a  trained  life  of  frugality  to  people  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  themselves.  Even  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  and  its  im- 
mense empires,  the  Nestorian  missionaries  penetrated  by  sharing  the  life 
of  the  people.    Nowhere  do  Christ's  soldiers  seem  conditioned  by  funds. 

We  approach  the  Reformation.  The  realisation  of  life  at  home — that 
sends  its  living  members  and  love  abroad,  that  conquers  for  Christ — 
became  less  and  less  clear.  The  great  Roman  branch  of  the  Church 
had  detached  members  not  engulfed  in  her  corruption,  who  still  did 
not  doubt  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  carried  the  life  of  Christ. 
But  they  could  not  carry  or  feel  more  life  than  the  Church  had.  She 
was  torn  in  agony  amidst  the  general  corruption.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Reformed  Churches  could  not  send  more  than  they  had,  and  would 
not  send  even  that.  Single  voices  spoke  out.  One  left  all,  and  died 
unsupported  in  Guiana.  Our  Church  was  long  absorbed  in  battles 
within ;  and  later  still,  left  it  to  single  baptized  Christians  who  in- 
dividually gave  all  they  had,  and  have  left  abundant  traces  of  their 
Christ's  life. 

Rome  still  has  orders  that,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  represent  to 
those  who  are  sent  the  living  sympathy  of  the  Church.  Those  who  go 
out,  never  to  return,  yet  know  they  have  spiritual  brethren  keeping  up 
their  connection  with  those  they  leave  behind  them. 

AVe  have  heard  of  three  missioners  of  the  Sacred  Heart  who  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  asked  them  what  resources  they 
had,  and  they  answered,  "  We  have  absolutely  none."  They  write  after- 
wards, one  sentence  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  uttered  kept  coming  back 
to  our  lips  again  and  again,  **  Fear  nothing  ;  it  is  the  Church  who 
sends  you." 

In  their  Order  these  unnamed  missioners  will  find  their  natural  place 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  and  the  Pope  represent  the  Church  to  them. 
The  idea  of  money  is  not  the  first  one ;  the  Church  will  find  that  for 
them. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  we  see  bodies  of  baptized  Christians  firmly 
believing  that  our  Lord  Himself  has  moved  men,  and  liberally  sup- 
porting them  with  prayers  and  money.  Their  sympathies  are  very 
narrow,  but  they  are  real. 

What,  then,  are  we  doing,  who,  in  God's  infinite  mercy,  each  look  up 
to  an  invisible  head,  yet  see  the  life  of  Christ  spreading  outward  through 
the  organisation  He  left  with  man,  who  can  see  in  our  midst  one  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  purest  and  richest  ?  We  can  by  faith  see 
Christ  in  each  Bishop  (when  he  acts  by  faith,  as  we  feel  him  act  in 
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ourselves);   but  what   represents  to  us   the  loving   sympathy  of  the 
Church  gathering  round  the  Bishops  as  of  old  ? 

This  living  sympathy  is  necessary  for  us  abroad,  is  necessary  for  all 
at  home.  I  am  one  of  thousands  who  have  tried  going  to  another 
land,  to  places  I  had  never  heard  of,  to  languages  never  spoken  by 
Europeans,  where  the  name  of  our  nation  was  unknown.  I  come  back 
half  drawn  into  the  life  of  a  vast  tract  of  human  nature,  one  with  our 
own,  where  the  same  heart  is  driven,  by  surrounding  evils,  much  sooner 
than  ours  are,  to  feel  the  need  6i  a  Saviour. 

We  have  before  us  day  and  night  the  question  :  How  are  we  to  do 
as  our  Lord  did,  to  take  His  nature  upon  us  ?  To  expect  the  same 
triumphs  of  grace  as  have  marked  other  ages,  we  must  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  our  people.  Untrained  children  of  your  great  English  life, 
we  cannot  share  the  food  and  lodging  of  the  native.  We  have  to  solve 
the  question  how  to  be  servants  to  them  for  Christ's  sake.  To  teach 
them  to  be  spiritual,  we  must  help  them  to  see  that  we  are  so. 

When,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  some  have  accepted  Christ's  life, 
the  battle  is  fiercer  round  them.  Humanly  speaking,  a  convert  seems 
like  a  child  in  a  crowd  of  evil  men.  For  ages  few  have  realised  their 
power  of  choice  apart  from  the  life  of  the  family ;  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  all  matters  decided  by  the  stronger.  His  inner  nature 
has  turned  to  the  weird  world  of  spirits,  or  found  the  natural  brutalities 
of  man  worse  than  the  unseen  horrors  beyond. 

If  we  follow  a  convert  into  the  vast  wilds  where  no  one  knows  of 
white  men,  where  any  new  form  of  life  may  be  hostile,  and  find  in  the 
midst  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  life  great  bands  of  men  who  know 
no  Christ,  and  alone  have  much  power,  we  ask  is  the  Church  really 
Catholic  ?  what  are  Christians  doing  ? 

We  return,  and  it  is  not  to  societies  that  collect  money  that  we  can 
first  look.  There  are  lands  where  wrong  is  ruling,  where  children  and 
women  are  abused,  where  lives  are  led  in  starvation  and  war ;  yet  there 
we  find  loving  souls,  gentle  natures,  for  whom  it  is  not  hard  to  realise 
our  Lord  died. 

We  had  been  sent,  two  of  us,  as  our  Lord  commanded,  and  when 
one  died — as  day  after  day  the  heathen  had  to  be  faced  and  loved, 
when  evil  ruled,  with  none  of  the  veils  of  evil  in  England,  none  of  the 
restraints  of  public  justice — ^we  longed  for  Church  life,  not  only  for 
Church  privileges. 

In  England  are  abundance  of  Church  privileges.  Very  sweet  is  it  to 
hear  the  church  bells  as  we  return  up  the  Thames.  Church  life  is  here, 
too,  as  I  have  gradually  realised  \  and  it  is  to  this  we  look  for  refresh- 
ment, for  recruits  for  a  living  circulation. 

There  is  in  England  an  unspotted  life  of  purity  through  which  our 
Lord  can  rebuke  the  vices  of  nations ;  a  devotion  of  labour  that  can 
sympathise  with  weary  eyes  ahd  limbs,  and  prays  almost  in  agony  /or 
members  of  a  wandering  flock.  There  are  many  whose  study  is  not 
selfishness,  but  a  sharpening  of  weapons  for  a  spiritual  warfare — it  may 
be  at  home,  or  in  India,  or  China — yet  to  some,  pray  God,  the  millions 
of  Africa  may  appear  one  vast,  closely  connected  volume,  much 
needing  their  study.  Its  characters  are  not  to  be  found  in  books.  It 
has  no  history  to  help  us.     It  will  rarely  answer  questions.    Each 
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fragment  is  the  result  of  a  thousand  human  relations.  How  can  we  read 
its  heart  ? 

It .  is  to  these,  to  watchmen  of  the  Cliurch,  we  appeal,  and  not  to 
wealth  or  anything  else  in  the  outside  world.  And  amongst  these  we 
would  see  a  life  made  more  openly  one  with  our  life ;  a  life  such  as 
religious  Orders  afford,  such  as  would  keep  us  one  with  the  Church  at 
home.  We  need  a  succession  of  living  links  to  bind  the  army  abroad 
to  that  at  home. 

Then  we  see  how  great  is  the  ordeal  of  our  Church,  perhaps  in  this 
very  point  how  much  the  Church  needs  the  sympathy  we  beg.  The 
work  is  one  abroad  and  at  home.  It  needs  the  life  of  Jesus  in  wonderful 
power  to  live  in  such  a  pressure  of  life  of  all  kinds  ;  to  put  aside  the  love 
of  money  and  comfort,  yet  have  both  ;  to  feel  such  a  love  for  souls  as  to 
forget  their  rank,  yet  give  all  their  due ;  to  be  one  of  a  human  society 
whose  every  sin  and  every  virtue  are  connected  by  almost  indistinguish- 
able links. 

Surely  the  Church  of  England  now,  if  ever,  needs  live  mission  mem- 
bers who  may  bring  home  the  question,  Are  we  soldiers,  each  in  his 
place,  obeying  orders,  ready  to  do  what  the  Lord  wills  ?  The  Church 
of  England  needs  strong  branches  that  realise  the  common  life  of  the 
early  Church — that  can  aim  at  its  discipline  ;  that  can  hold  these  out, 
and  all  the  other  incidents  of  a  life  of  poverty,  it  may  be  of  danger 
and  want,  before  her  people.  Rich  as  she  is,  so  that  the  heart  fails  at 
leaving  her,  she  needs  our  gifts  as  well.  Its  rulers  need  to  remember 
how  much  enthusiasm  they  have  often  damped  and  driven  into  dissent ; 
how  they  have  not  spoken  out,  and  driven  doubters  to  Rome. 

Let  the  Presbyterians  no  longer  boast  that  they  alone  have  realised 
that  the  Church  is  the  society  to  carry  the  life  of  Jesus.  Let  each  Bishop 
be  the  centre  of  a  group  that  welcomes  all  who  are  moved  to  offer  them- 
selves for  work  abroad,  each  in  his  own  calling.  So  great  men  will  form 
others,  and  in  each  diocese  a  reserve  be  formed  for  mission  life.  Many 
priests  and  others  could  train  men.  But  above  all,  in  each  parish,  in 
each  school,  and  each  university,  let  all  who  care  for  souls  study  where 
a  life  of  true  mission  love  exists,  and,  knowing  it  themselves,  point 
others  to  it.  Let  them  maintain  that  the  call  to  serve  in  Christ's 
army  is  to  many  hearts,  some  thrilled  by  a  life  of  danger  and  adventure 
outwardly,  some  fitted  to  overthrow  the  terrible  dangers  at  home,  but 
all  only  worthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers  who  pray  that  Christ  Himself 
would  allot  them  their  presidency,  their  place  in  the  battle,  would  order 
them  to  their  field. 

Wherever  the  spirit  of  prayer  is,  and  grace  moves  strong  wills  to  submit 
to  the  Church,  which  rules  according  to  the  Scriptures,  there  men  will 
arise  from  all  ranks,  rejoicing,  even  as  they  feel  a  hand  as  of  death,  that 
the  Lord  has  called  them  to  suffer. 

We  look  and  long,  then,  for  this  sound  of  advancing  battalions ;  we 
believe  that  our  mission,  appealing  directly  to  the  Church  for  support, 
will  so  best  draw  her  own  strength  for  living,  and  give  her  grace  in  turn. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  unwearying  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the  great 
missionary  societies.  What  power  of  prayer  and  labour  of  love  in 
organising  and  advising  are  hidden  under  the  names  of  the  two  great 
societies  !  what  wrestling  in  prayer !  For  long  they  represented  all  the 
efforts  of  millions  of  Churchmen  ;  but  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when  all 
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Christians  shall  demand  a  share  in  mission  work,  when  each  family  shall 
have  members  in  the  mission  field,  and  strong  voices  be  heard  ;  every 
diocesan  synod  to  call  for  more  men  from  all  classes,  from  laity  and 
from  clergy,  no  longer  willing  that  a  voluntary  society  should  take  sdl  the 
toil  for  those  they  love. 

At  the  meeting  which  first  discussed  the  formation  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Simeon  said,  Let  us  find  men  to  go  first,  and  pray 
for  them — then  form  a  society ;  and  at  Islington  College  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  have  done  much  to  realise  this. 

On  these  lines  the  Church  Missionary  Society  will  welcome  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  gone  forth  under  a  Bishop  with  too  clear  a  mission 
and  too  many  dangers  ahead  for  us  to  venture  to  doubt  the  living  sympathy 
of  the  Church  at  home.  In  fact,  we  have  found  men  full  of  zeal  and 
love  raised  up  to  help  us  in  England,  men  ready  themselves  for  foreign 
service,  if  need  be.  So  I  doubt  not  other  bands  of  men  have  raised  up 
glowing  centres  of  life ;  we  have  seen  such  round  Bishop  Grey,  Bishop 
Patteson,  and  Allen  Gardiner,  not  to  go  beyond  our  own  communion. 
Then  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  our  Bishops,  will  find  glowing  centres 
of  life  to  mould  together  till  our  Church  combines  the  serried  ranks  of 
the  religious  orders  with  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  our  English  life. 

Till  the  Church  makes  the  work  abroad  part  of  her  diocesan  and 
parish  life,  we  must  rejoice  in  our  societies ;  but  the  broad  call  to  mission 
work  cannot  make  up  for  each  mission  being  united  in  life  to  the  Church 
at  home. 

Each  has  its  gifts — to  some  knowledge ;  to  some  patience,  power  to 
sympathise  with  the  afflicted  churches  of  the  East ;  some  government ; 
power  to  deal  with  the  masses  of  the  heathen,  and  our  own  countrymen 
under  our  government  abroad;  to  some  the  education  of  youth;  to  some 
life  in  common  and  the  realisation  of  the  outward  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  life  on  earth.  Each  has  explored  its  own  piece  of  human  nature, 
and  will  have  its  own  lesson  to  bring  back,  each  need  a  different  kind  of 
life  to  welcome  and  feed  it. 

Only  the  living  Church  sympathising  with  each  mission  can  feel  the 
benefit  of  these  graces,  can  gather  in  all  these  lessons,  and  make 
brethren  who  live  amidst  luxury  and  amidst  misery  make  one  life 
move  them. 

Only  the  living  Church  can  reprove  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  set  before 
her  members,  and  especially  her  youth,  not  the  failure  of  particular  mis- 
sions, but  the  glory  of  our  Lord's  apostolate,  its  use  of  bravery  and 
devotion,  of  longing  for  action,  of  burning  indignation  against  oppression 
and  wrong  in  a  field  whose  life  is  devotion  to  our  Lord. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 


I  HAVE  a  large  number  of  cards  sent  up  to  me,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  in  one  way. 
It  shows  that  the  subject  is  of  great  interest.  The  time  is  so  short  that  if  I  was  to 
attempt  to  go  through  the  list  I  should  have  to  disappoint  a  large  number  of  persons 
but  there  are  two  who  have  come  a  long  way,  and  so  I  shall  give  precedence  to  two 
American  Bishops. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  4yg 

The  Right  Rev.  tlie  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  MINNESOTA, 

I  THANK  you  from  my  heart  for  the  warm  welcome  you  have  extended  to  a  represen- 
tative of  a  sister  Church.     I  cannot  forget  that  had  it  not  been  for  your  Society  £6r  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  we  should  have  no  branch  of  the  Church  in  America.     I  am 
on  my  way  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury  at 
Aberdeen,  and  I  do  not  for^^et  that  that  great  heart,  who  left  his  impress  on  the 
Church,  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  his  father,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  that  it  was  in  a  manse  of  that  society  that  ten  brave  hearts  met,  and  on 
bended  knees  asked  God  which  one  He  had  chosen,  and  selected  Seabury  to  be  a 
shepherd  under  Christ.     I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  the  thoughts  which  crowd  into 
my  mind  of  the  work  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  is  to  do  in  the  eventide  of  the  world. 
In  America  we  see  that  work  constantly  before  us,  for  God  is  sending  to  us  the  people 
of  every  tongue  and  every  clime,  for  us  to  give  to  these  races  the  teachings  of  the  English 
race,  its  traditions,  its  customs,  and  its  laws.     I  have  often  asked  why  this  is  so,  and  I 
believe  it  is  because  the  Church  of  the  English  speaking  races  carries  in  her  hands  an 
open  Bible,  and  holds  up  as  the  one  condition  of  Christian  fellowship,  faith  in  an 
Incarnate  Saviour,  as  contained  in  the  Catholic  creeds.     It  is  now  twenty-five  years 
since  it  pleased  God  to  send  me  to  be  Bishop  of  a  North-Westem  frontier  diocese.     I 
found  there  thousands  of  heathen.     I  found  the  red  man  living  in  degradation.     Even 
churchmen  advised  me  to  have  nothing  _to  do  with  Indian  missions.     I  carried  it, 
where  I  like  to  take  anything  which  perplexes  me,  to  the  Saviour,  and  I  felt  certain 
that  He  who  had  died  for  me  died  also  tor  the  poor  Indians,  and  I  settled  the  question 
that  the  first  Bishop  of  Minnesota  would  not  turn  his  back  on  the  heathen  that  God 
had  placed  at  his  door.     There,  again,  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Church  of 
England  came  to  help  me,  for  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  of  my  diocese  there 
came  to  me  that  noble  Bishop  Anderson  (and  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  when  I  think 
of  him  as  a  weary  invalid).     If  it  was  dark  on  our  side  of  the  line,  he   told  me  of 
hundreds  of  Indian  men  in  Rupert's  Land,  sitting  as  Christians,  clothed,  and  in  their 
right  mind.     One  day  I  met  in  my  diocese  a  stalwart  young  man,  named  Macdonald. 
I  urged  him  to  stay  with  me,  but  he  said  he  was  going  to  Rupert's  Land.     I  said, 
"Where?**  and  he  replied,  "Wherever  the  Bishop  sends  me."    Years  after  I  met 
the  noble  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  I  asked  him  about  Macdonald,  *'  Do  you  hear 
from  him  often  ?  "    He  said,  "  Not  very  often  :  he  receives  only  one  mail  a  year." 
"  Is  it  far  from  your  home?"   I  asked,  and  he  lived  600  miles  north  of  me.     He 
replied,  "  If  you  left  my  home  in  the  spring,  you  might  reach  Macdonald's  first  station 
in  October."    A  few  years  later  Macdonald  paid  me  a  visit.     He  had  been  travelling 
for  seven  months  on  snow  shoes,  and  three  months  each  year  in  a  canoe,  but  he  was 
on  his  way  to  print  the  Gospel  for  700  Christian  Indians  that  he  had  baptized.     Eacli 
year  I    went   into  that  northern  wilderness,  and  I  tried  with  all  the  love  of  my  heart 
to  tell  the  sweet  story  of  the  love  of  a  Saviour.     The  Indians  would  ask  me  if  tke 
Jesus   spoke  of  was  the  same  that  white  men  spoke  to  when  they  were  angry  or 
drunk.     The  poor  Indians  receive  too  often  nothing  but  the  cup  of  degradation  from 
the  hand  of  the  white  man.     I  often  wonder  why  I  did  not  faint  in  those  dark  days. 
I  believe  it  was  because  there  are  Christian  hearts  who  never  allow  the  sun  to  go  down 
without   remembering  the  men  on  the  outposts.     I  could  give  you  many  incidents  of 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  missionary  life.     An  Indian  mother  one  day  brought  nic 
after  the  service  a  little  lock  of  hair,  and  said  she  should  like  the  hair  of  her  dead  baby 
made  into  the  form  of  the  cross,  to  remind  her  of  the  baby  that  was  gone,  and  Jesus  who 
had  taken  it.     So  you  see  that  the  heart  of  an  Indian  mother  is  like  that  of  a  white 
mother.     I  knew  a  man,  a  Sioux,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  wildmen  I  ever  met.     He 
would  not  come  to  our  services,  for  he  was  afraid  of  losing  influence  with  his  people, 
but  he  would  come  into  the  .schoolroom  when  nothing  was  going  on,  and  would  look 
frequently  and  earnestly  at  the  JScce  homo  on  the  walls.     He  would  ask,  **  Who  is 
that?"     "  What  are  those  drops  of  blood  ?  "     He  would  ask  many  questions  about 
that  Man.     One  day  I  was  ridmg  over  a  prairie  in  the  heathen  part  of  the  country-, 
when  I  came  to  a  grave.     It  was  his.     He  was  dead  ;  but  when  dying,  he  called  hi^ 
people  about  him,  and  said  to  them,  **  I  know  the  storv  the  missionaries   tell   is 
true,  and  you  tell  all  people  what  Red  Owl  has  in  his  heart."    There  was  a  cross 
planted  by  heathen  hands  over  Red  Owl's  grave.     I  could  tell  you  many  another 
incident.     I  thank  God  we  have  to-day  eight  full-blooded  Indian  clergymen  in  my 
diocese  in  charge  of  separate  congregations.     At  White  Earth  there  are  1,500  Indians 
living  as  civilised  Christian  men.     When  we  reach  the  other  home,  which  some  of  us 
long  for,  we  shall  meet  many  of  these  men  of  the  wandering  foot,  who  shall  sing  that 
song  which  no  man  could  learn  but  they  who  were  redeemed  among  men. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  of  Fond  du  Lac 

I  FIND  that  an  American  Bishop  with  a  French  title  in  an  English  Church  Con- 
gress is  something  of  a  conundrum.  Let  me  therefore  at  once  explain  who  I  apt 
The  diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac  embraces  the  north-eastem  half  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  Michigan  peninsula,  on  the  eait 
by  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  remaining  sides  by  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin.  In  area 
the  diocese  comprises  thirty  thousand  square  miles.  It  possesses  a  population  of  about 
half-a-million  of  souls.  It  is  emphatically  a  diocese  of  forests  and  lakes.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  about  two  thousand.  The  inhabitants  are  from  all  quarters  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Immigrants  come  to  us  en  mctsse^  bringing  their  preju- 
dices, habits,  language,  and  religion.  For  awhile  they  do  not  mix  with  American 
people.  We  have  some  Welsh  settlements  in  which  the  Welsh  tongue  is  used; 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Germans,  Bohemians,  Hollanders,  Belgians,  French, 
many  Polacks,  a  few  Russians  and  Finns,  the  only  settlement  of  Icelanders  in  the 
whole  country,  and  several  tribes  of  native  Indians — Oneidas,  Chippewas,  Menominees, 
and  wandering  Winnebagoes,  and  Poltawattomies.  It  is  difficult  for  English  people  to 
understand  the  condition  of  things  resulting  from  the  rolling  in  upon  us  of  these 
representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  doubled  each  twenty-five  years  of  its  national  existence.  To-day  it  numbers  not 
less  than  fifty-five  millions.  Between  1870  and  1S80  the  increase  was  more  than 
twelve  millions.  Of  this  large  number  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  received 
certainly  more  than  seven  millions.  Hence  the  work  in  our  organised  dioceses  con- 
tinues to  be  of  a  missionary  character,  and  this  of  a  very  perplexing  sorL  When  a 
portion  of  an  organised  diocese  thinks  itself  able  to  support  a  Bishop,  a  new  diocese  is 
created.  The  new  diocese  is  not  immediately  cast  upon  its  own  resources.  The 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  declared  itself  to  be  a  great  Missionary  Society.  AU 
moneys  intended  for  missionary  purposes  are  cast  into  a  common  treasury,  and  eveiy 
year  there  is  assigned  to  each  Bishop  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  a  sum  which  is  at  his 
own  disposal.  He  names  to  the  General  Board  of  Missions  the  missionaries,  who  are 
responsible  wholly  to  their  own  Bishop.  The  missionaries  are  often  men  of  great  faith 
and  zeal.  They  feel  that  the  Bishop  represents  to  them  the  mind  of  God.  They  desire 
to  be  assured  that  the  Bishop  sends  them  of  his  own  mind  and  honest  judgment,  and 
cheerfully  take  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  go  to  the  designated 
points  of  duty.  A  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work  of  the  diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac 
is  its  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  Let  me  speak  of  this  work  for  a  moment, 
and  carry  on  the  thoughts  of  my  brother  of  Minnesota,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  It  is  a  mistake  that  there  are  no  good 
Indians  but  dead  ones.  The  Indians  have  hearts  and  souls  like  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  white  men.  Sometimes  I  think  the  red  man  is  naturally  more  spiritual 
and  religious  than  the  white  man.  What  he  believes  of  God  he  believes  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  honesty  ;  and  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  a  Christian, 
he  is  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  do  what  he  has  acknowledged  to  be  his  duty. 
Yes,  these  Indians  have  very  human  affections ;  I  have  known  £em  journey  many 
miles  simply  to  look  at  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  I  have  known  them  to  travel  1,500 
miles  on  foot,  and  the  same  distance  back  again,  simply  from  the  love  of  kindred,  and 
that  they  might  know  the  grave  in  which  they  had  laid  their  father's  or  their  child's  body 
was  still  untouched  and  safe.  Would  English  Christians  do  as  much  for  the  same 
purpose  ?  Often  I  have  been  asked  whether  the  missionary  work  for  Indians  repaid 
I  he  cost  and  toil  of  it.  In  answer,  I  have  pointed  to  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  whom  I 
.am  much  interested,  of  whom  900  are  baptized,  and  more  than  3cx>  being  devout 
communicants.  Every  Sunday  these  people  crowd  the  house  of  their  God.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  love  to  come  there,  and  as  long  as  our  missionary  will  stay  aod 
teach  them,  they  hang  on  his  lips.  I  remember  one  day  when  I  was  compelled  to  ^ 
to  them  early  on  Saturday  to  be  in  time  for  the  service  on  the  Sunday  following,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  tribe  in  their  holiday  attire,  coming  over  the  hills  and  fields. 
Asking  the  missionary  what  it  meant,  he  told  me  that  the  people  knew  that  I  would  be 
there  all  day,  and  had  assumed  that  I  would  be  willing  to  teach  them.  They  said  they 
wished  for  a  long  teaching,  and  asked  most  earnestly  that  it  should  be  about  the  Holy 
Communion.  According  to  their  habit,  when  the  church  was  full  they  notified  us, 
and  I  gave  them  as  simple  and  full  instruction  as  I  could  as  to  the  wonderful  Saoa- 
ment  which  they  desired  to  understand  and  use.  We  began  at  about  noon,  and  when, 
as  we  ended,  I  looked  at  my  watch,  I  found  I  had  been  speaking  for  over  five  houis, 
while  these  Indians  had  sat  patiently  and  learned  about  that  Brcid  of  God.    I  have 
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never  had  a  like  request  made  to  me  by  white  Christians.  And  these  red  men  apply 
what  they  learn.  These  poor  Indians  heard  some  time  ago  that  the  people  in  India 
were  starving.  Without  being  asked,  but  simply  actuated  by  the  influence  of  Christian 
love,  out  of  their  poverty  they  collected  a  sum  of  money,  and  asked  the  missionary  to 
send  it  to  the  poor  starving  brethren  in  a  far-off  land.  You  see  they  understood  the 
brotherhood  of  Christians.  They  know  the  meaning  of  "one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one 
Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all." 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  Maritzburg. 

I  ASSURE  you  that  I  would  have  gladly  remained  silent  to-night,  and  I  hoped  I  was 
sufficiently  relieved  from  the  special  sense  of  responsibility,  under  which  I  sent  in  my 
card,  when  I  heard  the  President  call  upon  my  American  brethren.  I  would  gladly 
have  listened  to  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  I  will  not  say  for  five  hours,  like  his 
Indian  converts,  but  at  least  at  this  time  of  night  for  one  hour,  if  I  could  have  got 
something  from  him  about  the  working  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions.  I  feel, 
however,  bound  to  try  to  recall  you  to  that  which  is  a  much  duller  subject  than  that 
of  the  last  two  speeches,  although  very  important  to  us,  and  that  is  the  subject  on  the 
paper.  Do  not  suppose  I  wish  to  speak  anything  against  the  principles  of  the 
venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  through  which  your  alms  come 
to  us  in  South  Africa  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  valuable 
work  of  that  great  Society,  and  to  the  harmonious  manner  in  which,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  that  work  has  been  carried  on  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  put  in 
a  word  for  Special  Missions.  Something  has  been  said  in  the  paper  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  about  Chaos  and  Cosmos^  which  appears  to  be  fallacious.  Is  there 
anything  more  chaotic,  I  ask,  in  my  going  about  trying  to  interest  parishes  and  con- 
gregations in  my  special  work  in  South  Africa,  than  in  the  working  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  fund,  or  any  similar  organisation  ?  Is  there  anything  so  reprehensible  in 
the  endeavour  to  utilise  the  association  of  early  friendship  or  neighbourhood  for 
enlisting  interest  in  some  particular  field  of  labour  ?  I  think  that  Cosmos,  too,  has 
hardly  been  realised  in  the  Missionary  Societies  of  England.  If  it  is  chaos  to  have 
these  special  missions,  is  it  altogether  cosmos  to  have  three  separate  societies  claiming 
to  represent  the  missions  of  the  Church  ?  At  the  same  time,  I  should  very  much 
deprecate  anything  like  an  undue  diversion  of  funds  from  these  societies  for  the 
support  of  certain  pet  missions.  I  am  always  careful  to  say  that  I  would  not  divert 
one  penny  from  these  societies ;  I  would  rather  do  all  in  my  power  to  augment  the 
means  at  their  disposal.  There  is  nothing,  however,  like  a  practical  illustra- 
tion.  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  continue  and  to  extend  my  work 
without  a  special  missionary  fund.  Sixteen  years  ago  there  were  in  my  diocese  but 
ten  clergymen,  and  when  I  came  to  England  I  left  thirty-four  clergy  behind  me,  but 
with  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  grants  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  We  could  not  thus  have  depended  entirely  on  these  organisations,  or  the 
work  could  not  have  expanded  as  it  has  ;  but  the  Synod  annually  assesses  the  various 
parishes  according  to  the  means  we  believe  them  to  possess,  and  the  clergy  are  paid 
according  to  a  scale,  in  proportion  to  length  of  service  in  the  diocese.  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  if  the  whole  grants  of  the  societies  were  placed  at  my  disposal, 
for  that,  I  believe,  would  be  an  unhealthy  state  of  things  ;  it  would  place  the  clergy 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.  We  have  a  financial  Board,  which  administers 
all  our  grants,  but  that  Board  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  sometimes  finds  itself  with 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  and  we  are  obliged  to  deduct  ten  per  cent,  from  each 
clergyman's  stipend  to  cover  deficiencies.  How,  then,  could  we  have  met  these  but 
by  our  special  agency  ?  Of  late  years  we  have  had  a  large  influx  of  Indians  to  the 
colony,  and  the  natives  alone  outnumber  the  white  population  by  more  than  ten  to 
one.  In  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  break  fresh  ground  among 
the  natives — it  has  been  hard  to  keep  up  existing  stations,  and  year  after  year  I  have 
applied  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  funds  to  open  a  mission, 
sorely  needed  amongst  this  increasing  Indian  population.  The  reply  has  been  that 
the  Society  has  no  funds  to  place  at  my  disposal  for  this  purpose.  Is  there  not,  then, 
a  necessity  for  a  special  fund  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a  need,  and  a  great 
need,  of  a  special  organisation  to  meet  such  cases  as  that  of  my  diocese,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  interest  excited  in  behalf  of  special  missions,  tends  to  quicken  and  deepen 
that  in  the  general  work  of  the  societies. 
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The  Rev.  E.  NoEL  HODGES,  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Carlisle. 

Although  I  sent  in  my  card  as  a  speaker,  I  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate  the 
honour  done  me  by  your  lordship  in  allowing  me  an  audience  at  this  late  hour.  I 
will,  however,  shielding  myself  under  the  dual  sanction  of  the  American  Bishops, 
venture  to  make  it  the  opportunity  of  a  brief  missionary  speech.  Allusion  has  been 
made  this  evening  to  the  need  of  prayer,  and  in  this  connection  one  cannot  but  recall 
that  well-known  line  of  the  poet  who  bids  us  pray  that  we  may  **  live  more  nearly  as 
as  we  pray."  How  often  is  the  prayer  offered  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest,  and  yet  how  few  there  are  who  endeavour  to  live 
according  to  the  tenor  of  that  prayer.  1  would  earnestly  appeal  to  this  large  as- 
sembly, and  especially  to  the  younger  clergy  present,  to  ask  themselves  whether  they 
cannot  answer  their  prayers  in  their  own  persons.  There  are  many  vacant  posts  in 
the  mission  fields,  where  labourers  are  needed  and  sought  for  in  vain.  In  the  Teli^ 
country,  in  Southern  India,  the  Church  of  England  is  represented  by  not  more  than 
ten  effective  missionaries,  among  a  population  of  sixteen  millions.  My  own  work, 
to  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  t  am  forbidden  to  hope  to  return  permanently, 
was  in  the  higher  education  of  the  higher  castes.  I  know  of  no  part  of  mission  work 
which  is  in  its  way  more  important,  more  interesting,  and  more  full  of  hope,  than 
that  of  training  the  youth  of  India,  not  only  to  be  useful  citizens,  but,  which  concerns 
us  far  more,  to  serve  and  fear  God — that  God  whom  they  know  not  as  their  Father, 
because  they  know  not  Him  by  whom  alone  we  come  to  the  Father,  who  alone  has 
revealed  the  Father ;  Him  whom  we  know  and  love  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

We  have  had  a  very  long  and  interesting  discussion,  and  if  we  could  sit  for  sevaal 
hours  more,  I  have  no  doubt  it  could  be  continued.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
remark  on  the  first  two  p«ipers  read.  I  listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Tucker*s  PfP^^ 
and  an  interesting  and  powerful  paper  it  was  ;  but  there  is  just  one  point  to  wnidi  I 
will  call  attention.  It  seems  to  me  that  its  writer  fell  into  the  fault  of  giving  a  dog  a 
bad  name,  and  then  hanging  him.  Mr.  Tucker  first  called  something,  to  which  be 
objects,  by  the  name  of  chaosy  and  then  proceeded  to  denounce  it.  The  question  is 
whether  it  be  chaos  or  not.  If  it  be  chaos,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question.  Tlie 
second  paper  seemed  to  throw  some  light  on  to  the  darkness.  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
w^e  should  recognise  the  large  societies,  and  the  most  important  of  the  special  missions. 
That  view  very  much  agrees  with  my  own  judgment.  Nothing  would  be  more  disse- 
trous  than  to  injure  the  funds  or  the  influence  of  the  great  missionary  societies  ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  such  efforts  as  the  University  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  the 
Delhi  Mission,  the  Calcutta  Mission,  and  other  independent  missions,  can  be  rightly 
ignored.  Mr.  Smith  has  pointed  out  the  way  of  peace.  Support  the  societies,  but 
do  not  cast  black  looks  on  such  independent  efforts  as  those  which  I  have  spedBed. 
Let  us  then  trust  that,  notwithstanding  independent  missions,  chaos  may  be  avoided ; 
and  let  us  get  as  near  as  possible  to  cosmos. 


4^3 

DRILL    HALL, 

Thursday  Evening,  October  2nd,  1884, 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  Carlisle  in  the  Chair. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REFORMATION  UPON 
ENGLAND,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  WORK  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  WICLIF. 


PAPERS. 
Captain    Montagu    Burrows,    R.N.,    Chichele 

Professor  of  Modern  History,  Oxford. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
upon  England,  if  we  are  to  limit  the  term  to  the  actual  movement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  I  shall  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of  the  great 
anti-Papal  struggle  going  on  throughout  English  history.  If  in  the 
discussion  of  modern  reforms  of  our  Church  polity  much  depends  on 
the  aspect  from  which  we  regard  the  history  of  the  Church,  much  more 
may  we  say  so  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  such  a  question  as  the 
present.  For  there  are  at  least  three  ways  of  looking  for  guidance  in 
this  matter ;  and  most  of  the  disputes  and  troubles  which  afflict  us  in 
the  present  day  arise  from  our  neglecting  to  choose  out  of  these  three 
^ays  the  right  one. 

(i)  We  may  throw  aside  the  whole  of  English  and  English  Church 
history  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  make  a  fresh 
departure  with  a  new  Church  and  a  new  nation.  I  will  not  spend  time 
in  exposing  the  absurdity  of  this  plan,  which  has,  it  must  be  allowed, 
the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is  indeed  true  that  we  are  bound  to  adjust 
our  existing  establishment  in  conformity  with  the  Tudor  statutes  and 
injunctions  which  formed  that  establishment,  save  indeed  where  they 
have  been  repealed  or  modified  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  We 
must  look  much  further  back  than  this  for  the  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Nations,  like  individuals,  are  what  they  have  done  and  suffered  ; 
and  the  English  Church  and  nation  had  done  and  suffered  a  good  many 
things  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

(2)  We  may  commence  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  weigh  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  England  in  scales  which  are  wholly 
false  by  reason  of  their  omission  to  include  the  centuries  which  preceded 
the  Conquest  We  may  vote  the  history  of  those  centuries  a  mere 
babble  of  kites  and  crows,  and  weave  the  fabric  of  our  standard  of 
Church  orthodoxy,  Church  laws,  Church  customs,  and  Church  courts 
out  of  those  centuries  alone  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Papal 
usurpation  and  the  degradation  of  the  English  National  Church.  We 
may,  then,  proceed  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  as  a  decline  from  the 
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high  level  of  this  happy  organisation,  admitting  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  such  changes,  and  such  changes  only  as  have  been  absolutely 
forced  upon  us,  and  explaining  these  away  as  far  as  possible.  This 
process,  often  pursued  in  simple  good  faith,  is,  I  say,  vitiated,  like  the 
last,  by  the  error  as  to  the  point  of  departure. 

(3)  We  may  take  in  the  whole  period  of  English  Christianity,  from 
the  time  when  the  sacred  deposit  was  first  entrusted  to  the  people  of 
this  island,  and  from  that  elevated  standpoint  form  our  judgment 
For  this  paper,  at  least,  such  a  survey  is  desirable.  The 
influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  England  could  not  possibly  have 
been  what  it  has  been  had  it  merely  sprung  from  the  Tudor  brain,  or 
only  commenced  in  Tudor  times.  The  work  of  VViclif  could  never 
have  borne  such  fruit,  had  he  done  less  than  appeal  to  principles  which 
are  common  to  Christianity,  and  which,  in  far  earlier  times  than  his,  had 
already  penetrated  to  the  very  core  of  the  national  life.  In  adopting 
this  basis,  we  shall  only  be  doing  what  was  common  enough  among 
Church  writers  some  fifty  years  ago.  We  shall  only  be  rejecting  the 
fashionable  methods  which  have  crept  in  stealthily,  like  a  rising  tide, 
since  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

We  must  begin,  then,  taking  only  the  brief  survey  which  our  limits 
impose,  with  the  pre-Norman  period  of  English  history,  with  that  seed- 
plot  of  our  national  life  which,  seen  across  the  ages,  looks  so  small,  but 
which  in  reality  counts  for  so  much.  During  these  long  centuries  of 
conquests,  conversions,  settlements,  and  readjustments,  we  must  care- 
fully note  the  great  outlines ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  hundred 
years  which  intervene  between  St.  Augustine  and  Archbishop  Theodore, 
we  find  ourselves  in  contact  with  an  ecclesiastical  polity  of  a  kind 
almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  marked  by  features  which  we  may  trace 
with  equal  plainness  in  the  England  of  to-day.  Here  we  begin  with  a 
Celtic  Church,  not  planted  by  Rome,  and  owning  no  allegiance  to  that 
See,  visited  by  every  species  of  suffering,  and  yet,  lured  by  the  attraction 
of  the  Cross,  which  at  first  it  declined,  circling  round  its  foes,  and 
ending  with  the  glorious  conversion  of  the  heathen  settlers  in  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  this  island,  infusing  into  them  its 
own  national  spirit.  Was  the  impulse  of  the  independent,  national 
spirit  of  this  converted  people  lost  in  the  wave  of  Rome-coloured 
Christianity  introduced  by  Augustine?  Far  from  it.  When  the 
currents  and  cross-currents  of  contending  floods  had  at  last  issued  in 
equilibrium,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  "  the 
bishops  who  had  been  Roman  were  now  English : "  the  last  bishop  who 
dared  to  outrage  England  by  appealing  to  Rome  was  looked  upon  as 
a  traitor ;  the  National  Synod  and  the  National  Witenagemote  were 
regarded  as  sovereign.  We  trace  these  features  even  in  the  unsettled 
limes  of  the  Heptarchy ;  but  with  ever-increasing  plainness  in  the 
more  settled  period  of  the  two  eventful  centuries  which  lie  between 
Alfred  the  Great  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  Think  what  this  means 
in  the  early  life  of  a  people  of  a  solid,  thoughtful,  retentive  character. 
In  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Danish  England  alike,  the  most  intimate  relations 
between  the  religious  and  the  political  elements  of  national  life  were  pre- 
served, and  along  with  that  vital  principle,  that  other  principle  also 
which  was  its  natural  accompaniment — ecclesiastical  independence  of 
Rome. 
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The  symbols  of  Rome  had  indeed  been  accepted.  She  was  regarded, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  more  settled  period,  as  a  benefactress  and 
•central  bond  of  Christendom,  but  still  as  something  outside  of,  and 
distinct  from,  England  :  in  the  later  part  she  exhibited  to  the  scandalised 
nations  a  miserable  spectacle  of  decay.  What  volumes  do  the  following 
brief  statements  suggest  ?  How  can  they  be  too  often  repeated  ?  There 
were  no  such  things,  before  the  Conquest,  as  separate  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  bishops  and  earls  sat  side  by  side  in  judgment ;  the  bishops 
were  appointed  by  the  Witan,  sometimes  in  concert  with  the  king, 
sometimes,  however,  by  the  king  himself.  The  king  presided  over 
mixed  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity.  **It  would  almost  seem,"  says 
one,  "  as  if  the  union  of  Church  and  State  had  become  so  intimate  as 
to  supersede  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Church."  That  is  one 
way  of  stating  it.  The  facts  might,  however,  be  better  stated  thus  : — 
Our  English  ancestors  having  inherited  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,''  and  which  had  not  yet  been  seriously  corrupted,  considered  that 
the  laity  were,  quite  as  much  as  the  clergy,  concerned  in  its  preserva- 
tion. They  never  dreamed  of  loosening  that  hold  of  the  precious 
■deposit  which  was  exercised  in  the  mixed  national  assemblies  presided 
over  by  the  sovereign.  It  was  not  to  be  handed  over  to  a  caste,  like 
the  priesthoods  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  ancient  Britons,  or  even  to 
a.  quasi-Jewish  form  of  priesthood  which  found  its  natural  place  in  a 
theocracy. 

When,  then,  we  speak  of  Wiclif  and  the  '*  Reformation,"  we  are  to 
<:onsider  him  in  the  light  of  a  prophet  of  Israel  after  the  separation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  calling  men  back  to  something  which  had  previously 
been  recognised  as  the  law ;  and  we  are  to  consider  the  Reformation 
as  a  recurrence  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  truly  English,  and 
which  in  his  time  had  long  been  pushed  aside  by  something  else.  Not 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  exact  historical  position 
into  which  his  unerring  instinct,  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  lead- 
ing him  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  he  often  spoke  of  the  errors  of 
Rome  having  only  flooded  the  land  since  the  **  loosing  of  Satan,  who 
had  been  bound  for  a  thousand  years ; "  and  this  favourite  phrase 
represented  the  very  fact  which  we  have  been  noticing.  He  thus,  as 
well  as  by  his  whole  career,  identified  himself  with  all  the  earlier  period 
of  English  life.  He  implicitly  represented  that  earlier  period ;  he  ex- 
plicitly took  up  the  three  cardinal  positions  which  characterised  it — 
national  independence  of  Rome,  freedom  from  the  mediaeval  corruptions 
of  Rome,  and  the  joint  responsibility  of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  conser- 
vation of  the  faith.     These  are  the  chief  principles  of  the  Refoi:mation. 

The  old  English  ecclesiastical  polity  had  been  pushed  aside  by  some- 
thing else.  What  was  that  ?  It  was  the  Hildebrandine  ecclesiastical 
polity,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  lasted 
between  four  and  five  hundred  years.  How  ought  we  to  regard  this 
period  ?  Is  it  the  normal  period,  of  which  the  Reformation  was  a 
breach  and  interruption,  the  source  from  which  we  should  draw  our  pre- 
<:edents  in  framing  our  reforms,  and  readjusting  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State?  Or  is  it,  however  prolonged,  a  really  exceptional  period, 
itself  a  breach  and  interruption,  and  the  Reformation  a  return  to  a  pre- 
vious and  normal  state  ?  That  the  latter  is  the  true  view  may  be 
proved  in  several  ways — by  the  very  gradual  nature  of  the  fall  of  England 
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under  the  Papal  yoke,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  national  attempts, 
under  Henry  II.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II.,  to  shake  it 
off,  by  the  constant  appeal  to  precedents  made  in  these  attempts,  and 
by  the  eventual  re-establishment  of  principles  which  had  before  the 
Conquest  reigned  supreme.  It  is  in  this  period  that  there  rises  up 
before  us  one  grejit  central  figure  from  the  midst  of  the  scattered  line  of 
combatants.  We  have  witnessed  one  after  another  going  down  in  the 
fight ;  we  almost  despair.  At  last  we  distinguish  one  of  a  wholly  diffe- 
rent kind  from  his  predecessors.  ^Ve  identify  him  with  the  first  move- 
ment which  was  really  effective  in  recalling  the  nation  to  the  state  from 
which  it  had  fallen.  And  why  did  Wiclif's  voice,  why  did  the  impulse 
which  he  gave  prevail,  when  all  the  previous  efforts  had  failed  ?  It  was 
because  the  attempts  of  reforming  kings,  statesmen,  and  ecclesiastics 
had  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  object  of  abolishing  the  usurpa- 
tions and  exactions  of  the  popes,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  clerical 
body.  It  was  because  they  had  only  dealt  with  the  subject  by  halves, 
and  had  not  ventured  to  attack  the  errors  of  doctrine  which  had  crept 
in  since  the  Hildebrandine  had  replaced  the  old  English  system.  How 
Wiclif,  on  the  contrary,  set  himself  to  penetrate  into  every  dark  comer 
of  the  house  in  which  he  found  himself,  to  •*  outface  the  wasting  system 
of  corruption  and  tyranny  which  had  overspread  all  Europe,"  to  de- 
nounce the  whole  corrupt  mediaeval  system  of  ultramontane  sacerdotalism, 
of  transubstantiation,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  the  like,  may  be  dis- 
covered from  any  book  on  the  subject.  History  proclaims  the  origi- 
nality of  his  labours ;  the  Reformation  itself,  when  it  came  at  last,  is  the 
best  testimony  to  their  extent  and  judiciousness,  for  it  proceeded  almost 
exactly  on  the  lines  he  laid  down.  To  compare  any  other  work  of  this 
sort  with  his  is  simply  to  cast  dust  in  our  eyes. 

Nor  is  the  century  and  a  half  which  intervened  between  Wiclif  and 
the  Reformation  any  less  suggestive  of  his  real  and  permanent  influence. 
That  reactionary  age,  the  period  of  the  ferocious  Inquisition  worked 
through  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  of  an  intolerant  priesthood  holding  the 
balance  between  York  and  Lancaster,  and  inventing  legend  upon  legend, 
spectacle  upon  spectacle,  miracle  upon  miracle,  in  order  to  win  back 
the  vulgar  mind,  was  also  the  time  when  the  seed  sown  by  Wiclif  was 
taking  sure  root,  and  spreading  over  the  land— not  without  its  destined 
accompaniment  of  tares,  devil-sown.  Was  it  ordered  that  the  wheat 
should  be  rooted  up  with  the  tares  ?  Men  so  ordained.  Did  they  suc- 
ceed ?  No.  Every  research  of  modern  times  is  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  influence  exercised  by  Wiclif s  Bible,  spread  by  Wiclifs 
Poor  Priests,  and  by  Wiclifs  tracts,  dispersed  in  every  direction,  and 
treasured  up  in  secret.  Still  more,  to  suppose  that  his  influence  upon 
England  ceased,  would  be  to  ignore  the  growing  contact  with  the  Con- 
tinent which  that  age  was  witnessing.  Professor  Loserth  has  proved  the 
unexpected  extent  of  his  influence  upon  Huss  and  Jerome.  Even  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Germany  was  honey- 
combed with  Hussiie  societies,  and  Luther  turns  out  to  have  been 
much  more  largely  indebted  to  AViclif  than  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed. 

From  the  advanced  standpoint  of  today,  turning  our  eye  back  over 
this  melancholy  period,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  understand 
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something  of  its  purpose.  The  fanaticism  of  the  later  Lollards,  mad- 
dened by  persecution,  was  to  be  a  necessary  side-scene  in  the  great  un- 
folding drama;  the  sober  standard  erected  by  Wiclif  was  to  be  the 
point  of  attraction  towards  which  the  thoughtful  English  mind  was  to 
recoil ;  the  Bible  he  had  given  was  to  sink  into  the  national  soul ;  the 
fierce  intolerance  of  churchmen,  backed  by  the  armed  hosts  of  kings, 
was  to  exhibit  to  the  country  what  it  had  to  fear  in  the  future ;  the 
extravagances  of  ritual  and  worship  which  the  reaction  had  generated 
were  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  who  still  retained  the  dormant  faculty  of 
mental  vision  ;  the  failure  of  every  partial  effort  at  reform  which  did  not 
include  the  reform  of  doctrine  was  to  convince,  however  gradually,  the 
wiser  minds  in  Church  and  State,  that  a  real  reformation  was  necessary. 
Time  was  required ;  the  lessons  of  experience  were  required.  The  later 
Lollards  were  not  the  men  to  mould  the  destinies  of  the  English  Church  ; 
they  were  pioneers.  The  struggle  would  have  been  too  violent,  too  un- 
yielding on  both  sides.  The  gradual  character  by  which  the  movement 
was  finally  effected — a  gradual  character,  as  marked  as  that  by  which 
came  the  original  declension — would  have  been  lost.  The  shape  of  the 
Reformation,  as  it  emerged  out  of  an  internecine  conflict — for  it  could 
only  have  been  brought  about  by  civil  war — would  have  been  rather 
that  of  the  Continent  than  what  we  now  inherit.  The  revolution  of  the 
Church  would  have  extended  to  the  State.  Kings  and  queens  would 
not  have  nursed  the  Reformation,  The  Episcopal  order  would  have 
gone  down  in  the  hasty  reconstruction;  nor  would  the  traditions  of 
primitive  times,  however  consonant  to  holy  Scripture,  have  been  re- 
tained. Instead  of  being  a  Church  fit  to  gather  round  it  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  fresh  peoples  of  new  worlds  and  the  despairing  inheritors  of 
effete  civilisations,  it  would  have  added  but  one  more  to  those  delusive 
havens  which  lie  exposed  to  the  storms  of  successive  ages,  unprotected 
by  the  cliffs  and  breakwaters  of  inspired  workmanship. 

The  actual  Reformation  was  to  wait  for  the  invention  of  printing,  for 
the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance,  for  the  formation  and  balance  of  the 
Sovereign  States  of  Europe.  It  was  to  be  gradual : — first  a  Humanist 
movement,  and  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original :  then  the 
gradual  enlightenment  as  to  monastic  institutions  :  then  the  action  and 
reaction  produced  by  the  waves  of  Continental  refomi,  the  fringes  of  the 
curling  surf  which  broke  upon  our  island  shores.  Running  along  with 
these  went  the  personal  character  and  acts  of  Henry  VII L,  and  the 
grand  scheme  of  Wolsey.  Contrast  the  principles  of  Wolsey's  reform 
with  those  of  Wiclif.  Here  was  almost  absolute  power — the  ablest 
minister  England  ever  had,  training  her  ablest  Sovereign  in  the  paths  of 
reform,  bringing  forward  the  universities  and  the  "new  learning'*  to  the 
intellectual  headship  of  the  nation,  suppressing  only  such  monasteries  as 
seemed  useless,  still  guarding  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  still  upholding  the  papal  system  in  its  entirety.  This 
policy  had  its  value  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  events — a  transi- 
tional stage,  but  it  was  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  of  permanency.  The 
mass  of  corruption  which  had  encrusted  the  Church  was  left  all  but 
untouched.  The  ecclesiastical  body,  both  regulars  and  seculars,  was 
left  in  possession  of  an  amount  of  wealth  and  an  overwhelming  position, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  portions  of  the  body  politic,  which  pre- 
vented all  effectual  reform.    The  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  so 
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richly  endowed  were  largely  forgotten.  The  prince-bishops  against 
whom  Wiclif  inveighed,  were  a  part  of  an  effete  baronage,  a  relic  of  a 
state  of  things  which  had  passed  away.  The  moving  forces  of  English 
society,  prepared  by  the  influences  of  many  centuries,  and  willing  to 
march  slowly  so  that  they  might  march  together,  demanded  the 
Wiclifian  Reformation,  and  supported  the  dictator  who  alone  could 
carry  it  througli  without  a  civil  war.  He  had  learnt  his  lesson  from 
Wolsey.  The  independent  position  which  Wolsey  had  re-established 
for  England  gave  him  the  power  of  breaking  with  the  pope.  The  in- 
strument created  by  Wolsey,  Thomas  Cromwell,  lay  ready  to  his  hands. 
But  it  was  his  own  skilled  statesmanship  which  taught  him  to  keep  the 
country  together  as  a  united  whole,  which  led  him  to  check,  by  means 
which,  however  savage  and  unscrupulous,  were  yet  effective,  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  party,  which  caused  him  to  base  his  acts  upon 
established  precedents,  and  to  consign  their  future  to  the  care  of  those 
classes  whose  interests  he  had  pledged  in  their  favour. 

It  was  the  Wiclifian  Reformation  of  which  Henry  laid  the  deep 
foundations,  and  it  may  be  so  styled,  on  three  main  grounds. 

1.  It  was  the  same  reassertion  of  the  rights  of  the  laity  which  Wiclif 
had  claimed  when  he  appealed  to  King  and  Parliament  on  the  question 
of  transubstantiation,  against  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  synods  of  his 
day.  In  his  day,  as  in  Henry's,  the  issue  lay  between  the  clergy  de- 
claring that  they  were  the  sole  interpreters  of  the  sacred  deposit 
committed  to  the  Church  at  large,  and,  as  such,  pronouncing  all  attacks 
on  the  papal  system  to  be  heresy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church  taking  counsel  together  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
then  received  doctrines,  and  measuring  them  in  the  balances  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

2.  It  was  the  same  re-assertion  of  the  national  independence  of  Rome, 
which  could  only  be  secured  and  made  permanent  by  the  suppression  of 
those  monastic  institutions  which  were  dependent  on  Rome,  and  which 
Wiclif  had  led  the  way  in  attacking.  It  was  time  they  should  be 
abolished.  It  was  on  Wiclii^s  arguments  that  Henry  avowedly  pro- 
ceeded. This  is  not  of  course  to  justify  the  means  by  which  the  disso- 
lution was  carried,  nor  to  assert  that  these  bodies  were  all  in  the  debased 
condition  to  which  very  many  had  come.  It  is  only  to  say  that  no  half- 
measures  were,  as  some  have  fondly  dreamed,  tolerable,  or  even 
possible. 

3.  It  was  a  Reformation  in  which  the  Bible  was  once  more  the 
main  agent.  That  no  person  should  be  hindered  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  placed  by  order  in  every  parish  church,  was  the  exact  reversal  of 
that  foul  stroke  of  Wiclif  s  enemies  which  made  the  possession  of  a 
Bible  a  title  to  the  "  Lollard  prison,"  if  not  the  flames  of  martyrdom. 

When  we  carry  our  survey  a  little  further,  and  look  to  the 
liturgical  reforms  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  we  have  no  need  to 
qualify  the  term  **  Wiclifian  Reformation."  Whether  we  regard  that 
part  of  it  which  was  strictly  English,  or  that  part  which  was  infused  from 
abroad,  Ve  identify  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  him.  Taking  the 
result  as  a  whole,  there  was  no  depraving  of  the  Sacraments,  no  break- 
ing away  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  no  suppression  of  the  Divine 
element  in  the  reconstruction,  no  shrinking  from  the  appeal  to  antiquity. 
And  it   is    precisely  these    characteristics    which    we  cannot  fail  to 
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observe  in  Wiclifs  own  work.  It  was  a  unique  reformaiion,  just  as  his 
was  a  unique  summons  to  reform.  Henceforth  it  was  the  settled  law 
of  England  that  ministers  must  be  of  sound  religion  ;  mixed  courts  were 
to  decide  whether  they  had  transgressed  that  standard.  It  has  remained 
so  ever  since. 

The  preceding  sketch  has  presented  Wiclif  in  close  relation  to 
each  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  English  Church  history.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Rector  of  Lutterworth  is  the  representative  man  of 
the  English  ecclesiastical  polity. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  such  a  comprehensive  survey  that  we  can 
venture  to  suggest  an  answer  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation — 
let  me  rather  say  of  the  prolonged  anti-papal  struggle — upon  England 
itself.  I  might  dwell  upon  such  points  as  the  home-life  of  Englishmen, 
their  general  observance  of  the  marriage-lie,  their  respect  for  the 
Sunday,  or  their  habits  of  common  worship  in  church  or  chapel :  but  I 
go  deeper.  I  am  inclined  to  sum  up  that  influence  under  two  main 
heads,  the  stamp  of  moderation,  and  the  stamp  of  permanence.* 

Much  of  a  nation's  character  is  no  doubt  due  to  race,  but  much  also 
to  training  from  age  to  age.  When — to  take  only  a  few  obvious  charac- 
teristics— we  observe  the  practical  and  reasonable  religion  of  English 
churchmen — to  a  great  extent  we  may  say  so  of  the  English  people 
generally,  their  disdain  of  superstition,  and  yet  the  subjection  of  their 
highest  intellects  to  the  faith,  the  idea  of  duty  supreme  over  sentiment, 
their  preference  for  industrious  habits  rather  than  the  idle,  contemplative 
life,  their  attachment  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  instead  of  the  books 
of  devotion,  so  often  frivolous  and  sentimental,  so  often  misleading,  we 
see  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  ages  in  dealing  with  many  sides  of 
the  question  of  questions,  the  result  of  a  training  which  has  taught  them 
to  combine  individualism  with  general  order,  the  responsibility  of  each 
separate  being  with  the  claims  of  the  system  in  which  his  lot  has  been 
cast.  This  mental  and  spiritual  training  has  affected  the  whole  social, 
intellectual,  and  political  life  of  our  people,  which  again  has  largely  re- 
acted upon  it.  This  training  has  linked  together  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  and  when  political  circumstances  have 
separated  them,  it  has  been  but  for  a  moment  We  have  thus  been  on 
the  whole  a  united  and  a  moderate  people,  and  it  is  by  the  union  and 
moderation  of  a  race  whose  courage  was  innate,  that  Great  Britain  has 
achieved  her  place  amongst  the  nations.  It  is  thus  that  she  became  the 
seat  of  empire,  the  arbiter  of  the  continent,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed , 
the  pioneer  of  philanthropy. 

Lastly,  it  is  by  this  mental  and  spiritual  training  that  we  may  account 
in  no  small  degree  for  the  permanence  of  English  institutions,  above  all 
of  our  Established  Church.  It  is  this  habit  of  looking  back  to  fixed 
standards,  carefully  adjusted  settlements,  reforms  which  are  not  revo- 
lutions, balance  of  opinion  rather  than  absolute  adherence  to  that  of  a 
particular  school — it  is  this  grasp  of  a  past  history,  habitually  and  per- 
sistently, but  almost  unconsciously  maintained  by  our  people,  which  has 
protected  them  from  the  reckless  pursuit  of  abstract  theories  at  the  bid- 
ding of  doctrinaires,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  those 
political  and  social  reforms  which  from  age  to  age  prevent  decay,  and 
pass  on  old  England  to  fresh  generations  ever  renewed  and  yet  the 
same. 
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And  this  view  of  the  past,  if  just,  forms  some  title  for  prophecy • 
Just  so  long  as  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  rigorously  con- 
served, so  long  will  the  permanence  of  the  Established  Church,  and  we 
may  add,  of  our  political  institutions  be  also  conserved,  and  no  longer. 
What  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  history  of  Engand  will, 
when  sapped,  evacuated,  and  overthrown,  carry  away  with  it  many 
other  things.     Absit  omen. 


The    Rev.    Mandell    Creighton,    Professor    of 
Ecclesiastical   History,  Cambridge. 

All  great  movements  which  affect  the  organisation  of  society  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  are  complex  in  their  nature.  It  is  difficult 
always  to  keep  this  truth  in  mind.  There  is  a  tendency  to  investigate 
one  cause  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
only  the  immediate  steps  which  produced  a  change,  or  criticise  only  the 
immediate  results  which  that  change  produced.  I  propose  to  regard 
the  Reformation  in  England  under  three  aspects :  political,  moral,  and 
intellectual ;  and  to  consider  the  larger  and  more  permanent  causes  and 
results. 

1.  Politically,  the  Reformation  expressed  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
national  spirit  with  the  papal  government  of  the  Church.  The  Middle 
Ages  tell  a  continuous  tale  of  opposition  to  papal  interference.  In 
P2ngland,  earlier  than  in  any  other  country,  a  national  spirit  was 
developed.  The  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  England  united 
under  a  truly  national  system  of  government.  The  Pope  was  not 
allowed  to  exercise  any  influence  on  English  affairs.  Clergy  and  laity 
alike  saw  with  growing  discontent  the  drain  of  English  money  to  the 
Roman  Court.  So  far  as  the  Reformation  declared  that  the  affairs  of 
the  English  Church  should  be  managed  within  the  realm,  it  only 
expressed  a  long-prevailing  sentiment  of  the  English  people. 

2.  Morally,  the  organisation  of  the  mediaeval  Church  had  become 
unwieldy.  Institutions  once  useful  had  survived  the  p>eriod  of 
their  usefulness.  Monasticism  fostered  an  indolent  class.  There  were 
too  many  clergy,  and  many  of  them  acted  unworthily  of  their  calling. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  had  become  a  vexatious  means  of  exacting 
money.  Ecclesiastical  disputes  were  common,  and  appeals  to  Rome 
were  encouraged.  A  process  in  the  papal  court  was  costly  and  was 
endless.  Diocesan  and  provincial  jurisdictions  were  almost  destroyed 
by  the  system  of  appeals.  The  encroachments  of  Rome  had  thrown 
into  confusion  the  old  machinery  of  the  Church.  Thoughtful  men  had 
long  seen  the  dangers  of  this  disorganisation,  and  the  need  of  reform ; 
but  national  or  provincial  Synods  were  powerless  without  the  Pope. 
Even  Europe,  united  in  the  reforming  Councils  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
failed  to  discover  a  practicable  scheme  for  reform.  Nothing  could  be 
done  save  through  the  Papacy,  and  the  Papacy  became  more  and  more 
secular  in  its  aims,  more  and  more  immersed  in  Italian  politics.  Mean- 
while the  feeling  of  nationality  grew  apace.  In  England  the  rise  of  a 
prosperous  middle  class  created  a  practical  spirit  which  wished  to  see 
the  Church  made  more  useful  to  the  people.  The  associations  of  the 
past  ceased  to  outweigh  the  needs  of   the  present.    The  clergy  were 
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bidden  to  feel  that  they  were  made  for  the  people,  not  the  people 
for  them.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  Reformation  was  a  desire  for  a 
simpler  Church  system,  more  intimately  connected  with  the  aspirations 
of  national  life. 

3.  Intellectually,  the  Reformation  movement  was  helped  by  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  literature,  and  of  the  language  of 
the  Scriptures.  Men  were  not  satisfied  with  being  told  that  doctrines 
or  ceremonies  were  the  traditions  of  the  Church ;  ihey  asked  for  the 
grounds  of  these  traditions ;  they  demanded  proof  of  their  agreement 
with  the  words  of  the  Church's  Divine  Founder. 

These  three  tendencies  were  each  of  them  of  long  growth.  No  one 
of  them  necessarily  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  headship,  or  any 
breach  in  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church ;  but  when  they  all  came 
together,  they  created  a  mass  of  opposition  to  the  existing  system,  which 
ended  in  a  series  of  revolts. 

The  importance  of  Wyclif  in  religious  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
him  these  three  tendencies  first  converged,  and  were  embodied  in  his 
career.  At  first  he  was  an  ecclesiastical  politician,  who  employed  his 
learning  in  finding  arguments  for  combating  the  papal  claims  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  the  English  Church.  Next,  he  laboured  at  the  restora- 
tion of  preaching  and  a  revival  of  religious  life.  The  more  he  increased 
ill  spiritual  earnestness,  the  more  he  felt  that  the  spiritual  interests  of 
men  were  sacrificed  to  an  overgrown  ecclesiastical  system.  He  asserted 
that  the  Church  was  the  congregation  of  faithful  people,  and  that  the 
papal  primacy  ought  to  be  exercised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ministering 
to  their  needs.  His  noble  translation  of  the  Bible  put  into  the  hands 
of  Englishmen  the  whole  of  Scripture,  "  Our  great  charter,"  he  calls  it, 
"  written  and  given  to  us  by  God,  on  which  alone  we  can  found  our 
claims  to  His  kingdom."  Then,  in  the  interests,  as  he  thought,  of 
theological  learning,  Wyclif  went  on  to  attack  the  current  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  expressed.  He  invoked 
"  grammar,  logic,  natural  science,  and  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,"  against 
a  definition  which  stated  that  the  words  of  the  priest  at  consecration 
wrought  a  change  in  the  actual  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine.  He 
did  not  deny,  nay,  he  condemned  those  who  denied,  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Christ's  body,  he  said,  was  sacramentally 
and  spiritually,  but  still  actually,  present  in  every  part  of  the  Host,  as  the 
soul  was  present  in  the  human  body.  Wyclif  did  not  seek  to  overthrow 
the  current  belief  in  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament ;  he  only  demanded 
that  the  philosophical  definition  of  its  operation  should  be  less  material 
and  more  spiritual.  He  thought  that  the  language  in  ordinary  use  was 
unscientific,  and  led  to  a  low  view  of  the  Sacrament  itself,  and  to  an 
undue  exaltation  of  the  person  of  the  priest. 

Thus,  politically,  Wyclif  asserted  the  freedom  of  England  from  papal 
interference ;  morally,  he  strove  to  adapt  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  the 
needs  of  the  people ;  intellectually,  he  demanded  that  doctrines  should 
be  defined  in  accordance  with  "  logic,  natural  science,  and  the  sense  of 
the  Gospel."  Wyclif  strove  to  gain  these  ends  within  the  existing  frame- 
work of  the  Church  ;  but  this  was  not  to  be.  The  Papacy  refused  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  reform  till  it  was  startled  by  the  revolt  of  half 
of  western  Christendom.  It  then  became  less  powerful  for  political 
interference,  in  the  countries  which  remained  in  its  obedience.     It 
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reformed  the  more  glaring  abuses  in  its  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
developed  a  strong  organisation  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes. 
Intellectually,  it  made  little  change  in  its  traditions. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  England  can 
only  be  answered  by  considering  what  England  gained  and  lost  by 
abandoning  the  papal  headship.  This  is  only  possible  by  comparing 
the  chief  features  of  the  English  Church,  not  with  an  idealised  Church 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  with  the  Roman  Church  as  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  Council  of  Trent  I  wish  to  be  as  impartial  as  inherent 
prejudice  will  allow  an  English  churchman  to  be.  You  will  pardon  me 
if  my  language  sounds  cold,  as  I  briefly  indicate  a  few  considerations  of 
the  results  of  the  three  causes  which  I  have  traced. 

1.  Politically,  the  Reformation  largely  developed  the  national  spirit 
of  England,  through  the  need  of  antagonism  to  the  Papacy,  and 
the  Pope*s  adherents.  First,  the  war  with  Spain,  which  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  Reformation,  directed  England  into  the  career  of  colonisa- 
tion, to  which  her  present  greatness  is  due.  Next,  the  breach  between 
England  and  her  chief  neighbours  on  the  Continent  produced  a  feeling 
of  isolation,  which  forced  Englishmen  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
The  national  spirit  of  England  became  more  resolute,  adventurous,  and 
practical.  Englishmen  were  driven  to  face  actual  facts,  and  deal  with 
them  promptly  and  sensibly.  It  was  this  training  which  enabled 
England  to  overcome  her  competitors  for  the  mastery  of  the  New 
World  ;  but  she  would  not  have  overcome  them  permanently  unless  she 
had  also  shown  a  greater  civilising  power,  which  means  greater  honesty, 
greater  straightforwardness,  greater  love  of  justice.  National  morality, 
it  must  be  remembered,  can  only  be  judged  by  comparison.  I  cannot 
say  that  before  the  Reformation  England's  policy  showed  a  greater  care 
for  righteousness  than  did  that  of  its  neighbours  ;  but  since  the  Refor- 
mation there  have  been  many  conspicuous  instances  in  which  England  has 
shown  a  more  exalted  standard  of  national  morality.  England  has  gained 
by  the  Reformation  in  the  more  sterling  qualities  of  national  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Europe  as  a  whole  lost  some- 
what by  the  breach  of  its  religious  unity.  Its  aims  became  narrower, 
more  self-interested,  less  concerned  with  matters  of  European  policy.  As 
regards  England  itself,  increased  strength  of  national  character  was  won 
by  a  sacrifice  of  larger  interests.  The  Reformation  intensified  England's 
tendency  to  isolation.  It  deepened,  if  it  did  not  create,  the  less  attractive 
features  of  the  English  character  —  a  narrowness  of  sympathy,  an 
inability  to  recognise  problems  which  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  imme- 
diate practice,  and  a  disregard  of  logical  principles  of  national  action. 
This  was  in  a  great  measure  England's  loss  from  the  Reformation. 

2.  I  turn  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  England  as  it  was  affected  by 
the  Reformation.  First,  as  regards  the  mechanism  for  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  the  Reformation  did  not  go  far  enough.  The 
papal  headship  was  abolished,  and  the  temporal  privileges  of  that 
headship  were  transferred  to  the  Crown.  Nothing  was  done  to  re-estab- 
lish the  organisation  of  the  Church  as  a  self-governing  community  in 
spiritual  matters.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  loss  of  its  old  mechanism 
was  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  papal  aggression.  The  English 
Church  inherited  confusion,  and  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  not 
propitious  for  amending  that  confusion.     The  royal  supremacy  took  the 
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place  of  the  papal  supremacy  ;  but  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  community 
gained  no  greater  liberty  of  action.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
English  Church  has  shown  too  great  a  tendency  to  Erastianism.  Its 
discipline  is  defective;  it  lacks  a  logical  or  settled  system  of  jurisdiction. 
This  must  be  admitted ;  but  again  an  impartial  comparison  with  other 
countries  suggests  some  compensation.  The  English  Church  has  been 
in  close  relation  with  the  national  life.  Its  demands  may  not  have  been 
so  precise  as  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  its  pervading  influence 
has  been  greater.  It  has  had  no  exact  theory  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State ;  but  the  exact  theory  of  Rome  has  never  been  suc- 
cessful in  practice.  A  theory  may  be  very  imposing ;  but  when  it  is 
whittled  away  by  separate  concordats,  which  are  being  constantly 
eluded,  it  ceases  to  command  much  respect.  The  English  Church  may 
still  repair  its  system  in  the  future  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  much  to 
leam  from  the  success  of  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  people,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  changes  made  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were 
too  exclusively  made  in  the  interests  of  the  prosperous  middle  class. 
The  old  services  were  adjusted  to  their  intelligence,  were  made  simpler 
and  more  practical.  Moreover,  the  exigencies  of  a  time  of  change 
demanded  one  intelligible  and  uniform  mode  of  worship.  Everything 
combined  to  make  the  new  system  narrower  and  smaller  than  the  old 
one.  It  contained  fewer  elements  which  appealed  to  higher  and  lower 
minds ;  it  aimed  more  exclusively  at  the  average  man ;  it  had  little 
outlying  region  of  mysticism  in  which  finer  souls  might  wander  at  will ; 
it  did  not  enthrall  the  unintelligent  by  appeals  to  their  feelings ;  it  disre- 
garded the  teaching  of  the  eye ;  it  aimed  at  practical  edification,  at 
an  orderly,  but  comprehensive  organisation  of  religious  society.  I 
pass  by  the  question  how  far  the  Anglican  Church  did  the  utmost, 
or  the  best,  that  the  times  allowed.  She  certainly  achieved  one  great 
object,  which  marks  her  as  distinct  from  other  deviations  from  the  old 
system.  She  preserved  intact  the  institution  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Sacraments  as  they  were  in  the  Apostolic  age.  By  so  doing  she  retained 
the  possibility  of  strong  organic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  she  lost  some 
of  the  more  imaginative  elements  of  religious  feeling ;  adopted  a  form 
of  worship  which  was  simple,  but  somewhat  inflexible ;  and  became  too 
exclusively  connected  with  the  aspirations  and  desires  of  the  active  and 
influential  classes  in  English  society.  Hence,  in  a  time  of  spiritual 
awakening,  she  could  find  ho  room  for  John  Wesley,  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  her  own  work  of  edification  that  she  looked  coldly  on  the 
work  of  evangelisation.  In  another  time  of  spiritual  awakening  she  lost 
the  allegiance  of  many  fine  minds,  which  missed  in  her  the  definite 
assertion  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  life. 

Admitting  these  defects,  let  us  again  turn  to  comparison  with  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Church  of  England  has  not,  at  all 
events  until  recent  times,  produced  the  same  number  of  individuals  who 
have  scaled  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life.  She  has  not  in  the 
past  succeeded  in  laying  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  masses.  But  she  has 
undoubtedly  succeeded  in  carrying  Christianity  into  the  principles  which 
direct  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  community,  in  a  larger  degree  than 
prevails  in  any  other  country.  Her  directness,  her  demand  for  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  her  full  ofler  to  all  of  the  means  of  grace — these 
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things  have  tended  to  keep  strong  in  Englishmen  that  which  is  the 
chief  element  of  the  religious  life,  a  sense  of  sin.  The  more  elaborate 
isystem  of  the  Roman  Church  has  not  been  so  successful  in  this  point  in 
those  countries  where  it  has  worked  unimpeded.  This  consideration 
«eems  to  me  to  be  a  very  weighty  one ;  for  the  sense  of  sin  is  the  most 
powerful  bulwark  against  the  temptations  of  unbelief.  On  their  capacity 
for  quickening  and  keeping  alive  this  sense  of  sin,  the  future  of  all  religious 
•organisations  will  more  and  more  closely  depend.  The  strength  of  the 
Church  of  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  created  and  maintained 
a  high  average  of  practical  Christianity.  The  national  difficulties  which 
impressed  upon  her  in  the  sixteenth  century  somewhat  limited  aims 
have  now  passed  away.  Made  wise  by  experience,  she  has  the  promise 
of  a  great  future.  Without  any  change  in  her  constitution  she  has  made 
her  system  more  definite,  has  found  room  for  higher  aspirations,  has 
«hown  that  she  can  influence  the  masses,  has  developed  great  missionary 
activity,  and  has  spread  her  influence  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Only  in  later  years  has  she  begun  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  the 
Reformation. 

3.  Intellectually,  I  see  no  losses  to  be  set  against  the  gain  of  a  frank 
acceptance  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  sole  basis  of  doctrine  and  Church 
government,  and  a  recognition  that  the  sense  of  the  Gospel  has  to  be 
determined  by  strict  adherence  to  "  logic,  grammar,  and  natural  science." 
The  modest  claim  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  be  "  a  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ "  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  greater  pretension  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  inherent  powers  of  authoritative  interpretation 
has  not  proved  so  efficient  a  barrier  against  unbelief.  An  extensive 
frontier  affords  weak  places  for  attack.  The  process  of  slow  retreat 
from  untenable  positions  is  hard  to  accomplish.  The  imposing  appear- 
xmce  of  strength  and  organisation  vanishes  on  closer  inspection.  English 
theology  has  shown  a  capacity  for  facing  the  actual  questions  which 
perplex  men's  minds.  It  has  been  strong  in  its  readiness  to  accept  the 
historic  method,  and  in  its  desire  to  obtain  scientific  results;  it  has  done 
this  in  a  careful  and  sober  spirit,  which  has  made  it  powerful  to  mediate 
between  conflicting  opinions.  The  English  Church  has  been  especially 
successful  in  retaining  the  allegiance  and  directing  the  thought  of 
vigorous  minds. 

To  sum  up  these  fragmentary  remarks.  The  teaching  and  the 
personality  of  Wyclif  expressed  and  foreshadowed  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  Reformation.  The  influence  of  the  Reformation 
in  England  was  strong  in  directing  our  national  history  and  moulding  our 
national  character.  The  reformed  Church  of  England  has  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  personal  religion  in  a  way  which  contrasts  favourably  with 
other  religious  organisations.  Her  defects  have  been  serious,  but  they 
are  not  irremediable,  and  she  has  shown  a  capacity  to  remedy  them. 
In  the  region  of  thought  she  has  held  the  strongest  position,  for  she  has 
elected  to  stand  by  the  strength  of  her  great  central  fort,  the  power  or 
the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  facts 
which  they  relate. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Hoare,  Vicar  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  stated  by  Lord  Macaulay,  that  since  the  Reformation  Protestant 
•countries  have  been  on  the  rise,  and  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the 
decline ;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  shown  with  equal  truth  that  England 
itself  has  risen  and  fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  its  faithful  adherence 
to  great  Reformation  principles. 

Our  business  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  has  led 
to  that  result,  and  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  on  our  national 
position  and  national  character. 

I. — As  to  our  national  position,  the  result  of  the  Reformation  is  that 
England  is,  that  we  are,  independent  of  Rome  both  in  State  and 
Church. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Rome  asserts  her  sovereignty  over  the 
nations,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  poor  King 
John,  after  fruitless  efforts  to  be  free,  "  resigned  England  and  Ireland 
to  God,  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  Pope  Innocent,  and  his  successors 
in  the  apostles'  chair ;  and  agreed  to  hold  these  dominions  as  feudatory 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  annual  payment  of  1000  marks." — 
Hume. 

As  for  the  claim  of  Rome  to  supremacy  over  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom,  it  is  so  notorious  that  I  need  spend  no  time  in  proving  it. 
Now,  Wickliffe  led  the  way  in  the  denial  of  both  these  claims.  He 
began  by  attacking  the  compact  made  by  King  John.  He  went  on 
step  by  step  in  a  fearless  assault  on  Romish  doctrine,  especially  transub- 
-stantiation  ;  he  saturated  the  country  with  Scriptural  truth,  till  at  length 
he  culminated  in  the  daring  declaration  that  the  Pope  was  anti-Christ. 

Thus  he  laid  the  foundation  of  England's  independence,  and  we  owe 
it  to  him,  as  the  original  pioneer,  that  England  is  free  both  in  Church 
and  State.  We  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  "  neither  hath,  nor 
ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction  in.  England."  We  are  forbidden  by  law 
either  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  or  to  receive  a  legate 
from  it.  It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  England  that  a  Romanist 
should  ever  occupy  the  throne.  We  are  not  controlled  by  self-asserted 
Papal  infallibility,  or  cowed  by  its  claims  to  supremacy.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  Papal  bulls,  interdicts,  excommunications,  or  anathemas ;  but, 
both  as  Englishmen  and  churchmen,  we  are  free  to  serve  the  living 
■God  according  to  His  inspired  Word.  Who  can  over-estimate  the 
influence  of  that  freedom  on  the  power  of  England  ?  And  who  shall 
not  thank  God  for  John  Wickliffe,  the  noble  Christian  hero  whom  God 
raised  up  in  those  dark  days  of  Popish  thraldom  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  coming  Reformation? 
II. — National  character. 

We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  considering  the  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  our  national  position  ;  for  position  will  never  make  the  man. 
but  must  consider  its  influence  on  the  national  character.  That  there 
is  a  very  close  connection  between  national  religion  and  national 
character,  no  observant  man  can  doubt  for  a  moment. 

What  then  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  national 
character  ? 

(i.)  In  the  Reformation  men  were  thrown  on  their  own  personal 
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responsibility.  It  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel,  that  in 
the  great  transaction  between  the  soul  and  the  Saviour,  neither  man  nor 
angel  is  able  to  interfere.  Thus  we  are  not  dependent  on  any  human 
agent  for  either  truth  or  pardon.  Man  may  help  and  lead  us  up  to 
God,  and  man  may  declare  what  God  has  promised,  but  God  Himself, 
*'  He  pardoneth  and  absolveth,"  and  each  individual  is  himself,  and 
alone,  responsible  for  his  own  personal  acceptance  of  the  blessing. 

Now,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  this  principle  when  reflected  in  the 
national  character? 

I  once  had  a  curious  illustration  of  it  in  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  a  very  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  Irishman,  in  which  he 
maintained  with  great  earnestness,  and  I  denied  with  equal  determina- 
tion, our  dependence  on  a  priest  for  reconciliation  to  God.  After  a 
time  the  conversation  turned  from  religious  questions  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  he  said — "  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  you  Englishmen 
seem  always  to  prosper,  and  that  we  Irishmen  so  often  fail ? "  "I  can 
tell  you,'*  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  it  is  that  if  a  difficulty  arises,  the  English- 
man says — *  How  can  I  get  out  of  it  ? '  but  the  Irishman  says — *  Who  will 
help  me  out  of  it?'"  The  answer  was  obvious.  *'So  the  national 
character  is  a  faithful  reflexion  of  what  you  have  been  maintaining  as 
the  national  creed." 

(2.)  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
that  Christianity  consists,  not  in  rites,  but  in  principles.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  English  priests  were  what  Latimer  used  to  call  "  mass- 
ing priests.'*  They  could  perform  the  mass  in  Latin,  but  many  were 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  their  performances,  and  out  of  311  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester,  Bishop  Hooper  found  no  less  than  168  who 
could  not  repeat  the  Ten  Commandments.  Amongst  the  parochial 
priests  there  were  no  preachers,  and  both  Church  and  nation  had  settled 
down  into  a  lifeless  routine  of  lifeless  performance.  It  was 
the  Reformation  that  recalled  to  life  the  preacher;  and  it  was  the 
preacher  that  sounded  forth  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Salvation  of  God.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  at  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  ?  No  human  action,  either  by  ourselves  or  • 
others,  can  ever  transform  the  character.  No  rite,  no  ceremony,  no 
service,  can  ever  reach  the  fountains  of  the  soul,  cah  ever  bring 
peace  to  the  conscience,  or  transformation  to  the  heart. 

But  the  Gospel  of  Christ  can,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth.  And  hence  the  result  of  the 
Reformation  was  that  it  called  forth  a  noble  band  of  intelligent  believers; 
men  who  could  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  them ;  men  strong 
in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might;  men  ready  to  live  for  Christ 
and  to  die  for  Christ ;  men  who  in  their  martyrdom  lit  a  candle  which  is 
not  yet  burnt  out  in  England,  and  which  I  trust  will  burn  brighter  and 
brighter  till  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings. 

(3.)  The  Reformation  brought  men  into  personal  contact  with 
infinitely  the  highest  standard  ever  known  in  the  world.  We  can  never 
expect  men  to  rise  above  their  standard.  A  low  standard  will  produce 
a  low  character.  But  the  highest  standard  may  be  lowered  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  passes,  as  the  purest  sunbeam  is  coloured 
by  the  painted  window.    Now,  before  the  Reformation,  the  majority 
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of  the  lay  people  received  the  Gospel  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  priest  What  he  gave  them,  that  they  had,  and  nothing  more. 
He  was  like  the  coloured  glass  between  them  and  the  sun,  and  they  saw 
nothing  of  the  pure  sunbeam  behind.  Now  the  grandest  result  of  the 
Reformation  was,  that  it,  as  it  were,  broke  the  glass  and  let  in  the  sun- 
beam itself.  When  Tyndale  was  challenged  in  the  Manor  Hall  of 
Sodbury  with  the  blasphemous  words,  "  It  were  better  to  be  without 
God's  laws  than  the  Pope's,"  his  answer  was,  "  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all 
his  laws,  and  if  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will  cause  a  boy 
that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do." 

And  who  can  describe  the  influence  that  the  translated  Bible  has  ever 
since  exercised  through  the  land  ?  Of  course  there  are  sceptics  that 
deny  it ;  heretics  that  misuse  it ;  conscientious  men  that  differ  in  their 
interpretation  of  it  j  and  careless  men  who  utterly  neglect  it.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  of  the  world  all  eyes  are  turned  towards 
it,  and  all  questions  are  referred  to  it.  It  remains  supreme  in  the  con- 
science of  England.  It  is  the  rule  of  faith  accepted  by  the  nation.  It 
is  the  miJk  for  our  babes  and  the  strong  meat  for  our  adults.  It  is  the 
final  court  of  appeal  in  all  religious  questions.  Our  very  language  is 
formed  on  its  model;  our  thoughts  are  perpetually  running  into  its 
grooves  It  permeates  our  spiritual  life.  It  is  the  guide  of  our 
conduct,  and  the  foundation  of  our  hope.  It  preserves  our  Sabbaths, 
and  blesses  our  marriages.  It  honours  parents  and  educates  children  ; 
and  it  upholds  in  all  our  dealings  the  great  principles  of  integrity  and 
truth.  No  wonder  then  that  we  are  told  that  when  the  Queen 
presented  a  bible  to  some  Abyssinian  chiefs  she  said,  **This  book  is 
the  source  of  England's  greatness." 

So  much  for  the  Reformation.  But  what  had  all  this  to  do  with 
Wickliffe?  He  died  163  years  before  the  first  reform  in  our  Communion 
Service,  and  168  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Tiiirty-nine  Articles. 
But  he  sowed  the  seed  of  the  tree  that  bore  the  fruit.  Some  thirteen 
years  after  his  death  some  monks  dug  up  his  bones  and  burned  them  ; 
after  which  they  threw  his  ashes  into  a  brook  named  the  Swift,  and,  as 
Thomas  Fuller  says,  **  This  brook  conveyed  them  into  the  Avon,  the 
Avon  into  the  Severn,  the  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main 
ocean  ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  were  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine, 
which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over."  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
labours  of  those  holy  men,  the  venerable  Bede,  and  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln. 
But  it  was  Wickliffe  that  first  successfully  asserted  our  independence  of 
Papal  domination,  Wickliffe  that  preached  the  supremacy  of  Christian 
principle  above  priestly  ritual ;  and  Wickliffe  that  put  the  head  corner- 
stone on  the  work  of  his  whole  life  by  preparing  for  England  an  English 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  that  so  the  heart,  the  conscience, 
and  the  intelligence  of  Englishmen  might  be  brought  into  direct  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  pure  word  of  the  God  of  Truth.  I  know  it 
has  been  said  that  Wickliffe's  translation  did  not  exercise  any  widespread 
or  permanent  influence.  But,  if  that  were  true,  how  was  it  that  in 
1408,  twenty-four  years  after  his  death,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
decree  in  Convocation  that  Wickliffe's  version  should  not  be  "read, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  penalty  of  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation "  ?   How  was  it  that  in  1429  "  Nicholas  Pellward  was  tried  because 
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he  possessed  a  copy,  and  taught  W.  Wright  and  Margery  his  wife,  and 
studied  diligently  upon  the  said  New  Testament "  ?  and  how  was  it  that 
only  forty  years  ago,  when  an  edition  was  published  of  Wickliffe's 
translation,  some  460  years  after  his  death,  there  were  found  still  extant 
no  less  than  170  manuscript  copies  ? 

Men  are  sometimes  heard  to  speak  of  the  Reformation  as  if  it  was  a 
political  movement  brought  about  through  the  vices  of  Henry  VIII. 
But  such  men  forget  the  deep  undercurrent  of  truth  that  for  150  years 
had  been,  as  it  were,  soaking  through  the  land.  It  was  full  150  years 
before  Hefiry  VIII.  broke  with  Rome  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  that 
VVickliffe  translated  the  Scriptures  ;  10  years  before  that  rupture  that 
Tyndale  said,  "  I  perceived  by  experience  how  that  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  scriptures  were 
plainly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother  tongue;"  and  six 
years  before  it  he  published  his  first  edition.  It  was  Wickliffe  with 
his  translated  Bible  in  manuscript,  and  Tyndale  with  his  New 
Testament  in  print,  that  were  the  real  fathers  of  the  Reformation 
in  England.  It  was  a  religious  movement  by  religious  men.  The  real 
power  of  the  Reformation  was  in  the  gospel  itself,  the  power  of  God 
unto  Salvation ;  and  the  real  weapon  by  which  the  great  change  was 
brought  about  was  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  inspired  by  tl;e  Holy 
Ghost,  translated  into  English  by  Wickliffe,  preached  by  Wickliffe  and 
his  poor  priests  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England ;  believed 
studied,  and  prized  above  life  itself  by  thousands  of  God's  hidden  ones; 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  copied  and  recopied  by  faithful 
transcribers,  till  at  last,  when  God's  time  was  come,  the  barriers  that 
Kept  the  gospel  in  chains  were  broken  away,  the  Bible  was  released,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  broken,  and  England,  both  in  Church  and 
State,  was  free. 


The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Vicar  of  Wark worth,  Hon.  Canon  of 

Carlisle. 

A  German  writer  has  recently  proved  that  John  Hus  borrowed  most 
of  his  teaching  from  John  Wicklif  *  The  writings  of  the  latter  had 
been  brought  into  Bohemia  by  Jerome  of  Prag ;  the  same  Council  that 
pronounced  sentence  on  the  one  condemned  the  other ;  and  two 
hundred  manuscript  copies  of  the  treatises  of  the  English  theologian 
perished  in  the  flames  that  consumed  the  Bohemian  martyrs.  The 
fame  of  Wicklif  was  spread  by  the  conflagration ;  his  works  were  in- 
dustriously multiplied  again  in  Germany,  and  obtained  there  a  reputation 
which  exceeded  their  influence  at  home.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  issued  in  1525  from 
the  press,  and  introduced  the  opinions  of  the  early  reformer  to  the 
observation  of  the  Lutheran  leaders.  The  attentive  sense  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon  detected  in  him  a  shade  of  Pelagianism  ;  the  historian 
of  Protestantism,  Sleidan.  enumerated  his  doctrines ;  and  Flacios 
Illyricus,  the  sternest  of  Lutheran  zealots,  assigned  to  him  a  conspicuous 


•  Wicklif  and  Hus.    By  Dr.  Jn.  Loserth;  translated  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Evans. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
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place  in  his  elaborate  collection  of  "Testes  contra  Papam."*  From 
that  time  to  this  a  train  of  specialists,  both  German  and  English,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  memory  of  Wicklif.  Apologies  and  bio- 
graphies have  succeeded  one  another ;  in  the  present  day  a  society 
called  by  his  name  is  occupied  in  publishing  his  voluminous  remains. 
University  professors  are  his  eloquent  panegyrists,  and  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  death  has  just  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  celebration. 
Besides  this,  he  has  his  place  in  the  general  histories  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  his  own  country. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  the  cause  of  the  complaint  that  his 
modem  admirers  have  brought,  of  the  neglect  of  Wicklif  by  his  own 
countrymen;  of  the  ** singular  and  painful  ingratitude"  with  which 
they  have  treated  him.t  To  a  theologian  it  would  be  something  to  be 
but  the  shadow  of  a  name  after  five  hundred  years,  but  Wicklif  is  more 
than  the  shadow  of  a  name.  The  outlines  of  his  life  and  work,  even  the 
traditional  features  of  his  face,  are  known  to  most  educated  Englishmen ; 
and,  if  opinions  that  he  never  held  have  been  imputed  to  him,  a  circle 
of  glory  has  gathered  round  his  head  to  which  he  had  but  a  partial 
claim  of  right  What  commemoration  has  there  been  of  William 
Occam,  the  Franciscan,  the  Doctor  Singularis,  Wicklif  s  elder  con- 
temporary, who  withstood  the  papal  usurpations  with  equal  boldness, 
and  died  under  the  papal  excommunication  with  a  tranquil  mind  ?  Who 
remembers  John  Baconthorpe,  the  Carmelite,  of  the  same  age,  the 
Resolute  Doctor,  once  famed  in  every  science,  and  pronounced  the 
greatest  man  that  the  mendicant  orders  ever  produced  in  England  ?  J 

*  The  account  that  Flacius  gives  of  WickliPs  doctrines  may  be  acceptable : 
*•  Multa  contra  Papam  docuit :  non  debere  esse  in  Ecclesia  aliquero  Supremiira 
Episcopum :  Papam  non  solum  non  esse  Vicarium  Christi,  sed  etiam  Antichristum  : 
Ejus  privilegia,  bullas,  dispensationes,  et  indulgentias  esse  turn  odiosas  et  inutiles, 
turn  etiam  impias.  Spiritualibus  non  esse  dandum  dominium  politicum.  Papam  et 
ejus  spirituales  rapuisse  claves  regni  coelonim,  et  nee  ipsos  ingredi  nee  alios  permittere 
intrare ;  Transubstantiationem,  Missas,  officia,  boras  canonicas,  et  alias  battologias 
improbavit,  ex  baptismo  sustulit  Chrisma,  ac  simplici  aqua  baptizandos  fideles 
docuit,  sicut  Chtistus  fecit.  Confessionem  auricularem,  vel  ejus  abusum,  im- 
probavit. Reprehendit  et  Papisticum  doctrinam  de  penitentia  et  satisfactione. 
Ait  esse  talem  satisfactionem  imponendam  qualem  Christus  adulters  imposuit, 
Vade,  et  noli  amplius  peccare.  Tantum  duos  ministrorum  ordines  esse  debere 
indicavit,  nempe  presbyteros  et  decanos.  Sacramentum  confirmationis  et  extremse 
unctionis  plane  improbavit.  Venerationem  reliquiarum  et  sanctorum  reprehendit. 
AfHrmavit  doctores  summos  et  infimos  tantum  eatenus  audiendos  quatenus  verbum 
Dei  asserunt.  Ritus  humanos  et  novas  umbras  ac  traditiones  plane  rejecit.  Negavit 
cuipiam  llcere  quicquam  addere  ad  religionem  in  Sanctis  literis  comprehensam, 
camque  facere  difficuiorem,  sicut  Papam  fecisse  queritur.  Basilicas  et  totam  istam 
pompam  cultus  Papae,  item  et  varios  spiritualium  gradus  tollendos  putavit.  Ordines 
monachorum,  tanquam  superstitiosos,  impios,  et  verse  religioni  plurimum  noxios 
damnavit,  et  quam  primum  deserendos  censuit.  Accusavit  Papam  et  ejus  spirituales 
quod  multipliciter  ecclesiam  aggravaverint,  eamque  libertate  a  Christo  donata  spolia- 
verint.  Defendit  quoque  communionem  sub  utraque  specie,  ut  ex  damnatione  Joannis 
Hus  apparet.  Prseter  hsec  porro  tribuuntur  quoque  ei  ab  adversariis  quaedam  parum 
pia  quae  nequaquam  probari  debent.  Sed  suspicor  ea  parum  bona  fide  ab  istis 
sycophantis  Papse  ex  libris  Vuichlephi  extracta  esse ;  quanquam  non  negem  eum  in 
aliquibus  revera  parum  recte  sensisse." — Testes  contra  Pap,y  493.  (Argent,  1562.) 

t  *'  To  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englisnmen,  his  country  has  been 
singularly  and  painhilly  ungrateful."  The  words  of  Professor  Shirley  (Introd.  to 
Fasc.  Ziz.,  p.  xlvi.)  are  echoed  by  the  latest  of  Wicklif 's  biographers,  Canoa 
Pennington. 

X  Bale,  Cent.  134. 
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What  society  is  editing  the  remains — nay,  who  knows  the  name— of 
Richard  Laynham,  the  Carmelite  of  Bristol,  who  was,  on  the  testimony 
of  Bale,  "  omni  disciplinarum  genere  doctissimus,"  and  was  author  of 
more  than  sixty  treatises  in  philosophy  and  theology  ?  * 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  influence  of  Wicklif  was  greater 

abroad  than  at  home.t     He  gained  an  European  name ;  and  when  the 

thing  befel  him  that  most  gives  fame,  that  his  works  were  seen  by  a  man 

or  two  of  like  mind,  who  approved   and  commended  them,  there  was 

nothing  in  the  state  of  his  own  country  to  stay  the  spread  of  his  reputation 

in  foreign  lands.     I'he  like  holds  good  of  other  English  doctors  before 

the  Reformation ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  I  would  direct 

attention,  that  Wicklif,  and   other   English  thinkers  earlier  than  the 

great  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century — men  like  Anselm,  Duns,  or 

Occam — exercised  an  influence  on  Europe  which  has  seldom,  if  at  all, 

been  granted  since  to  the  theologians  and  controversial  writers  of  our 

country.     None  of  the  English  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  rose 

to  European  eminence,    although  some   of  them  had  learning  and 

dialectic  skill.      They  could  not   send  their  voices  far,  because  the 

English  Reformation  isolated  England,  and  isolated  English  thought 

The  renunciation  of  the  Roman  obedience  and  the  abolition  of  many 

Catholic  institutions  had  this  effect,  notwithstanding  the  maintenance 

of  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  this  isolation  was  an  attendant  misfortune, 

which  has  in  turn  affected  our  theology,  our  literature,  our  national 

character,  even  though  the  course  of  the  Church  of  England  was  right, 

and  she  was  divinely  guided  in  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 

Maintaining  the  system    of    antiquity,  and    yet   refusing    Rome,  her 

medial  position  has  left  her  under  the  twofold  disadvantage  of  being 

disregarded  both  by  those  who  went  beyond  her  and  those  who  stayed 

behind  her,  in  the   position  both  of  leaving  and  being  left.     In  the 

subsequent  controversy  with    Rome,  for  example,  the  advantage  has 

lain  with   the   English   vindicants ;   and  yet    what   English   work  of 

controversy  has  shaken  Europe?  What  English  controversialist  has  won 

the  fame  of  Pascal  ?  Jewel's  "  Apology"  was  an  acute  and  learned  work ; 

it  was  written  in  the  universal  language  of  Melanchthon's  "  Defence  of  the 

Confession  of  Augsburg ; "  but  it  was  the  defence  of  a  national  Church 

which  refused  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  had  no  communion  either  with 

the  Protestant  or  the  Reformed  Churches.     So  of  philosophy.     Bishop 

Cumberland's  treatise  "  De  Legibus  Naturae,"  in  the  following  century, 

was  not  an  unimportant  performance;  it  was  written  in  the  same  language, 

published  in  the  same  year,  almost  with  the  same  title,  as  Puffendorfs 

**  De  Legibus  Natura;."   It  was  studied  in  England  with  advantage,  even 

by  such  a  thinker  as  Bishop  Butler ;  and  yet,  I  suppose,  it  was  not 

*  Ibid,  i66.  In  the  same  work  (155)  Bale's  eulogy  of  Wicklif  is  glowing  enough 
to  satisfy  the  warmest  worshipper : — '  'He  surpassed  all  the  English  in  genius,  eloquence 
and  learning  :  he  was  an  organ  of  gprace  in  the  shades  of  the  impious  locusts :  he  was 
an  Elias  exposing  the  filth  of  Antichrist :  he  was  the  sun :  he  was  frankincense :  be 
had  perfect  faith,  and  loved  truth  above  all  things :  he  ascended  from  the  East,  and, 
scominc;  the  mark  of  the  beast,  signed  the  faithful  on  their  foreheads  with  the  livii^ 
word  of  God  :  he  was  David  with  the  lions  :  and  more." 

t  The  immediate  importance  of  Wyclif  in  the  history  of  the  world,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  remote  country  of  Bohemia,  his  writings  b^me  one  element  of  the  first 
great  national  movement  towards  a  new  religious  system. — CreightotCs  HisU  ojtkt 
Papacy^  i.  307. 
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known  out  of  England,  while  Puffendorf  was  translated  both  into 
English  and  French.  The  author  was  a  doctor  of  an  isolated  Church. 
But  when  Occam  attacked  the  Extravagants  of  Pope  John  XXII. ,  the 
question  concerned  all  Christendom;  when  Wicklif  assailed  the 
religious  orders  and  their  abuses,  he  assailed  institutions  that  existed 
in  every  kingdom;  when  Baconthorpe  wrote  on  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences,  he  was  read  in  Paris,  and  applauded  in  Italy.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  English  doctors  had  their  part  in  the  community  of 
thought,  as  the  English  Church  had  her  share  in  all  the  great  institutes 
that  had  carried  the  West  out  of  barbarism  into  Christian  comity. 
And  we  see  the  last  traces  of  this  condition  of  things  in  the  sixteenth 
century  itself.  Bishop  Gardiner,  being  celebrated  through  Europe  for 
theology  and  law,  is  essayed,  during  one  of  his  embassies,  by  all  the 
doctors  of  Louvain.  Erasmus,  when  he  would  draw  a  picture  of  the 
rites  and  observances  that  prevailed  in  every  country,  can  find  them 
nowhere  more  splendid  and  characteristic  than  at  Walsingham  and 
Canterbury.* 

As  these  rites  and  observances,  banished  by  the  Reformation,  grew 
unfamiliar,  they  began  to  appear  unmeaning,  or  even  ridiculous,  when 
they  were  met  with  in  foreign  countries.  An  Englishman  entering  a 
foreign  church  finds  himself  in  a  building  of  different  appearance 
from  his  own  churches ;  full  of  painted  images,  lights,  chapels,  and 
shrines.  He  forgets,  or  he  has  never  known,  that  his  own  old 
churches  once  looked  the  same.  He  meets  a  procession  in  the 
streets  ;  he  has  never  seen  one  before ;  and  never  reflects  that  pro- 
cessions once  passed*  through  his  native  streets  on  every  holiday.  He 
exhibits  the  singularity  which  is  said  to  mark  our  countrymen  abroad  ; 
he  behaves  as  if  he  were  watching  the  worship  of  Java  or  Japan.  And 
it  is  astonishing  how  soon  he  learned  to  burn  what  he  had  adored.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  English  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts 
were  permitted  to  have  the  new  English  service  in  their  households  in 
private;  and  if  they  attended  Mass  in  public,  they  were  careful  to 
explain  in  their  letters  home  that  they  went  with  no  purpose  of  devotion, 
but  merely  to  see  other  ambassadors,  and  gather  news.f  One  of  them, 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  passing  through  France  with  his  suite  on 
a  political  mission,  sent  to  his  government  the  following  meritorious 
narrative  of  what  befel  at  Saumur  :  **  A  lewd  priest  had  been  with  his 

*  All  this  must  be  taken  with  reservation.  The  Church  of  England  after  the 
Reformation  struck  with  admiration  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Casaubon  and  Grotius,  who  fully  perceived  her  distinctive  position  of 
steadfast  adherence  to  primitive  authority  and  genuine  antiquity.  **In  hoc  regno," 
exclaimed  Casaubon,  **  speciem  agnosco  veteris  ecelesise,  quam  ex  patrum  scriptis 
dedici."  And  Grotius,  *'  In  Anglia  vides  quam  bene  processerit  dogmatum  noxiorum 
repurgatio,  hac  maxime  de  causa,  quod  qui  id  sanctissimum  n^otium  procurandum 
suscepere,  nihil  admiscuerunt  novi,  nihil  sui,  sed  ad  meliora  secula  intentam  habuere 
oculorum  aciem."  Sec  Hallam's  long  and  learned  note.  Lit.  of  Eur.  ii.  312.  Per- 
haps, the  lime  may  yet  be  when  the  noble  persistence  with  which  the  Church 
of  En^and  has  maintained  those  great  principles,  primitive  authority  and  genuine 
antiquity,  may  be  more  widely  owned  among  the  nations;  and  the  great  day  of 
the  Church  of  England  may  be  to  come.  I  have  recently  noticed  with  pleasure  the 
saying  of  Coleridge,  that  Bull  and  Waterland  are  the  classical  writers  on  the 
Trinity,  and  the  pride  which  he  felt  in  using  a  Jesuit  edition  of  Bull's  "Defensio  Fidei 
Nicanae."— 7a^/<f  Talk,  60  {Rd,  Routledge), 

\  Foreign  Calend.  of  Edw.  VI.,  p.  72  and  94. 
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pix  to  minister  after  their  manner  to  some  sick  person  ;  and  passing  by 
our  lodging,  when  most  of  our  company  were  in  the  street,  seeing  that 
none  of  them  would  stoop  to  his  idol,  he  fell  into  such  a  rage  that  it 
were  long  to  rehearse."*  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  one  Catholic 
country  has  treated  the  worship  of  another. 

This  isolation  of  the  Church  and  of  thought  has  affected  general 
literature.  It  has  been  the  unsuspected  cause  of  some  peculiarities  in 
literature  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  traced  in  several  directions  further 
than  would  be  supposed,  if  time  allowed.  At  present  it  can  only  be 
remarked  that  it  has  given  rise  in  some  of  our  more  eminent  writers  to 
an  irritable  self-assertion,  which  is  really  second-rate.  Milton  himself  in 
some  of  his  prose  works  seems  to  me  barely  to  escape  this  tone  through 
the  greatness  of  his  genius ;  but  how  second-rate  a  note  is  struck  by 
Macaulay  in  that  passage  of  his  celebrated  first  chapter  where  he  speaks 
of  England  proudly  taking  her  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe !  Was 
England  a  new  comer,  to  make  her  way,  and  push  herself  to  equality 
with  the  rest?  Had  she  not  an  early  planted  and  still  continuous 
Church  ?  Had  not  her  doctors  and  her  schools  of  old  their  share  in  the 
common  glory  of  science?  Had  not  a  missionary  from  her  shores 
converted  Germany  ?  If  these  facts  had  been  in  the  mind  of  that 
brilliant  and  animated  writer,  he  would  scarcely  have  deemed  that 
England  needed  such  a  vindication.  It  was  the  modem  feeling  of 
isolation  that  urged  a  patriot  to  assert  his  country ;  and  the  tone  assumed 
was  that  of  the  man  who  gravely  affirmed  that  the  Church  of  England, 
the  oldest  national  Church  of  the  West,  originated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury from  a  coalition  of  the  Protestants  and  the  government;  and 
who  has  unfortunately  vitiated  the  whole  of  his  vast  work  by  that 
fundamental  error. 

Wicklif,  to  turn  to  the  point  of  view  presented  by  his  name,  was  a 
scholastic  theologian.  His  modern  admirers  insist  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  schoolmen  of  his  age.f  The  adverse  chronicler,  Knighton, 
admits  his  acquirements  and  subtlety  of  mind,  but  says  that  he  used  his 
intellect  mainly  to  vary  from  others.J  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  an 
active  politician  can  have  merited  the  highest  rank  among  thinkers ;  but 
Wicklif  had  been  through  the  scholastic  course,  and  wrote  treatises  in 
the  scholastic  manner.  The  most  memorable  result  of  his  exercitations 
was  to  convince  him  that  what  was  then  first  in  the  studies  of  men 
should  be  last ;  that  the  Scriptures,  as  the  originals  of  the  Faith,  were  to 
be  examined  more  than  the  theological  systems  of  the  great  period  that 
was  verging  to  a  close  in  his  time.  Hence  he  received,  whether  in 
admiration  or  derision,  the  title  of  Doctor  Evangelicus,  the  Gospel 
Doctor ;  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the  great  alteration  of  thought  which 
led  from  theology  to  criticism.  If  it  be  accepted  that  the  Greek  or 
ancient  philosophy  in  expiring  gave  form  to  the  great  ideas  presented  to 

•  lb.  p.  130.  To  give  the  rest  of  the  story,  the  priest  was  put  in  ward  by  his  own 
countrymen,  and  would  have  been  further  punished,  had  not  the  English,  who  had 
not  complained,  interceded  for  his  release. 

t  Duns  Scotus,  Ockham,  Bradwardine,  and  Wyclif  were  the  four  great  schoolmen 
of  the  fourteenth  century. — Shirley  ;  Pref.  to  Fasc.  Ziz.,  p.  li. 

it  Doctor  in  theologia  eminentissimus  in  diebus  illis,  in  philosophia  nulH  reputabalur 
secundus,  et  in  scholasticis  disciplinis  incomparabilis.  Hie  maxime  nitebatur  aliorum 
ingenia  subtilitate  scientice  et  profunditate  ingcnii  sui  transcendere,  et  ab  opinioni- 
bus  illorum  variare. 
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man  by  Christianity,  which  were  expanded  into  the  articulated  systems 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  these  in  turn  fell  before  the  modern  spirit 
of  enquiry,  then  there  have  been  three  great  ages  of  human  thought, 
those  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  criticism ;  and  Wicklif  was  one  of 
the  men  who  led  the  way  from  the  second  to  the  third.  But  the  second 
of  these,  theology,  ought  to  be  had  in  honour  as  a  perfect  scientific 
product,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  scientific  product  of  the  human 
mind.  To  refine  upon  the  greatest  ideas,  to  go  whithersoever  they  might 
lead,  was  to  build  up  a  system  of  absolute  truth ;  of  truth  that  must 
be  admitted  if  they  were  admitted.  This  was  done  by  the  giants  of  the 
cloister;  when  it  was  accomplished,  the  spirit  of  man  began  to  seek 
another  direction.  The  Doctor  Evangelicus  was  one  of  those  who  guided 
it  by  his  Scriptural  versions,  and  other  such  works ;  a  man  inferior  in  intel- 
lect to  the  theologians ;  but,  like  many  another  author  of  change,  trained 
in  the  discipline  that  he  subverted,  and  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
cause  that  he  abandoned.  His  denial  of  Transubstantiation,  to  which  his 
admirers  urgently  point  as  the  summit  of  his  **  progressive  development," 
is  of  little  moment  in  comparison ;  it  was  not  a  daring  or  novel  intel- 
lectual feat,*  and  it  seems  to  have  left  him  very  near  to  the  theory  of  the 
Presence,  which  was  offered  by  one  of  those  very  orders  of  religious,  the 
Franciscans,  to  whom  he  opposed  himself,  in  preference  to  the  opinion 
maintained  by  another  order,  the  Dominicans ;  and  to  the  Dominicans 
themselves,  it  may  be  added,  the  view  of  Wicklif  appeared  pardonable. t 
His  alleged  imperfect  doctrine  of  Justification,  the  Pelagianism  which 
the  Lutherans  perceived  in  him,  is  equally  unimportant  in  marking  his 
position  as  a  thinker;  for  the  nature  of  Justification  was  as  keenly 
debated  between  the  same  great  scholastic  bodies  as  the  nature  of  the 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament;  and  the  reformers,  whether  of  the  fourteenth 
or  sixteenth  century,  added  nothing  to  what  they  had  already  said.  The 
vehement  assertion  of  one  side  only  of  a  question  is  in  truth  a  very  common 

*  But  still  Wicklifs  doctrinal  career  marked  an  epoch,  and  was  remembered  as 
an  epoch  at  the  time  of  the  Keformaiion.  The  learned  White,  Warden  of  Winches- 
ter (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln),  said,  in  1551,  that  *' since  Wicklii*s  time,  who 
afterwards  reconciled  himself,  no  learned  man  had  called  the  Presence  in  question  till 
Peter  Maityr  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,"  in  1549. — Fox  {^Account  of  Bishop  Gardiner's 
Trial), 

+  The  nature  of  the  Presence,  a  long  standing  question  between  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans,  was  fully  debated  between  them  at  Trent.  The  former  distin- 
guished two  modes  of  existence  in  the  Saviour,  the  one  His  Heavenly,  the  other 
His  Sacramental  Presence;  the  one  natural,  the  other  altogether  peculiar.  The 
Franciscans  held  that  the  Heavenly  and  the  Sacramental  Presence  were  the  same, 
and  that  Divine  power  might  cause  a  body  to  exist  substantially  in  many  places,  and 
in  occupying  a  new  place  not  to  leave  the  former ;  and  that  where  the  Body  of  the 
Lord  is,  no  other  substance  remains ;  not  that  the  other  is  destroyed,  but  that  the 
Body  of  Christ  has  taken  its  place.  Transubstantiation,  according  to  them,  consisted 
not  in  the  forming  of  the  Lord's  Body  out  of  the  substance  of  the  bread,  as  the 
Dominicans  maintained,  but  in  the  succession  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Wicklif  denied 
Transubstantiation,  as  a  term  not  found  in  Scripture  :  but  he  said,  '*  Sacramentum 
fiucharistise  est-in  sua  natura  panis  et  vinum,  habcns,  virtute  verborum  sacramentalium, 
lum  Corpus  quum  Sanguinem  Christi  vere  et  realiter  ad  quemlibet  ejus  punctum." 
Fasc.  Ziz.,  105.  The  Dominican  Thomas  de  Utino,  prior  of  Bonn,  said  that  some  ot 
Wicklifs  opinions  (mentioning  his  book  **Dc  Corpore  Christi"  among  others) 
seemed  to  him  erroneous, '*non  tamen  dico  et  assero  illas  erroneos";  and  it  is  he 
who  has  preserved  the  interesting  anecdote  that  an  assembly  of  doctors,  including 
Cardinal  Colonna,  afterwards  Pope  Martin  V.,  resolved  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
bum  Wicklifs  works.     lb.  p.  xlvii. 
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way  of  shutting  up  the  question  altogether;  the  real  tendency  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  Wicklif  bore  his  part,  was  to  deny  theology  by  means  of 
theology.  To  destroy  things  by  means  of  themselves  is  the  usual 
course  of  revolutions.  The  men  who  do  it  are  usually  of  inferior 
ability  to  the  men  who  create  things.  They  o\Ve  their  reputation  to  the 
times  in  which  they  live  rather  than  to  themselves. 

The  scholastic  theology  continued,  however,  to  exist  for  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Wicklifl  The  old  questions  were  disputed  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Reforma- 
tion there  were  many  doctors  of  high  learning,  though  the  destruction 
of  manuscripts  prevents  us  from  knowing  whether  the  system  continued 
to  produce  great  thinkers.  The  final  stand  of  scholasticism*  was  made 
at  Oxford,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  1549,  in  a  memorable  disputation,  to  which  the  attention  of 
history  has  not  been  sufficiently  directed,  held  between  Peter  Martyr  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  schoolmen,  Tresham,  Chedsey,  and 
Morgan.  The  nature  of  the  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  was  the  subject ; 
the  victory  was  clainied  by  both  parties ;  but  the  support  of  the  temporal 
power  was  given  to  Peter,  as  it  had  been  before  to  Wicklif ;  and  if 
Peter  won  the  day,  which  is  doubtful,  it  was  because  he  was  allowed  to 
deny  to  his  antagonists  the  use  of  their  own  terms,  such  as  substantia 
and  reaiisy  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  in  Scripture.t  The  fall  of 
theology,  as  the  leading  study,  must  no  doubt  have  had  great  influence 
on  the  intellectual  course  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
theology  itself,  the  noblest  of  sciences,  but  to  the  altered  tendency  of 
thought. 

Several  similarities  (I  conclude  by  observing)  in  the  succession  of 
events  may  be  remarked  between  the  course  pursued  by  Wicklif  and  the 
course  of  the  English  Reformation.  Wicklif  attacked  a  Papal  collector 
after  he  had  done  collecting ;  and  in  Wicklifs  days  the  Papal  claim  of 
tribute  came  to  an  end.  So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  one 
of  the  first  demands  of  the  English  clergy  was  for  the  abolition  of 
Annates.  Wicklif  attacked  abuses  before  he  went  on  to  attack  doc- 
trines ;  and  so  did  the  earlier  race  of  the  reformers,  by  few  of  whom 
before  Frith  the  Sacramental  question  was  even  touched,  while  the 
opening  of  it  was  repeatedly  deprecated  by  Cranmer.  Intellectual 
imbecility  followed  the  activity  of  Wicklif  at  Oxford ;  by  the  Refor- 
mation, both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  well-nigh  ruined  The 
quality  in  Wicklif  which  later  Roman  theologians  have  chiefly  remarked 

•  There  was  a  brief  attempted  revival  under  Mary. 

t  The  annals  of  this  remarkable  Disputation  are  only  partially  known.  Peter 
Martyr  got  his  own  account  of  it  printed,  and  it  is  in  his  works.  His  opponents  protested 
that  he  had  g:arbled  the  notary's  report,  which  was  taken  on  the  s)K>t.  They  sent 
their  own  accounts  to  London  to  be  published,  but  the  Government  took  no  notice 
of  their  complaints.  Their  versions  of  the  disputation  are  among  the  Foxii  MSS. ;  and 
of  Chedsey*s  there  is  a  duplicate  in  Corpus  Christi  College  Library.  It  might  be 
worth  while  for  some  learned  society  to  edit  these  versions.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  first  draft  was  being  made 
about  the  time  of  this  Disputation,  under  the  influence  of  Peter  Martyr,  there  is  a 
curious  attack  on  the  scholastic  theology,  in  the  passage  where  Meritum  de  congruo 
is  denied  to  Good  Works,  while  nothing  is  said  of  Aleritum  de  coudignoj  the  other 
branch  of  the  scholastic  division,  which  might  have  seemed  more  obnoxious  to  the 
Reformers.  By  condemning  one  harmlessly  explicable  phrase  they  meant  to  dismiss 
the  whole  division,  and  with  it  the  system  to  which  it  belonged. 
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is  neither  his  gigantic  mind  nor  his  learning,  but  his  dislike  of  singing 
the  service.*  In  the  same  way  sadness  was  introduced  into  the  divine 
offices  at  the  Reformation ;  and  the  lowered  tone  of  worship  that  pre- 
vailed thenceforth  was  one  of  the  causes  that  moved  most  powerfully  the 
writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  More  important  is  the  observation 
that  the  poor  priests  of  Wicklif  may  be  compared  with  the  licensed 
preachers  of  the  Reformation.  Whatever  Wicklif  meant  by  his  poor 
priests,  he  meant  the  diffusion  of  his  views  by  itinerants  of  his  own 
choice-  There  were  friars  enough  going  their  limits ;  but  he  rejected 
their  aid,  and  inveighed  against  their  corruptions.  He  himself  is  said 
to  have  "  run  from  church  to  church.''  In  like  manner  it  has  never 
been  sufficiently  understood  that  the  Reformation  was  carried  by 
entirely  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  opposite  party,  and  restricting  all 
preaching  to  a  body  of  licensed  preachers,  many  of  whom  were 
itinerants.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  no  man,  were  he 
bishop,  priest,  or  other,  was  allowed  to  preach  without  a  license  granted 
either  by  the  king's  council,  or  by  a  licensed  bishop.  Licensed  preachers 
perambulated  the  land,  superseding  the  parish  priests  everywhere,  and 
inculcating  uniformity  and  loyalty.  Without  a  licensed  preacher  there 
could  be  no  sermon  ;  the  sheep  might  gather  themselves  in  the  churches, 
but  unless  their  own  shepherd  held  a  license,  or  a  licensed  itinerant 
were  there,  they  remained  unfed ;  and  so  far  was  the  Reformation  from 
difTusing  God's  Word  more  freely,  that  Bernard  Gilpin,  himself  a  licensed 
preacher,  declared,  in  the  last  year  of  Edward,  that  he  knew  of  pulpits 
where  not  four  sermons  had  beep  preached  for  sixteen  years,  from  the 
time  that  the  "  Friars  left  their  limitations,"  at  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries .f  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  clergy,  instead  of  being 
raised  by  the  Reformation,  was  so  lowered,  the  pillaged  benefices  being 
filled  with  grooms,  bailiffs,  and  bastards,  that  few  of  them  were  fit  to 
teach  or  preach  ;  and  this  disgraceful  incapacity  was  no  transient  thing, 
but  continued  long  enough  to  affect  the  nation  most  seriously. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  J.  Cowden  Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset. 

There  are  three  centuries  wliich  are  connected  with  the  names  of  three  eminent  men, 
who  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Wiclif,  whose 
work  and  writings  we  are  invited  to  consider  this  evening ;  there  is  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  is  connected  with  the  name  of  John  Wesley ;  and  in  the  century  in  which  we 
live  there  is  one  great  personage  who  has  influenced  the  religious  thought  of  our  time 
— I  mean  Dr.  (now  Cardinal)  Newman.  Each  of  these  three  centuries  seems  to  pre- 
sent to  our  minds  some  particular  idea.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  was 
the  prominent  idea  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  aim  was  to  produce  in  the  individual 
a  consciousness  of  religion  as  it  concerned  his  own  personal  state  and  welfare.  That, 
I  think,  is  clearly  written  upon   Wesley's  preaching  and   work ;  and  Wesley,  we 

*  Ecclesia  contra  errores  Joannis  W^icklev  approbavit  consuetudinem  dicendi  Offidum 
Divinum  cum  cantu.    Dens  Theol.  De  Hor.  Canon.  No.  55. 

t  *' A  thousand  pulpits  in  England  are  covered  with  dust  :  some  have  not  had  four 
sermons  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  since  Friars  left  their  limitations  :  and  few  of 
these  were  worthy  of  the  name  of  Sermons."    Collingwood's  Gilpin,  p.  48. 
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must  remember,  was  born  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
Church  of  England  until  near  the  close  of  his  long  life.  Dr.  Newman  has  infonned 
us  that  his  great  work  has  been  to  recover  for  society  its  due  and  proper  influence. 
He  has  said  that  his  efforts  have  been  directed  to  exalt  the  idea  of^  the  Church  as  a 
society  in  the  minds  of  the  present  generation.  Wiclif,  it  seems  to  me,  attempted  to 
do  two  things.  He  was  the  creature  of  his  own  age,  so  far  as  that  age  was  tne  out- 
come of  a  great  social  movement ;  and  he  also  endeavoured  to  work  out  a  theological 
reformation,  by  means  of  bringing  the  power  of  the  individual  to  bear  upon  the 
question  of  the  religious  life.  He  thus,  if  I  may  put  it  in  a  few  words,  prefigures 
both  Dr.  Newman  and  John  Wesley  ;  only,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman,  from  a 
<Ufferent  standpoint.  Wiclif  lived  in  a  century  when  the  nation  was  being  stirred  and 
moved  from  social  causes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  this,  because  you  have 
only  to  turn  to  that  remarkable  work,  **  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman,"  and 
you  will  there  see  what  were  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  And  if  you  want  to  know  more  than  what  "  Piers  the 
Ploughman  "  reveals  to  us,  you  have  only  to  turn  further  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Can- 
terbury Tales  "  of  Chaucer.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  just  one  more  remark  with 
regard  to  the  "centuries?"  I  think  the  century  is  a  most  important  epoch  of  time. 
Wesley  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Dr.  Newman  is  engrossing 
the  nineteenth  century ;  and  Wiclif  may  be  said,  as  I  have  observed,  to  have  pre- 
dominantly affected  the  fourteenth  century.  But  before  Wiclifs  time,  tl)cre  was  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  presents  for  our  contemplation  a  most  brilliant  cycle  of  theo- 
logians. Wiclifs  work,  it  seems  to  me,  takes  a  social  form  and  a  religious  form. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  right  with  regard  to  Wiclif  to  say,  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
foresee  many  of  the  events  with  which  his  name  afterwards  became  connected.  After 
his  time,  the  social  movement  became  the  social  revolution,  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury occurred  that  great  religious  upheaval  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  Reformation. 
I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  these  two  movements, 
namely,  the  social  movement  and  the  religious  movement,  both  springing  out  of 
Wiclifs  life  and  works — that  we  are  n  earing  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it 
is  possible  that  we  shall  require  guidance  both  for  the  social  movement  and  the  religions 
movement  of  our  times.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  influence  of  Wiclifs  life  and  works 
still  remains  with  us,  and  that  if  we  would  avert  the  effects  of  those  terrible  socialistic 
theories  which  are  being  broached  in  our  own  time,  it  will  be  by  makind^  a  full  use  of 
Dr.  Newman's  principle,  and  finding  in  the  Church  an  antidote  for  the  social  and 
religious  needs  of  the  time ;  so  may  we  hope  to  prevent  like  catastrophes  to  those 
which  followed  Wiclifs  own  well-intentioned  work. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Bardsley,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Bradford,  and 

Honorary  Canon  of  Rlpon. 

Canon  Dixon  in  his  paper  called  attention  to  one  or  two  important  points,  oo 
which  I  desire  to  make  a  few  observations.  He  reminded  us  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  no  one  was  allowed  to  preach  without  a  license ;  and,  I  think,  that 
Canon  Hoare,  in  the  reference  he  made  to  the  priests  in  those  days,  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  that  was  a  very  wise  provision.  When  you  find  a  large  body  of  priests 
and  deacons  questioned  respecting  the  author  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  part  of 
the  Bible  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  and  many  betraying  great  ignorance  respectmg  the 
Ten  Commandments,  surely  it  was  a  very  wise  thing  not  to  allow  them  to  preach. 
Even  our  present  Canons  provide  that  except  ministers  are  duly  licensed  they  shall 
not  preach  ;  and  if  any  one  thing  could  prove  the  need  of  a  Reformation,  it  was  the 
fact  referred  to  by  Canon  Hoare,  viz.,  that,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  many 
ministers  had  not  the  learning  or  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God.  Reference  was  made  to  the  character  of  the  clergy  by  Canon 
Dixon,  and  I  would,  just  by  way  of  presenting  the  other  side,  refer  to  Profesaor  Case- 
nove,  who  will  not  be  accused  of  extreme  Protestant  leanings,  being  what  is  called  a 
High  Churchman.  He  says,  that  had  the  declension,  which  had  been  long  going  on, 
been  allowed  to  go  on  for  one  century  more,  humanly  speaking  Christianity  itself 
must  have  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Canon  Dixon  also  remarked,  that 
Wiclif  was  not  the  first  who  preached  aeainst  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Quite  true  ;  other  men  had  done  it  before  his  time.     But  I  hold  that  the  divine  who 
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is  instniment&],  not  in  giving  us  something  new,  but  in  restoring  to  us  something  old, 
when  it  is  excellent,  renders  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  'J  his  is  the  very 
meaning  and  essence  of  the  Reformation,  namely,  the  restoration  of  what  had  been 
forgotten,  or  perverted,  in  pre- Reformation  times.  This  John  Wiclif  did,  and  he 
was,  as  he  has  been  called,  the  guide  and  the  leader  in  the  English  Reformation. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  what,  I  think,  was  the  grand  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
work  of  Wiclif ;  and  that  was,  his  giving  to  us  an  English  Bible,  or,  at  least,  laying  the 
foundation  of  it.  Professor  Blunt  remarks,  that  Wiclifs  translation  was  the  anvil  on 
which  our  Authorised  Version  was  hammered,  and  that  it  was  no  credit  to  the  nation 
that,  up  to  the  time  Blunt  wrote,  Wiclifs  entire  translation  had  not  been  published. 
Canon  Iloare  has  raised  the  question  of  whether  that  Bible  exercised  any  influence  on 
the  nation.  Knighton,  who  was  no  friend  of  the  Reformers,  says  on  this  point,  that 
Christ  entrusted  his  Gospel  to  the  learned  men  and  priests,  but  that  Master  John 
Wiclif  had  made  it  vulgar  by  his  translation,  for  he  had  placed  it  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  common  people,  *'nay,  of  vain  women  who  can  read.  Thus,"  he  adds, 
"the  Gospel  jewel  was  cast  out  and  trodden  under  feet  of  swine."  Now,  that  this 
was  one  grand  fundamental  point  of  the  Reformation  nobody  doubts.  Stripe,  dis- 
tinctly alluding  to  this  and  another  point,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  says  they 
were  the  sunrise  of  the  English  Reformation.  The  sun  of  truth  was  beginning;  to 
break  through  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  had  long  enveloped  the 
land.  Who  can  read  our  Articles  without  perceiving  how  prominent  a  place  this  fun- 
damental truth  occupies  in  them  ?  Doctrines  and  ceremonies  are  to  be  rejected  when 
they  are  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  the  very  questions  addressed  in  the  Ordination 
Service  to  ministers  further  gives  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  truth  ;  for  they 
are  asked  whether  they  will  be  diligent  in  driving  away  all  strange  and  erroneous 
doctrines,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  Professor  Burrows  and  other  speakers  have 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  John  Wiclif  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
that  the  Reformation  demanded  the  grounds  on  which  doctrines  were  to  be  received. 
I  1)elieve  that  demand  has  done  more  to  raise  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  to 
improve  them  intellectually,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  than  anything  else  could  have 
done.  They  have  been  made  to  realise  their  responsibilities,  knowint^  that  the  Church 
does  not  think  exclusively  for  them,  but  only  helps  them  in  their  studies,  and  that 
they  are  called  on  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  to  determine  whether  the  doc- 
trines submitted  for  their  acceptance  are  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  I 
will,  if  I  may,  tell  you  a  little  story  which  will  illustrate  the  difference  produced  by 
the  Reformation  as  seen  between  the  teaching  of  our  own  divines  and  those  of  Rome. 
A  celebrated  Cardinal  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  answer  which  a 
Catholic  once  gave  to  a  Protestant.  The  Protestant  asked,  **  What  do  you  believe  ?" 
The  Catholic  replied,  **  1  believe  what  the  Church  believes.**  **  Very  good,"  said 
the  first,  "And  what  does  the  Church  believe?*'  "Well,  sir,'*  was  the  answer, 
"the  Church  believes  what  I  believe.**  "And  what  do  you  and  the  Church  both 
believe?**  asked  the  Protestant.  The  reply  was,  "I  and  the  Church  both  believe 
the  same  thing.**  We  are  constantly  told  that  the  Reformation  is  the  cause  of  great 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  us.  To  this  we  reply,  that  where  men  think  for 
themselves,  there  will  sometimes  be  differences  of  opinion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  and  Scriptural  unity  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Men  must  be  at  liberty  to  differ  before  they  can  get  credit  for  being  agreed  ; 
Roman  Catholics  not  being  at  liberty  to  differ,  they  can  claim  no  credit  for  being 
agreed.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  our  differences,  there  is  more 
true  unity  amongst  the  Protestants  of  this  land  than  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  our  country, 
and  of  Protestant  countries  generally,  over  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Lord  Macau- 
lay  has  been  quoted.  He  points  out  that,  whether  you  take  England,  Ireland, 
America,  or  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  Protestant  countries  are  always  found  to  be 
distinctly  more  prosperous  than  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  though  lying  side  by 
side  with  them.  I  may  say  that  a  Roman  Catholic  once  gave  me  a  very  different 
answer  on  this  point  to  that  which  Canon  Hoare  received.  He  said,  "  I  can 
thoroughly  understand  it.  It  only  proves  what  the  Bible  tells  us,  for  does  not  St. 
Paul  say  the  devil  will  take  care  of  his  own  ?  **  I  need  scarcely  say  this  was  a  little 
bit  of  playfulness ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  greater  pros- 
perity amongst  Protestant  countries  than  amongst  Roman  Catholics ;  and  I  believe  the 
lact  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  blessings  of  the  English  Reformation.  We  have 
got,  through  the  Reformation,  the  blessing  of  an  open  Bible  ;  and  we  have  obtained 
also  the  right  of  private  judgment.  We  have  inherited,  I  venture  to  say  further,  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  from  the  Reformation   than  was  possessed  before  it . 
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Roman  Catholics  teach  many  things  which  we  as  Protestants  do  not  think  it  would 
be  right  to  teach.  The  teaching  of  Roman  Catholics  with  respect  to  mortal  and 
venial  sins,  and  the  teaching  of  the  moralists  and  casuists,  is  of  a  nature  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  Word  of  God.  Our  losses  are  few  and  small  compare<l  with  the  great 
blessings  secured  to  our  Church  and  nation  through  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 


The  Rev.  A.  R.  PENNINGTON,  Rector  of  Utterby,  and  Canon 

of  Lincoln. 

I  THINK  that  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  Wiclifs 
works  what  his  opinions  really  were.     We  should  also  compare  opinions  expressed  in 
some  of  his  works  with  those  expressed  in  others,  or  we  shall  not  come  to  a  correct 
and  certain  conclusion.     We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  judge  him  by  the  language  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  well  understood  in  his  day,  but  little  understood  in  the 
present  day,  from  which  (hose  who  do  not  understand  it  have  framed  conclosions 
against  him.     We  must  also  attend  to  his  progressive  development.     At  first  he 
attacked  the  usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
appropriation  of  benefices  in  England  to  those  who  were  living  in  ignoble  ease  in  their 
palaces  at  Rome,  and  endeavoured,  by  legislative  measures,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these 
abuses  ;  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  dogma,  and  to  have 
proved  that  Rome  had  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."    But 
during  this  time,  the  light  which  had  dawned  on  the  darkness  of  his  soul  was  dowly 
and  steadily  increasing  in  brightness.     He  asserted  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture 
for  the  ends  of  salvation ;  and  brought  it  forward  as  the  arbiter  of  controversies  in  all 
his  exhortations  and  instructions.     At  length  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  dc^ma. 
The  great  schism  in  the  Papacy,  which  for  forty  years  convulsed  and  agitated  ihc 
nations  of  Europe,  was  the  means  of  calling  his  attention  to  this  important  subject. 
At  first  he  attacked  the  Papacy  in  the  manner  just  described  ;  asserted  that  the  Pope 
might  fall  into  mortal  sin ;  and  that  his  office  existed  by  human  right,  and  not  by 
divine  right.     But  still  he  was  very  far  from  casting  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
When,  however,  he  saw  two  Popes  wandering  about  Europe,  and  anathematising  each 
other  ;  when  he  saw  Bishop  Spencer  of  Norwich  girding  on  his  armour,  flinging  wide 
his  standard  to  the  winds,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  one  Pope,  invading  the 
territories  of  those  who  supported  the  rival  Pope — then  immediately  the  cup  of  his 
indignation  became  full  to  the  very  brim — then  he  called  both  Popes  monsters,  incar- 
nate fiends — then  he  asserted  that  the  Pope  was  the  predicted  Antichrist  of  Scripture. 
This  view  of  the  Papacy  is  brought  before  us  very  plainly  in  the  tract  "DcPapa,"     , 
written  about  the  year  1380,  and  in  his  work  "  De  Christo  et  suo  adversario  Anli- 
christo,"  written  about  the  beginning  of  1384,  the  last  of  which  has  been  recently 
published  among  the  polemical  works  by  the  Wiclif  Society.      In  both  these  works  he 
avoids  the  language  of  fanaticism,  and  endeavours  to  establish  his  assertion  by  a  calm 
and  logical  process  of  reasoning.     Now,  also,  released  from  his  subjection  to  the 
Papacy,  he  attacks  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.    As  this  has  not  been  fully  brought 
before  you,  I  will  show  you  from  his  different  works  how  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions 
on  the  subject.     During  four  years  he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  it,  and  he  did  not  desist  from  the  inquiry  till  he  had  obtained  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  truth.     In  regard  to  this  matter,  all  the  rules  stated  at  first  as  to  the  conect 
interpretation  of  his  views,  must  be  observed.     "  Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  said  that  the 
bread  which  He  took  into  His  hands  was  really  His  own  body."— (Trialogus,  Lcchler's 
Edition,  IV.  2,  250).     Again  :  St.  Paul  would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence 
towards  the  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  if,  knowing  that  this  sacrament  is  not  bread, 
but  an  accident  without  a  substance,  he  had  so  frequently  called  it  bread  and  never  by 
its  true  name,  when  he  knew  prophetically  that  so  many  heresies  on  this  subject  would 
arise  in  future  times.    (**  Trialogus,"  IV.,  4,  p.  25).    Again,  he  illustrates  this  doctrine 
very  happily,  by  the  co-existence  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  in  a  profession  of  faith  concerning  the  Eucharist,  written,  as  Mr.  Arnold  sup- 
poses («*  Select  English  Works,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  502),  between  June  1382,  and  his  deaih 
in  December,  1384.     *'  Right  so,  as  the  Person  of  Christ  is  very  God  and  Man— very 
Godhead  and  very  Manhood— right  so,  the  same  Sacrament  is  very  God's  Body  and 
ver>-  Bread."    Thus,  then,  we  sec  that  Wiclif  held  that  these  are  true  bread  and  wine, 
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and  at  the  same  time  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.    But  the  body- 
is  not  present  in  a  corporeal  manner.     *'  For  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  Body  of 
Christ  descends  out  of  heaven  to  that  host  which  is  consecrated  anywhere  in  a  church  ; 
l>ut  it  remains  above  in  heaven,  fixed  and  immovable.     Only  in  a  spiritual  manner  is 
it  present  in  the  host."    ("  Trialogus,"  IV.,  8,  272).     **Wesee  not  that  presence," 
as  we  read  in  the  "  De  Eucharistia,    one  of  the  Vienna  manuscripts,  **  with  the  bodily 
eye,  but  with  the  spiritual  eye — Le,^  with  the  eye  of  faith."    Now  thus  they  prove  Wiclif 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible  on  this  subject,  and  to  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  Church 
of  England  ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  Church  Catechism  that,  **  the  inward  part  or  thing 
signified  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken,  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper;'*  and  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Article, 
"  The  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner.     And  the  means  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper  is  Faith."     I  am  prevented  by  want  of  time  from  bringing  before 
you  other  dogmas  of  the  papacy,  as  Invocation  of  Saints,  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Indulgences,   Works  of  Supererogation,   Image  Worship  ;  and  showing  by  extracts 
from  his  works  that  he  condemned  them,  and  that  his  language  in  regard  to  them  is  in 
exact  agreement  witli  that  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Articles.     I  may  just  refer 
to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  The  writer  of  the  work — **  The  truth  of  Holy  Scripture  " 
— says,  **  all  men  are  sinners  as  Adam  and  in  Adam  " — herein  exactly  agreeing  with 
our  Article,  that  "  original  sin  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam."    Now  some  have  asserted  that 
Wiclif  s  opinions  ceased  to  be  propagated  in  the  country  after  his  death,  and  that  his 
influence  perished  with  him.     But  I  distinctly  assert  that  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
We  see   in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  fifteeenth  century  the  funeral   fires    occa- 
sionally blazing  up  amid  the  surrounding  darkness.     We  see  many  confined  in  the 
dungeon,  and  carried  to  the  stake,  because  they  held  the  opinions  of  Wiclif.     We 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  the  *'  Repressor,'*  a  work  written  by  Pecock,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  about  the  year  1450,  designed  to  repress  extravagant  blaming  of  the 
clergy,  which  contains  a  distinct  account  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Lollards, 
the  followers  of  Wiclif.     We  learn  from  that  work  that  there  were  some  among  them, 
the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the  Puritans,  who  abolished  Episcopacy,  and  laid  the  monarchy 
in  the  dust.     But  we  learn  also  that  there  were  some,  the  ancestors  of  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  the  "noble  army  of  martyrs,*'  who  cemented  with  their  blood 
the  stones  of  the  spiritual  fabric.     We  learn  from  that  work  that  they  denied  Tran- 
substantiation,  Invocation  of  Saints,  Indulgences,  and  other  dogmas  of  the  Papacy. 
We  learn  also  that  they  were  diligent  students  of  Holy  Scripture.     I  am  thus  reminded 
that  through  his  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  his  influence  was  chiefly  per- 
petuated through  that  century.     We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  case, 
when  we  find  that  170  copies  of  his  book,  most  of  them  written  within  forty  years  of 
his  death,  were  found,  when  Tevishall  and  Madden  published  ihe  Wiclifite  versions 
in  1850,  and*  remember  that  every  effort  was  made  to  suppress  those  copies,  and  call 
to  mind  the  great  destruction  of  them  from  loss  or  negligence.     The  stream  rolled  on 
in  a  s\ibterranean  course,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  burst  forth  into  the 
full  blaze  of  day,  and  poured  its  fertilising  tide  over  a  barren  and  desolate  waste,  so  as 
to  clothe  it  with  rich  vegetation.     Leland,  who  wrote  150  years  after  the  death  of 
Wiclif,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  many  of  Wiclifs  books  which  had  been  in  circu- 
lation through  the  previous  centur}%  and  even  in  his  day  were  read,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  in  Germany.     Through  those  books,  he,  being  dead,  spoke  to  many 
generations  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     We  know  that,  as  I  have  said,  he  assailed  in 
those  works  all  the  doctrines  condemned   in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.     Thus,  then  the  despised  Wiclifite  literature  planted  seeds  of  truth  in  the 
minds  of   the    people.      Thus  he  educated  his  fellow-countrymen  for  the   Refor- 
mation.     We  can  trace    only   indistinctly  that  education,   because  from    fear    of 
persecution  it  wa^  carried  on  in  the  secret  chamber,  or  in  the  lonely  valley,  among 
the  hills,  or  in  the  bosom  of  some  large  forest.     But  do  not  think  that  I  make  too 
strong  an  assertion  when  I  say  that  to  this  gradual  education  we  owe  our  preservation 
from  those  errors  and  extravagances  which,  elsewhere,  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
change  marred  the  work  of  the  Reformers,  when  they  swept  away  the  abuses  and 
superstitions  of  ages,  and  obiamed  the  '*  liberty  wherewith  Christ  made  them  free.'* 
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The  Rev.  Edward  B.  Birks,  Vicar  of  Trumpington, 

Cambridge. 

I  WISH  to  take  exception  to  one  thing  that  was  said  by  Canon  Dixon.  He  told  us 
that  since  the  Reformation  English  theologians  had  not  had  the  same  inflaence  on  the 
Continent  as  Wiclif  had.  If  Canon  Dixon  would  look  a  little  beyond  the  ranks 
of  professed  theologians,  I  think  he  would  see  that  English  thought  has  not  been 
without  great  influence  on  the  Continent,  and  that  the  thought  which  has  had  in- 
fluence there  has  been  Christian  thought.  Bacon  has  not  been  without  influence,  nor 
have  Milton,  or  Bunyan — and  Bunyan  was  certainly  a  theologian — nor  again  De  Foe, 
not  to  speak  of  writers  of  later  times.  In  fact,  Canon  Dixon  was  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  next  speaker,  in  mentioning  the  names  of  Wesley  and  Newman,  neither  of 
whom  are  without  influence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Therefore,  I  think,  this  Is 
a  charge  against  the  Reformation  which  facts  disprove,  viz.,  that  it  has  diminished 
the  influence  of  British  thought  on  the  thinkers  of  Europe.  I  think  it  has  been  by 
looking  only  at  professed  theologians,  that  Canon  Dixon  has  come  to  that  conclusion, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  influence  of  English  theologians  since  the  Reformation  has 
been  so  small  as  he  would  have  us  suppose.  It  has,  however,  been  an  influence  of  a 
narrower  class.  Professed  theol(^ans  were  almost  the  only  class  of  thinkers  ;  they 
are  a  class  of  thinkers  whose  thoughts  receive  less  attention  now.  The  theologians  di 
the  Church  of  Rome  have  not  despised  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
the  world  at  lai^e  has  read  less  of  professed  theology,  and  therefore  the  influence  of 
our  theological  school-men  has  seemed  to  be  less  than  that  of  Wiclif.  The  reason 
why  Pascal  should  have  had  an  influence  greater  than  that  of  any  Englishman  who 
can  be  compared  with  him  is,  that  he  was  in  the  fore-front  of  a  contest  which  in- 
terested both  England  and  the  Continent.  The  contest  of  Hooker  with  the  Puritans 
was  one  of  merely  national  interest,  but  that  of  Pascal  with  the  Jesuits  was  one  of 
international  interest,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wOndered  at  that  Pascal  should 
have  received  more  attention  beyond  the  circle  of  professed  theologians.  But  I  say 
that  Bacon  and  Newton  were  theologians,  and  that  their  works  have  not  been  with- 
out theological  influence.  Canon  Dixon  said  the  Reformation  was  the  death  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  something  like  it.  Well,  speaking  of  my 
own  University,  I  should  say  that  the  Reformation  was  certainly  the  making  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  thought  of  the  world  ever  since.  I  do  not 
think  the  Reformation  was  so  destructive  to  Oxford  either.  Oxford  has  kept  her 
place  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and,  therefore,  that  charge  of  Canon  Dixon  a^inst 
the  Reformation  also  falls  to  the  ground. 
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CONGRESS  HALL. 
Friday    Morning,    October    3rd,    1S84. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


SOME  OF  THE  AIDS  TO  HOLINESS. 

(i)  Study  of  the  Lives  of  Holy  Men  and  Women. 

(2)  Active  Self-Denying  Charity. 

(3)  Worship  and  Holy  Communion. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

My   Christian   friends,  our   meeting   this   morning   is   of  a    peculiar 
character.     It   stands    by  itself  in  our  proceedings.     Some  who  have 
attended  former  Congresses  have  been  led  to  regard  this  meeting  as 
the  flower  and  climax  of  the  Congress ;  and  I  trust  that  this  will  not 
be  inferior  in  interest  to  former  meetings  of  the  same  kind.     It  has,  as 
I  have  said,  a  peculiar  character.     It  is  not  a  meeting  for  the  discussion 
of   thorny  or  contested  questions — it  is  a  meeting  of  a  devotional  kind. 
Moreover,  no  other  meeting  goes  on  at  the  same  time.     We  join  in  one 
united  meeting  to  hear  papers  upon  spiritual  subjects,  in  order  that  our 
souls  may  be  refreshed  and  strengthened.     This  being  so,  there  are  two 
bye-laws  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention,     (i)  No  one  speaks  except 
those  appointed  ;  (2)  We  have  no  signs  of  applause ;  we  keep  our  feel- 
ings to  ourselves.     These  rules  will  commend  themselves  to  the  good 
judgment  of  everyone  poresent.     We  shall  sing  more  hymns  than  usual, 
one  at  the  end  of  every  second  paper.     Lastly,  I  observed  this  morn- 
ing that  the  second  lesson,  which  no  doubt  many  of  you  have   read 
or  heard  read,  contains  a  passage  of  Scripture  so  very  suitable  to  our 
meeting,  that    I  shall  venture  to  begin  by  reading  a  few  verses  from 
it.     The  lesson  is  written  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  : ' "  I,  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you 
that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  longsuffering,  forbearing  one  another  in 
love ;   endeavouring  to   keep   the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.     There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even   as  ye  are  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and    Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  you  all. 
But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
gift  of  Christ.  Wherefore  He  saith,  when  He  ascended  up  on  high.  He  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  (Now  that  He  ascended  what 
is  it  but  that  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ? 
He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens 
that  He  might  fill  all  things.)    And  He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors,  and  teachers ;  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
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of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ :  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  as 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  Him  in 
all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ :  from  whom  the  whole  body 
fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part  maketh 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 
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(i)  Study  of  the  Lives  of  Holy  Men  and  Women. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Bayley,  Bart,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  John  s, 

Paddington. 

Truth  through  personality  is  a  great  American  preacher's  definition 
of  preaching :  and  truth  through  personality  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  Christianity  itself  is  embodied  in  a 
life :  and  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity  have  come  down  to  us 
stereotyped,  as  it  were,  in  the  lives  of  the  holy  men  and  women  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  But  truth  stated  in  abstract  forms  does  not  produce  the 
same  effect  as  when  it  is  exhibited  in  actual  life.  We  admire  patience  as 
a  virtue,  but  we  understand  it  better  when  seen  in  the  character  of  Job. 
Faith  is  a  simple  principle,  but  it  gains  precision,  it  gathers  warmth  and 
colouring,  when  we  trace  its  working  in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  others.  Thus  life — tempted,  struggling,  yet  saintly  and  victorious — 
is  the  best  commentary  upon  abstract  truth  :  it  brings  that  truth  home 
to  us,  shows  us  how  others  have  fought  and  conquered,  and  how  we,  by 
God's  grace,  may  tight  and  conquer  also :  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great 
example  the  Christian  catches  something  of  the  enthusiasm  that  inspired 
it,  and  perpetuates  in  his  own  life  the  triumphs  of  the  faith. 

I.   Observe    ist,  the  prominence  given  in   Scripture  to  the 

PRINCIPLE   OF   HOLY   EXAMPLE. 

Biography  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  educa- 
tion  of  the  Church  has  been  carried  on  not  so  much  by  books  as  by 
persons.  The  Founder  of  our  religion  wrote  nothing :  He  lived:  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  He  "  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  His 
steps."  (i  Pet.  ii.  21.)  The  Apostles  acknowledged  the  obligation,  and 
in  their  own  persons  illustrated  and  enforced  it. 

"  I  beseech  you  therefore,  be  ye  imitators  of  me."  (i  Cor.  iv.  16.) 
"  And  ye  became  imitators  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,"  (i  Th.  i.  6.) 
"  For  yourselves  know  how  ye  ought  to  imitate  us :  .  .  .  not  because 
we  have  not  the  right,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  ensample  to  you,  that 
ye  should  imitate  us."  (2  Th.  iii.  7,  9.) 

**  Be  thou  an  ensample  to  them  that  believe,  in  word,  in  manner  of 
life,  in  love,  in  faith,  in  purity."  (i  Tim.  iv.  12.) 

**  In  all  things  shewing  thyself  an  ensample  of  good  works," 
(Tit.  ii.  7.) 
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**  Remember  thera  that  had  the  rule  over  you,  ....  and  considering 
the  issue  of  their  life,  imitate  their  faith."  (Heb.  xiii.  7.) 

**  Making  yourselves  ensamples  to  the  flock."  (i  Pet  v.  3.) 

And  once  more  :  "  Be  ye  imitators  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of 
Christ  "  (i  Cor.  xi.  i.)  :  where  observe  the  //V»// within  which  St.  Paul 
offers  himself  as  an  example  :  ''  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ :"  so  far,  but 
no  farther.  Thus  largely  do  the  sacred  writers  insist  upon  the  principle 
of  imitation. 

II.    Observe    2ndly,    the    enormous    wealth    of    biographical 

MATERIALS  WHICH  LIE  WITHIN  OUR  REACH. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  such  materials.  The  lives  of  Abraham,  for 
example,  of  Moses,  David,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  many  others,  are 
given  at  length,  and  with  great  fulness  of  detail.  Scriptural  biography, 
moreover,  has  this  peculiar  value,  that  it  is  an  exact,  not  an  ideal,  por- 
traiture of  the  individual :  it  is  real,  it  is  honest,  it  is  true.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  often  exposed  to  the  sneer  of  the  unbeliever :  but  the 
sneer  is  a  shallow  one.  Holy  men  had  faults,  and  in  Scripture  those 
faults  are  ruthlessly  laid  bare.  The  sacred  story  professes  to  be  a  true 
one  :  and  if  true,  it  must  describe  life  as  it  is,  not  as  the  ignorant  critic 
assumes  that  it  ought  to  be.  With  merely  human  biographies  it  is 
different.  The  portrait  they  draw  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  always 
true  :  it  too  often  flatters  the  original,  and  presents  to  us  not  so  much  a 
faithfiil  record  of  mingled  strength  and  weakness,  defeat  and  victory,  as 
an  ideal  conception,  which  is  but  seldom  realised  in  this  earthly  state. 
Still  we  owe  much  to  Christian  biography :  it  proves  to  us,  at  all  events, 
that  holiness  is  not  conflned  to  the  cloister  or  the  cell :  that  faithful  men 
may  walk  truly  with  God  amid  the  cares  and  entanglements  of  secular 
life  :  and  that  we  need  not  despise  the  good  old  definition  of  the 
Catechism,  which  teaches  us  to  **  labour  truly  to  get  our  own  living,  and 
to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
us/' 

Now,  it  is  in  such  literature  that  the  Church  is  abundantly  rich :  for 

this  reason,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  living  body,  instinct  with  the 

life  of  the  living  Lord  Himself :  and  that  life  has  been  reproducing  itself 

with  infinite  variety  of  detail  all  along  the  ages.     Gather  up  the  names 

of  some  of  those  holy  men  and  women  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 

from  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  Augustine  and  Monica,   down  to  Bishop 

Fatteson,   Robert    McCheyne,  Maria  Hare,  and  Catherine  Tait,   and 

what  an  infinite  wealth  of  high  spiritual  attainment  is  thus  presented  to 

us.     Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  great  variety  of  such  life  :  the 

underlying  principles  are  the  same,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 

those  principles  unfold  themselves  are  widely  different.     Thus,  in  the 

field  of  Christian  missions,  we  have  (to  confine  ourselves  to  modem 

days)  Henry  Martyn,  Schwartz,  Brainerd,  Eliot,  Bishop  Mackenzie,  and 

David  Livingstone :  of  Christian  soldiers,  we  have  quite  lately    had 

Hedley   Vicars,   Maximilian    Hammond,    Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  Sir 

Henry    Havelock,   and  Sir  Henry   Lawrence :  of   Christian    laymen, 

William  Wilberforce,  Henry  Thornton,  Faraday,  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  : 

of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  an  almost  countless  band,  such  as,  amongst 

others.  Bishops  Ken  and  Wilson,  Hooker,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,   the 

AVesleys,  Whitefield,  Simeon,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Lacordaire,  Keble, 
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and  many  others :  of  Christian  women,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Mere 
Angelique  de  St.  Arnaud,  Jaqueline  Pascal,  Madame  de  Chantal, 
Madame  Guyon,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Mrs.  Fry,  Frances  Ridley  Haver- 
gal  ;  in  fact,  the  number  is  countless,  and  one  has  only  to  specify  a  few  to 
learn  how  many  are  omitted. 

Such,  then,  is  the  wealth  of  the  materials  for  study  furnished  by  the 
biographies  of  the  true  servants  of  God. 

Two  things  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  records  of  holy 
lives ; — 

(i)  The  variety  of  spiritual  character.  Natural  character  is  not  de- 
stroyed in  conversion.  In  the  passage  from  nature  to  grace  a  great 
change  takes  place,  but  the  identity  of  character  remains  :  and  thus 
unity  of  aim  combines  with  variety  of  operation  to  help  forward  the  work 
of  God.  As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  foot,  has  each 
its  own  special  work  to  perform,  so  that  neither  can  say  to  the  other  '*  I 
have  no  need  of  thee :"  so  is  it  in  the  body  spiritual.  It  is  the  office  of 
one  to  plant,  of  another  to  water ;  and  each  is  fitted  for  his  own  peculiar 
functions,  as  well  by  the  provision  of  nature  as  by  the  influences  of 
grace. 

Thus,  in  well-known  Apostolic  examples,  St.  Peter,  zealous,  warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic,  rebukes  perhaps  the  coldness  of  our  insular 
reserve ;  St.  Paul,  with  his  powerful  intellect,  his  great  versatility,  his 
fearlessness  in  the  presence  of  the  deepest  problems  which  can  occupy 
the  human  mind,  his  power  of  throwing  himself  into  the  thoughts  and 
difficulties  of  others,  combined  with  great  breadth  of  sympathy  and  a 
large-hearted  toleration,  appeals  specially  to  the  cultivated  thinkers  of 
the  day,  and  can  rightly  claim  to  do  battle  for  Christianity  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  what  is  pleased  to  call  itself  advanced  thought :  whilst  St  John 
teaches  that  love  may  be  combined  with  faithfulness,  and  the  meditative 
quietness  of  the  devout  life  with  the  most  intense  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
truth :  a  lesson  much  needed  in  this  restless,  latitudinarian  age,  in  which 
time  is  seldom  found  for  meditation,  truth  is  regarded  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  the  love  of  the  world  too  often  takes  the  place  of  the  love  of 
God. 

(ii)  Its  essential  unity.  The  lives  of  God's  saints  have  ever  centred 
in  Christ.  In  Him  their  spiritual  being  has  always  had  its  spring  and 
its  support :  His  presence  their  chief  desire,  His  glory  their  constant 
aim.  They  ever  longed  to  be  conformed  to  His  image,  to  be  with  Him, 
to  "  see  Him  as  He  is."  Eminent  Christian  holiness  has  always  been 
framed  upon  the  model  life  of  Christ.  It  is  for  us  to  trace  how  closely 
all  true  saints  have  adhered  to  the  divine  example,  and  by  what  means 
they  have  grown  up  into  the  divine  image.  They  enjoyed  no  monopoly 
of  grace :  and  the  example  they  have  lefl  behind  them  ought  not  to 
hinder  or  dishearten,  but  rather  to  stimulate  exertion  and  encourage 
hope. 

III.  The  abiding  value  of  Holy  Example, 

I.  For  evidence.  The  character  of  Christ  is  doubtless  the  great 
miracle  of  Christianity :  but  every  saintly  character  has  an  evidential 
value.  Regenerate  life  is  the  product  of  Christianity,  and  of  Christianity 
alone.  No  other  religion  save  that  of  Christ  has  ever  produced  such 
lives  as  those  of  St  Paul,  St.  John,  Augustine,  and  Bernard.  The  lives 
of  such  men  form  part  of  the  portable  evidences  of  Christianity.    They 
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^are  not  indeed  faultless :  but  their  love,  their  humility,  the  purity  of 
their  aim,  the  heavenly-mindedness  of  their  walk  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Whence  but  from  heaven  could  such  lives  have  had  their  source  ?  To 
have  invented  such  examples  were  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  man  :  but 
now  that  they  have  been  revealed  to  us,  we  can  discern  their  beauty  and 
feel  their  power. 

2.  For  infltunce.  It  is  not  perhaps  easy  or  even  possible  to  trace 
out  such  influence,  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is  a  hidden 
life  :  but  of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt  Those  forces  in  the 
world  which  are  most  powerful  are  most  commonly  invisible.  So  is  it 
in  the  Church  of  God.  And  if,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  saintly  life  is  constantly  increasing ;  and  if,  with  the  rapid 
spread  of  information,  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  record  of  each  true  life  is  more  and  more  widely  dis- 
seminated ;  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  power  of  sanctified  personality 
is  becoming  a  growing  factor  in  the  building  up  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Perhaps  no  single  life  has  exercised  more  lasting  influence  than  that 
of  Augustine.  No  analysis  of  spiritual  character  has  been  more  widely 
read  than  that  contained  in  his  Confessions :  and  much  of  the  light 
which  glimmered  during  the  dark  ages,  as  well  as  that  which  has  blazed 
forth  in  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  times,  can  be  directly  traced 
to  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  great  African  Bishop.  If  he  owed 
much  to  Ambrose,  he  has  more  than  discharged  his  debt  to  the  Church  ; 
and  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  as  illustrated 
in  his  life  as  well  as  in  his  teaching,  has  proved  a  fruitful  heritage  to  all 
subsequent  ages. 

In  the  Gallican  Church,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  Protestant  commu- 
nities, it  were  difficult  to  gauge  the  spiritual  influence  of  Fdnelon,  Pascal, 
Madame  Guyon,  and  the  Port  Royalists ;  the  power  which  emanated 
from  their  holy  and  devoted  lives  is  somewhat  analagous  to  that  exercised 
by  Ken  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Archbishop  Leigh  ton  amongst  ourselves  ; 
whilst  if  we  come  down  to  our  own  days,  the  examples  are  so  varied,  the 
points  of  light  which  people  the  spiritual  Armament  are  so  numberless, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  individual  influence  upon  Christian  life  and 
character.  It  were  ungenerous,  as  well  as  untrue,  if,  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  did  not  recognise  the  debt  we  owe  in  this  par- 
ticular to  other  Christian  communities.  If  Christian  missions  have 
received  a  mighty  impulse  from  the  record  of  the  life  of  Henry  Martyn, 
so  have  they  from  that  of  Xavier,  Carey,  and  David  Brainerd ;  if  the 
intellectual  power  of  Butler  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  whole  Christian 
world,  shall  we  ignore  the  mighty  intellect,  the  exalted  piety,  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  ?  and  if  we  look  across  the  border,  there  are  names  second  to 
none  in  spiritual  influence  as  well  as  in  mental  power.  I  may  name 
Rutherford,  Hewetson,  and  McCheyne  for  piety ;  and  for  a  wonderful 
combination  of  massive  intellect  and  simple  childlike  faith  that  great 
Christian  philosopher,  Thomas  Chalmers.  But  the  subject  is  inex- 
haustible. Holy  living,  wherever  it  is  found,  leaves  behind  it  an  influence 
which  never  dies. 

IV. — Its  practical  use. 

I.  For  Imitation.  The  Apostle  Paul  bids  us  "mark,"  observe,  care- 
fully watch,  the  behaviour  of  professing  Christians,  both  for  avoidance 
and  for  imitation :  for  avoidance^  **  mark  them  which  cause  divisions 
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and  offences,    .     .     .     and  avoid  them  "  (Rom.  xvi.  17)  :  for  imitation^ 
**  mark  them  which  walk,  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  example."  (Phil.  iii.  17.) 

The  first  recorded  example  of  distinct  Christian  imitation  is  that  of 
St.  Stephen.  His  martyrdom  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Christ,  as  appears  for  example  in  his  intercession  for  his  murderers,  and 
in  the  final  prayer  of  commendation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  an 
example  of  failure  in  such  imitation  in  no  less  an  instance  than  that  of 
St.  Paul.  When  Jesus  was  smitten  by  the  officer,  his  meek  reply  was, 
"  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest 
thou  me?  *'  (John  xviii.  23.)  Whereas,  when  the  High  Priest  commanded 
them  that  stood  by  to  smite  Paul  on  the  mouth,  the  Apostle's  prompt 
and  indignant  rebuke  was,  **  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall." 
(Acts  xxiiL  3.)  The  imitation  there  was  not  perfect ;  we  feel  the  con- 
trast as  the  words  now  of  Jesus,  now  of  His  servant,  fall  upon  the  ear. 
**  Be  ye  imitators  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ." 

The  law  of  imitation,  then,  is  binding  upon  Christians ;  but  it  has  its 
dangers,  both  positive  and  negative. 

i.  Positive  danger  consists  in  imitating  the  defects  and  eccentricities 
of  the  pattern  rather  than  its  excellencies.  We  know  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
speaker  or  preacher  to  imitate,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  the  intonations, 
tmay  be  the  very  tricks,  of  some  great  orator :  the  spirit  of  the  copyist 
is  almost  always  blind,  and  whilst  he  thinks  to  reproduce  in  his  own 
shallow  individuality  the  unquestioned  power  of  his  model,  he  is 
really  only  reproducing  the  elements  of  his  weakness.  So  in  the  imita- 
tion of  holy  life  :  there  is  in  very  truth  the  central  kernel  of  its  holiness : 
but  there  is  also  the  framework  in  which  it  is  set,  the  fringe  which  hangs 
around  it ;  the  rules  and  habits,  the  peculiar  practices  and  self-denials, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  ;  and  it  may  be,  it  often  is,  supposed  that  if 
these  be  closely  copied,  the  model  life  will  be  reproduced  in  all  its 
essential  principles.  Such  imitation  then  is  deceptive,  and  fraught  with 
danger ;  it  substitutes  externalism  for  life,  the  forms  and  mannerisms  of 
piety  for  its  essence  and  its  power. 

ii.  Negative  danger  consists  in  sinking  our  own  individuality  in  that 
of  the  pattern  we  are  seeking  to  follow.  Each  soul,  each  human  per- 
sonality, is  unlike  all  others,  and  must  develope  itself  after  its  own  kind  ; 
every  Christian  should  aim  at  being  his  own  best  possible,  not  that  of 
somebody  else.  The  oak  tree  must  grow  up  a  perfect  oak,  not  a  beech 
or  a  fir,  or  a  combination  of  both ;  and  thus  a  Christian  must  be  himself, 
and  himself  only.  St.  Paul  must  be  St.  Paul  all  through,  not  a  combi- 
nation of  St.  Paul,  St  Peter,  and  St.  John.  Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  we 
divest  ourselves  of  personality  we  lose  power ;  the  character  is  not  one, 
but  complex ;  it  is  like  the  feet  of  the  image  in  Daniel's  vision,  part  of 
iron,  part  of  miry  clay.  What  we  should  aim  at,  therefore,  is  the  imita- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  the  principles  by  which  holy  men  have  been  guided 
and  inspired ;  drinking  from  the  fountain  which  they  drank  of;  and 
framing  our  lives  upon  the  perfect  model  which  they  sought  to  imitate. 

2.  For  avoidance,  "  Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences, 
.  .  .  and  avoid  them."  This  duty  is  obvious.  But  there  may  be, 
there  often  are,  defects  of  character  even  in  eminent  saints  whidi  we 
shall  do  well  to  avoid.  Take  e,g,  the  single  point  of  toleration.  The 
true  principles  of  toleration  have  not  always  been  understood ;  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  always  been  acted  upon,  even  by  men  of  whose  genuine 
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piety  there  can  be  no  question.  When  John  forbade  the  man  who  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  because  he  followed  not  with  them ;  and 
still  more,  when  he  and  his  brother  James  desired  that  fire  might  come 
down  from  heaven  and  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix. 
49-55)  \  ^^  spirit  of  true  toleration  was  plainly  wanting :  so  that  even 
Apostolic  example  may  be  sometimes  studied  for  avoidance,  rather  than 
for  imitation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  principle  of  toleration  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood  even  amongst  ourselves.  If  it  were,  the  spirit  of 
hostility  between  Churches  and  between  rival  sections  in  the  same  Church 
would  long  ere  this  have  died  out ;  and  the  infliction  of  penal  conse- 
quences for  conscience  sake  would  have  become  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility. My  belief  is,  that  spiritual  growth  makes  us  intolerant  towards 
ourselves,  but  increasingly  tolerant  towards  others.  Knowing  our  own 
hearts,  we  learn  the  value  of  charitable  judgments ;  not  knowing  the 
hearts  or  the  circumstances  of  others,  we  refrain  from  passing  judgment 
upon  them.  A  tender  conscience  will  walk  "softly"  through  this 
dangerous  world,  whilst  a  loving  heart  will  be  slow  to  condemn  what  it 
cannot  approve,  and  will  hope  well  of  motives,  even  when  it  cannot 
justify  the  act 

3.  For  Instruction,  A  pastoral  ministry  is  worth  little  unless  it  be  a 
teaching  ministry;  but  I  know  of  few  ministries  which  have  greatg: 
teaching  power  than  the  lives  of  holy  men  and  women,  as  recorded  for 
our  benefit.  Mark  for  study  and  imitation  some  of  their  leading  charac- 
teristics. 

L  jyie  completeness  of  their  consecration.  It  is  no  half-hearted  con- 
version which  issues  in  a  life  of  true  holiness.  The  self-renunciation  has 
been  thorough  and  entire ;  the  choice  has  been  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional ;  all  has  been  given  up  for  Christ ;  He  and  He  alone  has  become 
the  supreme  Lord  of  the  soul.  You  will  find  this  mark  in  every  record 
of  eminent  holiness,  and  where  this  is  wanting,  the  life,  nominally 
Christian,  will  be  unstable,  unsatisfying,  unfruitful,  and  unreal.  "  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters ; "  compromise  in  the  religious  life  is  an  im- 
possibility ;  all  must  be  forsaken  if  all  is  to  be  won. 

ii.  The  joyous  assurance  of  tJuir  acceptance.  Many,  no  doubt,  of 
God's  true  servants  have  lacked  this  assurance ;  either  from  a  defective 
apprehension  of  divine  truth,  or  from  feebleness  of  faith,  they  have  never 
entered  into  the  assured  peace  of  reconciliation ;  thus,  fear  has  ruled 
rather  than  love,  and  doubt  rather  than  abounding  hope.  There  are 
many  who  recognise  more  fully  what  they  owe  to  Christ,  than  what 
Christ  has  wrought  for  and  is  to  them.  Yet  surely  a  life  of  scriptural 
holiness  must  have  its  source  and  spring  in  a  sense  of  God's  forgiving 
mercy :  ^*  being  justified  freely  by  His  grace  "  (Rom.  iii.  24) :  "  in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins" 
(Eph.  i.  7) :  "we  love,  because  He  first  loved  us"  (i  John  iv.  19) :  love 
begets  love,  and  love  is  the  .motive  power  of  all  acceptable  obedience. 
The  legitimate,  the  logical  result  of  the  perfect  atonement  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  welcomed  and  received  by  faith,  is  peace  with  God  and  a 
joyous  sense  of  acceptance  with  Him  :  "  we  rejoice  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconcilia- 
tion." (Rom.  V.  II.)  That  some  have  limped,  as  it  were,  through  life 
without  possessing  this  assurance,  does  not  deprive  the  believing  Christian 
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of  his  lawful  privilege  ;  and  such  privilege  has  been  commonly  enjoyed 
by  all  in  whom  the  marks  of  scriptural  holiness  are  found. 

iii.  Delight  in  the  Word  of  God,     Nothing  is  more  instructive  in  the 
history  of  God's  saints  than  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  high 
attainments  have  been  reached  :  and  amongst  these  means  the  written 
Word  has  always  occupied  a  foremost  place.     "  Sanctify  them  in  the 
truth  :  Thy  word  is  truth  ^  (John  xvii.  17) :  is  a  prayer  which  has  found  a 
ready  echo  in  all  believing  hearts.     The  Word  read,  the  Word  preached, 
the  Word  studied  and  meditated  upon,  has  ever  been  the  food,  whether 
of  babes  in  Christ  or  of  strong  men,  whereby  they  have  "  grown  unto 
salvation."  (i  Pet.  ii.  2.)     Men  speak  of  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  ex- 
ploded myths :  yet  never  was  the  Bible  more  deeply  studied,    more 
widely  circulated,  more  profoundly  felt  as  a  living  power  for  holiness  than 
at  the  present  day.     Men  point  to  the  pulpit  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
being  well-nigh  superseded  by  the  platform  and  the  press.     Yet  never 
were  real  sermons — ^and  by  real  sermons  I  mean  sermons  which  have  a 
definite  purpose  in  them,  the  purpose  of  bringing  men  to  Christ  and  of 
building  them  up  in  Christ — never  were  such  sermons  more  attentively 
listened  to.     Preaching  has  ever  been  God's  great  ordinance  for  the 
conversion  of  souls  :  and  preaching,  thoughtful,  instructive,  ex|>erimental 
preaching,  must  ever  enter  largely  into  the  building  up  of  the  Church's 
spiritual  life. 

The  saints  of  God,  then,  have  ever  delighted  in  His  Word :  and  he  who 
would  make  progress  in  holiness  must  resemble  and  follow  them  in  this. 

iv.  Dependence  upon  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Not 
the  Spirit  without  the  Word,  not  the  Word  without  the  Spirit,  but  the 
two  combined,  are  the  two  chief  factors  in  holy  living.  Men  of  God  in  all 
ages  have  been  prompt  to  repudiate  all  dependence  upon  human 
wisdom,  and  to  submit  their  minds  to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Very  opposite  results  have  no  doubt  been  arrived  at  by  those  who  have 
avowedly  submitted  to  this  teaching ;  results  so  opposite  as  to  lead  many 
to  plead  for  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  Church.  But  the  defect,  I 
conceive,  lies  not  in  the  Teacher,  but  in  the  taught :  for  just  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  conditioned  by  many  things  ere  it  reaches  this  earth, 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  clouds,  by 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  object  upon  which  it  falls  ;  so  is  it  with 
the  light  of  God's  Spirit :  its  action  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the  varied 
character  of  the  Book  which  it  illumines,  but  by  the  differences  which 
exist  in  those  whose  minds  it  reaches,  and  by  the  varied  influences  by 
which  they  are  affected.  Our  safety,  however,  lies,  not  in  taking  refuge 
in  an  infallibility  which  has  no  real  existence,  and  which  leads  its  fol- 
lowers only  into  the  darkness  of  error,  but  in  bringing  our  minds  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  docility,  humility,  and  reverence  to  the  exhaustive 
study  of  Scripture,  in  prayerful  dependence  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thus  have  the  followers  of  Christ  been  ever  guided  into 
truth,  and  thus  shall  the  Saviour's  promise  of  Divine  guidance  be  verified 
in  our  own  experience. 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  other  distinctive  and  instructive  marks  which 
have  ever  been  found  in  God's  true  servants  :  their  habits  of  devotion, 
their  watchfulness  against  temptation,  their  inward  mortification  and 
self-control,  their  unselfishness,  unworldliness,  industry,  patience,  and 
zeal.  Christian  character,  even  when  defective,  is  always  instructive :  and 
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we  shall  be  always  safe  if  we  seek  to  imitate  the  saints,  as  th^y  also  have 
imitated  Christ. 

4.  For  Condemnation,  No  one  can  read  the  record  of  a  holy  life  in 
any  spirit  of  self-application  without  feeling  himself  condemned  by  it. 
Holy  men  have  ever  been  **  of  like  passions  with  us,"  partakers  of  the 
same  fallen  nature,  exposed  to  like  or  even  greater  temptations,  and  able 
to  claim  only  the  same  supplies  of  grace  :  we  see  whereunto  they  have 
attained,  why  do  we  fall  so  miserably  short  of  their  attainments  ?  There 
is  cause  here  for  much  searching  of  hearL  There  can  be  no  failure  on 
God^s  part :  the  fault  must  be  our  own.  Is  it  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
indulgence,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  established  itself  within  the 
borders  of  the  Church  ?  is  it  that  increasing  wealth,  bringing  with  it  in- 
creasing luxury,  has  paralysed  effort  apd  fostered  a  too  dangerous  sloth  ? 
is  it  that  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  the  freedom  from  all  active  persecution, 
the  extreme  comfort  of  our  surroundings,  has  thrown  us  off  our  guard, 
and  allowed  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  the  gate  ?  If  piety  in  our 
day  has  grown  in  extent,  it  has  to  a  great  degree  lost  in  depth  and  in 
reality :  and,  whatever  be  the  causes  in  operation,  we  need  to  take 
shame  to  ourselves  that,  with  our  unequalled  opportunities,  we  do  not 
rise  to  a  higher  level.  There  have  been  giants  in  past  ages,  giants  in 
the  power  of  love,  giants  in  the  capacity  for  endurance  :  it  rests  largely 
with  ourselves  whether  that  age  shall  ever  return  or  no. 

5.  For  Encouragement,  We  miss  the  great  lesson  of  holy  lives  if  we 
turn  from  the  study  of  them  irresolute  and  desponding.  They  teach  us 
what  men  by  God^s  grace  have  been :  they  teach  us  what  we  by  the  same 
grace  may  become  also.  They  place  before  us,  if  you  will,  an  ideal  state ; 
but  they  show  us  how  that  ideal  may  become  a  reality :  how  we  may 
translate  into  the  daily  details  of  our  own  uneventful  lives  the  aspirations 
which  ennobled  their  existence.  Nor  this  alone.  Do  not  such  lives 
teach  us  how  all  life,  and  every  department  of  life,  may  become  holy 
unto  the  Lord  ?  If  our  Lord  in  the  workshop  at  Nazareth  has  taught  us 
the  dignity  of  manual  labour  :  if  St.  Paul  by  his  example  has  shewn  us 
that  the  grandest  missionary  career  may  have  its  purely  secular  side  and 
be  supplemented  by  money  earned  in  the  humble  trade  of  tent-making  : 
the  composite  character  of  the  true  Church,  with  its  Christian  heroes 
found  in  every  tr^de,  every  profession,  every  grade  of  secular  life,  assures 
us  that  the  highest  attainments  of  holiness  may  be  reached  in  every 
calling,  and  that  in  occupations  the  most  menial  we  may  render  truest 
service  to  our  Lord.  The  thought  is  sometimes  present  to  a  mind  recently 
awakened  to  the  claims  and  responsibilities  of  Christianity,  that  if  a  high 
ideal  is  ever  to  be  reached,  it  can  only  be  by  the  absorption  of  the  soul 
in  engagements  distinctly  spiritual.  Not  so  is  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Not  so  is  the  teaching  of  the  lives  of  holy  men  and  women. 
^Vhere  God  has  placed  us  in  His  providence,  there  He  would  have  us 
abide  :  there,  with  pure  intention  and  holy  aim ;  there,  constrained  by 
Divine  love,  and  realising  the  Divine  presence,  He  would  have  us  finish 
the  work  He  has  given  us  to  do.  We  can  find  no  nobler  field,  we  can 
carve  out  for  ourselves  no  sublimer  destiny.  Are  we  languid  and  de- 
sponding, how  many  rise  up  to  rebuke  us  by  their  energy  and  their  zeal. 
Are  we  timid  and  cowardly  in  the  face  of  danger,  how  many  annals  of 
courage  are  at  hand  to  chase  away  our  fears.  Does  faith  grow  weak, 
love  lose  its  warmth,  and  hope  threaten  to  die  out ;  what  a  moral  tonic 
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there  is  in  the  history  of  many  who  "out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong."  We  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints.  There  is  a  sort  of 
electric  current  which  runs  through  the  universal  Church,  a  current  of 
sympathy  and  power  :  the  man  dies,  but  his  influence  dies  not :  we  in 
these  latter  days  are  in  touch  with  those  who  have  gone  before  us :  their 
work  is  over,  their  victory  won  :  it  is  for  us  who  are  yet  in  the  conflict  to 
take  heart  from  their  example,  and,  in  the  fashioning  of  our  own  lives, 
gladly  to  imitate  them  '*  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises."  (Heb.  vi.  12.) 
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Hampstead. 

It  is  the  tritest  of  sayings,  "  Man  is  the  creature  of  imitation."  But,  as 
Coleridge  profoundly  observes,  "  Extremes  meet  Truths  of  all  others, 
the  most  awful  and  interesting,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that 
they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of 
the  soul  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors."  And 
then  he  adds,  ^'  To  restore  a  commonplace  truth  to  its  first  uncommon 
lustre  you  need  only  to  translate  it  into  action."  When  the  aged 
Apostle,  after  the  observation  of  nearly  three  generations  of  men,  is 
urging  this  on  Gaius,  he  throws  two  characters  on  the  canvas,  the  proud, 
prating,  persecuting  Diotrephes  and  the  saintly  Demetrius,  to  whom  all 
bore  witness,  even  the  Truth  itself,  and  between  the  two  sketches  he 
introduces  his  urgent  entreaty,  "  Beloved,  imitate  not  that  which  is  evil 
but  that  which  is  good."  The  disastrous  contagion  of  evil  example  is 
well  known ;  and  not  less  pervasive,  thank  God,  is  the  influence,  if  it 
might  not  rather  be  called  the  efHuence,  of  good  men.  It  is  true  this 
has  a  special  power  while  they  are  with  us  in  the  flesh.  The  sense  of 
their  nearness,  the  touch  of  their  hand,  the  light  of  their  smile,  the 
shadow  of  their  distress  if  anything  in  us  pains  them,  the  spell  of  their 
invitation,  **  Come  with  me  *' — these  things  have  a  motive  force  all  their 
own.  But  next  to  direct  personal  intercourse  is  the  record  of  the  words 
and  acts  of  good  men,  when  patiently  and  prayerfully  studied.  And 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  lying  on  us, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.  We  have,  indeed* 
immense  difficulties  peculiar  to  our  age,  among  the  chiefest  of  which  is 
a  slothful  contentment  to  live  on  truths  we  have  received  by  tradition 
from  our  fathers  without  making  them  our  own.  But  over  against  this 
we  must  set  the  priceless  inheritance  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
militant.  We  are  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
all  the  saints  of  God  who  have  lived  and  laboured  and  died  during  the 
last  six  thousand  years. 

Surely  this  is  one  reason  why  so  much  of  the  Word  of  God  consists  of 
biography.  With  many  life  is  so  thronged  and  pressed  by  other  duties, 
they  have  not  the  leisure  to  dig  into  the  annals  of  the  saints.  But  none 
of  us  with  our  Bibles  in  our  hands  need  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  incitements 
to  fulfil  the  command,  *'  Be  not  slothful,  but  imitators  of  those  who  by 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises."    And  possibly  we  shall  find  by 
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a  careful  study  of  the  saintly  lives  of  Scripture,  that  they  supply  us  with 
photographic  examples  of  all  the  most  characteristic  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
examples  from  which  the  purest  and  noblest  of  every  age  have  by  the 
grace  of  God  drawn  their  inspiration,  and  by  which  they  have,  often 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  framed  and  fashioned  their  several 
ministries. 

How  brief  is  the  record  of  AbeFs  life  and  death  !  And  yet  who  can 
estimate  its  power  ?  Faith  in  the  prophetic  sacrifices  was  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Church.  To  look  upon  the 
altar  at  Eden's  gate,  where  God  accepted  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  to 
stand  upon  the  spot  where  he  died,  would  be  a  Gospel  in  itself  to  the 
first  children  of  mankind.  And  He  being  dead  yet  preaches  the  same 
Gospel  to  us. 

Briefer  still  is  the  narrative  of  Enoch's  walk  with  God  and  translation 
to  the  rest  which  remaineth  ;  but  it  was  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  the  saints  before  the  flood,  and  it  has  been  a  celestial  magnet 
to  those  of  after  ages. 

The  heroic  obedience  of  Abraham  in  leaving  kith  and  country  at  the 
call  of  God,  and  dwelling  as  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  promise,  stamped 
its  impress  on  his  descendants  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
nation  was  cast  in  the  die  of  the  father  of  the  faithful.  It  is  true  that 
with  too  many  who  proudly  claimed  "  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father," 
it  was  an  idle  boast.  But  the  mould  was  of  Divine  workmanship,  and 
the  type  will  never  perish. 

Years  passed  away ;  and  Moses  was  born  and  was  nurtured  in  the 
court  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  Moses  had  a  pious  father  and  mother, 
those  best  of  human  gifts  which  God  can  give  to  man ;  and  doubtless 
Jochebed  told  her  boy  the  main  outlines  of  that  story  which  was  handed 
down  among  the  chosen  seed.  Already  the  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints  was  doing  its  work  in  the  education  of  the  Church.  And,  when 
the  crisis  came,  Moses  chose  the  reproach  of  Christ  rather  than  all  the 
treasures  of  Egypt.  His  character  was  graven  on  Israel  for  fifteen 
centuries. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  than  Moses  and  David.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  the  son  of  Jesse  has  exercised  as  great  a  power  over  human 
thought  as  the  son  of  Amram.  David  was  a  myriad-minded  man.  But 
if  we  single  out  one  characteristic  as  pre-eminently  marking  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel,  it  is  his  yearning  after  communion  with  God.  Man 
is  made  for  God,  to  know,  love,  worship,  serve,  enjoy,  reflect  God. 
And  this  was  the  breath  of  David's  life,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God."  And  the  genuine 
utterances  of  his  deepest  craving  have  awakened  response  in  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  souls. 

Elijah  stands  forth,  God's  prophet  in  an  age  of  general  apostasy  and 
decline.  Perhaps  the  scene  on  Carmel  is  altogether  unparalleled  for 
majesty  of  faith.  The  heart  of  the  nation  (though  not  of  the  court)  was 
turned  back  again  for  a  while  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  God.  But 
great  as  was  Elijah's  personal  influence,  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was 
his  planting  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  his  training  Elisha  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  The  closing  scene  of  his  ministry  lives  before  us,  a 
pictorial  evidence  of  the  truth  on  which  we  are  meditating  this  morning. 
Elijah  had  smitten  the  waters  with  his  mantle,  and  he  and  Elisha  passed 
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over  dry  shod.  The  master  was  rapt  heavenward  in  a  chariot  of  fire ; 
and  the  servant  took  the  mantle  that  fell  from  him,  and  smote  the  waters, 
saying,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ? "  Again  the  waters  were 
divided ;  and  the  sons  of  the  prophet,  who  stood  in  view,  said,  '*  The 
Spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha."  So  continually  is  one  life 
reproduced  in  another  from  age  to  age — no  slavish  mimicry,  but  a  true 
renaissance. 

How  many  have  lit  their  torches  from  Isaiah  !  How  many  have  wept 
with  Jeremiah  !  How  many  reformations  have  sprung  from  the  godly 
integrity  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  !  I  recall  but  one  more  Old  Testament 
saint,  Daniel ;  and  I  select  his  name,  not  only  or  chiefly  for  those  far- 
reaching  prophecies,  which  measure  the  warfare  of  the  Church  from  the 
captivity  to  the  final  judgment  and  the  glory  beyond,  but  yet  more  for 
those  personal  glimpses  vouchsafed  us  which  have  struck  the  key-note  in 
so  many  lives  from  his  days  to  our  own. 

And  here  may  I  express  a  hope  that,  if  ever  the  Church's  calendar  is 
enriched,  as  some  desire,  her  memorial  days  will  embrace  the  Old  as 
well  as  the  New  Testament  saints  ?  In  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  not  only 
were  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  engraven  on  the 
foundations  of  her  walls,  but  upon  her  gates  of  pearl  were  written  the 
names  of  the  twelve  children  of  Israel 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  I  have  not  named  the  holy  women 
who  preceded  her,  not  that  I  would  forget  Sarah,  and  Miriam,  and 
Deborah,  and  Ruth,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  ideal  bride  of 
Solomon's  inspired  idyll,  who  must  have  been  pictured  from  some 
living  personality ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  grace  bestowed  on  Mary 
to  lighten  the  sentence  on  Eve,  and  to  introduce  us  to  the  rich  cluster 
of  saintly  women  whose  names  live  in  the  New  Testament :  the  sisters 
of  Bethany  whom  Jesus  loved,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  those  who 
ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance  and  stood  beside  His  cross  ;  Lydia, 
the  first  convert  on  the  shores  of  Europe ;  and  Phoebe,  the  deaconess 
of  the  Church  at  Cenchrea ;  and  Priscilla,  who  with  her  husband  would 
willingly  have  died  for  Paul ;  and  Euodias  and  Syntyche  who  laboured 
with  him  in  the  Gospel ;  and  Lois  and  Eunice  whose  faith  lived  on  in 
Timothy;  and  the  elect  lady  to  whom  St.  John  wrote.  But  the 
ministry  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  been  the  coronation  of  womanhood, 
ever  since  from  the  depths  of  perhaps  the  humblest  heart  that  ever  beat, 
she  answered :  '^  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,''  and  has  taught  her 
sisters  of  every  clime — 

Since  service  is  the  highest  lot. 

And  angels  know  no  higher  bliss. 
Then  with  what  good  her  cup  is  fraught 

Who  was  created  but  for  this  I 

The  lofly  example  of  John  the  Baptist  in  constantly  speaking  the  truth, 
boldly  rebuking  vice,  and  patiently  suffering  for  the  truth's  sake,  was 
clothed  with  its  purest  glory,  the  glory  of  self-forgetfulness,  when  he  said, 
**  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  :  my  joy  is  fulfilled ;  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  We  cannot  all  be  John  Baptists, 
but  we  may  all  hide  ourselves  in  Christ. 

St.  Peter's  cry,  "  Depart  from  me  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,"  his 
confession,  "Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  his  walking 
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on  the  water,  his  bitter  tears  after  his  fall,  his  heart's  utterance,  **  Lord 
Thou  knowest  all  things,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee,"  his  almost 
peerless  apostleship,  and  the  death  whereby  he  glorified  God,  have,  by 
grace,  touched  and  electrified  innumerable  souls  who  never  saw  his  form 
or  heard  his  words. 

•'The  Church  owes  Paul,"  says  St.  Augustine,  *'  to  Stephen's  prayer." 
This  witness  is  true  :  the  chain  is  linked,  and  the  debt  of  love  is  simply 
incalculable.  But  it  is  the  life  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  a  life 
lived  by  faith  upon  the  Son  of  God,  which  adds  tenfold  force  to  his 
burning  words.  Eternity  only  will  disclose,  how  largely  the  mind  of 
Paul,  impregnated  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  has  moulded  the  character 
of  the  mystical  bride  of  the  Lamb.  I  must  not  linger  over  Paul's 
companions,  Barnabas,  the  Son  of  Consolation,  and  Mark,  whom  the 
Apostle's  later  and  better  judgment  affirmed  profitable  for  the  ministry, 
and  Timothy,  his  alter  ego^  and  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and 
Epaphroditus,  his  fellow-soldier,  and  many  others.  They  were  all  his 
helpers  in  Christ  Jesus. 

And  if  I  have  left  to  the  last  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  it  is  only 
because  his  life  seems  in  some  aspects  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  portrait 
gallery  of  Scripture.  The  incidents  recorded  are  few,  but  his  character 
is  transparent  from  his  writings,  and  we  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  one 
who  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom  at  the  Supper,  to  whom  the  dying  Saviour 
committed  His  mother  on  the  cross,  who  breathed  "  Love  is  of  God,  for 
God  is  love,"  and  before  whose  eyes  were  unveiled  the  glories  of  the 
ages  to  come. 

I  have  done  little  more  than  name  some  of  the  representative  lives 
sketched  for  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  These  have  been  the  herbs  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit-trees  yielding  fruit,  each  after  his  kind,  whose  seed 
has  been  in  itself  in  the  garden  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Not  of  the 
martyrs  only  are  the  words  of  Tertullian  true,  "  The  more  you  mow  us 
down  the  more  we  multiply ;  our  blood  is  seed."  No  one  saint,  even 
the  loneliest  recluse,  has  ever  wholly  lived  to  himself :  no  one  has  ever 
really  died  to  himself.  Still  from  age  to  age  the  seed  corn  sown  in  the 
earth,  and  dying,  has  brought  forth  much  fruit.  For  there  is  one  body 
and  One  Spirit ;  and  the  life  of  the  Church  is  a  continuous  unbroken  life 
from  the  new-born  faith  of  our  first  parents  amid  the  ruins  of  Eden  till 
the  voices  of  heaven  shall  proclaim,  "  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
come,  and  His  wife  hath  made  herself  ready."  And,  furthermore,  we 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  stories  preserved  for  us  are  but  specimens 
of  innumerable  lives  whose  record  is  on  high.  Yet  what  thanks  do  we 
not  owe  to  God  for  the  priceless  Church  chronicles  of  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years.  AVho  can  read  unmoved  the  good  confession  of  the 
aged  Polycarp  ?  Who  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  words  and  works 
of  Irenaeus,  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  Cyprian?  If  pestilence  visits  our 
shores,  we  shall,  many  of  us  by  a  true  instinct,  turn  to  the  calm  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Archbishop  of  Carthage.  The  heroic  deaths  of  Blandina 
and  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  shine  still  as  lamps  in  the  darkness.  Origen's 
thoughts  have  enriched  the  blood  of  the  Church.  Athanasius  against 
the  world  has  been  an  imperishable  watchword  for  the  defenders  of  the 
truth.  Chrysostom's  eloquence  is  fragrant  still.  The  prayers  of  Monica 
for  Augustine,  in  whom  St.  Paul  lived  again,  have  begotten  countless 
children  in  the  faith  through  the  wrestling  intercession  of  parents.     The 
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far-reaching  missionary  wisdom  of  Gregory  the  Great,  to  which  England 
owes  so  much,  ought  to  move  us  to  godly  jealousy  to-day.  Few  can 
read  without  tears  the  story  of  Bede's  dying  hours ;  those  tears  have 
bedewed  many  a  life.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  was  ardent 
as  St  Peter.  Anschar,  the  apostle  of  the  North,  was  tender  and 
persistent  as  St.  John.  Ambrose  poured  his  yearning  love  for  souls  into 
the  bosom  of  his  disciples.  Thomas  i,  Kempis,  enamoured  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  Lord,  has  moved  myriads  to  the  imitation  of  Christ.  I  roust 
not  attempt  to  speak  of  what  WyclifTe  wrought  in  England,  and  Huss  in 
Bohemia,  and  Martin  Luther  in  Germany,  Martin  Luther  around  whose 
massive  courage  the  learning  of  Melancthon  entwined  itself  as  a  vine 
around  the  elm.  I  must  not  dwell  on  those  holy  martyrs  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  others  with  them,  who  lit  a  candle  in  our 
native  land  which  by  God's  mercy  shall  never  be  put  out  Time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  of  the  power  of  Pascal's  sublime  and  subtle  analysis,  the 
philosophic  faith  of  Isaac  Newton,  the  guileless  simplicity  of  George 
Herbert,  the  heavenly  transparency  of  Leighton,  the  profound  thought- 
fulness  of  Butler,  whose  analogy  has  stablished,  strengthened,  and  settled 
seekers  and  students  without  number,  the  practical  Christ-likeness  of 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  a  noble  band  of  followers,  such 
as  Agnes  Jones,  who  have  trodden  in  their  footsteps,  and  lastly  that, 
which  has  stamped  our  century  as  the  era  of  Evangelic  missions,  the 
apostolic  zeal  of  men  like  Henry  Martyn,  and  Swartz,  and  Moflfatt,  and 
Leupolt,  and  Krapf,  and  Gordon,  and  Selwyn,  and  Patteson.  For  one 
name  I  utter,  ten  names  will  spring  to  your  lips.  Our  study  of  the  lives 
of  these  holy  men  and  women  must  not  end  in  idle  eulogy  or  senti- 
mental reverie.    We  must  translate  them  into  action. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  I  named  last  The  Church  of 
Christ  to-day  craves  missionary  apostles.  We  ask  ourselves  again  and 
again,  in  utter  amaze,  Have  more  than  eighteen  centuries  passed  by 
since  our  Master  said,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  ?  "  Why,  then,  are  two-thirds  of  our  world  still  lying 
in  heathen  or  Mohammedan  darkness  ?  All  other  questions  with  those 
who  are  one  in  Christ  sink  into  insignificance  before  this.  This  grappled 
with,  most  of  the  others  would  settle  themselves.  Our  great  missionary 
societies  are  doing  a  work  over  which  heaven  rejoices,  and  at  which  hell 
trembles.  But  their  treasures  and  their  forces  need  to  be  multiplied 
tenfold.  And  England  could  do  it,  if  only  her  children  would  emulate 
the  holy  men  and  women  who  have  gone  before  us.  What  would  it  be 
if  men  of  wealth  like  Barnabas  gave  themselves  and  their  substance  to 
the  work  ?  What  would  it  be  if  others,  who  could  not  go,  supported, 
like  Gaius,  their  brethren  who  are  jeoparding  their  lives  for  Jesus's 
sake  ?  What  would  it  be  if  some  of  noble  or  even  royal  blood  were,  like 
Hilda,  to  surrender  all  the  glory  of  an  earthly  court,  that  they  might 
form  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  from  whence  should  go  forth  the 
evangelists  of  the  Cross  ?  What  would  it  be  if  some  of  our  bishops, 
inspired  by  the  example  of  Patrick,  and  Columban,  and  Gallus,  and 
Gregory,  and  Sturm  of  Fulda,  and  the  martyred  Adalbert,  and  Nilus, 
and  Otto,  and  Raimund  Lull,  were  to  leave  their  English  palaces  for  a 
missionary's  staff,  and  draw  with  them  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts  God 
had  touched,  to  preach  a  purer  Gospel  with  an  equal  zeal  ?  It  is  true 
that  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
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mighty,  and  things  which  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  it  has  pleased  Him  to  raise  up  men  like  Moses 
and  Paul,  who  have  laid  the  choicest  gifts  and  the  loftiest  prospects  at 
their  Master's  feet.  We  want  to  be  led  by  our  born  leaders.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  prelates  and  princes  of  our  land  to  patronise  (cold  and 
miserable  word)  our  great  missionary  crusade.  Patronise,  indeed,  a 
work  which  angels  might  envy,  and  which  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
began  1  Let  them  lead  us.  This  holy  war  demands  the  united  labours 
of  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned.  Let  every 
man  do  his  duty,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  could  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  nation  under  heaven  ere  this  century  closed. 

I  have  spoken  of  missionary  work,  but  every  man  has  his  proper  gift 
from  God.  And  every  saint  seems  to  have  caught,  in  a  way  peculiarly 
his  own,  at  least  one  ray  from  the  great  crystal  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  to  have  reflected  one  feature  of  the  infinite  Beauty  of  Holiness. 
Let  us  take  comfort,  then,  from  the  thought  that,  as  the  woman  is  the 
image  and  glory  of  the  man — such  an  image  that  when  Eve  was  brought 
to  Adam  there  was  no  sense  of  unworthiness  or  disproportion,  but  she 
was  found  altogether  an  helpmeet  for  him — so  we  may  believe  that, 
although  any  one  saint  must  fall  immeasurably  short  of  reflecting  the 
full- orbed  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  yet  His  completed  bride,  when  He 
presents  her  to  Himself  without  blemish  or  defect  (some  saints  supply- 
ing what  others  lack),  will  be  the  image  and  glory  of  the  Christ,  an  help- 
meet for  Him  in  the  administration  of  His  everlasting  kingdom.  Perhaps 
no  beam  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  be  wholly  unreflected  in  the 
new  heavens  and  earth. 

And  meanwhile,  for  ourselves,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before 
us,  looking  not  to  the  pilgrim  fathers,  nor  to  the  heroic  warriors,  nor  to 
the  sweet  psalmists  of  Israel,  nor  to  the  glorious  company  of  the 
apostles,  nor  to  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  nor  to  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  but  looking  off*  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
the  faith,  who  lived  His  spotless  life  and  died  His  sinless  death,  and 
ro§e  to  His  cloudless  glory  in  the  power  of  a  victorious  faith  which 
never  swerved  from  perfect  trust  and  perfect  obedience,  and  who  has 
left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps. 


(2)  Active  Self-Denying  Charity. 

Thomas  Salt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

How  to  give ;  what  to  give  ;  to  whom  to  give.  These  are  the  questions 
that  any  one  who  desires  to  exercise  alms-giving  with  benefit  to  himself 
and  to  others,  must  sooner  or  later  learn  to  solve.  In  other  words, 
charity,  in  the  sense  of  alms-giving,  deals  with  three  matters.  The 
giver;  the  gift;  and  the  recipient.  It  is  proposed  on  the  present 
occasion  that  we  should  consider  the  first — namely,  the  giver ;  and  it 
is  this  portion  of  the  subject  that  is  the  most  difl5cult.  Moreover,  we 
are  invited  to  examine  it  from  a  point  of  view  the  most  delicate,  and  the 
most  perplexing. 
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'*  Active  self-denying  charity  as  an  aid  to  holiness."  How  much  is 
contained — how  much  is  suggested  in  those  words. 

Society  looks  with  a  generous  leniency,  and  with  a  placid  approval 
upon  the  man  who  scatters  his  wealth  profusely,  even  though  this  is 
done  at  random,  and  without  trouble  to  himself.  The  receiver  of  a 
gift  is  often  blind  in  his  gratitude.  A  poor  man  has  been  known  to 
receive  a  few  kind  words,  and  a  present  of  money  in  his  sickness,  with 
uncontrolled  tears  of  satisfaction,  and  to  describe  the  unexpected  visit 
of  such  a  giver  as  the  visit  of  an  angel.  But  commendation  so  bestowed, 
in  either  case,  may  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  holiness.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  must  take  an  entirely  different  stand*point  Far 
more  critical ;  far  more  searching ;  far  less  lenient,  and  less  superficial, 
must  be  our  investigation.  We  require  to  touch  the  inner  chords  of 
secret  motive ;  to  tear  away  the  outer  crust  of  selfishness,  of  vanity,  of 
false  sentiment :  to  rouse  the  consciousness  of  the  heart  in  its  simpli- 
city, if  we  must  gauge  the  value  of  an  act  of  charity  as  a  step  in  a  holy 
life.  All  this  is  but  to  say  that  real  charity  must  be  very  simple,  very 
humble,  very  tolerant.  It  should  be  patient  in  disappointment,  and 
devoted  to  the  one  end  of  doing  good.  Be  good — do  good.  This  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  charity. 

This  precept  is  to  the  pursuer  of  charitable  work  as  the  staff  to  the 
pilgrim ;  as  the  compass  to  the  mariner ;  as  the  guiding  star  in  the  path- 
less desert. 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  have  laid  down  the  basis  and  the  spirit  of 
practical  charity,  how  are  we  to  carry  its  principles  into  our  daily  active 
life? 

There  are  some  persons  to  whom  the  path  of  work  lies  open.  For 
them  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation  or  for  doubt.  Others,  again, 
although  most  anxious  to  engage  in  good  work,  feel  that  it  is  neariy 
impossible  to  find  out  how  to  begin  and  what  to  do. 

Some  examples  will  illustrate  this  fact.  Active  self-denying  charity 
may  be  witnessed  not  less  often  amongst  the  poor  than  amongst  the 
rich.  A  cottager  in  town  or  country  can  always  find,  within  easy  reach, 
and  in  his  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  persons  who  both  need  and 
deserve  assistance.  It  may  be  a  sick  woman,  unable  to  attend  her 
family,  or  to  clean  her  house ;  or  it  may  be  a  child  lacking  a  meal ;  or  it 
may  be  a  workman  out  of  employ,  from  an  accident  or  from  illness. 
Numberless  acts  of  kindness,  performed  with  much  trouble  and  with 
much  self-denial,  throw  a  light  of  hope  and  love  upon  the  homes  and 
lives  of  the  dwellers,  even  in  our  dingiest  lanes  and  streets.  Such 
charitable  actions  are  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  of,  and  a  stimulant 
to  the  practice  of  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

Again,  to  take  another  illustration.  Much  charity  is  bestowed  by 
tradespeople  in  a  town,  and  this  especially  in  small  towns,  where  they  are 
brought  easily  into  contact  with  the  workpeople.  In  the  great  com- 
mercial cities,  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  between  the  prosperous 
and  the  ruined,  becomes  unfortunately  widened.  Now  the  temptation  to 
tradespeople  is  to  give  to  all  alike,  and  without  enquiry.  It  is  so  eas}' 
to  give  a  copper  to  a  supplicant  at  the  shop-door,  and  to  bid  him  go ; 
not  considering  whether  he  is  good  or  bad,  deserving  or  despicable. 
Such  charity  is  not  charity ;  it  is  merely  the  indulgence  of  a  weak 
sentimentalism,  and  it  does  harm.     Many  good  persons  know  and  feel 
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thisy  and  bestow  time  and  labour,  as  well  as  money,  in  the  management 
of  hospitals,  of  soup  kitchens,  dispensaries,  coal  and  clothing  clubs,  and 
all  this  at  the  cost  of  no  little  self-denial.  People  who  live  in  towns 
have  great  opportunities  for  combination.  A  small  society  of  young 
men  in  a  town  created  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out  and  of  assisting 
the  deserving  poor,  and  perhaps  also  of  exposing  fraud,  might  do  much 
good ;  especiaUy  to  the  young  men  themselves.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  any  society  of  this  kind  would  require  a  most  judicious  and 
experienced  leader.    And  such  a  man  is  not  easy  to  find. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  the  charitable  work  performed  with 
so  much  self-sacrifice  by  ministers  of  religion,  their  wives  and  families, 
throughout  the  country.  Their  labours  are  beyond  praise.  Surely  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  a  daily  routine  of  self-denying  energy, 
and  a  constant  and  wholesome  intercourse  with  the  poor,  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  family  life  and  character  that  are  well  known  in  many 
an  English  household ;  and  that  in  their  true  Christian  spirit  have  rarely 
been  equalled  in  any  country  or  in  any  age. 

But  there  are  many  other  persons  and  families  in  a  different  position, 
of  whom  it  remains  to  speak,  namely,  those  who  really  seek  to 
practice  the  virtue  of  active  charity,  and  yet  for  whom  the  way  to  work  is 
not  plain.  This  is  the  case  with  some  who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
life  are  separated  from  the  poor,  and  who  yet  possess  time  and  money, 
more  or  less,  beyond  their  own  wants.  To  such  it  may  be  said,  Go  on ; 
let  nothing  discourage  you ;  sooner  or  later  you  will  find  the  way  ;  light 
will  dawn  on  the  darkness  of  your  doubt  The  personal  friendly  inter- 
course of  rich  with  poor ;  of  those  who  have  much  with  those  who 
want  much,  is  an  infinite  blessing  to  both.  It  is  worth  a  struggle  to 
obtain. 

In  the  next  place  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  charitable  work  is 
not  easy.  Time,  thought,  rest,  comfort,  must  be  sacrificed  for  it.  Many 
a  pleasant  evening,  many  a  social  meal,  many  of  the  ordinary  habits  of 
routine  life  must  be  given  up  when  occasion  requires.  But  still  let  him 
who  desires  to  work,  work  on.  He  must  be  prepared  for  constant 
disappointment,  and  for  heartrending  mistakes.  He  will  encounter, 
over  and  over  again,  imposition,  ingratitude,  misconception,  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  ideas  and  intentions.  Still  he  must  never  be  discouraged. 
He  must  work  on.  In  time  the  work  will  bring  its  own  reward.  He  will 
witness  instances  of  patience  and  of  eadurance  that  will  influence  his  own 
life.  He  will  gain  an  interest  in  the  happiness  of  others  so  deep  as  to 
make  him  forget  his  own  follies  and  grievances  and  selflsh  indulgences. 
In  the  war  between  health  and  sickness,  between  cleanliness  and  filth, 
between  content  and  discontent,  between  crime  and  virtue,  between 
happiness  and  misery,  l)etween  good  and  evil,  in  that  mysterious  struggle 
that  dominates  the  centuries,  and  yet  enters  into  the  minutest  detail  of 
the  daily  life  of  every  one  of  us,  he  will  take  his  part,  he  will  choose  the 
side  that  in  the  end  will  gain  the  victory. 

And,  thirdly,  the  following  advice  may  be  given.  Begin  your  work 
whenever  you  find  it,  slowly,  cautiously,  with  prayer.  Progress  with 
more  energy  as  you  proceed.  Some  unexpected  circumstance  may 
point  a  way  for  your  desires.  Hospital  work,  or  the  management  of  a 
society,  may  supply  ample  occupation.  Teaching,  if  the  teacher 
prepares  his  work,  affords  an  useful  fleld  of  labour ;  but  if  you  have  no 
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particular  talent  to  employ,  and  if  no  especial  opening  presents  itself, 
do  not  fall  back  in  despair  to  an  easy,  self-indulgent  useless  life.  There 
are  a  thousand  things  that  you  may  do.  The  harvest  is  ripe ;  go  and 
reap.  Widows,  orphans,  poor,  ignorant,  sick,  lonely,  old,  young — 
hundreds  and  thousands  crave  a  friend.  There  are  naked  to  be  clothed, 
hungry  to  be  fed,  children  to  be  reared,  aged  to  be  cherished,  ignorant 
to  be  guided,  sorrowful  to  be  comforted,  emigrants  to  be  assisted,  if 
only  you  will  take  the  pains  to  search  out  the  deserving.  There  are 
those  who  can  give  advice  and  show  the  way  to  begin.  In  a  certain 
town  a  gentleman  desirous  of  helping  and  visiting  some  sick  persons, 
asked  a  friend  who  knew  the  people  well  to  give  him  the  names  and 
addresses  of  six  families,  who  were  deserving  and  really  in  need  of 
assistance,  in  order  that  he  might  regularly  visit  them  himself.  This  is 
an  example  that  might  well  be  followed  elsewhere,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  opportunity. 

But  there  is  not  time  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  We  have  to  reply 
briefly  to  the  question  what  will  be  the  effect  of  true  charitable  work 
upon  the  worker  himself.  The  answer  is  plain.  It  will  influence,  it 
may  perhaps  change,  his  whole  life.  Is  it  possible  that  any  earnest 
good  man,  one  who,  perhaps,  has  been  reared  in  the  luxury  of  modem 
civilsation,  can  behold  unmoved  the  want  and  the  squalor  of  extreme 
vice  or  poverty  in  places  where  men,  women,  and  children  are  herded 
together. 

"  In  this  bare  room,  each  place  by  habit  fixed, 
Are  sexes,  families,  and  ages  mixed, 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need, 
And  all  in  morals  as  in  modes  agreed  ; 
Some  mined  men,  who  from  mankind  remove  ; 
Some  ruined  females  who  yet  talk  of  love  ; 
And  some  grown  old  in  idleness — the  prey 
To  vicious  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day; 
And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind 
In  sad  alliance  each  degraded  mind." 

The  man  who  with  patience  and  with  self-denial  seeks  to  remove  the 
evils  thus  described  by  the  poet  years  ago,  will  conquer  in  the  best  way 
his  own  follies,  will  overcome  step  by  step  his  prevailing  fault,  and 
will  supersede  with  higher  aspirations  the  selfishness  natural  to  man. 
He  will  elevate,  strengthen,  purify  his  whole  life  and  thought  and 
character. 


The   Rev.    R.  W.   RANDALL,  Vicar    of   All   Saints',    Clifton, 

Bristol. 

We  are  considering  this  morning  several  of  the  Aids  to  Holiness ;  and 
amongst  these  aids  has  been  placed  active  and  self-denying  chanty. 
But  is  this  to  be  properly  and  fitly  called  an  aid  to  holiness  ?  It  might, 
I)erhaps,  be  more  fitly  called  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  holiness. 
What  is  holiness  ?  Surely  it  is  consecration  to  God.  A  holy  life  is  a 
life  given  up  and  devoted  to  God.  A  holy  heart  is  a  heart  in  which 
God  reigns  supreme ;  a  heart  which  hates  with  all  the  power  of  a  holy 
hatred  what  God  hates,  and  loves  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  holy  love 
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what  God  loves.  And  so  holiness  is  the  character  of  one  who  recog- 
nises the  claim  which  God  has  upon  him,  and  gives  himself  up,  with  all 
his  powers,  to  God,  to  live  for  Him,  serve  Him,  and  follow  Him. 

And  what  moves  a  man  so  to  devote  himself  to  God  ?  What  holy 
passion  takes  such  possession  of  his  heart  that  it  is  his  highest  joy  and 
happiness  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  God  ?  Clearly  it  is  love  to  God 
which  does  this :  love  to  God  as  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Sanctifier ;  adoring,  grateful,  yearning  love :  love  which  makes  us  care 
for  all  which  touches  the  interests,  the  honour,  and  the  glory  of  God  : 
love  which  makes  any  one  quick  and  ready  and  eager  to  undertake 
labour  and  toil  for  God,  and  for  those  who  belong  to  God :  love  that 
puts  self  last,  and  God  first. 

And  what  is  ,  this  love  ?  Is  it  not,  in  other  words,  active  and  self- 
denying  charity  ?  And  so  active  and  self-denying  charity  is  holiness.  It 
is  holiness  in  action ;  holiness  that  acts  upon  all  that  is  in  the  world 
outside  the  heart;  holiness  that  acts  on  the  world  within  the  heart; 
holiness  that  acts  on  others ;  holiness  that  acts  on  self.  Love  for  God 
in  the  heart  is  like  the  fire  in  the  censer.  It  burns  within,  it  burns  up 
self-love.  It  is  self-denying,  self-consuming.  £ut  it  must  find  vent 
It  cannot  be  pent  up.  It  pours  itself  forth,  as  the  clouds  of  incense 
pour  themselves  forth  from  the  burning  censer,  in  acts  of  love  fragrant 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  love  for  God,  that  must  perforce  spend  itself 
on  all  that  belongs  to  God. 

But  if  active  and  self-denying  charity  is  holiness,  how  can  it  be 
called  one  of  the  aids  to  holiness  ?  It  is  called  so,  and  rightly  called  so, 
because  the  consecration  of  ourselves  to  God  is  not  completed  in  one 
single  act  We  do  not  in  one  single  moment,  or  by  one  supreme  effort, 
devote  ourselves,  all  we  are,  and  all  that  we  have,  to  God,  and  then 
remain  inactive.  Our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  come  from  God, 
and  that  we  belong  to  God,  must  be  acted  upon  every  moment. 

As  it  was  with  our  blessed  Lord,  so  it  must  be  with  us.  His  sacrifice 
of  Himself  was  life-long,  so  must  ours  be.  He  offered  Himself  to  God 
that  we  might  offer  ourselves  through  Him,  and  be  accepted  for  the  sake 
of  His  priceless,  spotless,  meritorious  sacrifice. 

"What  were  His  own  words  on  the  eve  of  His  completing  the  sacrifice 
of  His  perfect  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  pterfect  death  ?  "  For  their 
sakes  sanctify  I  Myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth."  For  our  sakes  He  offered  Himself  up  as  the  head,  and 
representative,  and  sum,  and  substance  of  humanity,  in  whom  all  we, 
His  brother  men,  the  members  of  His  body,  were  gathered  up  into  one, 
that  we  too  might  offer  ourselves  to  God  as  those  whose  life,  whose  very 
being,  is  consecrated  to  God.  Our  blessed  Lord's  whole  life  as  man, 
from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  was  a  consecrated  life.  There  was  love, 
devotion,  glad  obedience,  joyful  submission  to  His  heavenly  Father,  in 
the  words  which  He  spoke,  in  the  acts  which  He  did,  in  the  toils  which 
He  undertook,  in  the  sufiferings  which  He  bore.  With  a  self-con- 
secrating purpose  He  enters  on  the  incarnate  life.  "  Lo  1  I  come  to 
do  Thy  will,  O  God.  I  am  content  to  do  it.  Yea,  Thy  law  is  within 
My  heart"  The  brightness  of  His  joyful  self-consecration  beams  out 
in  the  words,  '^  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to 
finish  His  work."  The  wide  reach  and  expansiveness  of  His  love  for 
34 
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His  Father,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  children  of  God — in  a  word,  His 
active  charity — is  suggested  to  us  in  the  description,  '*  He  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the  devil"  We  seem 
to  hear  His  words  of  consolation,  to  listen  to  His  revelations  of  His 
Father's  love,  to  catch,  as  though  it  fell  upon  our  ears  for  the  first  time, 
that  tender,  yearning  invitation,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
group  of  sufferers.  There  are  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf; 
3ie  dumb.  There  are  the  sad,  the  lonely,  the  helpless,  the  fallen. 
Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  Him.  Our  eyes,  too,  are  fixed  on  Him.  We 
are  gazing  on  the  "  Christus  Consolator."  He  is  dealing  with  these 
sufferers  one  by  one.  His  glance  meets  theirs.  Their  answering  glances 
meet  His.  They  feel  that  they  are  known,  understood,  felt  for,  cared 
for,  loved.  His  touch  heals  one.  His  words  reach  the  heart  of 
another.  A  change  passes  over  the  group  of  those  that  looked  so 
forlorn.  Faces  that  were  downcast  are  radiant  with  a  new-found  joy. 
Eyes  that  had  been  darkened  with  the  gloom  of  an  unlooked  for  sad- 
ness are  lit  up  with  the  brightness  fo  an  unlooked  for  hope.  And  this  is 
active  charity.  This  is  the  love  that  pities,  soothes,  cheers,  comforts, 
enlightens.  This  is  the  consecrated  life,  the  life  of  One  that  lives  for 
God,  and  for  all  that  belongs  to  God.  Yes ;  and  it  is  also  the  seUkienying 
life.  It  is  the  life  of  One  who  was  emphatically  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
and  who,  for  very  love  of  us,  stooped  to  make  Himself  acquainted  with 
all  our  griefs ;  who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  famished  with  hunger,  and 
burnt  up  with  thirst,  and  weary  and  worn  with  toil ;  firom  whose  breast 
the  groan  of  anguish  burst ;  from  whose  lips  the  sigh  of  sorrow  fell ; 
from  whose  eyes  the  tears  of  spiritual  distress  flowed ;  from  whose  brow 
the  heavy  drops  of  the  bloody  sweat  started  ;  whose  soul  was  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death ;  whose  tender  body  was  torn  and  wounded 
on  the  cross ;  over  whose  spirit  there  swept  the  cloud  of  some  mysterious 
desolation  in  His  last  hours  ;  who  drank  to  the  very  dregs  the  bitterness 
of  the  cup  of  death ;  and  who  did  and  suffered  all  this  for  our  sakes. 
This  is  active,  self-denying  charity  in  its  highest  form — in  a  form  so  high, 
so  perfect,  so  far  transcending  all  that  we  think  of  as  charity,  that  we  odl 
it  by  the  more  exalted  name  of  love ;  love  for  God,  love  for  us,  the  love 
of  the  consecrated  life,  the  love  of  perfect  union  with  God,  the  life  and 
love  of  holiness. 

And  as  it  was  in  active  and  self-denying  love  that  our  Lord  conse- 
crated Himself  to  His  heavenly  Father's  service,  so  we  must  do  the 
same  if  our  life  is  to  6ear  the  stamp  of  holiness  upon  it.  It  is  by  con- 
stant acts  of  love  that  we  shall  strengthen  in  ourselves  the  sense  that  ail 
that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  have,  belongs  to  God.  Take  but  one  single 
instance  out  of  all  the  great  gifts  of  God  to  us — ^life,  and  all  the  powers 
that  come  with  life ;  and  health,  and  place,  and  position,  and  money,  and 
influence.  Our  time  is  given  us  by  God.  How  shall  we  best  consecrate 
it  to  Him  ?  Surely,  by  so  laying  it  out  as  to  give  us  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  love  to  others.  Somewhere  within  our  reach  there 
must  be  the  poor,  or  the  sick,  or  the  lonely,  to  be  visited,  and  cheered, 
and  aided.  We  might  find  out  some  children  to  teach,  some  &llen  one 
to  raise  up,  some  wanderers  to  bring  back  to  God. 

Find  them  out  ?  Alas !  are  they  not  gathered  together  in  masses 
around  us?    Has  not  their  bitter  cry  made  itself  audible  to  us?    Do 
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they  not  cross  our  paths  with  their  pale  faces,  and  their  sunken  eyes, 
and  their  mute,  imploring  looks  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  aid  to  holiness  to 
consecrate  some  portion  of  our  time  to  minister  to  some  of  these  for  the 
love  of  God  ?  Even  a  heathen  thought  that  that  day  was  a  lost  day  in 
which  he  had  done  no  good  to  anyone.  What  shall  we  Christians  say  of 
whole  days  spent  in  amusement,  gaiety,  thoughtless  frivolity,  and  selfish 
enjoyment,  in  which  we  have  done  good  to  no  one  single  soul  ?  There 
are  some  very  moving  words  in  a  sermon  preached  by  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  which  only  too  sadly  describe  what  ought  to  be  the 
confession  of  one  who  wastes  time  in  mere  recreation : .  "  In  a  world 
steeped  in  sorrow,  amid  thousands  that  have  not  food,  thousands  that 
have  no  light,  amid  children  nurtured  in  crime,  and  women  ruined  and 
cast  aside  as  broken  toys,  I  have  played  for  a  twelvemonth.  Many  a 
creature  of  God  have  I  slain  to  prove  my  powers — (the  Archbishop  is 
speaking  of  field  sports  and  pastimes) — but  the  burden  of  the  world's 
sin  and  sorrow  I  have  not  touched  with  the  tip  of  my  finger.  For  men 
I  have  shown  no  love,  for  I  have  had  no  thought  for  them.  Towards 
God  I  have  shown  no  love,  for  He  means  our  redemption  from  sin  and 
sorrow,  and  I,  in  my  thoughtless  idleness,  have  run  athwart  His  purpose, 
and  done  nothing  against  any  sin  or  any  sorrow "  ("  Use  and  Abuse  of 
the  World,"  second  series,  S.P.C.K.).  Surely  such  idleness,  such  use- 
lessness,  such  spendthrift  waste  of  hours,  and  days,  and  years,  is  a 
desecration,  not  a  consecration,  of  time.  If  sacrilege  is  the  sin  of  taking 
sacred  things  which  belong  to  God  and  turning  them  to  vile  and 
common  uses,  then  what  sacrilege  is  there  in  the  waste  of  time  which 
might  be  used  in  works  of  love  for  God  ! 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  does  the  thought  of  God  grow  upon  the 
soul — how  does  the  sense  of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  of  what  He  is  to  us, 
sink  ever  deeper  into  the  heart,  and  take  possession  of  it,  as  we  offer  to 
Him  our  time  in  ministering  to  others,  our  money  in  relieving  their  needs, 
the  strength  of  our  bodies  in  toiling  amongst  them,  our  affections  in 
showing  ihem  pity,  compassion,  tenderness,  love  !  We  cannot  set  our- 
selves to  comfort  others  without  finding  our  memories  quickened  with 
the  thought  of  the  many  times  when  we  have  been  ourselves  comforted 
by  God.  We  cannot  stretch  out  our  hands  to  give  to  others  without 
being  reminded  how  far  more  liberally  God  has  given  to  us.  We  cannot 
try  to  enter  into  the  sorrows  of  others  without  marvelling  at  the  fulness 
and  depth  of  the  compassion  of  God  for  us  in  our  own  sorrows.  Nay, 
we  cannot  find  our  kindness  abused,  our  labours  of  love  met  with  ingra- 
titude, our  advice  cast  aside,  our  warnings  neglected,  our  most  friendly 
efforts  misunderstood,  or  even  misrepresented,  without  seeing  in  all  this 
a  parable  of  the  way  in  which  we  ourselves  have  met  the  love  of  God 
with  ingratitude,  and  neglected  His  warnings,  and  misused  His  gifts, 
and  slighted,  and  scorned,  and  wounded  His  most  tender  and  persever- 
ing love.  Yes,  active  charity  is  wondrously  blessed  in  bringing  home 
to  us  what  God  is,  what  He  has  done  for  us,  how  astoundingly  rich  His 
bounty  to  us  has  been,  how  patient,  how  forbearing,  how  long-suffering 
he  has  been  to  us.  The  very  joy  of  being  allowed  to  do  something  for 
God  binds  our  hearts  faster  to  Him,  as  the  child's  love  grows  with  every 
present  which  it  brings  to  a  loving  Father.  But,  over  and  above  this,  the 
glorious  character  of  the  love  of  God  grows  upon  us  as  we  try  to  copy 
Him  in  acts  of  love,  just  as  the  wondrous  beauty  of  some  great  work  of 
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art  comes  out  the  more  when  a  feeble  hand  tries  to  copy  it ;  and  so  we 
are  the  more  bound  to  God,  and  more  moved  to  consecrate  ourselvesi 
our  all,  to  Him,  in  the  spirit  of  holiness. 

And  is  not  this  consecration  of  ourselves  to  God  the  more  real  and 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  of  self-denial  in  it? 
The  very  touch'fetone  of  the  sincerity  of  love  is  self-denial.  To  suffer 
something — to  lose  something — to  strip  ourselves  of  something  for 
another's  sake,  is  to  put  that  other  person  before  ourselves,  and  there  is  a 
consecrating  power  in  such  acts  of  true  devotion.  And  so,  when  St 
Paul  would  move  us  to  spend  our  money  upon  others,  he  puts  before 
us  the  highest  example  of  self-consecration :  ''Ye  know  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich.^' 
(2  Cor.  viii.  9.)  And  St.  John  goes  even  beyond  this,  and  says  that,  as 
our  Lord  died  for  us,  we  are  bound  even  to  be  ready  to  die  for  others : 
"  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid  down  His  life 
for  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."  Nay, 
our  Lord  Himself  tested  the  sincerity  of  the  love  of  the  rich  young  ruler 
by  a  demand  for  such  entire  sacrifice  of  all  that  this  world  could 
offer  as  startles  us  :  ''Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him,  and  said 
unto  him :  One  thing  thou  lackest,  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven : 
and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  Me."  The  demand  made  here 
is  so  large,  so  wide,  that  we  are  apt  to  put  the  words  aside  as  if  they 
could  have  no  meaning  for  us.  But  is  this  so  ?  Surely  they  do  mean 
for  all  of  us  that  true  charity  must  be  self-denying — that  whatever  we 
hold  on  to  must  be  dropped  if  it  prevents  our  embracing  God  \  that  we 
must  count  all  things  but  loss  if  we  may  but  win  Him.  Yes,  and  as  we 
give  up  time,  which  might  be  spent  in  self-enjoyment,  to  spend  it  in 
labours  of  love  for  others ;  as  we  give  up  money,  which  might  be  lavished 
on  luxuries,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  destitute — our  hearts 
and  lives  become  more  unfastened  from  the  world,  more  loosened  from 
the  bonds  of  self-love,  more  ready  for  that  consecration  to  God  which  is 
holiness. 

What  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  us  !  The  tears  of  the  sorrowful,  the 
sighs  of  the  sad,  the  bare  homes  of  the  destitute  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
suffering,  thousands  of  poor  fallen  ones  that  seem  to  have  lost  God, 
children  untaught  and  uncared  for,  children  betrayed  and  ruined, 
widows  and  orphans  desolate  and  friendless, — all  these  appeal  to  us 
for  pity,  compassion,  and  love.  But  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  appeal 
that  is  made  to  us  by  One  whose  sorrows  have  only  been  sur- 
passed by  His  love.  High  and  lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  bitter  with 
its  anguish,  but  sweet,  surpassingly  sweet,  with  tender  love  for  us, 
One  appeals  to  us.  His  bleeding  brows,  His  pale  worn  face,  His 
drooping  head.  His  closed  eyes.  His  sealed  lips,  are  more  moving,  more 
eloquent,  more  soul-subduing  in  their  appeal  than  any  voice  that  has 
ever  spoken  to  us — than  any  eyes  that  have  ever  been  fixed  on  us. 
"  See,"  they  seem  to  say,  "what  I  have  suffered,  what  I  have  done,  what 
I  have  given  for  love  of  you."  What  must  be  our  answer  ?  Would  that 
it  might  be  that  of  the  saint  of  old  !  Gazing  in  thought  on  His  Lord 
dying  before  his  eyes — counting  up  what  the  Lord  had  laid  down  for 
him,  as  the  outstretched  form  seemed  to  hang  above  him,  pierced  and 
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wounded ;  glory,and  majesty,  andhonour  laid  aside;  even  His  veryraiment 
taken  from  Him  ;  all  that  the  world  can  offer  even  of  innocent  pleasure 
utterly  foregone  ;  and  now  the  very  life  itself  gone;  nay,  the  very  Lord 
of  Glory  giving  up  His  whole  self  for  the  disciple ;  moved,  and  melted, 
and  won  by  this  tender,  and  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing  love — the 
disciple  cried  out,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  heart  yearning  after 
his  Lord:  **All  for  all.  Thou  hast  given  all  for  me.  I  give  all  that 
I  have,  all  that  I  am,  to  Thee.'*  Could  we  but  make  our  life — ^not 
our  lips — say  this,  then  should  we  feel  indeed  what  a  consecrating 
power  there  is  in  active  and  self-denying  charity. 


(3)  Worship  and  Holy  Communion. 

The  Rev.   H.  W.   BURROWS,  Canon  of  Rochester. 

It  is  good  to  be  a  philanthropist,  with  unceasing  industry  to  be  always 
thinking  of  others,  and  ministering  to  their  wants. 

It  is  good  to  delight  oneself  in  the  biographies  of  saints,  to  enter 
into  their  feelings,'  to  be  familiar  with  their  habits.  We  seem  to  acquire 
a  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  be  the  better  for  admission  into  intimacy 
with  them. 

But  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  worship ;  all  else  is,  as  it  were, 
a  lingering  outside  the  temple ;  by  worship  we  enter  into  it 

This  is  the  highest  and  noblest  employment  that  man  can  engage  in. 
Man  was  placed  in  the  world  for  many  purposes.  He  is  to  be  God's 
viceroy  in  ruling  the  creatures ;  he  has  to  cultivate  himself,  and  make 
the  earth  the  abode  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  population.  But  such 
pursuits  do  not  employ  all  his  powers,  do  not  satisfy  the  whole  of  his 
nature.  Though  sin  has  damaged  him,  there  is  a  higher  part  of  his 
being  to  be  developed  He  has  an  inward  organ,  the  eye  of  the  soul,  to 
be  cultivated.  He  has  relations  to  his  great  Parent  to  be  re-established. 
He  was  made  in  His  image,  and  it  is  his  distinguishing  characteristic  to 
be  capable  of  knowing  God,  of  loving  and  worshipping  Him.  He  was 
made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  glorify,  his  Maker.  He  has  as  certainly  a 
power  of  recognising  goodness,  as  he  has  of  discerning  mathematical 
truth,  or  the  laws  of  harmony,  or  any  other  of  those  first  principles 
which  rule  external  nature  and  man's  own  mind.  Man  recovers  his 
inheritance,  his  essential  being,  the  completeness  of  his  nature,  in  as  far 
as  he  becomes  able  to  know  God,  to  love  and  worship  Him. 

This  capacity,  laid  deep  in  the  inmost  and  most  essentia]  part  of  our 
nature,  has  exhibited  itself  in  those  persons  who,  in  various  ages  and 
countries,  have  concentrated  thought  on  God's  being,  and  given  much 
time  to  contemplate  Him ;  they  have  exclaimed — **  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  biit  Thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  com- 
parison of  Thee."  "  One  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand." 
**  Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  in  my  bed,  and  thought  upon  Thee 
when  I  was  waking  ?  " 

And  not  only  among  the  Israelites,  God's  chosen  people,  has  such 
devotion  been  founds  but    among  Hindoos,  Persians,    Mahometans, 
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Buddhists,  there  have  been  minds  which  have  given  themselves  to  such 
contemplations,  and  spirits  with  aspirations  of  this  kind.  Wherever  we 
meet  with  such,  they  are  witnesses  to  us  of  what  man  was  intended  to 
aim  at,  of  the  heights  which  he  was  meant  to  attain. 

In  our  own  age  and  country  such  devotion  is  less  common,  impeded 
as  we  are  by  our  busy  life  and  practical  tendencies.  We  are  not  easily 
made  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  our  being,  of  the  needs  of  our 
nature ;  but  doubtless,  till  God  is  known,  and  loved,  and  worshipped  by 
us,  as  He  ought  to  be,  there  are  faculties  within  us  lying  dormant,  our 
education  for  eternity  is  incomplete,  our  true  dignity  is  undeveloped, 
our  whole  being  is  dwarfed,  stunted,  and  deformed.  How  many  are 
deformed  that  know  it  not,  developed  disproportionately  in  some  direc- 
tions, but  curtailed  in  the  noblest  and  most  necessary  ;  monstrosities, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  good  angels. 

If  such  we  would  not  be,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  to  Christians.  All  attempts  made  by  non-Christians  to  approach 
God  must  labour  under  great  difficulties.  The  God,  whom  they  seek 
after,  must  be  very  imperfectly  discovered  by  His  works,  which  some- 
what perplex,  being  not  all  obviously  beneficent ;  by  the  blurred  reflec- 
tion of  Him  in  man's  soul ;  by  the  voice  of  conscience ;  by  the  £aiDt 
remains  of  a  primeval  revelation  ;  and  they  too,  who,  in  their  darkness 
feel  after  Him,  are  themselves  blinded,  damaged  by  the  vice  of  their 
origin,  and  shrink  from  God's  unmitigated  holiness.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  they  arrive  at  vague  notions  of  God,  obtain  distorted  views 
of  Him,  and  make  great  mistakes. 

Contrast  with  this  the  position  of  the  Christian.  God  has  come  nigh 
to  him,  without  abating  a  jot  of  His  holiness,  without  any  compromise 
with  evil,  any  lowering  of  standard.  The  God,  who  is  a  consuming  fire, 
remains  just,  though  He  be  the  Justifier.  He  reveals,  not  indeed  the 
whole  of  His  nature,  but  much  more  of  it  than  could  otherwise  be 
known.  He  reveals  His  intense  abhorrence  of  evil,  its  inability  to 
endure  itself  in  His  presence.  He  manifests  His  transcendent  love  of 
truth,  justice,  holiness,  beneficence.  He  displays  the  inconceivable 
existence  of  self-sacrifice  in  Godhead.  He  allows  us  to  know  God  as 
reconciled  to  man,  contemplating  the  race  with  complacency  as 
gathered  up  in  His  Son.  He  shows  us  the  reconciled  Parent  on  the 
look  out  for  the  return  of  the  prodigal. 

Yes,  we  may  approach  the  God  of  Revelation,  the  God  of  Redemp- 
tion, the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  thus  have  filial  access,  the  right  of  admission,  we  should  use 
the  privilege,  />.,  we  should  worship,  we  should  render  what  is 
due,  what  is  expected,  what  is  desired,  that  which  it  will  do  us 
good  to  offer.  He  expects  as  a  King ;  He  desires  as  a  Parent ;  He 
knows,  as  our  Friend,  Educator,  and  Physician,  what  will  do  us  good, 
what  will  exhibit  us  at  our  best,  enable  us  to  attain  our  true  proportions, 
put  forth  our  highest  powers,  grow  while  we  strive  to  rise,  and  imbibe 
something  of  that  which  we  contemplate.  Moses'  face  shone'  in  con- 
sequence of  intercourse  with  God,  and  this  is  but  a  typical  instance  of 
the  transforming  influence  of  worship. 

What  do  we  mean  by  worship?  It  is  meeting  each  portion  of  God's 
revelation  by  corresponding  acts  on  our  part. 

We  adore  Him,  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  irrespective  of  us.  We  enter 
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into  His  outer  gates  with  thanksgiving,  for  what  He  has  been  to  us, 
and  then  pass  into  His  inner  courts  with  praise,  for  what  He  is  in  Him- 
self. We  are  to  contemplate  the  Perfect ;  the  Unique ;  intense  Love  ; 
consummate  Holiness  ;  like  seraphs,  we  are  to  cry  Holy,  Holy,  Holy ; 
Holy,  first,  as  the  Perfection  of  Truth,  Justice,  Holiness,  Love ;  Holy, 
secondly,  as  necessarily  abhorring  the  opposites,  untruth,  injustice, 
selfishness ;  Holy,  thirdly,  as  going  out  of  Himself  to  produce  holiness 
in  others.  "  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height,  and  in  the  depth  be 
praise." 

As  the  God  of  nature  we  hymn  Him — **  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord, 
bless  ye  the  Lord."    Psalm  104. 

"  The  strain  upraise,"  etc. 

As  the  God  of  Redemption,  we  praise  Him  in  the  Te  Deum  and  our 
Creeds. 

As  the  God  of  our  nation,  we  honour  Him  in  harvest  festivals. 

As  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  we  approach  Him  in  the  Litany, 
Ember  Prayers,  and  the  like. 

As  the  God  of  our  families,  we  offer  family  worship.  Each  parish, 
corporation,  university,  college,  society,  school,  regiment,  ships'  com- 
pany, guild,  should  acknowledge  dependence  on  Him,  commit  their 
interests  to  Him,  pray  to  be  blessed  and  directed  by  Him,  and  con- 
secrate to  Him  their  special  institution,  its  sphere,  scope,  and 
operations. 

And  coming  down  to  individuals,  each  has  access,  filial  access  ;  each 
is  allowed  to  bring  his  own  thanksgiving,  his  own  gift,  his  own  offering, 
his  own  incommunicable  sorrow,  his  cry  for  help,  his  expression  of 
affiance  ;  for  to  Him  whom  we  worship,  nothing  is  small.  His  infinite 
greatness  brings  within  His  cognisance  our  least  touch  of  pain,  our 
least  trace  of  feeling.  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  reckon  it  worship, 
even  when  we  approach  Him  on  purely  personal  matters,  seeking  aid 
and  deprecating  punishment.  But  we  should  not  be  content  with  the 
lowest  form  of  worship,  we  should  strive  to  ascend  to  the  higher  species, 
to  self-forgetting  adoration,  to  prostration  of  soul,  to  contemplation 
of  His  peifections,  and  glad  acceptance  of  His  will. 

This  is  more  than  an  aid  to  holiness — this  is  holiness.  Every  time 
that,  by  an  effort,  we  exclude  other  subjects,  collect  our  thoughts, 
mount  up  to  approach  God,  every  time  the  soul  renews,  as  it  were,  the 
contract  by  which  it  gives  itself  to  God,  and  entreats  Him  to  give  Himself 
to  the  soul,  there  is  a  distinct  step  forward,  making  future  access  easier, 
forming  a  habit  of  devotion.  The  mind  becomes  like  that  which  it  is 
conversant  with,  as  the  insect  is  coloured  by  the  leaf  which  it  feeds 
upon.  In  all  religions  the  worshipper  tends  to  become  like  the  Deity 
whom  he  adores.  The  Christian  is  refined,  elevated,  ennobled  by 
drawing  near  to  the  Most  Holy ;  he  understands  that,  lowly  as  he  is  in 
himself,  he  may  claim  kinship  with  the  Most  High. 

And  this  natural  effect  of  worship  on  the  soul,  due  to  the  laws  of  its 
own  constitution,  is  not  all ;  God  also  fulfils  His  promise,  draws  nigh 
to  them  that  draw  nigh  to  Him ;  accepts  what  is  offered,  and  returns  a 
blessing. 

A  child  kneels  to  an  earthly  parent,  and  obtains  the  desired  blessing ; 
the  Heavenly  Father  stretches  out  His  hand  over  the  child  that  seeks 
to  Him,  and  His  blessing  takes  the  form  of  grace,  /.^.,  the  action  of  the 
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divine  will  on  the  soul.  Hence  worship  is  an  aid  to  holiness,  bringing 
down  a  blessing,  causing  the  dew  of  grace  to  alight  on  the  fleece  that 
would  otherwise  be  dry. 

But  there  is  a  danger  of  our  petitions  revolving  too  much  round  self; 
we  have  need  to  model  our  prayers  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  remember 
that  the  first  half  of  the  pattern  prayer  is  concerned  with  God,  His 
name,  His  kingdom,  His  will,  before  there  is  any  reference  to  our  most 
urgent  needs. 

There  is  a  danger  lest  what  is  called  worship  be  too  introspective ; 
there  are  more  improving  objects  for  contemplation  than  our  frail  in- 
consistent selves.  Private  worship  should  have  an  element  of  adoration, 
and  public  worship  should  specially  lift  us  above  ourselves,  as  we  catch 
the  spirit  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  creeds,  and  make  every  Gloria  an 
act  of  adoration. 

Too  much  attention  indeed  is  sometimes  given  to  making  the  ser- 
vices in  church  pleasurable  or  profitable  to  ourselves,  too  little  care 
given  to  rendering  them  worthy  of  God,  by  the  dedication  of  our  best 
gifts,  the  consecration  of  our  highest  faculties,  the  bringing  together,  in 
His  honour,  of  all  that  is  loveliest  and  costliest,  most  exquisite  and 
harmonious,  the  product  of  man's  noblest  powers. 

We  have  contrasted  the  position  of  the  Christian  with  that  of  those 
seekers  after  God  who  have  not  our  advantages,  and  this  contrast  is  em- 
phasized in  the  Eucharist.  For  it  is  the  realisation  of  the  Christian's 
position.  It  places  him  at  his  ideal  standing  point.  In  the  Eucharist 
the  Christian  claims  the  fulness  of  his  privileges.  Whatever  worship  he  is 
allowed  to  offer,  he  offers  here  most  acceptably.  It  is  the  highest  act  of 
Christian  worship,  intensifying  and  carrying  to  the  highest  pitch  all  other 
parts  of  worship.  To  it  we  should  bring  our  deepest  confessions  of  sin,  our 
warmest  thankfulness,  our  choicest  hymns.  In  it  is  the  proper  place  for 
our  highest  acts  of  faith,  for  the  dedication  of  ourselves  and  all  belong- 
ing to  us.  In  it  our  Heavenly  Father  loves  to  see  expressions  of  the 
fraternal  concord  of  His  children  one  with  another.  In  it  He  delights 
to  see  His  children  realising  their  unity,  their  inseparable  connection 
with  the  faithful  departed.  And  so  the  Eucharistic  services  of  the 
Church  of  old  enshrined  a  creed,  an  offertory,  a  kiss  of  peace,  a 
commemoration  of  martyrs ;  and  still  the  very  arrangements  of  our 
churches  suggest  that  all  is  leading  up  to,  and  preparing  for,  the  highest 
mystery  of  our  religion,  though  our  sanctuary  is  not  like  the  Jewish 
Holy  of  Holies— -dark,  unlighted,  entered  only  once  a  year  by  a 
trembling  representative ;  for  the  Christian  enters  through  the  veil,  on 
the  strength  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  which  was  offered  once,  but  is  pleaded 
continually.  And  if  the  Eucharist  is  man's  highest  act  of  worship,  so  is 
it  also  the  occasion  on  which  God  is  ready  to  bestow  His  choicest  gifts. 
If  He  pardons  at  other  times.  He  still  more  fully  pardons  now.  If  He 
blesses  at  other  times.  He  reserves  His  greatest  blessings  for  this 
occasion.  If  He  gives  grace  elsewhere.  He  gives  more  grace  here ;  for 
now  He  beholds  Christians  pleading  the  sacrifice,  now  He  regards  tiiem 
in  the  Beloved ;  now  is  the  Saviour  present  to  cement  His  imion  with 
His  people,  to  leaven  them  with  that  humanity  which  was  ever  pure, 
once  suffering,  and  is  now  for  ever  glorified ;  now  He  imparts  His 
resurrection  life. 

But  our  good  God  has  not  provided  the  Eucharist  for  us  that  we 
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should  be  merely  passive,  inactive  recipients  of  bounty.  He  bids  us 
stir  up  all  our  faculties,  come,  in  the  wedding  garment,  holy  and 
prepared,  expect  much,  open  our  mouths  wide  that  He  may  fill  us. 

And  as  He  would  have  us  prepare  beforehand,  so  He  would  have  us 
cherish  the  grace  given  ;  first  give  thanks,  and  then  walk  as  those  who 
have  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of  kings,  who  have  been  blessed 
by  Him,  commissioned  by  Him,  furnished  with  gifts  by  Him,  and  sent 
forth  to  carry  on  His  work,  in  His  power,  by  His  Spirit 

If  all  the  communicants  went  forth  ^om  our  altars  thus  freighted 
with  His  blessing,  reflecting  His  image,  how  much  brighter  would  the 
world  be,  how  would  our  Lord's  words  be  verified  when  He  said  to  His 
disciples,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

God  be  praised  that  the  greatest  aids  to  holiness  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  open  to  the  humblest,  that  they  do  not  depend  on  intellect, 
scholarship,  or  leisure ;  but  that  through  worship,  in  Holy  Communion, 
the  highest  act  of  worship,  the  illiterate,  the  hardworked,  the  un- 
cultivated, may  draw  nigh,  may  communicate  with  more  than  man,  and 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

Well  is  it  that  this  meeting  should  end,  not  with  the  recommendation 
of  novelties,  not  with  the  vaunting  of  new  discoveries,  but  with  a  call  to 
stand  on  the  old  paths,  and  prize  those  ordinances  which  sanctified  our 
forefathers. 

Worship  and  Holy  Communion — in  a  busy  age  we  are  tempted  to 
think  that  we  have  not  time  for  the  demands  which  they  make  on  us. 

We  are  tempted,  too,  to  lose  sight  of  the  essence  in  the  accessories, 
to  stop  in  externals,  and  not  penetrate  to  the  inner  priceless  kernel.  We 
quarrel  over  postures  and  vestments,  when  we  should  be  looking,  through 
and  above  all  symbols,  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  ready  to 
reveal  Himself  to  us,  to  assimilate  us  to  Himself,  to  unite  us  to  each 
other,  to  make  us  helpful  to  each  other,  supplying  each  others' 
deficiencies,  and  learning  to  value  the  truth  precious  to  each :  one 
body,  many  members ;  one  vine,  many  branches ;  all  one  in  Christ, 
though  each  one,  it  may  be,  varying  in  the  outward  form  in  which  he 
develops  towards  perfection. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Bardsley,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Bradford,  and 

Honorary  Canon  of  Ripon. 

Among  the  many  creatures  which  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
it  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  man  that  he  is  able  to  worship  the 
God  who  made  him;  and,  therefore,  the  declaration  and  command, 
"  He  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  Him."  The  very  relationship 
between  the  great  Creator  and  His  intelligent  creatures  indicates  the 
claim  which  God  has  to  man's  supreme  respect  and  adoration.  The 
Psalmist's  invitation  finds  a  ready  response  in  the  breast  of  every  one 
renewed  by  divine  grace — "  O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down ;  let 
us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker."  Worship  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  must  be  the  worship 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  '*  for  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
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must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."    But  whilst  He  demands 
the  heart  and  mind  in  worship,  He  has  appointed  outward  institutions 
to  aid  inward  devotion.     The  essential  part  of  worship  is  spiritual,  con- 
sisting of  right  conceptions  and  feelings  in  regard  to  God ;  yet  the  man 
who  confines  his  religious  exercises  to  inward  communion  with  God, 
neglects  those  visible  ordinances  which  the  Almighty,  in  His  wisdom  and 
goodness,  has  appointed  to  assist  us  in  rendering  Him  true  and  accept- 
able service.    The   most    interesting    and    solemn    of  these    visible 
institutions  is  the  Lord's  Supper.    Though  I  may  not  be  able  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  to  describe  the  exact  relation  in  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  stands  to  worship,  yet  we  shall  be  all  agreed  that  the  thought- 
ful and  prayerful  believer,  as  he  draws  near  the  Lord's  Table,  cannot  but 
understand  the  chief  intentions  of  this  holy  ordinance.     He  approaches 
the  Holy  Table  to  testify  his  attachment  and  to  pledge  afresh  his  fidelity 
to  his  once  crucified,  but  now  ascended  and  glorified  Saviour.     His 
heart  and  head  alike  respond  to  those  words  in  the  Exhortation  of  our 
Church,  which  tells  us  that  "  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  instituted 
and  ordained  holy  mysteries,  as  pledges  of  His  love,  and  for  a  continual 
remembrance  of  His  death,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort."    The 
believer  comes  also  to  that  Holy  Table  because  it  is  a  blessed  bond  of 
that  unity  and  love  which  should  ever  exist  among  all  the  members  of 
God's  redeemed  family ;    "  for  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one 
body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread,"  or,  to  use  again  the 
language  of  our  Church,  "  God  doth  assure  us  thereby  that  we  are  very 
members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  God's  Son,  which  is  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people."    But,  further,   the   humble 
believer  loves  to  attend  the  Holy  Communion,  because  he  regards  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  precious  means  of  grace  wherein  his  soul  feeds  on 
Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life ;   he  regards  it  as  ''a  Sacrament  of  our 
Redemption  by  Christ's  death,  insomuch  as  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily, 
and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and,  likewise,  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ." 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  brought  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture  under  a 
threefold  aspect,  viz.,  as  a  memorial,  as  a  pledge,  and  as  a  communion. 

As  a  memorial,  it  bids  us  look  back  to  Calvary,  and  meditate  on 
Christ's  meritorious  Cross  and  Passion.  The  Lord's  Supper  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  its  connection  with  this  fundamental  truth ;  for 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  an  emblematical  representation  of  Christ's 
propitiatory  Sacrifice.  That  Christ  suffered  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  is  a 
truth  which  pervades  the  whole  Bible.  Wondrous  was  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
yet  in  this  ordinance  we  commemorate  neither  the  birth  nor  life  of  our 
adorable  Redeemer,  but  His  death,  because  this  death  was  the  event  by 
which  Christ  accomplished  the  great  object  of  His  mission.  We  do  not, 
in  speaking  thus,  underrate  the  value  of  His  spotless  life  as  our  example, 
or  our  solemn  duty  to  seek  for  grace  to  enable  us  ''  to  walk  in  the  blessed 
steps  of  His  most  holy  life ;"  yet  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
one  great  fact  to  which  the  Lord's  Supper  points,  is  that  which  formed 
the  theme  of  Moses  and  Elias,  representatives  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  when  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  \  for  we  read  that  they 
"  spake  of  His  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  strong  bulwark  of  this  great  article  of  our  faith ; 
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for,  as  Archbishop  Whately  remarks,  though  on  the  assumption  of 
Christ  having  died  as  a  martyr  only,  *'  it  might  have  been  natural  to 
commemorate  His  death,  yet  to  do  this  by  the  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  symbols  of  His  body  and  blood  would  be  an  unmeaning  and  utterly 
absurd  ceremonial/'  But  besides  being  a  memorial  of  the  past,  it  is  also 
a  pledge  of  the  future  ;  *'  for  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come."  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  ordinance  looks  back  to  the  time  when  this  earth  was  darkened  by 
the  shadow  of  the  Saviour's  Cross,  it  also  bids  us  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  lightened  by  the  glory  of  His  throne ;  if  it  speaks 
to  us  of  the  night  of  His  betrayal,  it  also  speaks  to  us  of  the  day  '*  when 
He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  Saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe." 

But  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  memorial  of  the  past,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  future,  so  it  is  a  communion  in  regard  to  the  present ;   as  declared 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  words  already  quoted,  as  embodied  in  the  28th  Article 
of  our  Church.    As  the  consecrated  emblems  of  bread  and  wine  are  to 
us  the  sign  of  the  Saviour's  Body  broken,  and  His  Blood  shed  for  our 
redemption,  so  to  all  believers  the  ordinance  is  a  blessed  means  of  com- 
municating in  the  benefits  of  His  death ;   for,  as  the  body  is  fed  by  the 
bread  and  wine,  so  the  soul  is  fed  by  a  real  participation  of  the  grace, 
virtue,  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  atoning  death.     For,  whilst  at  other  times, 
and  by  other  means,  the  believer  partakes  of  these  benefits,  he  can  then 
specially  realise  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  words,  "  And  the  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  Himself  for  me."    The  benefit  being  so  great  to  all  such  as 
worthily  receive  this  Sacrament,  the  memories  which  cluster  around  it 
being  so  delightful,  believers  finding  in  it  such  helps  to  their  faith,  such 
incitements  to  love,  and  such  assurances  of  grace,  they  cannot  but 
instinctively  assign  to  the  Lord's  Supper  an  important  place  in  the  system 
of  Christian  worship,  and  therefore  they  thankfully  avail  themselves  of 
all  suitable  opportunities  of  drawing  near  to  the  Lord's  Table,  feeling 
assured  that  when  they  do  so  in  humility  and  faith  they  receive  this 
Holy  Sacrament  to  their  comfort.    When  we  consider  the  peculiarly 
solemn  circumstances  under  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted, 
viz.,  at  the  time  the  Disciples  were  listening  to  the  last  words,  and 
witnessing  the  last  looks  of  their  adorable  Master  previous  to  His  death, 
and  when  we  remember  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was  ordained,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  devout  and  loving  Christians,  in  pouring  forth 
the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  should  have  used  language  respecting  it 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  strict  logical  criticism.     Referring  to 
expressions  of  this  nature,  which  are  quoted  from  early  writers  in  the 
Homily  of  our  Church  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Dean  Vaughan,  after 
stating  that  such  language,  stricdy  interpreted,  would  almost  favour  gross 
superstitions,  adds : — **  But  it  was  the  language  of  fervour,  of  devotion, 
of  pious  thankfulness — not  intended  for  the  reasoning  of  logicians  or  the 
definition  of  theologians.     As  such,  if  exaggerated,  it  was  devout ;   if 
inaccurate,  it  was  harmless."     He  follows  up  these  remarks  by  words  of 
caution,  suggested  by  the  knowledge  of  mediaeval  days,  declaring  that 
*'  the  temptation  which  was  strong  to  piety  was  stronger  to  sacerdotalism. 

That  it  should  be  given  to  man  instrumentally to  turn  common 

bread  and  common  wine,  by  a  few  movements  of  the  hand  and  a  few 
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utterances  of  the  lips,  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Him  who  made  the 
worlds — this  was  the  keystone  of  that  arch  of  priestly  domination  which 
once  bestrode  the  world ;  it  was  this  that  made  possible  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  the  domestic  tyranny  of  the  confessional ;  it  was  this 
that  drew  the  life-blood  of  our  English  martyrs,  who  felt  that  its  over- 
throw was  worth  the  dying  for,"  and  from  which  he  prays  "  may  God 
preserve  evermore  His  true,  His  faithful,  His  Apostolical  Church  of 
England."  (''Liturgy  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of  England," 
p.  237.8.) 

The  place  which  we  assign  to  worship  in  connection  with  the  Holy 
Communion,  will  necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  views  we  hold  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  that  Holy  Sacrament.  The  differences 
which  are  entertained  on  this  subject  are  connected  with  the  views  men 
hold  on  what  is  called  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence."  Whether 
or  not  this  term  can  be  justified  by  the  formularies  of  our  Church  depends 
upon  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  "real;"  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  our  Church  has  deliberately  refused  this  t^rord  a  place  in  her 
descriptions  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  word  **  real,"  as  descriptive  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  one  of  those 
ambiguous  terms  which  have  caused  much  misunderstanding  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  That  which  is  a  favourite  term  of  Roman 
Catholics,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  this  sacrament, 
cannot  be  a  safe  one  for  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England 
to  adopt,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  difference  between  the  teaching 
of  the  two  Churches  on  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the  chief  reason  why  about 
250  persons  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Dean 
Aldrich,  respecting  the  phrase  "  Real  Presence,"  says : — **  If  any  Church 
of  England  man  use  it,  he  does  more  than  the  Church  directs  him  ;  if 
any  reject  it,  he  has  the  Church's  example  to  warrant  him,  and  it  would 
very  much  contribute  to  the  peace  of  Christendom  if  all  men  would  write 
after  so  good  a  copy."  Bishop  Burnet  thinks  the  reformers  judged 
wisely  in  dropping  the  phrase,  "Since,"  he  says,  "advantages  have 
been  taken  from  it  to  urge  it  further  than  we  intend  it ;  and  since  it  has 
been  a  snare  to  some."  But  whilst  they  both  think  it  undesirable  to  use 
the  words  on  account  of  their  ambiguity,  they  are  of  opinion  that  when 
rightly  understood,  they  express  a  great  truth,  viz.,  that  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  present  in  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  His  atoning  death  to  the 
spirit  of  the  faithful  receiver  of  the  Sacrament  But  if  employed  at  all, 
they  think  it  necessary  to  explain,  as  Hooker  does,  the  sense  in  which  it 
should  be  understood,  viz.,  that  **  the  resd  presence  of  Christ's  most 
blessed  body  and  Blood  is  not  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacrament."  For  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  believers  are  to  feed  upon  Christ  in  this  Sacra- 
ment, we  may  profitably  study  the  Redeemer's  discourse  delivered  at 
Capernaum  on  Himself  as  the  Bread  of  Life ;  in  which  He  declares  the 
absolute  necessity  to  salvation  of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His 
blood.  The  key  to  the  whole  discourse  is  furnished  by  the  Saviour  in 
the  words  "  he  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger  j  and  he  that 
believeth  on  Me  shall  never  thirst."  Whilst  at  verses  40  and  47,  eternal 
life  and  a  blessed  resurrection  are  promised  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ, 
the  same  blessings,  at  verses  53  and  54,  are  promised  to  all  who  eat  the 
flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  blood.     Everyone  who  eats  Chrisfs  flesh 
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and  drinks  Christ's  blood  has  eternal  life,  and  the  same  is  promised  to 
everyone  who  believes ;  but  no  such  blessing  is  promised  to  everyone 
who  receives  the  Sacrament     Dr.  Waterland  says  that  the  Reformers  in 
general  ^'  for  very  weighty  reasons  have  rejected  the  Sacramental  inter- 
pretation of  John  vi./'  and  that  this  has  been,  he  thinks,  "  the  prevailing 
construction  of  our  own  divines  all  along,"  viz.,  that  it  is  to  be  understood, 
'*  not  of  doctrines,  nor  of  Sacramental  feeding,  but  of  spiritual  feeding  at 
large,  feeding  upon  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ  our  Lord. "     Dr. 
Waterland  quotes  a  passage  from  a  sermon  on  this  discourse  by  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  as  '^  well  expressing  the  sense  of  our  Church  in  this  matter.'' 
The  Archbishop  says : — "  So  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the 
sense  of  our  Church,  are  only  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  nearer 
union  with  Christ ;  and  our  eating  and  drinking  of  that  body  and  blood 
is  our  being  partakers  of  those  benefits ;  and  the  mouth  whereby  we  thus 
eat  and  drink,  that  is  the  means  whereby  we  are  made  partakers  of  those 
benefits,  is  our  true  and  lively  faith.*'     But,  whilst  thinking  with  our 
Reformers  in  general  and  of  our  divines  all  along,  that  John  vi.,  *'  though 
not  directly  spoken  of  the  Eucharist,"  yet  he  considers  with  them  "  that 
it  is  by  no  means  foreign,  but  rather  looks  forward  towards  it,  bears  a 
tacit  allusion  to  it,  and  serves  to  reflect  light  upon  it."     It  has  been  well 
said  that  John  vi.  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  related  to  each  other, 
because  they  are  both  related  to  the  same  thing,  that  is,  they  both  refer 
to  Christ's  atoning  death,  that  what  the  one  teaches  by  words  the  other 
teaches  by  symbols ;  or,  as  it  is  happily  expressed  by  Dean  Alford,  **  to 
the  ordinance  itself  there  is  here  no  reference     .     .     .     but  the  spiritual 
verity  which  underlies  the  ordinance  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  here 
insisted  on ;  and,  so  considered,  the  discourse  is,  as  generally  treated, 
most  important  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  ordinance."     If  the 
Saviour's  discourse  teaches  that  it  is  only  by  a  true  and  living  faith  the 
soul  can  feed  on  Him  as  the  living  bread,  so  we  find  that  the  same 
vital  principle  pervades  those  portions  of  the  formularies  of  our  Church 
which  expound  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Whilst  she  distinctly 
asserts  that  this  Hqly  Sacrament  is  not  an  empty  sign  to  those  who  believe, 
on  the  other  hand  she  warns  the  impenitent  against  supposing  that  it  is 
an  effectual  means  of  grace  to  those  who  believe  not ;  whilst  she  sweetly 
encourages  the  former  by  telling  them  that  "  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily, 
and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ : "  she  is  equally  explicit  in  declaring  that  the 
wicked,  though  they  receive  the  Sacrament,  "  yet  in  no  wise  are  they 
partakers  of  Christ ;  "  whilst  she  comforts  the  devout  communicant  with 
the  assurance  that  "  the  benefit  is  great  if  with  a  true  penitent  heart  and 
lively  faith  we  receive  that  Holy  Sacrament ; "  her  words  to  the  sick  and 
dying  believer  are  equally  comforting  and  instructive  which  tell  us  that 
if  a  man  from  any  just  cause  is  unable  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  that  he, 
nevertheless,  if  in  a  fit  state  of  heart  and  mind  to  receive  it,  "  doth  eat 
and  drink  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrbt  profitably  to  his 
soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  Sacrament  with  his  mouth." 
The  important  principle  which  is  embodied  in  these  passages  underlies 
the  whole  of  our  formularies,  and  constitutes  the  very  soul  of  all  true  and 
spiritual  worship. 
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The  Communion  Service  of  our  Church  is  characterised  by  deep 
spirituality  of  tone,  and  is  in  other  respects  admirably  fitted,  if  prayer- 
fully studied,  to  aid  us  in  communicating  with  devotion  and  profit  We 
have  not  time  to  draw  attention  to  its  various  characteristics  and  excel- 
lencies ;  but  there  is  one  important  respect  in  which  it  stands  out  m 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  Liturgies  in  use  for  some  time  before  the 
Reformation.  Dean  Hook  writes  thus  : — *'  Protestants  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  were  united  on  this  one  point,  that  the  Mass  should  be  tumed 
into  a  Communion.  The  Mass,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  was  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  for  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  the  Reformers 
one  and  all  denied.  They  maintained  that  it  was  a  Communion,  through 
which  the  faithful  were  united  to  God  ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  was  ti^e 
offering  of  themselves,  their  souls  and  bodies  to  God's  service,  in  common 
With  the  hosts  of  heaven.**  ("  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury." 
New  Series.  Vol.  II.,  p.  150.)  On  this  principle  it  is  evident  that  our 
Communion  Service  was  constructed.  That  the  Holy  Communion  may 
occupy,  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  the  important  place  in  Divine  worship 
which  is  assigned  to  it  in  our  Liturgy,  it  is  necessary  that  her  ministers 
should  carefully  explain  to  them  its  true  nature,  thereby  leading  them 
to  prize  it  as  one  of  their  highest  privileges ;  and  whilst  teaching  them 
that  at  other  times  and  by  other  means  they  can  feed  upon  Christ  in 
their  hearts  by  faith,  yet  that  they  can  do  this  specially  and  with  more 
sensible  assurance  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  as  strikingly  expressed  in  the 
homily  of  our  Church  on  the  subject.  "  At  this  His  Table  we  receive 
not  only  the  outward  Sacrament^  but  the  spiritual  thing  also,  not  the 
figure  but  the  truth,  not  the  shadow  only  but  the  body,  not  to  death,  but 
to  life,  not  to  destruction,  but  to  salvation." 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

My  Christian  friends,  I  explained  at  the  beginning  ijiat  this  was  a  meet- 
ing of  an  exceptional  kind.  It  has  been  my  custom  at  the  close  of  each 
meeting  to  endeavour  to  sum  up  or  to  give  some  emphasis  to  the  dis- 
cussion. I  shall  not  do  so  now,  I  will  only  say  this  :  let  us  apply  to  our 
gathering  this  morning  the  expression  of  gratitude  we  often  utter  for 
the  supply  of  our  daily  wants.  Let  us  say,  as  I  think  we  sincerely  may, 
*'For  what  we  have  received  to-day  may  God  make  us  truly  thankful" 
Amen. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    AN    ESTABLISHED 

CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  late  Dean  of  Westminster  once  told  me  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
was  obliged  to  reduce  his  sermon  to  the  narrow  compass  of  two  and 
a-half  minutes ;  and  he  added,  that  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  best 
he  had  ever  preached.  I  feel  myself  in  a  somewhat  similar  position — 
though  I  fear  the  result  may  not  be  so  successful — ^in  having  to  open  a 
discussion  on  the  advantages  of  an  Established  Church,  in  an  address  or 
paper,  which  must  be  compressed  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes. 

It  b  one  of  the  gravest  and  greatest  of  questions  which  can  be  brought 
before  such  a  meeting,  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  note  some  considera- 
tions which  appear  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  time.  Meanwhile, 
I  recognise  the  expediency  of  giving  this  subject  a  place  in  our  discus- 
sions, because  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  it  in  our  minds,  under- 
stand its  meaning,  weigh  its  manifold  bearings,  and,  I  will  add,  as  a 
result  of  that  consideration,  be  convinced  how  great  is  the  good,  how 
irreparable  would  be  the  loss,  of  an  Established  Church  in  England 

I  do  not  pretend  that  an  Establishment  is  unaccompanied  by  draw- 
backs. Civil  courts  may  sometimes  seem  to  involve  an  inteHerence 
with  spiritualities  by  the  State ;  and  uniformity  may  sometimes  compel 
us  to  accept  things  that  seem  oi)en  to  objection.  There  are,  too,  some 
who  chafe  under  restrictions ;  who  think  that  a  '*  free  Church  in  a  free 
State ''  might  exercise  greater  powers  within  herself  in  enforcing  discip- 
line and  in  defining  the  Articles  of  her  Faith ;  who  can  even  look  with  a 
certain  jealousy  upon  the  supposed  liberty  of  our  Colonial  Churches.  I 
am  willing  to  concede  all  that  can  be  reasonably  urged  under  any  of 
these  heads,  and  even  to  allow  that  Disestablishment  might  set  some, 
though  by  no  means  all.  Christian  denominations  free  to  act  together  on 
some,  though  by  no  means  all,  subjects.  But  if  the  gains  and  losses  are 
fairly  weighed,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  doubt  on  which  side  the 
scale  inclines ;  and  to  those  who  seek  for  models  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
in  our  Colonial  Churches,  I,  who  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
knowing  and  of  admiring  the  courage  and  energy  which  they  have  shown 
under  great  trials,  would  simply  say,  ''  Go  and  see  with  your  own  eyes 
what  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter ;  go  and  hear  with  your  own 
ears  what  their  own  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  churchmen  say."  Nor 
is  that  all.  For  not  only  would  they  deprecate,  with  their  utmost  energy, 
such  a  disruption  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  as  regards  ourselves  and  our 
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domestic  interests ;  they  would,  I  think,  tell  you  that  no  heavier  blow 
could  be  dealt  to  them — that  marvellous  constellation  of  Colonial 
Churches  which  have  come  into  existence  during  the  last  half  century  ;— 
they  would  tell  you  that  the  maintenance  of  the  great  Mother  Church  of 
England,  established  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  realm,  is  both 
a  mainstay  to  them,  and  indirectly  a  bond  of  union  to  the  whole 
Empire. 

And  now,  in  addressing  myself  for  a  few  minutes  to  this  subject,  let 
me  put  aside  two  parts  of  the  question. 

ist  The  historical  arguments,  with  their  appeal  to  venerable  antiquity; 
and  to  the  regular  and  national  descent  of  the  Church  of  England. 

2nd.  The  higher  and  more  abstract  reasons  for  the  union  of  Church 
and  State.  New  ideas  and  the  form  of  modern  government  are  some- 
times said  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  a  union ;  and  many  religious 
persons  are  now  firmly  convinced  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  one  thing, 
and  the  State  another.  I  must  confess  that  that  is  not  my  opinion.  I 
believe,  with  Hooker,  that  the  Church  and  State  "  should  dwell  lovingly 
together  in  one  subject."  I  believe,  with  Burke,  that  **  religion  ought 
to  be  the  principal  care  of  the  Christian  magistrate ;  because  it  is  one  of 
the  bonds  of  human  society,  and  its  object  the  supreme  good,  the 
ultimate  end  and  object  of  man  himself."  I  accept  much  that  Arnold 
wrote,  though  I  cannot  quote  the  precise  words,  on  the  identity  of 
Church  and  State. 

This  is  not,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  our  modem  politicians ;  but  I 
hope  I  may,  without  offence,  say  that  I  entertain  a  still  higher  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  Hooker,  and  Burke,  and  Arnold ;  and,  though  I  bow 
to  the  compulsion  of  facts,  those  facts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  my  belief. 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  argue  these 
questions.  I  pass  them  by,  and  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  lower 
and  more  distinctly  practical  considerations  involved  in  this  subject. 

First,  then,  the  Church  of  England  has  one  great  feature — due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  its  connection  with  the  State — its  breadth  and  compre- 
hensive toleration.  Our  Reformers  wisely  avoided  in  the  Prayer  Book 
over  definition,  and  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  subsequent  practice, 
has  been  singularly  free  from  the  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  by 
smaller  religious  bodies ;  and  this  comprehensiveness,  which  has  saved 
us  from  great  dangers  at  home,  is  also  enabling  our  Colonial  Churches, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  to  travel  safely  over  the  difficult  ground 
which  they  must  tread.  This  comprehensiveness,  if  it  is  not  due  to  the 
Establishment,  at  least  derives  much  support  from  it.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  as  in  every  Church  which  is  not  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  there 
are  two  forces  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  They  have  t^en  described 
in  different  terms,  as  writers  or  speakers  looked  at  them  from  different 
points  of  views.  Lord  Chatham — if  I  remember  rightly — spoke  of 
them  as  represented  by  Calvinistic  articles  and  Arminian  theology; 
but,  however  they  may  be  described,  they  exist,  and  their  constitutional 
conflict  will  from  time  to  time  assert  itself. 

And  a  religious  system  which  expelled  one  of  them  would  either  be 
driven  to  a  perpetually  narrowing  process,  as  has  been  several  times  wit- 
nessed in  history  ;  or  it  would  sink  into  a  state  of  spiritual  inanition. 

Our  connection  with  the  State  helps  to  save  us  from  this  danger ;  and 
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from  this  point  of  view  I  am  not  one  to  object  to  a  strong  lay  element  in 
our  Courts  of  Appeal.  If  properly  constituted,  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
trusted ;  it  is  representative  of  impartial  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  the 
rights  of  minorities,  and  it  secures  a  cool  and  judicious  decision  in  many 
cases,  where  men's  judgment  might  be  overborne  by  the  passion  or 
feeling  of  the  moment.  But  I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  laiiy  either  should  not  as  I  -incline  to  think  constitute  the 
whole  tribunal,  or  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  represent  the  faithful,  and 
preclude  the  very  suspicion  of  unfairness. 

A  civil  court  may  be  the  means  of  securing  toleration ;  but  toleration 
must  be  accorded  equally  to  all  parties;  and  the  indifference  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Establishment,  of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  is,  I 
believe,  due  to  a  sense  of  supposed  injustice  in  regard  to  some  judicial 
decisions. 

I  might  go  further,  and  enquire  how,  in  the  event  of  Disestablishment, 
would  fare  that  wonderful  embodiment  of  comprehensiveness  and 
doctrine,  that  connecting  link  with  primitive  Christianity,  that  abso- 
lutely priceless  heirloom  of  past  times,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — 
of  which,  I  think.  Dr.  South  finely  said  that  the  only  prayer  wanting 
to  it  was  one  for  its  own  perpetual  endurance  ?  I  should  have  great 
fears.  The  two  forces  of  which  I  just  now  spoke  dwell  peacefully  within 
the  pages  of  that  all  but  inspired  volume ;  but  the  influence  of  the  State 
is  at  least  one  cause  of  that  peaceful  union ;  and,  constituted  as  men's 
minds  and  tempers  are,  I  should  apprehend  serious  danger  to  the  Prayer 
Book  from  Disestablishment. 

But,  further,  I  doubt,  if  any  one  sufficiently  realises  the  paralysing 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  a  large  reduction  of  the  material 
means  of  the  Church.  We  know  what  private  munificence  has  done  in 
recent  times  ;  and  I  will  not  doubt  that  that  munificence  would  continue 
to  flow ;  but  the  religious  work  of  this  country  is  simply  immeasurable ; 
no  private  effort  or  sacrifice  would  fill  the  gulf ;  neither  Rome  nor  Non- 
conformity has  the  means  of  covering  the  spaces  which  we  should  leave 
bare  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  our  people  must,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  be  left 
to  themselves,  or  to  the  teaching  of  the  Atheist  Whatever  was  the 
case  in  former  times,  the  Church  of  England  now  means  a  Church  of 
the  poor ;  and  Disestablishment,  if  it  follows  existing  analogies,  tends 
directly  towards  a  religious  provision  for  the  rich  and  the  educated, 
rather  than  the  poor. 

These  are  very  grave  considerations ;  but  descending  from  them  to  a 
possibly  somewhat  lower  level  of  practical  and  every-day  reasons,  I  believe 
it  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  that  would  be  felt  in  most  parishes  from 
the  withdrawal  of  an  educated  gentleman,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  a  bishop,  alive  to  the  influences  of  an  enlightened  and  exacting  public 
opinion,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  those  amongst  whom  he  lives.  Is  a  cottage  ill-drained  or 
overcrowded,  the  rector  can  speak  where  others  hesitate  to  do  so; 
is  there  illness,  the  clergyman  can  give  sympathy  and  often  material 
help )  does  a  cow  or  a  pig  die  prematurely,  he  draws  up  the  petition  to 
be  circulated  amongst  the  neighbours ;  is  advice  needed  for  emigration, 
for  deposits  in  the  savings  bank,  for  correspondence  with  some  relation 
in  a  distant  colony  ?    In  these,  and  in  numberless  other  homely  incidents 
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of  country  life — which  are  beyond  the  knowledge,  of  our  philosophers, 
and  many  of  our  politicians,  but  which  are  simply  immeasurable  as 
regards  the  daily  happiness  and  comfort  of  thousands  of  popr  people — 
the  clergyman  can  and  does  give  encouragement  and  help. 

But  if  these  are  his  relations  to  his  parishioners  on  week-days,  his 
independence  of  them  on  Sundays  is  not  less  valuable.  He  is  not  bound 
to  preach  "  smooth  things  "  in  order  to  secure  his  stipend ;  and  though 
the  pulpit  is  less  used  than  I  think  it  might  and  should  be  as  a  means  of 
influence  and  instruction  on  ordinary  subjects  and  events,  it  certainly  is 
not  degraded — as  in  many  cases  outside  the  Church  of  England — ^into  a 
means  of  conciliating  the  vanities  or  prejudices  of  a  congregation. 

Again,  if  the  loss  of  the  Established  Church  would  be  overwhelming 
to  the  poor,  it  would  be  great  to  the  clergy  as  a  body,  and  thus  indirectly 
to  the  richer  classes.  There  is  no  body  of  men  more  unselfish  than  the 
English  clergy ;  but  they  constitute  a  profession,  and  if  the  payment  of 
thosQ  who  serve  in  spiritual  things  is  lowered  to  a  miserable  pittance,  and 
every  prize  withdrawn,  the  character  of  the  class  must  alter.  Is  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  France,  in  Ireland,  and  to  come  still  nearer  home, 
in  Wales,  without  instruction  to  us  on  this  part  of  the  question  ?  I  come 
unwillingly,  but  certainly,  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  many  would 
from  the  love  of  God  sacrifice  everything  to  what  they  believe  right, 
much  of  the  ability  and  learning  which  have  been  the  glory  of  the  Church 
of  England  must  pass  into  other  channels.  But  is  this  a  result  which 
any  of  us  can  contemplate  with  indifference  ?  Do  the  rich,  the  educate^i, 
the  cultured  amongst  us,  need  no  preachers  and  teachers  ?  Are  there 
not  lessons  to  be  read  to  luxury,  cynicism,  self-indulgence,  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral  obliquity  ?  Yet  they  who  preach  to  such  classes  must  be 
theniselves  learned  and  cultured  and  fearless ;  and  one  great  merit  of 
the  English  clergy,  as  Mr.  Burke  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  that  having 
themselves  had  a  liberal  education,  they  can  meet  the  rich  and  educated 
classes  of  society  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

Is  it,  in  short,  likely  that  the  relations  of  the  clergy  to  their  flocks, 
whether  in  rich  or  in  poor  congregations,  would  remain  the  same  in  a 
Disestablished  Church  ?    I  cannot  conceive  it. 

These  are  some  few  illustrations  of  the  disastrous  results  which  must 
follow  from  the  withdrawal  of  an  Established  Church.  Of  the  risks  of 
Disestablishment  I  need  not  here  speak.  They  lie  both  without  and 
within  the  Church,  and  some  will  say  are  mostly  beyond  our  conUx)!, 
yet  not  wholly.  Every  wise  reform,  every  fresh  development  of  latent 
resources,  every  munificent  expenditure  of  means  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
every  well-directed  missionary  effort,  every  exercise  of  charity  and 
toleration  within  our  own  pale,  are  adding  strength  to  the  Church.  And 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an  undoubted  increase  of  power ; 
whilst  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  I  need  not  specify,  the  atmosphere 
has  recently  been  less  troubled  by  internal  controversy  and  dissensioa 

I  would  then  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  urge  these  three  things : — 

1.  That  we  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  this  breathing  time,  be  it  long 
or  short,  to  push  on  the  work  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  the  more  freely  and  boldly  the  bishops  exercise  the  power 
which  they  now  possess  in  preventing  litigation  and  strife,  the  more 
effectually  will  they  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Church.  We  may,  I 
believe,  have  a  substantial  unity  on  the  greatest  questions ;  but  we  must 
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forego  the  attempt  at  an  unpracticable  and  unwholesome  uniformity  in 
matters  of  detail.  We  look  to  the  large-mindedness  and  courage  of  the 
bishops  to  use  their  powers  and  to  save  us  from  a  great  danger. 

3.  The  more  that,  under  all  proper  safeguards,  the  laity  can  be  brought 
into  the  work  of  the  Church — whether  consultative  or  active — the  better, 
I  humbly  think,  it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

These  are  some  of  the  first  thoughts  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  this 
large  question,  and  they  are  all  for  which  I  have  time  to-day.  They  are 
matter  of  fact,  and  conceived  in  no  spirit  of  exaggeration ;  but  apart 
from  this,  they  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  such  as  a  Nonconformist,  who 
looks  at  the  question  from  a  religious  and  not  a  political  point  of  view, 
may  accept.  In  the  hands  of  our  Nonconformist  brethren  lies  a  vast 
power  for  good  and  evil,  and  a  corresponding  responsibility ;  for  unless, 
and  until  they  can  satisfy  themselves  that  an  equal  religious  provision  will 
be  forthcoming  for  our  poor  and  ignorant  masses,  as  is  now  afforded  by 
the  existing  machinery  of  the  Church,  they  are,  I  think,  as  Christian 
men,  bound  to  withhold  their  voice  and  vote  from  the  cry  for  Disestablish- 
ment. May  God,  who  controls  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  fortunes  of 
kingdoms,  direct  their  judgment  to  a  right  issue. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  Winchester. 

We  are  obliged,  I  suppose,  to  use  the  phrase  "  Established  Church,*' 
because,  like  many  other  phrases  which  involve  a  fallacy,  it  has  itself 
become  established.  But,  as  regards  the  English  Church  at  least,  the 
phrase  is  historically  untrue,  for  the  English  Church  was  never  formally 
established,  and  it  is  impossible  to  date  the  beginning  of  its  Establish- 
ment. I  pointed  this  out  in  a  Charge  some  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  some 
years  afterwards  a  great  historian  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  no  Establish- 
ment ever  took  place.  ("  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,"  by  E. 
A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  1874.)  When  Augustine  converted  the 
Jutes  of  Kent,  Paulinus  the  Angles  of  Northumbria,  and  Birinus  the 
Saxons  of  Wessex,  their  success  would  have  been  slow  indeed,  perhaps 
impossible,  if  they  had  not  won  over  to  the  Cross  the  ruling  power  of 
each  little  State.  But  then  these  ruling  powers,  the  Kings  and  their 
Councils  of  Witan,  adopted  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  people, 
acknowledged  its  laws  as  the  best  guide  for  civil  enactments,  and 
identified  the  Christian  Church  with  the  Christian  nation.  Each  little 
kingdom  had  its  king  and  its  bishop ;  and  the  bishop  was  esteemed 
scarce  less  highly  than  the  king,  for  the  life  of  the  one  was  valued  at 
the  same  price  as  the  life  of  the  other.  Later  on,  when  the  kingdom 
became  larger,  and  at  last  embraced  the  whole  land,  and  when 
episcopacy  became  more  strictly  diocesan,  still  the  bishops  sat  side  by 
side  with  the  great  eorldermen  in  the  council  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the 
courts  of  justice  bishop  and  eorlderman  sat  on  the  same  tribunal,  the 
one  to  declare  the  law  of  God,  the  other  to  pronounce  the  law  of  the 
kingdom.  Insensibly,  as  it  seems,  in  Saxon  England  Church  and  State 
became  one — the  State,  as  it  was  concerned  in  temporal  things,  ruled  by 
the  king  and  the  eorldermen ;  the  Church  as  it  concerned  spiritual 
things,   governed  by  the  bishop  of  each  kingdom  or  diocese.     This 
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union  of  two  powers  in  one,  or  rather  the  distinction  of  one  body 
into  two  forms,  was  by  a  process  which  was  insensible  \  you  may  call  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Church,  if  you  like,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  was  not  quite  as  much  the  establishment  of  the  State.  For 
the  Church,  and  especially  the  Church's  unity,  did  more  to  make,  and 
certainly  to  unify,  the  State  in  England  than  the  little  separated  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy  could  possibly  have  done  for  the  Church.  If 
any  time  can  he  Jiamed  for  the  Church's  establishment,  it  was  when 
Archbishop  Theodore,  late  in  the  seventh  century,  organised  the  Church, 
which  had  been  originally  founded  by  communities  of  missionary  monks, 
planting  bishops  in  every  diocese,  and  (as  it  is  generally  believed) 
mapping  out  each  diocese  into  parishes,  and  settling  parochial  clergy  in 
every  parish.  This  was  a  true  establishment ;  but  it  was  the  Church 
establishing  itself.  And,  as  for  endowment.  Christians  had  long  been 
used  to  give  a  tenth  of  their  goods  to  the  support  of  religion.  Augustine 
brought  this  custom  along  with  Christianity  into  England  ;  it  had  been 
apparently  observed,  more  or  less,  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
earliest  beginning.  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  692,  promulgated 
laws  which  protected  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  Ethelwulph,  by 
his  famous  donation  (a.d.  855),  gave  permanently  a  tenth  of  his  own 
lands  to  the  Church,  and  made  tithes  the  law  of  his  kingdom,  whereas 
till  then  that  may  have  been  only  the  custom  of  the  Church.  ("Councils." 
Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  636,  seq.)  Encouragement,  more- 
over, was  given  to  owners  of  property  to  endow  churches  by  offering 
them,  as  a  kind  of  compensation,  the  patronage  of  the  livings.  Thus 
silently  did  endowment  grow  up  alongside  of  establishment,  if  either  of 
these  terms  be  strictly  expressive  of  the  truth.  Certain  it  is  that  nothing 
happened  then  at  all  like  that  of  which  modern  writers  dream.  The 
State  did  not  look  out  among  a  number  of  rival  sects  or  churches^  and 
choose  out  one  to  protect  and  subsidise.  It  did  not  do  so,  for  it  had 
no  such  power  of  choice.  The  choice  lay  simply  between  heathenism 
and  Christianity,  between  Woden  and  Christ.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  chose  Christ  and  acknowledged  His  kingdom.  The  king- 
dom or  Church,  so  acknowledged,  underwent  many  changes ;  so  did  the 
State,  but  they  grew  on  together — still  one  body  under  two  forms.  The 
Norman  Conqueror  shook  the  fabric  somewhat  rudely.  He  expelled 
most  of  the  native  bishops,  and  brought  in  aliens ;  and  he  separated  the 
civil  and  the  spiritual  jurisdictions,  so  that  no  longer  bishop  and 
eorlderman  sat  in  one  court  to  judge  all  causes,  but  the  temporal  judges 
judged  temporal  causes,  whilst  the  bishops  judged  spiritual  causes.  For 
good  or  for  ill  the  change  was  great,  distinguishing  broadly  the 
spiritualty  and  the  temporalty  of  the  realm,  but  they  still  continued  two 
estates  in  one  body  politic.  The  Reformation  convulsed  all  society ;  it 
encouraged  the  civil  power  to  seize  on  large  portions  of  the  Church's 
revenues,  but  it  made  no  essential  change  in  the  Establishment  of  the 
Church.  Probably,  in  popular  estimation,  the  Church  of  England  is 
often  believed  to  have  been  established  then.  It  is  thought  that  there 
were  then  two  churches,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  ProtesUnt ; 
and  that  the  State  determined  to  disestablish  the  one  and  to  establish 
the  other.  But  history  gives  no  countenance  to  this.  It  is  theory,  but 
not  fact.  The  Church  changed  none  of  its  machinery,  scarcely  any  of 
ix&personneL     A  few  bishops,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  impending 
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changes,  were  deposed,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Saxon  bishops  at 
the  lime  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  certain  number  of  the  clergy 
resigned  their  livings ;  but  the  great  body  of  them  remained  where  they 
were.  The  laity  for  the  most  part  were  the  old  laity  of  the  old  times. 
The  Church  machinery  continued  unaltered,  appeals  were  restrained  to 
England  and  forbidden  to  go  to  Rome,  otherwise  the  Church  courts 
remained  just  as  they  were  before.  There  was  no  legislation  deposing  one 
body  and  setting  up  another.  Reformers,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  never 
dreamed  that  they  were  creating  a  new  Church,  but  simply  professed  to 
be  purifying  and  strengthening  the  Church  that  then  was.  (See  Freeman, 
"  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,"  pp.  38,  39.)  The  fundamental 
doctrines  remained  as  from  the  first.  The  creeds  of  the  Church  were 
unchanged;  the  orders  of  the  ministry  were  unchanged;  the  sacraments 
were  divested  of  what  was  esteemed  to  be  superstitious,  but  they  were 
not  abolished,  nor  even  mutilated — nay,  the  greatest  of  the  sacraments 
was  rescued  from  mutilation  and  restored  to  its  primitive  integrity.  The 
Church  was  still,  as  in  Saxon  days,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  State,  though 
its  entire  unity  with  the  State  had  received  some  shock,  first  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  then  from  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth.  In  Saxon  times  Church  and  State  were  simply 
and  organically  one.  In  Norman  and  post- Reformation  days  we  may, 
p>erhaps,  speak  of  them  as  united,  like  two  nations  in  one  kingdom,  rather 
than  as  of  one  single  people.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  Common- 
wealth, and  then  the  Restoration,  brought  in  principles  opposed  to  the 
principle  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  expound.  No  doubt  then,  if 
ever,  the  nationality  of  the  Church  was  imperilled  and  shaken ;  but  I 
submit  with  confidence  that  even  then  it  was  never  destroyed.  Church- 
men too  often  confound  all  Puritanism  with  its  extremest  development, 
and  with  the  fanatical  sects  which  at  one  time  sprang  from  it.  In  its 
first  and  best  age  Puritanism  was  not  opposed  to  Church  establishments, 
nor  even  to  episcopacy.  It  was  strongly  and  rightly  opposed  to 
Erastianism.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  believed  in  a  great  theocracy.  Like 
its  founder,  Calvin,  it  meant  the  Church  to  be  Christ*s  kingdom,  supreme 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  It  fondly  hoped  for  the  reformation 
of  all  Christian  churches,  for  one  united  Christendom  on  a  basis  of 
Puritan  faith,  and  for  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  one  faith  and  the  one  Church.  Many  causes  shook  the  fabric  of 
this  bright  vision.  £ut  the  true  Puritans,  though  in  time  they  became 
Presbyterian  in  church  policy,  were  always  for  a  Church  purifying  the 
State  and  a  State  protecting  the  Church.  When  Republican  principles, 
and  principles  more  Puritan  than  Puritanism  prevailed,  still  the  Church 
was  not  disestablished.  Bishops  were  driven  from  their  Sees,  Presbyterian 
succession  was  held  to  be  valid  for  ordination.  Presbyterianism  was 
established  in  the  Church  ;  but  episcopal  clergymen  were  still  allowed 
to  hold  their  benefices,  except  such  as  having  been  offered  the  Covenant 
refused  to  sign  it.  The  majority  either  escaped  the  ordeal,  or,  having 
no  strong  scruples  on  the  subject,  accepted  the  test  and  retained  their 
livings.  It  is  said  of  Cromwell  himself  that  "  his  sword  had  won  liberty 
of  conscience ;  but  passionately  as  he  clung  to  it,  he  was  still  for  an 
Established  Church,  for  a  parochial  system,  and  a  ministry  maintained  by 
tithes."  (Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People."  Vol.  III.,  pp.  285.) 
None  of  these  were  destroyed.      And  this  reign  of  Presbyterianism 
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in  the  Church  was  short-lived  indeed — ^some  seven  years  of  military 
despotism  saw  its  beginning,  its  growth,  and  its  fall.  At  the  Restoration 
the  exiled  bishops  were  restored,  the  ejected  clergy  were  restored,  the 
rites  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  were  restored,  not  so  much  by  any 
ordinance,  as  by  the  acclamations  and  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people, 
which  had  found  Csesarism  in  the  State  and  anarchy  in  the  Church  more 
oppressive  than  the  despotism  of  Charles  or  the  intolerance  of  Laud. 
I  maintain  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  opposed  to  the  theory,  or  rather 
to  the  history,  on  which  I  have  been  insisting  to-day.  The  nation  did 
not  go  and  discuss  whether  one  of  many  existing  sects  should  be 
established  and  endowed.  It  remained  faithful  to  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  Saxon  England,  the  Church  of  God  blessing  and  teaching,  the 
realm  of  England  protecting  and  sustaining.  The  rudest  changes  ever 
made,  William  the  Conqueror  ejecting  Saxon  and  importing  foreign 
bishops,  dividing  spiritual  from  temporal  courts,  and  so  giving  strength 
to  Roman  supremacy,  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  dynasties  yielding, 
though  with  an  ill  grace,  to  Roman  aggression,  the  Reformation  tearing 
down  the  idols  of  ages,  the  Commonwealth  suspending  episcopacy,  and 
the  Restoration  restoring  it — none  of  these,  I  say,  destroyed  the 
primitive  union  of  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  powers  in  England :  and 
surely  none  of  them  can  be  compared  with  the  rents  inflicted  by 
idolatrous  kings  in  Israel  upon  the  worship  of  the  Great  King  and  the 
theocracy  which  He  had  founded.  Think  for  a  moment  what  the  worst 
of  them  was  compared  with,  Manasseh  turning  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
into  a  receptacle  for  the  worship  of  Astarte  and  "  the  Grove,"  the  worst 
and  impurest  form  of  idol  worship  that  ever  defiled  heathen  nations  and 
corrupted  heathen  morality.  Yet  Israel  still  remained  the  people  of 
God  ;  and  England  from  its  conversion  till  now  has  held  to  the  Church 
of  the  Son  of  God  as  its  own  Church  and  its  own  guide,  whatever 
changes  may  have  come  over  it  and  whatever  counsels  may  have  guided 
it.  If  in  any  way  Englishmen  can  claim  a  birthright,  they  can  claim  tbe 
National  Church  as  a  precious  inheritance  older  than  any  other — existing, 
civilising,  freeing,  and  blessing,  centuries  before  Lords  and  Commons 
or  even  Monarchy  itself  had  been  thought  of.  Would  it  involve  no  risk 
to  wrench  it  out  from  our  national  life  ? 

I  know  that  I  ought  to  be  speaking  about  established  churches  in 
general,  but  dolus  latet  in  generaiibus^  and  if  I  can  show  a  case  for  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  the  step  would  be  easy  to  other  National  Churches. 
Has  she  not  blessed  England  ?  We  need  not  deny  the  faults  of  her 
rulers  or  of  her  people.  The  Church  may  be  Divine,  but  it  is  worked 
by  human  agency,  and  nothing  so  worked  is  free  from  error  and  sin. 
Whence  came  the  first  civilising  of  our  people  but  from  her  ?  Historians 
seem  all  to  admit  that  her  unity  united  England,  made  it  a  great  kingdom, 
not  a  discordant  anarchy.  (Stubbs*  "Constitutional  History,"  vol.  L, 
p.  248 ;  Green's  "  English  People,"  vol.  i.,  p.  59.)  Was  it  no  blessing 
tliat  the  laws  of  England  by  union  of  Church  and  realm  were  moulded 
on  the  laws  of  the  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God  ?  Was  it  not  a  priceless 
blessing  which  twelve  hundred  years  ago  divided  every  portion  of  the  land 
into  dioceses,  deaneries,  and  parishes,  and  placed  in  each  parish  an  edu- 
cated, trained  Christian  pastor,  whose  work,  and  mostly  whose  will,  it 
was  to  watch  for  the  social,  physical,  moral,  spiritual  well-being  of  all  his 
flock  and  all  around  him  ?    Was  it  of  ho  profit  to  a  nation  in  tiroes  of 
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tyranny  and  oppression  to  have  trained  up  within  it  a  body  of  men 
drawn  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  who,  by  their  social  position 
and  their  spiritual  character  were  able  to  plead  the  cause  of  justice, 
humanity,  mercy,  and  liberty,  and  often  to  disarm  the  hand  of  power,  or 
to  turn  it  to  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  ?  Is  it  of  no  value  how  that 
every  neighbourhood  of  town  or  country  has  in  it  a  family,  or  many 
families,  whose  whole  business,  profession,  and  professed  practice  is 
religious,  and  whose  intercourse  with  others,  rich  and  poor  alike,  is 
tending  to  leaven  society  with  a  respect  for  God,  for  goodness,  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  man  ? 

And  what  shall  be  substituted  for  all  this  when  this  is  gone  ?    Arch- 
bishop Theodore  saw  that  the  great  missionary  bodies  living  in  com- 
munities, by  which  nations  were  won  to  Christ,  were  comparatively  ill  suited 
to  train  up  a  people  once  converted  to  God,  and  he  devised  a  system  of 
parishes  and  parochial  clergy,  which  has  worked  ever  since.     Those  who 
contemplate  what  is  called  disestablishment  feel  that,  when  the  revenues 
of  the  parochial  clergy  are  gone,  the  only  resource  will  be  to  provide 
something  analogous  to  the  ancient  monasteries — bodies  of  clergy  in 
great  towns,  which  may  visit  from  time  to  time  the  country  villages  to  save 
them,  if  it  shall  be  possible,  from  heathen  barbarism.     Such  snatches  of 
hasty  visits  will  be  a  poor  substitute  indeed  for  the  constant  presence, 
work,  and  intercourse  of  the  rector  and  his  curates  and  their  families. 
We  have  been  labouring  for  half  a  century  to  enforce  residence :   dis- 
establishment will  sweep  it  away.    No  doubt  there  are  evils  connected 
with  Establishments.     Corns  have  husks,  and  roses  have  thorns.     The 
great  evils  of  this  kind  in  England  are : — (i)  The  excessive  independence 
of  the  clergy.     Probably  no  body  of  men  in  the  world  are  so  independent, 
and  some  few  of  them  abuse  their  privileges.     (2)  The  misuse  of  private 
patronage,  and  the  sale  of  preferment     (3)  The  want  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  laity  to  give  liberally  for  Church  work  because  they  have 
so   much  provided  for  them  gratis.      (4)    The  suppression    of   the 
independent  voice  of  the  Church  by  the  overmastering  power  of  the 
State,     (i)  The  excessive  independence  of  the  clergy  is,  no  doubt,  an 
evil,  when  it  permits  them  either  to  neglect  their  duty  or  to  set  at  nought 
the  wishes  of  their  people ;  but  it  is  an  evil  capable  of  remedy  by  an 
efficient  system  of  discipline  ;  and  can  it  be  compared  for  mischief  to 
tlie  abject  dependence  of  the  clergy,  which  is  easily  generated  when  they 
must  please  their  congregation  or  lose  their  livelihood?     Dumb  dogs 
that  dare  not  bark  are  worse  even  than  those  who,  when  provoked,  may 
sometimes  bite.     It  is  but  in  very  few  cases  that  the  clergy  abuse  their 
independence.     If  you  deprive  them  of  it,  they  will  at  least  be  tempted 
to  speak  smooth  things  when  they  ought  to  speak  truth.     (2)  Abuse  of 
patronage  is  certainly  a  crying  wrong ;   but  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a 
national  and  endowed  Church,  and  it  ought  to  be  corrected  by  immediate 
legislation.      (3)   The  want  of  the  constant  lesson  of  giving,  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  truth,  is  also  a  serious  blot,  and 
it  shows  itself  in  the  insufficient  subscriptions  to  our  missions  and  to 
other  works  of  piety  and  love.     But  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  this. 
The  present  century  has  witnessed  nearly  ;^5o,ooo,ooo  of  money  given 
by  rich  and   poor  to  the  building  and  restoring  of  churches  alone. 
When   we    think    of  the    homes,    hospitals,    schools,    reformatories, 
works  of  all  kinds  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  we  shall  find  that,  with 
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all  their  shortcomings,  many  charchmen  of  to-day  spend  largely  for  love 
of  God  and  man.  (4)  The  suppression  of  the  voice  of  the  Church  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  is,  certainly,  a  danger  incident  to  all  connection 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers*  From  the  time  when  Christians 
hailed  the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  his  protection  of  the  Church  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise  that  **  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,"  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State  has  claimed  some  control  over  the  councils  of  the 
Church.  In  early  days  the  control  was  often  terribly  galling  and  at 
times  most  dangerous  to  the  faith — under  Constantine  himself  and  still 
more  under  his  Arian  successors.  At  present  we  must  remember  that 
"  the  State  "  means  in  some  measure  at  least  the  laity  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  laity  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular 
things,  as  truly,  if  not  as  definitively,  as  the  clergy.  And  we  may  ask 
whether,  if  the  Church,  including  clergy  and  devout  laity,  could  be 
brought  to  a  clear  and  nearly  unanimous  judgment  on  any  one  point  of 
faith,  morals,  or  discipline,  t)ie  State  would  attempt  to  override  that 
judgment  ?  I  feel  sure  it  would  not.  The  State  may  throw  its  sword 
into  one  scale,  when  the  scales  are  nearly  evenly  weighted :  it  would 
never  weigh  down  the  decision  of  united  clergymen  and  laymen. 

I  suppose  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Church  is  expensive  to  the  nation, 
and  that  its  support  involves  an  undue  strain  on  the  revenues  and  on 
the  industry  of  the  people.  Let  us  look  this  question  in  the  face.  .  First 
of  all,  it  is  patent  that  no  one  really  pays  anything  (except  voluntarily) 
to  the  Church.  The  revenues  of  the  Church  are  an  ancient  proper^, 
much  of  it  given  or  bequeathed  by  private  benefactors,  and  handed  down 
through  many  centuries  like  other  property  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  whole  amount  is  about  ;^5 ,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  so  much  work  was  ever  done  for  so  small  a  sum.  A  few  considerations 
will  show  this.  The  number  of  clergy,  more  or  less  working  for  the 
Church  and  people,  may  be  put  in  round  numbers  at  20,000.  Five 
millions  divided  equally  among  20,000  would  give  ;^25o  a  year  to  each. 
Is  this  an  excessive  sum  for  a  man  whose  education  may  have  cost 
;^2,ooo  or  ;£^3,ooo,  and  who  gives  all  his  work  for  it  ?  1446^  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  would  accrue  to  the  average  country  surgeon  or 
country  solicitor  ?  I  do  not  name  the  higher  branches  or  professions  or 
the  more  lucrative  callings  in  life.  Then,  to  talk  about  cost  to  the 
nation,  at  present  it  costs  the  nation  nothing,  nor  does  it  cost  any 
individual  anything ;  though,  of  course,  the  nation  could  seize  on  the 
property  and  so  add  something  to  its  own  revenue.  But  let  us  see  what 
does  cost  the  nation  something.  The  Army  and  Navy,  for  instance, 
cost  the  nation  ;;^3 1,000,000  a  year,  six  times  as  much  as  it  would  get 
by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Church.  This  actually  does  come 
from  the  often  hard-earned  incomes  of  the  people.  I  hope  we  do  not 
grudge  it  to  the  brave  men  who  fight  for  our  hearths  and  altars ;  but  so 
it  is,  that  they  cost  six  times  as  much  as  the  clergy,  and  it  comes  from 
our  pockets,  not  from  hereditary  endowments.  Let  us  look  at  some- 
thing else.  I  do  not  know  what  drink  costs  the  nation,  for  money 
cannot  reckon  it.  But  the  drink  bill  of  last  year  is  estimated  at 
;^i 36,000,000 — that  is  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.  Nay,  the  mere  duty  on  beer  and  spirits  last  year  was 
^24,000,000,  nearly  five  times  the  income  of  all  the  clergy  in  England. 
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Can  a  nation  so  wealthy  that  one  article  of  luxury,  and  often  of  very 
pernicious  luxury,  costs  ;;^  136,000,000,  the  tax  upon  which  brings  in 
;;^24,ooo,ooo,  be  very  much  damaged  by  letting  its  Church  enjoy  that 
small  fragment  of  its  ancient  wealth  which  still  remains  to  it,  and  which 
is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  the  tax  upon  drink,  and  one-twenty-seventh 
of  the  drink  itself  ?    Originally  tithes  meant  a  tenth  of  the  whole  income 
of  the  laity.     Why,  if  the  clergy  now  had,  not  a  tenth  of  the  income  of 
the  laity,  but  only  a  tenth  of  what  the  laity  spend  upon  drink  alone, 
they  would  be  enormously  richer  than  they  are.      And  suppose  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  confiscated ;  the  relief  in  the  way  of  taxes  to  the 
rich  would  be  very  small,  to  the  poor  nothing  whatever  ;   but  both  rich 
and  poor,  if  they  wished  to  have  religious  privileges  preserved  to  them, 
must  pay  for  them.     Churches,  clergy.  Christian  schools,  every  form  of 
Christian  privilege,  must  be  subscribed  for  by  those  who  needed  them. 
The  devout  world,  no  doubt,  give  liberally,  and  so  would  be  heavily 
taxed ;   the  careless  and  indifferent  would  escape  as  they  do  now,  but 
they  would  have  none  of  the  privileges  which,  however  unworthy  of 
them,  they  now  possess.     I  am  sure  that  the  country  would  be  a  great 
deal  poorer  if  it  disendowed  the  Church  to-morrow.     I  do  not  think  so 
ill  of  my  countrymen  as  that  they  would  let  all  the  churches  fall  to  ruin 
and  all  the  clergy  first  starve  and  then  fade  away.     But  if  not,  then  they 
would  have  to  pay,  and  to  pay  heavily,  and  that  for  a  less  eflScient 
ministry,    less    efficient    because    the    greatest    private    contributions 
can    never    equal    long-established    hereditary   endowments ;    so   the 
number    of    clergy    would     be    less,    their    wealth    and    therefore 
their    education     and    social    status    much    lower,     and,     what    is 
most   important   to    remember,    the    large    private    incomes    of    the 
clergy  would  all,  or  almost  all,  be  lost.     At  present  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  bring  into  their  parishes  quite  as  much  money  as  they  draw 
from  them.     A  not  insignificant  number  spend  all  that  they  receive  from 
Church  endowments  on  the  parish  and  the  church,  and  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  families  on  their  own  private  means.     You  will  lose  all 
this  when  you  lower  the  social  status  of  your  clergy  by  confiscation  of 
their  revenues.     There  are  many  who  hope  that  the  voluntary  system, 
well  worked,  would  supply  all  need — need  of  our  despoiled  clergy,  need 
of  the  still  more  fatally  despoiled  towns  and  villages.     Well,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  wealthier  parishes  in  our  towns  the  clergy  would 
be  better  provided  for  than  they  are  at  present.     But  how  of  our  country 
villages,  with  no  inhabitants  but  farmers  and  day  labourers  ?     How  of 
the  dense  regions  in  our  crowded  cities,  where  no  one  richer  than  very 
small  tradesmen  or  successful  operatives  live  ?     How  of  those  which  are 
filled  almost  by  paupers  only,  and  much  worse  than  paupers — thieves  and 
lost  women  ?    The  voluntary  system  at  present  reaches  none  of  these. 
Many  Nonconformist  ministers  work  hard,  and  Nonconformist  laymen 
give  freely  ;  but  statistics  prove  that  these  quarters,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  would  but  for  the  labour,  often  almost  incredibly  great,  of  the 
national   clergy    oe   left   out  in  the  cold  and  in  the  dark.     And  the 
example  of  our   neighbours,  where    Disestablishment  has  been  tried, 
is  not  encouraging.      In  Ireland,  where  the  Church  is  the  Church  of 
the   gentry   and    nobility,  and    where   the  measure  of  Disendowment 
was  very  mild,  it  is  very  hard  to  raise  enough  to  give  small  stipends 
to   each   parish.     Many  churches  have  been  virtually  closed,  and  the 
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insufficiency  of  the  endowments  necessitates  the  equalisation  of 
incomes,  which  means  a  dead  level  of  hopeless  poverty.  In  Scotland  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  wealthy.  I  need  hardly  say 
how  few  are  the  Episcopal  clergy,  how  poorly  provided  for.  In  P'rance, 
where  the  clergy  were  first  despoiled,  then  in  part  State  supported,  and 
finally  deprived  of  much  of  that  support,  we  are  told  on  the  best 
authority,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  income  for  the  clergy  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  a  large  number  of  communes  have  no 
priest,  though  the  income  needed  is  but  that  of  an  English  day  labourer, 
about  forty  pounds  a  year — meaning,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  celibate  and 
a  peasant  priesthood. 

One  great  objection  made  at  present  to  a  National  Church  is,  that  it 
places  Nonconformists  in  an  unfair  position  of  social  inferiority.  Would 
Disestablishment  remedy  this?  It  would,  probably,  lower  the  social 
position  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church ;  it  would  not  raise  that  of  the 
Nonconformist.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  history  that  Nonconformity 
has  always  prevailed  amongst  the  middle  or  lower  middle  classes  of 
society,  whereas  almost  all  the  gentry  are  Churchmen  ;  hence  the  social 
inequality,  which  cannot  be  helped.  Disestablishment  would  not  affect 
this.  It  has  not  affected  it  in  Ireland  ;  not  even  in  Scotland ;  not  in 
America,  where  the  Church  has  never  been  in  union  with  the  State,  but 
where  those  of  higher  social  position  and  culture  are  much  more  fire- 
quently  Episcopalians  or  Roman  Catholics  than  Baptists,  Independents, 
or  Wesleyans.  Churchmen  have  no  wish  to  depress  Dissenters  in  social 
position.     Laws  over  which  they  have  no  control  are  acting  on  this. 

There  is  one  other  argument  which  I  should  like  to  notice.  It  is 
freely  said  that  the  Church  has  failed  of  her  mission,  and  so  must  suffer 
for  her  neglect.  No  one  denies  that  there  have  been  times  of  torpor 
and  apathy ;  not,  however,  confined  to  the  English  Church,  but 
apparently  pervading  all  Christian  Churches  and  sects.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  rapid  increase  of  population  has  outstripped  the  increase  of  the 
means  of  grace.  But  we  may  ask  fearlessly  whether  any  age  of  the 
Church  has  witnessed  a  greater  awakening  of  zeal  than  has  shown  itself 
in  the  last  thirty  years — zeal  for  God,  zeal  for  souls,  zeal  and  pity  for  the 
wandering,  the  ignorant,  the  lost.  With  no  addition  to  her  ancient  en- 
dowments, the  Church  is  still  struggling  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  a 
population  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Mr.  Moody  has  said  that,  with  all  its  vices  and  evils, 
no  city  in  Christendom  is  so  religious  as  London,  where  clergy  and 
laity,  those  drawn  from  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  alike,  are  working 
and  spending,  and  giving  up  comforts  and  enjoyment,  to  seek  out  the 
sick,  the  sorrowing,  and  the  sinful.  Crowded  churches  tell  but  an  im- 
perfect tale ;  but  the  homes  of  the  afflicted  in  body  and  in  soul  are 
eloquent  and  truthful.  Would  it  be  wise  to  destroy  a  machinery  in 
which  all  this  is  successfully  at  work  ?  And  what  can  take  its  place  ? 
No  answer  has  ever  yet  been  given  to  these  questions. 
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I  AM  here  to-day  as  a  politician  to  urge  the  immense  advantages  of  an 
Established  Church,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who,  while  earnestly 
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believing  in  the  great  power  of  the  Church  as  an  instrument  for  good,  is 
yet  deeply  impressed  with  its  failure,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  dis- 
charge its  full  duty  to  the  nation. 

I  recognise  to  the  full  the  efforts  of  its  clergy,  and  the  splendid  fruits 
of  their  self-denying  labours,  but  when  I  think  of  the  part  which  the 
Established  Church  ought  to  play  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  the  sum  total 
of  all  these  results  appears  to  me  to  be  inadequate,  inadequate  to  its 
unique  position  and  more  ancient  traditions,  inadequate  to  its  immense 
prerogatives  and  resources,  and  more  especially  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  our  generation  and  to  the  ideals  of  the  people.  But  this 
admission  implies  no  condemnation  on  my  part  of  the  principle  of  the 
Established  Church.  All  that  it  implies  is  that  the  Church's  methods 
stand  in  urgent  necessity  of  reform.  And  if  we  ask  what  authority 
dictates  the  Church's  methods,  we  find  it  is  no  Divine  authority — to 
that,  of  course,  all  men,  Nonconformist  as  well  as  Churchmen,  alike 
must  bow — but  the  decision  of  men  like  unto  ourselves,  who  have  laid 
down  the  conditions  and  regulations  which  govern  the  action  of  the 
Church.  Our  ancestors  were  not  afraid  to  remould,  alter,  and  to  reform 
their  Established  Church.  Neither  should  we  be,  if  we  hold  proven,  as 
I  trust  we  shall,  the  advantages  of  an  Established  Church,  and  yet  are 
convinced  that  it  is  prevented  by  defective  organisation  from  fulfilling 
with  adequate  efficiency  the  high  mission  with  which  it  has  been 
entrusted. 

It  will  help  us  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  which  I  would  more  particularly  draw  your 
attention,  if  I  first  of  all  explain  what  I  understand  the  word  Establish- 
ment to  mean. 

I  understand  it  to  mean  an  organisation,  covering  territorially  the 
whole  face  of  the  land,  originated  largely  by  the  piety  and  generosity  of 
private  individuals,  but  always  supervised  and  controlled  by  the  nation, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  uphold  and  to  spread  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  English  people.  That  is  the  Establishment. 
Fundamentally  Christian  from  its  foundation,  it  has  in  the  development 
of  English  Christianity  passed  through  many  ecclesiastical  phases — 
Papal,  Protestant,  Puritan,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Anglican.  I 
trust  that  it  may  live  also  to  pass  through  the  new  phases  to  which 
English  Christianity  is  assuredly  advancing.  But  what  I  wish  to  insist 
on  is,  that  we  cannot  fairly  weigh  the  advantages  of  an  Established 
Church,  if  we  confound  its  essential  nature  with  any  one  of  its  successive 
phases. .  We  must  not  allow  the  National  Church  to  be  confused  with 
any  of  those  ecclesiastical  theories  which  have  waxed  and  waned  all 
through  the  long  history  of  Christianity.  Its  forms  are  not  immutable. 
The  qualifications  for  its  ministry  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  any 
theory  of  apostolic  succession.  No  argument  must  be  used  in  defence  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England  which  would  not  be  equally  applic- 
able in  defence  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Above  all  must 
we  clear  our  minds  of  the  old  fallacy  that  the  Established  Church  is  an 
ecclesiastical  community,  supported,  protected,  and  privileged  by  the 
State  because  of  the  special  sanctity  of  its  creed  and  practices.  The 
Christian  people  of  England  testify  against  this  illusion.  Actual  history 
repudiates  it.  At  each  crisis  in  the  history  of  English  Christianity,  the 
national  rulers  have  decreed  the  changes  in  the  doctrines  and  practices 
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which  were  required  by  the  conviction  of  the  times.  Speaking,  then,  of 
an  Established  Church  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  organisation,  consecrated 
to  the  highest  good  of  the  nation,  through  which,  under  conditions  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  the  truths  of  religion  are  preached  to  the  people, 
and  not  as  of  a  sect  with  any  immutable  yet  controvertible  creed, 
privileged  and  protected  because  of  that  creed,  the  great  advantages 
which  I  perceive  in  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution  are  : — 

(i)  That  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  moral  teaching  and  spiritual  culture  of  the 
people  is  one  of  the  proper  functions  and  duties  of  the  State. 
(2)  That  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  offers  a  hope, 
which  no  voluntary  sectarian  system  can  supply,  of  a  National 
Christian  Union. 

On  each  of  these  points  I  propose  to  make  few  remarks. 

The  first  advantage  to  which  I  would  refer  is,  the  recognition  by  the 
people  of  England  that  the  moral  teaching  of  its  citizens  is  a  duty  of 
the  State. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  time  in  proving  to  such  an  audience  as  this, 
that  not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  continued  existence,  of  Democracy 
itself  must  depend  on  the  religion  of  the  people.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
national  prosperity  is  dependent  on  the  national  religion,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  an  Established  Church  offers  a  more  effective  method  than  any 
which  voluntaryism  can  supply  for  bringing  the  influence  of  religion  to 
bear  upon  every  household  in  the  land 

The  only  way  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  every  person,  the  only  means 
of  offering  the  ministrations  of  religion  to  all,  is  by  means  of  a  complete 
territorial  organisation,  which  will  not  overlook  a  single  acre,  or  p>ass  a 
single  cottage  by.  And  the  very  reason  that  the  only  hope  of  obtaining 
such  an  organisation  lies  through  the  full  and  vigorous  development 
of  the  National  principle,  constitutes  the  chief  claim  which  the  establish- 
ment  possesses  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  unfair  to  voluntaryism,  to  whose  zeal  we 
owe,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  if  I  say  it 
has  shown  itself  unequal  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  to-day.  The 
condition  of  the  poorer  districts  of  our  larger  towns  is  an  eloquent  and 
convincing  testimony  that  such  is  the  case. 

Although  there  have  been  splendid  instances  of  voluntary  missionary 
work,  they  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  general  rule. 

The  experience  of  America,  no  less  than  that  of  England,  shows  that 
voluntaryism  fails  most  completely  just  when  there  is  most  need  for  its 
success  :  that  it  does  most  where  least  is  wanted,  and  least  where  most 
is  wanted  ;  that  its  tendency  is  to  gravitate  to  wealth,  following  the 
changing  residences  of  the  well-to-do,  and  deserting  the  part  which 
becomes  the  permanent  home  of  poverty.  I  know  there  are  instances, 
which  can  be  quoted,  of  splendid  missionary  work  by  voluntary  churches. 
I  shall  refer,  later  on,  to  one  such  instance  as  a  model  which  the 
National  Church  would  do  well  to  follow ;  but  the  fact  that  there  are 
such  instances,  does  not  detract  from  my  contention  that  voluntaryism 
has  shown  itself  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  people. 

There  are  other  faults  inherent  in  the  system  of  voluntaryism  as 
opposed  to  Nationalism,  but  these  do  not  concern  me  to-day.     It  is 
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sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  say  that  our  experience,  both  in 
England  and  America,  leads  us  to  believe  that,  if  we  wish  to  carry  the 
ministrations  of  religion  to  every  hamlet,  and  offer  them  to  all,  to  the 
poor  not  less  than  the  rich,  if  every  acre  of  the  country  is  to  be  brought 
under  the  charge  of  some  one  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  if  every  person  in  the  country  is  to 
be  looked  after,  and  to  know,  no  matter  how  poverty  stricken  or 
degraded  he  may  be,  that  in  the  clergyman  of  his  parish  he  has  a  friend 
on  whose  pity  and  help  he  has  a  right  to  lean,  we  must  put  in  force 
some  other  machinery  than  that  supplied  by  voluntaryism  ;  and  the 
only  alternative  machinery  that  we  can  employ  is  that  supplied  by  a 
National  Church,  which  is  built  up  on  the  basis  of  endowed  territorial 
work. 

The  aim  of  such  a  Church  is  to  divide  the  whole  area  of  her  dominion 
into  parishes  or  districts  of  such  a  size  as  to  secure  that  they  shall  be 
large  enough  to  give  birth  to  an  active  and  vigorous  corporate  life,  and 
small  enough  to  admit  of  the  work  of  the  Church  being  overtaken  and 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

To  show  what  splendid  results  may  be  achieved — when  the  Church 
organisation  is  complete  in  every  point,  and  adequate  to  the  work  which 
it  takes  in  hand — let  me  refer  to  what  was  accomplished  at  West- 
port,  that  district  of  Edinburgh  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  able, 
triumphantly,  to  prove  what  a  glorious  transformation  might  be  effected 
by  the  simple  concentration  of  commensurate  efforts  on  a  small  enough 
territory,  however  deeply  it  might  be  sunk  in  utter  depravity  and  bestial 
degradation. 

He  determined  in  his  declining  years,  after  the  Disruption  had  taken 
place,  to  assume  a  poor  district  of  2,000  souls,  and  undertake  its 
reclamation.  He  selected  Westport.  a  neglected  poverty  stricken  and 
crime  cursed  district,  in  which  the  influence  of  religion  had  never  made 
its  way.  Out  of  a  gross  population  of  2,000,  three  fourths,  or  about 
1,500  were  lost  to  all  the  habits  and  decencies  of  Christian  life.  The 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  community  was  deplorable.  One 
fourth  were  paupers,  another  fourth  were  street  beggars,  thieves,  and 
prostitutes,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  twenty  to  thirty  men, 
women,  and  children,  huddled  together  in  one  putrid  room,  lying 
indiscriminately  on  the  floor.  Dr.  Chalmers  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  reclaiming  this  place  of  infamous  repute.  He  set  on  foot  every 
agency  that  was  calculated  in  any  way  to  help  its  inhabitants  to  rise  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  life.  Public  worship  every  Sabbath  forenoon,  after- 
noon, and  evening,  a  weekly  congregational  prayer  meeting,  a  public 
school  with  moderate  fees,  evening  classes  for  apprentices,  and  trades- 
men, and  females,  a  sabbath  school  for  the  weekday  and  evening 
scholars,  district  prayer  meetings,  a  judicious  system  of  tract  distribution, 
a  savings  bank,  a  library,  model  lodging  houses,  a  systematic  house  to 
house  visitation  ;  these  with  a  host  of  subsidiary  means  and  appliances 
formed  the  machinery  with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of 
reclamation. 

He  regarded  it  as  folly  to  suppose  the  masses  could  be  reclaimed  by 
so  slender  an  apparatus  as  that  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  Prayer  Meetings, 
and  rare  occasional  visits  from  house  to  house.  He  divided  Westport 
into  districts,  each  containing  about  twenty  families,  and  over  each  of 
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these  districts  a  visitor  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  once 
each  week  every  family  committed  to  his  care. 

He  depended  upon  the  thorough  operation  of  what  he  called  the 
territorial  principle,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  home  or  family 
which  might  not  be  frequently  and  habitually  visited ;  so  that  there 
should  not  be  one  poor  person  who  should  not  have  such  a  share  in  the 
personal  attentions  of  the  clergyman,  as  to  claim  for  him  an  acquaintance 
and  a  friend. 

The  effect  of  this  systematic  and  well  applied  organisation  was 
irresistible. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  historian  that  ''at  the  same  cost,  among  the 
same  class,  within  the  same  limits,  and  during  the  same  time,  there  have 
never  been  accomplished  in  this  or  any  other  land,  anything  like  the 
same  educational  and  spiritual  result.  Westport  stands  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  depths  of  city  ignorance  and  vice  have  been  sounded  to 
the  very  bottom,  nor  can  the  possibility  of  cleansing  the  foul  basement 
storey  of  our  social  edifice  be  doubted  any  longer." 

The  Established  Church  will  not  have  fulfilled  her  mission  until  the 
work  of  Westport  is  repeated  over  every  acre  of  our  land— until  there  is 
in  every  locality  a  district  organisation  with  a  force  and  power 
commensurate  with  the  population,  actively  engaged  in  the  vigorous 
development  of  every  scheme  and  every  agency  which  may  tend  to  raise 
the  moral  improvement  and  Spiritual  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
saturating  with  the  wholesome  influence  of  its  regenerating  work  every 
household  in  the  district  committed  to  its  care. 

Let  us  not,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Established 
Church  is  far  from  having  attained  to  the  height  of  this  inspiring  ideal 
The  organisation  is  defective.  The  territorial  principle  is  feebly  carried 
out.  In  three  of  the  most  important  Dioceses  of  the  kingdom,  there  is 
an  average  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  souls  to  each  parochial  charge ! 
But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system.  The  blame  for  this  rests  only 
with  ourselves. 

There  are  many  encouraging  signs  which  justify  the  belief  that  the 
conscience  of  the  country  is  growing  more  sensitive  year  by  year  to  a 
recognition  of  its  duties,  that  there  is  a  growing  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  people  of  this  country  to  make  the  establish- 
ment in  reality,  and  not  only  in  name,  a  National  Institution 
commensurate  with  the  population  and  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Between  1868  and  1880  the  last  twelve  years  for  which 
returns  have  been  published,  838  new  districts  have  been  formed,  and 
the  division  of  old  parbhes  into  new  districts  is  being  actively  carried 
on. 

The  great  public  schools  and  universities  are  joining  in  the  fight 
They  are  rallying  round  the  Church  to  support  her  in  her  crusade 
against  the  misery  of  our  large  towns.  Uppingham,  Eton  and  Harrow, 
AVinchester  and  Marlborough,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  recognising  the 
duties  which  compel  them  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  contribute  some 
effort  towards  promoting  the  common  good,  have  resolved  each  of  them 
to  devote  some  part  of  their  strength  to  the  work  of  reclaiming,  under 
the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  National  Church,  the  plague  spots 
of  the  Metropolis ;  but  we  can  never  hope  to  see  established  in  every 
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centre  of  our  people  the  agencies  which  transformed  the  slums  of  West- 
port,  until  the  great  steady  hand  of  the  people  is  raised  to  support  and 
help  the  machinery  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  can  never  be  until  they 
are  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  administration  of  their  Church  affairs. 
If  we  wish  to  make  the  Church  thoroughly  effective,  if  we  wish  to  make 
Church  work  the  work  of  all,  we  must  hold,  not  the  clergyman  alone, 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners  responsible  for  the  way  in  whicli 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  learn  their  power,  and  to  know  that  it 
rests  with  them  to  amend  the  organisation  of  the  Church  wherever  it 
may  appear  to  them  to  be  defective  ;  and  when  they  thoroughly  under- 
stand this,  when  they  comprehend  these  two  great  facts  (i)  that  the 
object  of  the  establishment  is  to  lead  men  to  higher  thoughts  about  duty, 
to  bring  them  nearer  to  God  and  nearer  to  one  another,  and  to  establish 
such  a  basis  of  Christian  union  as  will  enable  all  men  who  wish  to  put 
down  evil  to  cooperate  together  for  the  common  good,  and  (2)  that  it 
rests  with  them  to  determine  under  what  regulations  and  condi- 
tions this  great  work  shall  be  carried  on.  When  they  understand 
that  the  Established  Church  is  no  sectarian  instrument,  but  a  National 
organisation,  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  part  to  play  and  a  duty  to 
fulfil,  then  we  shall  come  at  once  within  measurable  distance  of  that 
day,  looked  forward  to  with  hope  by  every  Christian,  that  day  when 
the  different  and  contending  sects  will  present  a  united  force  with  which 
to  confront  and  to  assail  the  misery  of  the  age ;  that  day  when  all  Chris- 
tians, no  matter  to  what  denomination  they  may  belong,  will  join  in 
willing  and  effective  co-operation,  to  promote  the  well-being  and 
morality  of  the  people,  having  discovered  that  the  true  way  of  obeying 
God's  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  adhering  to  any  particular  form  of  cere- 
monial or  of  worship,  but' in  the  earnestness  and  honesty  of  their  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  conditions  which  prevent  any  large  section  of  their 
countrymen  from  rising  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  Ufe. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Maid- 
stone, Author  of  the  Popular  Manuals,  "The  Englishman's 
Brief  on  Behalf  of  his  National  Church,"  "  The  Dead  Hand 
in  the  Free  Churches  of  Dissent,"  "The  Established  Church 
Question  :  How  to  Deal  with  it,"  &c.,  &c. 

I. — By  the  term  "Established,"  as  applied  to  the  Church  of  England, 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  the  Church  was  established  in  this  country 
by  any  earthly  power  external  to  herself.  The  idea  that  the  Church  is  in 
any  way  whatever  the  product  of  the  State,  or  that  the  State  in  any  way 
called  the  Church  into  being,  or  that,  having  found  her  in  a  weak  state 
of  existence,  it  made  her  strong,  or  in  a  disorganised  state  gave  her 
organisation,  or  in  a  state  of  internal  anarchy  gave  her  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is,  I  trust,  an  idea  that  is  well-nigh  exploded. 

The  Church  originally  established  herself  in  this  country  by  her  own 
inherent  spiritual  life  and  energy,  until  she  became  a  powerful  institution 
within  the  State,  whose  existence,  organisation,  growing  influence,  and 
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increasing  property  and  power  were  on  all  sides  visible.  The  Church 
thus  necessarily  became  State-recognised,  State-legislated-for,  State- 
protected,  and  within  certain  limits,  and  with  reference  to  certain  points, 
if  Liberationists  wish  to  have  it  so,  State-patronised  and  State-controUed; 
but  not  State-established,  not  State-organised,  not  State-governed,  not 
State-maintained,  not  State-extended,  not  State-supported,  nor  State- 
paid. 

2. — It  is  no  small  advantage  to  have,  as  our  National  Church,  a 
spiritual  institution,  whose  origin  in  this  country  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  England's  history — an  institution  which  has  survived 
numerous  national  upheavings  and  revolutions,  and  which,  though 
somewhat  changed  in  certain  external  features  and  circumstances,  is 
England's  continuously  existing  historical  Church — with  us  to-day,  as 
she  was  with  our  fathers — and  which,  we  venture  to  say,  is  at  this 
moment  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people,  as 
strong  for  spiritual  labour,  as  successful  in  her  efforts,  and  as  anxious, 
earnestly  and  self-sacrificingly  to  do  her  Master's  work,  in  the  highest, 
broadest,  and  noblest  sense  of  that  phrase,  as  ever  she  was  in  any  period 
of  her  history. 

3. — The  value  of  the  advantages  which  the  State  of  England  has 
reaped  from  having  an  Established  Church  in  its  midst  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  England,  happily,  has  neither  knowledge  nor 
experience  to  enable  her  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  she  might  have 
been  without  an  Established  Church,  and  may  the  day  be  far  distant  in 
her  history  when  she  will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  form  any  opinion  on 
such  a  subject.  Under  the  influence  and  direction  of  an  Established 
Church,  the  State  of  England,  in  the  days  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  learnt  from  the  Church,  as  Mr.  Green  in  his  history  tells 
us,  its  lessons  of  national  unity,  order,  and  government ;  and  since  then 
it  has  successfully  worked  out  the  problems  of  civilisation  and  culture, 
social  order  and  security,  representative  government,  freedom  of  opinion 
and  speech,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Nurtured  in  the  fold  of  an 
Established  Church,  England's  sons  have  conquered,  civilised,  socialised, 
and  Christianised  many  peoples,  and  have  not  only  brought  the  advantages 
and  blessings  of  commerce  and  religion  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  human 
race,  but  they  have  extended  the  empire  of  their  country  to  boundaries 
within  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Educated  by  the  Church,  disciplined 
in  her  schools,  and  brought  up  to  worship  God  in  her  ancient  national 
sanctuaries — iDngland's  sons  have  been,  in  their  noblest  achievements, 
what  England's  Church  has  made  them.  Moulded  by  her  influence, 
and  bearing  her  impress,  they  have  gone  out  into  all  lands  on  missions 
of  heroic  adventure  and  daring  enterprise,  to  further  the  objects  of 
philanthropy  and  religion.  They  have  achieved  mighty  deeds — deeds 
of  renown — sustained  in  their  solitudes  and  sufferings  by  their  sacred 
memories  of  her  services,  and  inspired  in  their  endurance  and  achieve- 
ments by  the  consciousness  of  their  membership  in  her  fold,  and  their 
fellowship  in  her  communion. 

4. — ^The  Established  Church  of  England  has  this  further  advantage  of 
being  as  an  institution,  the  connecting  link — and,  as  an  instituuon,  the 
only  connecting  link— between  the  religious  past  and  the  religious 
present  of  this  country.  The  Established  Church  has  seen  many 
institutions  rise,  fall,   and   pass  away.      She   has   outlived   numerous 
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opposing  forces  from  various  quarters,  which  at  times  threatened  her 
destruction.  She  has  endured  sufferings,  submitted  to  wrongs,  hiimilia- 
tions,  and  successive  spoliations  of  her  property,  which  were  intended 
to  enfeeble  her  life,  and  to  limit,  if  not  destroy,  her  power.  Many 
times  her  very  existence  has  seemed  to  be  imperilled ;  but  she  is  with 
us  to-day,  as  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  the  fittest  of  all  the 
ancient  institutions  of  England ;  and  she  stands  before  the  nation,  and 
before  the  world,  as  a  Church  that  has  no  parallel  in  history,  and  no 
equal  in  her  present  unique  form  of  Established  existence. 

5. — In  the  continued  existence  of  England's  Established  Church  to- 
day, in  all  her  fulness  of  growing  life,  increasing  vigour,  and  manifest 
ix)wer  of  self-extension,  as  the  outcome  of  all  her  conflicts  in  the  past, 
we  have  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  her  ability  to  maintain  her  position  of 
usefulness  in  the  future.  In  the  increasing  numbers  of  her  parishes, 
churches,  and  dioceses,  and  in  the  numerous  organisations  of  her  home 
and  foreign  missionary  enterprise,  we  have  everywhere  present  visible 
memorials  throughout  this  country  and  in  our  colonies,  of  England's 
constancy  to  her  national  faith,  her  national  Church,  and  her  national 
worship,  which  constancy  has  remained  firm  and  unshaken  amongst  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  whatever  else  in  them  may  be 
changed,  notwithstanding  the  allurements  and  enticements  in  many 
cases  of  numerous  nonconforming  rival  and  antagonistic  communions. 

6. — The  Established  Church  of  England,  as  a  great  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  institution  spiritually  built  up  within  herself,  and  by  the 
events  of  history  and  numerous  legislative  enactments  strengthened  within 
the  State,  has  the  advantage  of  having  received  contributions  of  wisdom, 
experience,  property,  and  law,  from  every  period  of  her  own  and  th« 
nation's  history.  England's  Established  Church  is  the  product  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation.  As  such  she  is  what  the  past  has  made  her, 
and  as  an  Established  Church  she  is  as  much  the  product  of  centuries 
of  growth  under  diverse  Church  and  State  governments,  as  are  her 
ancient  cathedrals,  minsters,  and  parish  churches,  the  products  of 
contributions  from  different  styles  and  periods  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. No  such  National  and  Established  Church  could  be  made  brand- 
new  nor  could  possibly  be  created  by  thousands  of  Royal  decrees  and 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

7. — The  Church  oT  England,  as  the  result  of  her  life  and  experience 
as  an  Established  Church,  has  a  depth  of  national  foundation,  breadth 
of  comprehension,  large-hearted ness  of  charily,  large-minded ness  in  her 
views  of  truth,  and  an  ecclesiastical  elasticity  and  power  of  adapting  her- 
self to  national  changing  times  and  circumstances,  such  as  no  modern 
eclectic  religious  body  is  possessed  of  or  can  attain  to. 

8. — The  Established  Church  possesses  advantages  in  her  endow- 
ments. It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  union  of  the  Church 
with  the  State,  whatever  may  be  involved  in  that  union,  was  not 
effected,  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed,  as  a  kind  of  commercial 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Church  a  pecuniary  sub- 
sistence, on  the  condition  that  she  would  cede  to  the  State  her 
ecclesiastical  independence.     Quite  the  contrar}'. 

The  Church  in  Jier  union  with  the  State  brings  with  her  her  own 
dowry  in  the  form  of  her  own  endowments,  and  they  are  her  own,  given 
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to  her  by  her  own  members,  for  her  own  sole  and  separate  use.  Never 
in  the  history  of  England,  not  even  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  has  the 
State  laid  claim  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church, 
nor  proposed  to  mal-appropriate  them  to  secular  use. 

This  is  a  modern  proposal  which  originated  with  the  Liberation 
Society,  a  proposal  which  we  venture  to  say  receives  but  little  support 
from  Nonconformists  as  a  body,  and  which  received  no  support  from 
Nonconformists  at  all  until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago.  The 
State  has  no  more  property  in  the  endowments  of  the  Church  than  it 
has  in  all  the  religious  and  charitable  trust  property  of  the  kingdom. 

The  endowments  of  the  Church  at  the  present  time,  inadequate  as 
they  may  be  for  her  growing  modern  wants,  are  but  the  stored  up  and 
capitalised  free-will  offerings  of  her  members  in  years  and  centuries 
past,  just  as  the  accumulated  free-will  offerings  of  her  members  in  the 
present  will  form  the  endowments  of  her  new  bishoprics  and  parishes  in 
the  future. 

The  endowments  of  the  Church,  inadequate  as  they  are  to  meet  her 
growing  requirements,  give  to  her,  nevertheless,  an  immense  advantage 
over  all  unendowed  religious  communities,  and  in  this  advantage  the 
people  of  England  in  every  rural  and  town  parish  in  the  kingdom  share 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

For,  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  these  endowments,  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  members  of  the  Church  are  set  free  to  devote  them- 
selves and  their  offerings  to  the  maintenance  of  every  kind  of  parochial, 
diocesan,  and  general  institution,  for  the  doing  of  all  kinds  of  religions, 
benevolent  and  charitable  work,  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people  who 
specially  need  their  help. 

As  a  proof  that  the  advaritages  derived  from  endowments  have  not 
been  a  hindrance  to  the  Church  in  undertaking  voluntary  work,  but 
have  placed  her  at  liberty  more  effectually  to  do  it,  we  may  mention 
some  ascertained,  and  estimated,  facts  of  her  voluntary  expenditure. 

On  school  building  she  has  spent  ;^i 2,500,000. 

On  church  building,  restoration,  and  endowment,  since  the  year  1840, 
.she  has  spent  some  ^44,000,000. 

Some  of  the  items  of  her  annual  voluntary  expenditure  at  the  present 
moment  are  : — 

On  church  building,  restoration,  and  endowments,  over  ;^  1,000 ,000. 

On  the  maintenance  of  parochial  clergy  and  assistant  curates  not  pro- 
vided for  by  endowments,  over  ;£"!, 000,000. 

On  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy,  and  various  works  of  charity, 
about  ^750,000. 

On  various  kinds  of  parochial,  diocesan,  and  general  home  missions, 

;^400,000. 

On  foreign  missions,  ;£^5oo,ooo. 

On  church  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  service,  etc., 
;£6oo,ooo. 

Besides  all  this,  it  may  be  safely  alleged  that  churchmen  are 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  general  charities  throughout  the  king- 
dom, to  the  extent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  funds.  Take  one 
charity  of  general  interest  as  a  test.  In  ten  years,  from  1873  to 
1883,  all  religious  bodies  in  the  country  contributed  to  hospitals  on 
Hospital  Sundays,  ;£i48,77i  4s.  8d.,  while  the  Church  of  England  in 
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the  same  time  contributed  ;^352,489  3s.  yd.  Now  if  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  were  taken  away,  it  is  evident  that 
her  power  to  do  all  these  voluntary  works  would  be  so  much  the  less, 
and  the  people  in  all  these  departments  of  charities  would  be  the  losers 
of  the  great  advantages  which  unquestionably  they  now  extensively 
enjoy  from  her  endowments. 

9. — ^Then,  again,  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  Established  Church, 
secures  permanency  for  the  parochial  accommodation  which  she  provides 
for  public  worship,  and  also  a  perpetuation  for  the  provisions  which  she 
makes  for  the  ministrations  of  religion. 

Whilst  the  Established  Church  may  to  any  extent  build  mission 
churches  and  chapels  of  a  temporary  character,  new  parishes  can  only 
be  formed,  and  new  parish  churches  built,  in  localities  in  which  the 
authoritatively  ascertained  wants  of  the  increased  or  increasing  popula- 
tion actually  require  and  justify  such  permanent  church  extension. 
Even  then  parish  churches  must  be  built  upon  freehold  sites,  their 
structures  must  be  of  a  substantial  and  approved  character,  ensuring 
permanence,  and  the  sites  with  the  churches  built  upon  them  must  be 
conveyed  free  of  debt  to  a  Central  Church  authority. 

Neither  the  sites  given  for  parish  churches  nor  chapels-of-ease,  nor 
buildings  erected  thereupon,  when  thus  conveyed  and  consecrated,  may 
be  mortgaged,  sold,  or  exchanged.  They  are  set  apart  for  ever  as  the 
property  of  the  Church  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  in  holy  things, 
for  their  expression  of  public  worship,  for  the  ministrations  of  religion, 
and  for  the  administrations  of  the  offices  of  the  Church. 

In  most,  if  not  all  these  particulars,  the  Church,  as  an  Established 
Church,  differs  from  religious  bodies  outside  her  Communion.  These 
religious  bodies  can  ensure  no  such  permanency  in  their  places  of 
worship,  nor  in  their  provisions  for  the  ministrations  of  religion,  in  any 
given  locality.  They  are  subject  to  all  manner  of  changes,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  their  largest  chapels  may  be 
rented  or  sold  for  secular  [purposes,  and  their  most  popular  ministries 
may  cease  to  e}^ist,  without  successors  to  their  offices.  Of  these  facts  we 
could  mention  numerous  illustrations,  but  that  is  not  our  object  now. 

In  truth,  as  an  Established  Church,  the  Church  of  England  feels 
an  obligation  to  do  a  work,  and  is  doing  a  work  of  a  broad,  all-com- 
prehensive and  permanent  character,  such  as  none  of  the  religious  bodies 
try  to  accomplish,  nor  even  recognise  as  their  duty. 

10. — The  Church  of  England,  as  an  Established  Church,  guarantees 
to  her  clergy  freedom  in  religious  matters  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  State  law  courts. 

However  paradoxical  this  statement  may  appear  to  some  persons, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true. 

The  idea  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  wide-spread,  and  the  Liberation 
Society  devotes  itself  to  its  propagation,  that  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Established  Church  only,  is  in  bondage  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
absolute  control  of  the  Civil  or  State  courts.  The  facts  are  quite  the 
contrary. 

The  Church  of  England,  of  all  religious  bodies  in  England,  is  least 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Civil  courts. 

She  differs  from  all  religious  bodies  in  this  country  in  this,  that 
in  cases  of  dispute  on  religious  matters  which  may  take  place  in  her 
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communion,  she  has  her  own  Church  courts,  to  which  her  ministers  and 
members — failing  to  settle  matters  amongst  themselves — may  appeal ; 
while  in  cases  of  differences  in  Nonconforming  religious  bodies,  their 
members  and  ministers  must  make  their  ultimate  appeal  directly  to 
the  Civil  or  State  court,  and  to  that  court  alone,  whose  judge  may 
be  unversed  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  if  not,  indeed,  an 
infidel,  agnostic,  or  atheist. 

Defective  in  their  constitution,  cumbersome  in  their  procedure, 
perverted  to  some  extent  from  their  original  form,  and  needing  readjust- 
ment, the  Church  courts  may  be,  which  re-adjustment  we  hope  will  be 
the  result  of  the  Royal  Commission ;  still  they  are  Church  courts  in  which 
all  Church  cases  are  tried,  as  different  from  the  purely  State  courts 
of  this  country,  to  which  Nonconformists  in  case  of  necessity  must 
have  recourse.  As  Church  courts  they  are  the  continuous  monu- 
mental evidences  of  that  independent  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  the  Church  has  exercised  over  her  ministers  and 
members  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  own  and  the  nation's  history 

II. — Talk  of  subjection  to  State  control  in  matters  of  religion,  and, 
as  Liberationists  tell  us,  the  need  of  the  Established  Church  to  be  libe- 
rated from  it,  were  ever  the  minister  and  members  of  any  congregation 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  actors  in  such  a  scene  as  the  following  ? 

It  is  the  Court  of  Chancery,  The  judge  is  of  any,  or  of  no  religious 
belief.  The  point  of  dispute  is  whether  the  minister  of  a  given  religious 
body  has,  or  has  not,  been  preaching,  say,  the  great  mystery  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  some  kindred 
mystery.  The  document  in  which  this  doctrine  is  alleged  to  be  set  forth 
is  a  trust  deed,  in  which  the  mystery  in  question  may  have  bee» 
inscribed  by  some  ordinary  conveyancing  lawyer,  at  the  instance  of 
a  chapel  committee.  The  judge  proceeds  to  hear  the  case.  He  tells 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  however,  that  it  is  his  perogative,  first  of 
all,  to  decide  what  this  mystery  is  ;  and  then  to  declare,  from  evidence 
brought  into  court,  whether  the  minister  has  been  preaching  it 

No  wonder  that  the  minister  and  members  tremble  and  stand  aghast 
for  the  result  as  to  their  freedom-from-State-control  theory,  but  they  are 
absolutely  helpless,  although  they  see  that  the  judgment  of  the  court 
will  shiver  it  to  atoms.  As  was  the  case  in  the  Huddersfield  suit,  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  of  Jones  v,  Stannard,  proffers  are  made  to  the  judge 
of  the  help  of  learned  Noncomformist  theological  professors  and  con- 
temporary theological  opinion,  to  help  the  court  to  a  right  conclusion. 

The  judge  courteously  declines  all  such  proffered  aid,  and  rules  them 
irrelevant  and  out  of  court.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  he  has  nothing 
authoritative  to  deal  with  but  the  deed,  and  what  is  contained  within  its 
four  corners.  He  delivers  a  judgment  entirely  unsatisfactory,  not  only 
to  the  majority  of  those  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  highest 
intellects  and  tenderest  consciences  of  Dissent,  and  in  fact  against  the 
strongest  Nonconformist  religious  convictions.  He  tells  the  minister 
— though  beloved,  it  may  be,  by  the  greater  part  of  his  congregation — that 
he  must  vacate  his  pulpit,  chapel,  and  all  interest  therein,  at  the  risk 
of  being  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  combined  learning  and  theology  of  Nonconformists  protest  against 
the  judgment ;  but  all  must  helplessly  submit.  No  appeal  is  made  to 
the  House  of  Lords.     That  would  be  but  to  appeal  from  the  lower  to 
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the  highest  of  Caesar's  courts,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  that  which  they  would  fain  hide,  namely,  their  helpless  sub- 
jection after  all  to  State  control,  in  matters  of  religion. 

12. — Nonconformists  cannot  possibly  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  civil  courts  in  matters  of  religion,  not  even  by  giving  up 
their  property,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  contention  in  a  given  suit, 
already  adjudicated  upon;  for,  if  they  give  up  such  property,  they  give  it 
up  in  submission  to  that  State  control  in  matters  of  religion,  against  which, 
in  theory,  they  vainly  protest.  Even  when  driven  out  of  one  chapel  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  they  proceed  to  build  another,  the  spectre  of 
the  State  court  judge  follows  them  within  the  walls  of  the  new  building, 
causing  them  to  fear,  lest,  in  a  similar  suit  arising  out  of  a  doctrinal 
difference  as  to  the  new  trust  deed,  the  judge  may,  on  the  appeal  of  dis- 
sentient members,  subject  them  to  a  like  ejectment — and  this  process 
may  go  on  ad  infinitum.  And  this,  with  varying  particulars,  is  more  or 
less  the  scene  that  is  being  enacted  in  every  case  of  dissenting  litigation 
in  religious  matters. 

This  was  the  scene  which  was  enacted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
the  Huddersfield  Independent  case  of  Jones  v.  Stannard,  in  which  Mr. 
Stannard,  though  beloved,  it  is  stated,  by  the  greater  part  of  his  flock, 
was,  by  State  jurisdiction  and  control  in  Nonconforming  religious 
matters,  driven  out  from  his  congregation  and  his  chapel. 

This  was  the  scene  which  was  enacted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  before 
Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  on  the  ist  of  August  last — though  on  a  different 
issue — when  a  Mr.  Lampard,  a  minister  of  the  so-called  Free  Church  of 
England — whose  ministers  have  been  boasting  of  their  freedom  from 
State  court  control — was  adjudged  by  the  court  as  no  longer  a 
minister  of  that  community  ;  and  who,  in  reply  to  his  pleadings,  was  told 
by  the  judge  that  he  must  have  confounded  his  position  with  that  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  worn-out  stock-reply  to  all  this  is,  that 
the  judge  of  the  State  court  in  these  cases  deals  with  the  interpretation 
of  a  contract,  and  decides  upon  vested  interests  in  property. 

"Yes,  yes,"  we  reply,  " but  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  these, he  must, 
first  of  all,  deal  with  a  great  deal  more.  He  must  take  upon  himself  to 
decide  what  the  doctrines  or  other  matters  really  are,  on  which  he  has 
to  deal,  and  whether  they  are  being  affirmed  or  denied  by  the  parties 
concerned." 

Could  any  higher  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  control,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, be  conferred  upon  a  State  court  judge  ? 

Then,  as  to  interpretation  of  contracts,  and  decisions  with  reference 
to  vested  interests  in  property,  why  all  cases  of  litigation  in  the  Church 
of  England  substantially  resolve  themselves  into  these.  Did  not  the 
<:ases  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  Mr.  Green  resolve  themselves  into  these  ? 
Was  not  the  first  question  affecting  them  whether  they  had  violated 
their — excuse  the  word — contract  as  to  ritual  ?  Was  not  the  second  or 
ultimate  question,  in  each  case,  whether  the  incumbent  should  hold 
his  benefice  ?  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  such  cases,  the  clergy 
are  tried  in  the  Church  courts,  while  all  dissenting  cases  are  tried  in 
the  State  court  of  Caesar.  "  VVhich  then,"  we  ask,  "  is  in  greater  bon- 
dage to  State  court  control,  the  Established  Church  of  England,  or  the 
religious  bodies  outside  her  communion  ?  " 
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More  than  this — if  it  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  an  Established  Church,  that  she  has  to  seek  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment for  any  change  in  her  legal  documents,  thereby  necessitating  the 
submission  of  her  affairs  to  the  legislation  of  her  opponents,  she  stands 
not  alone,  as  many  suppose,  in  being  subjected  to  this  disadvantage. 
Nonconformists  are  equally  subject  to  it.  There  is  not  a  religious  body 
in  existence  in  this  country  that  can  change  its  legal  documents — ^trust 
deeds,  with  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  inscribed  therein — without 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Dissenters'  Chapel  Act  of  1844,  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Trust  Deed  Act,  34  Victoria,  chap.  24,  and  the  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Society  of  Ireland's  Trust  Deed  Act,  34  and  35  Victoria, 
chap.  40,  are  illustrations  of  this  Parliamentary  enactment  necessity. 

If  it  be  asked  why  there  are  not  more  bills  in  Parliament  to  sanction 
changes  in  Nonconformist  deeds  and  doctrines,  it  is  not  because,  on 
the  showing  of  their  highest  authorities,  that  they  do  not  need  such  Parlia- 
mentary sanctions,  but  it  is  because,  as  is  alleged,  the  ministers  and 
chapel  authorities  concerned  take  leave  illegally  to  make  changes  in 
doctrines,  teaching,  and  ordinances  without  the  necessary  authorising 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

It  is  alleged  by  Nonconformist  authorities  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  some  thousands  of  Nonconformist  congregations  and  ministers  who 
have  theologically  and  ecclesiastically  outlived  the  doctrines  and  ordi- 
nances in  their  trust  deeds,  which  they  are  bound  to  accept,  preach, 
and  observe  as  conditions  of  holding  their  chapels  and  endowments, 
and  from  which,  without  remedial  legislation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dissenters'  Chapel  Act,  they  are  subject  to  ejectment  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  an  appeal  to  that  court  by  any  aggrieved  members  of  the 
different  religious  communities  concerned. 

Why  do  they  not  seek  such  remedial  legislation  ?  They  must  ulti- 
mately do  so.  To  do  so  they  know  full  well  would  be  a  complete  reve- 
lation of  the  utterly  fallacious  ground  occupied  by  the  Liberation 
Society,  and  would,  once  for  all,  convince  the  nation  that,  established 
or  unestablished,  no  religious  community  holding  property  in  trust  can 
get  away  from  State  control  in  matters  of  religion.  These  things  are 
not  mere  matters  of  controversy  ;  we  do  not  treat  them  as  such.  They 
are  matters  of  legal  enquiry  and  fact,  which  are  easily  ascertainable,  and 
of  which  every  person  can  inform  and  satisfy  himself  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  to  its  full  and 
logical  results,  can  read  "  The  ^  Dead  Hand'  in  the  ^  Free  Churches'  of 
Dissent''  where  they  will  find  the  whole  question  fully  dealt  with. 

13- — The  Church  of  England,  as  at  present  Established,  has  this 
further  advantage  over  religious  bodies  who  separate  from  the  commu- 
nion, that  while  they  are  severally  founded  upon  the  special  recognition 
of  some  given  truth,  or  aspect  of  truth,  she  has  for  her  basis  and 
teaching  the  whole  proportion  of  faith  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  embodied  in  her  Catholic  Creeds  and  Liturgy. 

Thus  Congregationalism  is  founded  upon  a  recognition  of  the  voice 
and  vote  of  each  body  of  its  communicants,  as  having  the  sole  control 
and  management  of  its  affairs. 

Wesleyanism  is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  the  evangelistic  duty 
of  the  Church,  and  the  individual  growth  in  grace  of  her  members. 

Quakerism,  which  is  rapidly  passing  away,  was  founded  upon  the 
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recognition  of  the  necessity  of  giving  prominence  to  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  to  specify  the  distinctively  singular  and 
peculiar  basis  of  many  other  religious  bodies,  of  which  the  foregoing 
are  but  samples.  But  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  according  as  the  Church 
gives  proportional  place  and  prominence  to  these  said- to-be  neglected 
truths,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  religious,  the  necessity  lor  the 
special  mission  of  these  Nonconforming  bodies,  founded  upon  their 
narrow  basis,  must  to  a  great  extent  pass  away ;  and  the  urgency  of 
their  special  mission  will  end,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  alleged 
omission,  which  was  said  to  be  the  reason  for  their  existence,  has  been 
supplied,  and  the  work  which  they  gave  themselves  to  do  is  already 
being  accomplished  by  the  Established  Church  herself,  in  as  good,  if 
not,  indeed,  in  a  more  excellent  way. 

The  plain  facts  are,  that  if  people  get  what  they  want  religiously  and 
ecclesiastically  in  the  Established  Church,  they  will  have  no  inclination 
to  wander  from  her  communion  j  and  if,  separated  from  her,  they  find 
that  she  can  satisfy  their  wants,  they  will  have  a  strong  disposition  to 
retturn  to  her  fold.  These  truths  Nonconformists  are  experiencing 
throughout  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

14. — The  Established  Church  of  England  affords  greater  liberty  and 
independence  to  her  clergy  than  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  ministry  in 
Christendom. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  must  often  wonder  or  laugh, 
as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  mood  of  mind  they  may  be  in, 
when  they  read  the  pitiable  and  heart-rending  descriptions  of  that 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  ecclesiastical  state  of  bondage  which  is 
alleged  to  be  theirs,  as  set  forth  in  tiie  representations  of  the  agents, 
and  in  the  publications  of  the  Liberation  Society.  On  reading  these 
highly  imaginative  descriptions  of  the  alleged  degrading  condition  of 
ecclesiastical  slavery  in  which  the  clergy  are  supposed  to  be  placed, 
one  can  easily  imagine  a  clergyman  instinctively  trying  to  reassure 
himself  that  these  things  are  not  really  so,  by  looking  to  his  hands  ^and 
feet  to  discover  the  manacles  and  fetters  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
bound,  and  it  must  be  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  is  unable  to  discover 
any  traces  whatsoever  of  those  imaginary  bonds. 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  are  the  freest  and 
most  independent  of  all  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

In  holding  and  giving  expression  to  their  religious  opinions ;  in 
their  optional  usage  of  different  degrees  of  ritual  in  conducting  divine 
service  ;  in  their  ideas  and  choice  of  various  parochial  organisations ; 
and  in  their  design  and  execution  of  all  kinds  of  parish,  diocesan,  and 
general  church  work,  they  are  practically  their  own  masters,  and  are 
free  from  all  arbitrary  dictation  and  restraint. 

So  long  as  they  keep  within  the  wisely  wide  and  judiciously  elastic 
limits  of  the  Church's  order  and  episcopal  sanction,  no  one  can  legally 
interfere  with  them,  and  no  control  either  of  a  committee  of  deacons,  a 
committee  of  conference,  a  board  of  presbyters,  nor  a  State  court  judge, 
nor  an  Act  of  Parliament,  can  interfere  with  them.  The  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  are,  in  fact,  the  only  really  independent  ministers  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  word. 

15. — Advantages  to  the  people  generally. 
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In  a  country  in  which  there  are  so  many  sections  and  sub-sections  of 
religious  bodies,  representing  such  various  grades  and  shades  of  dis- 
tracting religious  opinion,  and  so  many  varied  forms  and  modes  of 
expression  of  public  worship,  is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  general 
religious  public,  who  have  neither  time,  ability,  nor  disposition  to  exa- 
mine the  claims  of  the  between  150  and  200  competing,  differing,  and 
openly  conflicting  communities,  to  find  ready  to  their  hand,  towering  above 
them  all  in  prominence  and  stability,  with  her  sanctuary  open  in  every 
])arish,  and  her  ministrations  of  religion  accessible  and  available  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  the  ancient  Established  Church  of  England, 
whose  continuance  as  such,  for  successive  centuries  in  this  country,  is 
the  best  testimonial  to  her  trustworthiness,  and  whose  forms  of  faith, 
ancient  liturgies,  gospel  ministrations,  and  duly  administered  sacra- 
ments, have  been  tested,  tried,  and  certified  as  Scriptural,  Catholic 
and  apostolic,  over  and  over  again,  and  were,  in  fact,  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  only  channels  through  which  the  State  and  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land,  expressed  their 
private  and  public  religious  life  and  worship  ? 

16. — Advantages  to  Nonconformists. — To  many  Nonconformists,  who 
are. only  so  by  the  accident  of  birth,  or  who  perhaps  in  a  rash  moment 
became  so  in  the  vain  search  to  disco^^er  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
perfection  outside  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
comes  a  time  when  they  have  a  longing  for  a  broader  faith  than  that 
which  is  inscribed  in  a  Nonconformist  Trust  Deed,  a  more  soul-stirring 
service  than  that  which  the  mental  and  devotional  resources  of  a  single 
minister  can  supply,  and  a  fellowship  in  worship  which  has  inspiring 
traditions  and  associations,  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  that  of  the 
religious  society  to  which  they  belong.  At  such  a  time  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  turn  their  longing  eyes  and  spiritually  homeward 
steps  to  the  Established  Mother  Church  of  England,  and  in  her  courts, 
rendered  sacred  by  every  memory  calculated  to  elevate  the  soul,  and 
dignified  by  all  the  sober  and  solemn  externals  of  worship  most  con- 
tributive  to  inspire  devotion,  they  find  that  edification  and  satisfaction 
of  worship,  and  spiritual  contentment,  which  they  have  sought  for  in 
vain  in  other  communions.  To  receive  such,  the  doors  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  are  always  open,  as  are  the  doors  of  the  parental 
home  for  the  absent  alienated  children,  and  religious  statistics  abundantly 
show,  in  the  aggregate,  that  which  is  well-known  to  people  in  their 
several  parishes,  that  after  unsatisfying  pilgrimages  amidst  the  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  barrenness  of  many  Nonconforming  communities, 
large  numbers  of  Nonconforming  families  and  individuals  gladly  and 
gratefully  return  to  their  Mother  Church  as  the  Church  of  their  fathers, 
and  re-enter  her  fold  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  the  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  the  familiar  saying,  **  After  all  there  is  no  place 
like  home." 

17. — I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  advantages  of  an  Established 
Church  ;  before  concluding  this  paper,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that, 
although  we  know  that  the  Liberation  Society  has  given  itself  to  the 
work  of  trying  to  destroy  the  National  Church,  which  secures  to  us 
these  advantages,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Nonconformists,  on  whose 
behalf  this  society  assumes  to  act,  have  ever  refused,  when  they  have 
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had  an  opjwrtunity  of  accepting,  any  of  the  advantages  which  in  times 
past  have  been  exclusively  identified  with  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  alleged  that  Nonconformists  object  to  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
matters  of  religion. 

I  have  never  yet  heard  of  Nonconformists  objecting  to  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, by  virtue  of  which  advantages  and  privileges  hitherto  peculiar 
to  the  Established  Church,  have  been  conferred  upon  themselves. 

On  the  contrary,  Nonconformists  have  been  very  vigilant  and  zealous  in 
,  getting  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  which  confer  upon  them  exclusive 
privileges.  Of  these  privileges  the  public  are  not  generally  aware, 
samples  of  which  are,  "  The  Dissenter's  Chapel  Act,"  7  and  8  Vic , 
chap.  45,  already  referred  to,  actually  enacting  a  canon  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  and  usages  connected  with  certain  chapel 
trust  deeds,  and  giving  the  authorities  of  certain  chapels  a  new  title  10 
their  property ;  and  further,  the  62nd  section  of  the  "  Charitable 
Trusts'  Act,"  1853,  which  exempts  their  chapels  and  endowments, 
however  misused  or  misapplied,  from  the  control  or  interference  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  Liberationists 
are  very  zealous  in  invoking  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  rout-out  and 
reform  the  administration  of  all  other  endowments. 

Again,  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  Nonconformist  bodies  nor  congrega- 
tions, complain  as  they  may  of  the  Church  of  England's  endowments, 
object  to  receive  any  endowments  offered  to  themselves,  whether  of 
money,  land,  or  charges  upon  land. 

Does  the  Liberation  Society,  then,  in  all  cases,  object  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  Established  Church  ? 

Is  there  not  rather  reason  to  believe  that  the  root  and  essence  of  the 
Liberation  Society's  complaint  is  not  against  these  advantages  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  that  it  is  because  the  Church  of  England  happens  so 
largely  to  be  their  possessor ;  otherwise,  why,  as  a  matter  of  consistency, 
does  not  the  Liberation  Society  set  its  face  like  a  flint  to  oppose  every 
concession,  favour,  or  advantage  of  this  nature  conferred  upon  Non- 
conformist communities  by  civil  enactments? — communities  which  are, 
in  fact,  gradually  being  established  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament. 

18. — Taking  the  advantages  of  the  Church  of  England,  then,  as  an 
Established  Church,  with  all  the  imperfections  and  defects  which  mingle 
with  them,  but  which  we  hope  to  see  one  by  one  gradually  removed, 
they  are  incomparable,  invaluable,  and  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  much 
less  to  be  recklessly  thrown  away.  If  ever,  in  an  evil  day,  English- 
men should  unfortunately  be  deprived  of  these  advantages,  they  will 
then,  all  too  late,  both  clergy  and  laity,  aye,  and  even  those  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  have  reason  to  bewail  the  loss  of  inestimable 
blessings — which  never  could  be  restored— such  as  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  Church  throughout  the  world. 

Improve  this  Established  Church,  then,  if  you  can.  Remedy  what 
in  her  is  defective.  Reform  what  are  proved  to  be  abuses.  Take 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  State  restraints,  which,  for  want 
of  Church  watchfulness,  may  in  days  past  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  which  unduly  interfere  with  her  full  but  well-defined  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  worship,  discipline,  and  government.  Remove 
from  her  every  barrier  which  stands  in  the  way  of  her  adapting  her 
organisations  to  the  growing  and  changing  wants  of  the  nation.     Revert 
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to  her  ancient  charter,  and  resolve  that  its  oft-quoted  words,  "The 
Church  of  England  shall  be  free,"  shall  be  a  truth  in  the  sense  in  which 
in  that  charter  they  are  expressed;  but  as  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity 
let  us  resolve,  that  come  what  will,  we  will  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  to  maintain  her  in  the  character  in  which  she  has  come 
down  to  us  and  to  our  children,  as  an  inestimable  spiritual  and  ecclesi- 
astical heritage,  not  only  in  her  character  as  a  true  branch  of  Christ's 
National  Church  in  this  country,  but  as  the  grand  old  historical, 
National,  and  Established  Church  of  England. 


Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

**  By  law  established."  What  does  it  mean  as  applicable  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  not  applicable  to  other  religious  communions  ?  Some 
answer,  **The  parochial  system";  some,  "the  presence  of  the  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords";  some,  "the  Protestantism  of  the  Sovereign"; 
some,  ''Ecclesiastical  courts";  some,  "Tithes."  Convert  the  term 
into  its  English  equivalent ;  **  lawfully  established,"  and  into  its  Latin 
equivalent,  '^  Legibus  stabilita"  To  what  Churches  may  that  epithet 
be  applied  ?  To'  every  Church  which  is  tolerated.  Some  Churches 
have  been  established  by  a  single  Act  of  Parliament;  some  have  grown 
into  establishment.  The  "Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of 
Ireland"  was  established  twelve  years  ago  by  the  34  and  35  Vic,  c  40. 
The  preamble  declares  the  object  of  the  Act  to  be  the  alteration  and 
regulation  of  the  proceedings  and  powers  of  the  Society,  which  cannot 
be  effected  without  the  aid  and  authority  of  Parliament.  The  doctrines, 
design,  and  discipline  of  the  Society  are  defined  in  the  statute. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  was  re-established  in  the  same  year 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Its  incorporation,  government,  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  its  general  assemblies  are  provided  for  by  the  34 
Vic,  c.  24. 

In  the  year  1869,  the  Act  known  as  the  Irish  Church  Act  was  passed, 
which,  while  asserting  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
should  cease  to  be  established  by  law,  proceeds  to  establish  it  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  to  incorporate  it,  to  give  it  a  locus  standi  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  to  make  its  doctrine  and  discipline  binding  on  its  members. 

Perhaps  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  might  be  cited  as 
another  example  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church. 

I  will  now  notice  instances  of  Churches  not  established  by  a 
single  Act  of  Parliament,  but  nevertheless  lawfully  or  by  law  estab- 
lished. The  Magna  Charta,  of  Nonconfonnity,  is  the  i  WilL  and 
Mary,  c  18,  which  authorises  the  magistracy  to  certify  and  register 
places  for  the  public  religious  worship  of  those  who  dissent  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Before  that  statute,  indeed,  dissent  had  grown  into 
establishment.  On  May  7th,  1672,  Philip  Henry  noted  in  his  diary, 
'I  This  day  I  received  my  license  unsought  and  unexpected."  The 
license  is  signed  by  Lord  Arlington,  and  authorises  him  to  set  apart 
rooms  in  the  parish  of  Malpas,  for  the  use  of  such  as  do  not  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England,  to  meet  in  for  public  religious  worship,  and 
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all  Mayors,  BailifTs,  and  Officers  are  charged  to  protect  the  frequenters 
of  such  meetings. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  at  length  the  series  of  Statutes  passed  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  establishing, 
protecting,,  and  conferring  privileges  on  the  Nonconformist  communities 
of  these  realms.  The  State  has  licensed  their  meeting  houses  as  places 
for  t}ie  registration  of  baptisms,  weddings,  and  burials.  The  legal 
ownership  of  a  vast  amount  of  their  property  is  vested  in  the  official 
Trustee  of  Charity  Lands.  The  Home  Secretary  is  constituted  the 
authority  for  superintending  their  burial  grounds.  Their  chapels  are 
exempted  from  local  taxation  by  Act  of  Parliament  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c. 
30).  Compulsory  power  to  take  land  has  been  accorded  to  them.  The 
State  courts  have  been  called  upon  to  declare  the  doctrines  of  their 
trust  deeds.  Parliament  has  directed  that  25  years*  continuous  user  of 
any  doctrine  in  a  chapel  establishes  it.  The  Court  of  Chancer}'  has 
decided  for  them  questions  of  the  most  spiritual  nature,  such  as  the 
right  of  a  minister  to  refuse  the  sacrament,  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment,  the  occupation  of  Calvinistic  chapels  by  Unitarians. 

But  every  religious  association  which  is  allowed  to  have  a  local 
habitation,  must  not  only  be  lawfully  established,  but  must  also  be  in 
the  possession  of  some  endowment.  Moreover,  it  is  an  historical 
fact  that  both  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  of 
Nonconformity  have  to  some  extent  been  endowed  out  of  the 
taxes  and  the  rates.  From  the  year  1722  to  the  year  185 1,  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  others,  were  regularly 
pensioned,  first  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  afterwards  out  of  the  Esti- 
mates. The  form  in  which  the  grant  appeared  in  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament  was  as  follows : — **  For  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  French  Refugees,  ;^io,97i.  For  Presby- 
terian Ministers  of  the  Synods  of  Ulster  and  Munster,  ;£8,73i 
{45  Geo.  HI.,  c  129,  s.  17,  1805).  Between  the  years  1810  and  1820 
the  Church  of  England  also  received  through  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Board  some  thousands  of  pounds  out  of  the  taxes.  If  we  search 
further  back,  we  shall  find  many  records  of  grants  of  public  money  to 
Dissenting  ministers  in  the  17th  century.  The  "  Regium  Donum" 
and  the  **  Maynooth  Grant'*  are  other  instances  of  the  public  endow- 
ment and  recognition  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist.  In  the 
Colonies  the  same  policy  was  pursued.  The  resources  of  religious 
communities  are  further  supplemented  out  of  the  rates,  by  the  exemp- 
tion of  their  lands  and  buildings  from  assessment.  The  employment  of 
chaplains  of  various  denominations  in  the  army,  in  the  workhouses, 
and  in  the  prisons,  is  another  form  of  State  endowment  and  establish- 
ment So  it  comes  to  pass  that  at  this  hour  under  the  dominion  of  our 
Empress  Queen  there  are  lawfully  established  and  endowed  the  Churches 
of  England,  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  of  Rome,  all  the  denominations 
of  Dissenters,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Fire-worship. 

I  will  now  consider  some  circumstances  concerning  the  particular 
relations  of  the  Church  to  Parliament,  the  gravity  of  which,  once 
realised,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

A  Parliament  composed  of  men  of  all  religions  will  not  maintain  the 
same  attitude  towards  the  Church  as  a  Parliament  of  churchmen.  As 
more  and  more  men  are  elected,  who  are  alienated  from  the  Church,  so 
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the  action  of  Parliament  is  sure  to  be  more  and  more  hostile  to  the 
Church.  Let  me  note  some  of  the  steps  in  the  process  of  estrangement. 
The  fabric  of  the  Church  is  no  longer  supported  by  rates  of  universal 
obligation.  The  clergy  are  no  longer  the  sole  registrars  of  baptisms  and 
so  of  births.  Marriages  no  longer  require  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
and  burials  may  be  conducted  in  churchyards  without  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Elementary  education  has  been  separated  by  the  State  from 
religion,  and  the  clergyman  is  the  only  citizen  who  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  serving  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  State  school.  The  clerg}Tnan  has 
been  almost  suppressed  in  the  Universities.  Laws  on  religious  subjects 
have  been  passed  over  and  over  again  in  opposition  to  the  protests  of 
Convocation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  lay  courts  in  matters  purely 
ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  has  culminated  in  a  scandal.  These 
are  sure  and  certain  evidences  of  an  aggressive  policy,  the  purpose  and 
end  of  which  is  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  religious  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  England  live. 

What  is  it  that  is  worth  fighting  for ;  what  is  it  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving ?  I  answer,  the  Church  as  an  indivisible  corporation, 
governed  according  to  her  own  laws  and  appointments,  with  powers  of 
development  within  herself  and  retaining  in  her  endowments  the  ways 
and  means  of  performing  her  functions.  All  other  accidents  of  her 
position  are  of  secondary  importance. 

But  ought  any  very  powerful  and  rich  association,  lay  or  clerical,  to 
be  entirely  free  from  the  control  of  the  State  ?  Should  we  not  thereby 
be  permitting  an  '*  Jmperiufn  in  Imperio''?  I  answer  first,  that  State 
control,  to  some  extent,  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  every  corporation 
in  every  land,  and  would  not  be  extinguished  by  a  readjustment  of 
relations.  And,  next,  I  say  that  in  many  respects  the  present  relations 
of  the  Church  with  the  State  are  useful  and  may  be  retained,  but 
only  so  long  as  they  are  maintained  loyally  on  both  sides.  Let  me 
enumerate  some  of  them.  The  State  patronage  of  some  of  the  oflSces  in 
the  Church,  generally  beneficial,  is  yet  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Church.  The  right  of  some  of  the  Bishops 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  right  originating  in  the  baronial 
tenure  of  their  sees,  and  is  no  balance  to  the  weakness  of  the  Church  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Sovereign  was  a 
l)recaution  against  a  political  danger.  The  prayers  and  services  of  the 
Church  on  certain  public  occasions  are  privileges,  not  of  the  Church, 
but  of  the  hearers,  and  acceptable  only  when  appreciated  by  them. 
A  downright  repudiation  of  religious  observances,  however  regrettable, 
is  better  than  an  outward  form  without  sincerity.  The  summoning 
of  the  Convocations  by  royal  writ  at  the  same  time  as  Parliament, 
and  the  power  of  summarily  dismissing  them,  may  be  so  used  as  to  be  a 
hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to  business.  The  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
Parliament  for  any  alteration  in  the  rubrics  or  formularies,  for  any 
increase  of  the  Episcopate,  for  the  regulation  of  much  of  the  temporal 
business  of  the  Church,  is  of  practical  utility  only  when  Parliament  and 
churchmen  are  in  accord.  The  parochial  system,  the  cathedral  system, 
the  assured  condition  of  an  incumbent  as  a  freeholder,  can  hardlv  be 
-considered  any  links  at  all  in  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the 
State.  The  churchmen  of  England  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  de- 
claring what   readjustments   they  demand  for   the   purpose   of  taking 
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the  government  of  the  Church  out  of  the  hands  of  Parliamentaxy  dis- 
senters and  secularists.  They  must  not  always  stand  on  the  defensive, 
or  always  assume  the  attitude  of  fatalists.  Disestablishment  in  the 
mind  of  a  Liberationist  does  not  mean  freedom  from  State  control 
or  a  more  spiritual  condition  of  work.  It  means  a  scheme  for  the 
future  government  of  a  pauperised  Church  provided  by  her  bitterest 
enemies.  For  the  sake  of  such  a  consummation,  ;^  10,000  are 
annually  subscribed  and  spent  in  electoral  and  Parliamentary  agitation. 

I  do  not  intend  to-day  to  reproduce  arguments  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  property  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  tithes,  land,  money,  houses,  churches  and  cathedrals,  are  parts 
of  that  endowment.  I  have  already  said  that  every  church  with  a  local 
habitation  is  an  endowed  church.  The  question  of  how  much  or  how 
little,  or  whether  anything  at  all  shall  be  owned  by  a  particular  citizen 
or  a  particular  corporation,  is  in  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  and 
those  citizens  and  those  corporations  who  cannot  influence  a  Par- 
liamentary majority  will  most  certainly  receive  hard  measure,  be  their 
cause  ever  so  just. 

Disestablishment,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  re-establishment,  means, 
according  to  the  programme  of  the  Liberationist,  the  secularisation  of 
the  cathedrals  and  their  maintenance  as  ancient  monuments ;  the 
conversion  of  the  parish  churches  into  museums,  libraries,  places  of 
public  meeting  at  the  pleasure  of  a  local  civil  board  ;  the  confiscation 
of  every  farthing  of  endowment ;  the  division  of  the  one  and  indivisible 
Church  into  15,000  separate  congregations  ;  the  reduction  of  the  clergy 
to  a  dependence  on  their  congregations,  similar  to  that  which  fetters  the 
judgment  and  stifles  the  energies  of  many  a  Nonconformist  minister ; 
the  refusal  to  the  people  of  England  of  the  religious  offices  which  are 
now  theirs  by  right  and  without  price.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
churches  would  follow  the  rich ;  the  clergy  would  become  their  chaplains ; 
the  poor  would  lapse  into  paganism.  Some  districts  would  exhibit  a 
motley  array  of  discordant  religious  services,  disgusting  to  the  educated, 
bewildering  to  the  ignorant.  The  large  charities  of  the  Church  would 
be  supplied  by  a  new  Poor  Law.  To  the  secularists  would  remain  the 
victory. 

Because  of  the  injury  of  such  things,  some  churchmen  cling  with 
obstinate  tenacity  to  present  conditions,  unable  to  understand  that  the 
present  cannot  last. 

The  Church  cf  England  wants  a  policy,  and  wants  a  popular 
organisation  strong  enough  to  carry  that  policy  through  Parliament. 
She  possesses  neither. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilberforce,  Vicar  of  Fulford,  York. 

I  HOPE  you  will  allow  me  to  b^n  by  mentioning  what  once  happened  to  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  was  travelling  about  Yorkshire,  and  in  talking  to  a  man  he  met,  he  said 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Church  should  continue  established.  The  man  re- 
plied, **Nay,  there's  ower  many  dool  parsons."  Of  course,  I  leave  out  entirely  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  man  said  what  was  true  or  not  I  dare  say  he  was  not  more 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  than  any  one  else.  But  I  want  to  deal  with  the  argu- 
ment which  was,  I  think,  at  the  bottom  of  what  he  said.     Speaking  in  this  northern 
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county,  I  think  I  may  claim  for  Yorkshiremen  that  they  mean  something  by  what  they 
say.  I  think  this  man  meant  that  we  wanted  competition — that  he  thought  if  the 
Church  were  disestablished  there  would  be  a  free  competition  among  the  different 
sects,  and  that  would  be  a  remedy  for  dulness — that  the  fresh  waters  of  competition 
would  stir  up  anything  that  was  stagnant  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  suppose  that 
is  an  idea  which  a  good  many  others  have  in  their  heads.  I  want  to  join  issue  with 
that  idea.  This  is  an  age  of  competition,  and  most  people  believe  in  competition. 
We  find  it  in  a  great  many  things.  In  some  it  is  very  well,  but  in  others,  perhaps,  it 
is  carried  a  little  too  far.  I  do  not  believe  competition  will  ever  do  in  religion.  I 
think  it  spoils  and  degrades  religion.  It  introduces  the  element  of  seeking  for  popu- 
larity, and  I  claim  this  as  a  great  advantage  in  an  Established  Church,  that  it  makes 
a  cler^nnan  partly  independent  of  popularity.  Partly,  I  say,  and  I  don't  mean  that  I 
wish  him  to  oe  independent  of  popularity  altogether.  We  all  wish  that  the  clergy- 
man should  be  popular  in  his  parish,  and  that  he  should  not  have  those  aggrieved 
parishioners  we  heard  so  much  of^the  other  day.  But  even  if  we  wish  this,  we  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  it.  We  are  told  it  is  not  right  for  all  men  to  speak  well  of  us,  and 
we  cannot  even  always  trust  in  majorities.  Therefore,  however  much  it  may  be  well 
that  a  clergyman  should  be  popular  in  his  parish,  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  point 
that  he  is  not  dependent  on  that  popularity,  either  for  a  livelihood  or  for  power  to  say 
plainly  and  clearly  that  which  he  believes  to  be  true.  No  doubt  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  has  a  very  faint  and  shadowy  idea  of  doctrine,  but  we  are  plainly  bound, 
whether  it  is  popular  or  unpopular,  to  say  those  things  which  we  believe  to  be  true, 
having  received  them  from  the  Church  of  which  we  are  teachers.  If  we  do  not  always 
do  this  as  well  as  we  might,  I  do  not  think  competition  would  take  away  all  the  evil, 
^ven  if  it  got  rid  of  dulness  in  sermons,  it  might  introduce  sometimes  that  which  is 
not  much  better,  and  which  might  be  called  frothiness.  There  is  a  great  danger  of 
competition  now  among  the  many  sects,  and  even  in  those  places  where  there  are  a 
good  many  churches.  I  will  only  say  more  that  I  look  on  an  Established  Church  as 
forming  a  guard  against  such  a  danger  as  this.  I  think  the  nation  might  be  getting 
into  a  very  bad  state  altogether,  and  no  one  might  dare  to  bear  witness  against  it  for 
fear  of  unpopularity,  if  the  competitive  principle  were  introduced. 


The  Rev.  H.  Granville   Dickson,  Clerical  Secretary  to  the 

Church  Defence  Institution. 

After  what  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  has  said,  as  to  the  mental  confusion  caused  by  the 
different  papers,  I  do  not  propose  to  add  any  definitions.  I  will,  however,  take  up 
the  last  words  he  used  with  regard  to  the  need  of  a  strong  Church  party  and  of 
leaders.  Why  have  we  not  got  a  strong  Church  party  ?  Why  are  we  such  a  rope  of 
sand  when  any  trouble  or  difficulty  comes  ?  It  is  because  we  are  not  organised.  And 
why  are  we  not  organised  ?  Because  there  prevails  amongst  all  classes  in  England, 
educated  and  uneducated,  gross  ignorance  about  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  cause  among  the  educated  classes.  I  suppose  it  is  partly  be- 
cause in  our  public  schools  English  history  is  persistently  ignored,  and  Church  his- 
tory is  never  thought  about.  When  I  first  began  my  work  for  the  Church  Defence 
Institution,  I  went  to  give  a  lecture  in  Southwark,  and  I  had  as  chairman  a  banker 
of  London,  bearing  a  well-known  name,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge.  In  his 
opening  speech  he  remarked — "  We  have  come  here  to  speak  in  defence  of  a  Church 
which  has  been  established  in  this  country  for  300  years."  I  said  it  seemed  to  be 
rather  an  ungracious  thing  on  my  part  to  begin  by  dissenting  from  my  chairman,  but 
that  if  I  held  the  same  view  as  he  did  on  the  subject  I  should  not  be  there  at  all  to 
speak  in  defence  of  the  Church.  That  is  a  specimen  of  the  natural  ignorance  which 
is  very  prevalent.  But  there  is  another  ignorance,  which  I  may  call  manufactured 
ignorance,  and  which  is  being  fostered  at  this  day  throughout  the  country  by  the 
agents  and  publications  of  a  powerful  society.  Only  those  who  have  attended  Libera- 
tion meetings  have  any  idea  of  the  things  that  are  continually  being  said  about  the 
Church.  Sometimes  they  amuse  us  ;  sometimes  they  kindle  our  indignation.  They 
amuse  us,  as  when  a  gentleman  in  the  Eastern  Counties  gets  up  and  tells  a  rustic 
audience,  who,  I  suppose,  he  thinks  know  no  better,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  is  so  much  ritualism  and   Romanism  in  the  Church  of  England,  when  a 
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Koman  Catholic  like  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  can  appoint  to  so  many  livings.  Some- 
times our  indignation  is  aroused,  as  when  a  gentleman,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  too, 
abuses,  in  no  measured  terms,  one  of  whom  all  England  is  proud,  and  over  whose 
recovery  from  a  serious  illness  we  are  now  all  rejoicing — the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
When  such  an  one  ventures  to  tell  an  audience  in  Yorkshire  that  the  Bishop 
'*  wastes  ;£^5,ooo  a-year  on  his  sustenance,  and  neglects  his  spiritual  duties  in  order  to 
dabble  behind  the  scenes  in  politics,"  you  may  say  that  such  a  man  is  not  worthy  of 
credit ;  but  still  he  is  listened  to,  and  he  creates  very  false  ideas,  and  a  very  wrong  feeling 
in  many  quarters,  with  regard  to  the  Prelates  of  our  Church.  He  is  certainly  not 
worthy  of  credit,  for  this  same  man  said,  in  speaking  to  a  Welsh  audience,  that  '*  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  which  were  appropriated  by  Henry  VHI.,  were  conferred  on 
the  new  Church  or  faith  which  he  set  up.  He  also  made  the  astounding  statement 
— so  astounding  that  I  should  hardly  have  believed  it  possible  had  it  not  appeared  in 
two  newspapers — that  **  nearty  ;^300, 620,000  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  religion,"  and  that  that  was  "  the  cost  to  the  State."  He  said  further,  at 
Cardiff,  that  '*the  tithe,  large  and  small,  was  worth  ;f 5,000,000  a-year — ^just 
doubling  it — and  that  it  could  be  sold  in  the  market  for  fifty  years*  purchase."  There 
is  a  strange  apathy  amongst  us  in  face  of  such  ignorance  as  this.  Men  are  slow  to 
inform  themselves,  and  slow  to  correct  mistakes,  and  slow  to  inform  others,  and  slow 
to  seek  assistance  from  outside  in  order  to  correct  mistakes,  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  by  doing  so  they  would  create  controversy.  It  is  better  to  create  controversy 
than  to  let  erroneous  ideas  pass  muster  in  our  midst.  In  this  connection  I  may  per- 
haps express  my  regret  that  at  that  magnificent  meeting  of  working  men  on  Wednes- 
day, the  opportunity  was  not  taken  of  telling  those  working  men  some  wholesome 
truths  about  the  history  and  property  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  other  thing 
that  we  suffer  from  very  much  is  a  great  want  of  faith.  Men  who  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  go  about  shaking  their  heads  in  a  melancholy  way, 
and  saying  disestablishment  must  come.  That  will  never  do.  I  told  my  troubles  in 
this  respect  to  an  old  naval  friend  one  day.  *'  Ah,"  he  said,  **  that  was  just  like  the 
French  fleet  in  the  last  war.  They  were  always  going  to  fight  for  six  hours,  but  they 
were  always  going  to  strike  in  the  end."  But  we  are  not  going  to  strike  as  long  as 
there  are  two  planks  left  to  stand  upon.  A^^ain,  men  say  that  if  disestablishment  is  to 
come,  it  will  come  in  the  Providence  of  God.  In  the  Providence  of  God  we  are  all 
going  to  die,  and,  looking  around,  I  think  there  are  here  many  valuable  and  useful 
lives,  and  what  the  insurance  offices  call  good  lives.  The  Lord  Bishop's  life  here  is 
a  useful  life,  and  I  hope  a  good  life,  and  if  he  were  stricken  with  serious  illness,  I 
.suppose  it  would  be  the  desire  of  all  that  he  should  have  the  best  medical  advice. 
If  we  saw  robbers  coming  upon  him  with  the  intent  to  steal  his  purse,  and,  if  needful, 
take  his  life,  we  should  all  be  ready  to  run  to  his  rescue.  What  we  would  do  for 
the  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  prepared  to  do  for  our  mother 
Church. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  Derry. 

Just  before  coming  into  this  hall  it  struck  me,  that  in  the  peculiar  position  in  which  I 
stood,  as  being  a  Bii^hop  of  a  disestablished  Church,  having  been  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  when  it  was  in  its  established  condition — I  beg  pardon  of  one  of  the  speakers 
for  saying  it  is  disestablished,  but  it  is  practically  disestablished — it  struck  m^.  I  say, 
that  for  these  reasons  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  might  call  upon  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. The  piece  of  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  does  not  mean  a  premeditated  speech, 
but  two  or  three  sentences  of  a  writer  who  is  none  the  worse  for  being  an  Irish  layman, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  deeply  the  courses  and  sources  of 
the  Church  movement  in  Oxford.  I  mean  Alexander  Knox,  from  whom  I  learnt  such 
views  as  I  have  on  religious  establishments.  The  view  Mr.  Alexander  Knox  always 
taught  his  pupils  to  take  was  founded  on  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  the  Church  on 
earth  as  it  is  described  for  us  in  the  old  prophecies.  He  drew  from  that  this  lesson. 
He  represented  how  in  the  various  Christian  sects,  admirable  and  excellent  as  the 
principles  of  many  of  them  are,  there  was  either  a  very  deep  and  intense  earnestness 
about  reli{;ion,  or,  so  to  speak,  no  religion  at  all.  People  either,  as  is  said  in  America, 
*'  got  "  religion,  or  else  they  absolutely  repudiated  it.  Religious  establishments  like  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  teach  people  far  and  wide  to  feel  respect  and  vene 
ration  for  religion,  even  when  it  is  not  received  into  the  depths  of  the  heart  as  it  ought. 
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And  from  this  there  are  two  results — first,  that  such  individuals  as  I  have  referred  to 
are  far  more  likely  to  grow  religious  than  they  would  be  in  different  surroundings  ; 
and  then  that  each  successive  generation  of  English  men  and  women  has  religion  put 
before  it  as  it  could  not  otherwise  have.  The  gradual  uplifting  and  spiritualising  of 
society — that  is  the  object  of  an  Establishment,  and  the  instrument  through  which  it 
is  to  act  must  correspond  to  those  great  ends.  It  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
every  portion  of  the  country  ;  it  must  not  be  an  ephemeral  agency  ;  it  must  be  durable, 
and  it  must  be  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  and  from  the  shelter  it  obtains  from  the 
law.  We  have  witness  of  the  best  sort  that  the  Established  Church  of  England  has 
had  this  effect  to  some  very  great  extent.  We  had  quoted  to  us  not  long  ago  the 
remarkable  testimony  of  that  remarkable  man  whose  name  is  always  mentioned  with 
respect — Mr.  Moody.  From  another  point  of  view,  we  have  had  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Moncure  Conway.  With  all  his  talent  he  has  been  obliged  at  last  to' confess  that 
he  cannot  get  the  thinnest  point  of  the  thinnest  knife  between  the  stones  of  the  ada- 
mantine wall  which  has  been  formed  by  the  established  religion.  Let  those  who  talk 
about  disestablishment  remember  this.  Let  us  grant  that  disestablishment,  like  other 
things,  has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  evil  side.  But  will  it  not  make  the  whole  moral 
air  of  the  nation  a  deteriorated  atmosphere,  so  to  speak  ?  How  has  it  been  in  that 
island  from  which  I  have  just  come,  and  which  I  love  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart  ?  Think  of  the  contagious  confiscation  ;  think  of  the  terrible  demoralisation 
which  has  laid  hold  of  a  people  known  to  be  so  sensitive  and  so  imaginative ;  think 
of  the  mutilation  of  dumb  beasts  ;  think  of  the  murder  and  torture  of  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  think  of  those  terrible  revelations,  to  which  I  dare  not  further  allude, 
about  a  Capital  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  prominent  in  purity  and  moral  excel- 
lence. I  do  not  say  all  these  things  are  the  consequence  of  disestablishment,  but  I  do 
say  they  are  a  warning  to  those  who  think  about  disestablishment.  Do  not  let  any  of  us 
think  of  supporting  disestablishment  for  the  small  and  i>altry  reasons  that  are  often  allied. 
We  are  told  by  good-natured,  kind  people,  of  the  supposed  soothing  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  those  who  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  social 
inferiors,  because  they  are  not  established  and  endowed  in  a  somewhat  more  effective 
sense  than  one  of  the  previous  speakers  has  referred  to.  I  can  tell  you  it  has  had  no 
effect  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  words  of  Archbishop  Whately  have  been  fulBlled, 
and  the  consequence  of  disestablishment  has  been  that  Ireland  has  been  more  than  ever 
divided  into  three  hostile  camps,  with  clerical  sentries  pacing  between  them.  There 
are  some,  I  suppose — some  young  men — who  imagine  that  in  a  disestablished  con 
4ition  they  will  acquire  more  liberty  of  doing  a  great  many  things  which  they  are  not 
able  to  do  very  easily  at  present.  I  recommend  them  to  turn  to  ihe  28lh  chapter  of 
the  book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  and  they  will  find  there  something  about  yokes  of 
wood  being  broken  off  the  neck,  and  yokes  of  iron  put  in  their  place.  Oh,  think  of 
this  wonderful  Church  of  England,  Catholic  and  Reformed,  of  the  glorious  beauty  of 
her  Scriptural  service,  of  the  grandeur  of  the  eucharistic  service,  of  the  way  in  which 
she  has  been  gradually  raised  and  elevated  !  I  was  reading  just  before  I  came  into  this 
room  the  account  that  Bishop  Nicholson,  who  went  from  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle  to 
that  of  Derry  in  the  last  century,  gave  of  the  dilapidated  churches,  the  ruined  altars, 
and  the  torn  Prayer  Books.  As  you  think  of  the  state  of  things  even  in  this  diocese 
at  the  present  moment,  of  that  growing  work  of  the  Church  of  England  at  this  moment, 
following  Him  who  from  the  centre  of  that  liuman  heart,  true  to  UotI  and  true  to  man, 
felt  round  the  whole  circumference  of  human  sorrow — ^as  yoa  think  of  this  I  am  sure 
you  will  determine  to  hold  the  Church  of  England  as  she  is,  by  might  and  main,  by 
voice,  and  hands,  and  heart.  They  do  wrong  who  think  to  do  her  violence,  being  so 
majestical ;  and,  however  high,  and  justly  high,  their  claims  may  be  in  oiher  respects, 
those  who  would  take  her  endowments  from  her  always  remind  me  of  the  sanctimonious 
pirate,  of  whom  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  he  went  to  sea  with  ihe  Decalogue  hung  up 
in  his  cabin,  but  with  the  Eighth  Commandment  judiciously  expunged.  Do  not  on  the 
one  hand  underrate  Church  establishments  ;  on  the  other  hand  do  not  despair,  and  do 
not  overrate  them.  Come  what  will,  with  the  history  of  the  Church  before  us,  we 
rememl)er  that  religious  endowments  were  not  the  weapon  with  which  the  Church's 
conquest  was  won,  but  were  ihe  trophy  of  that  conquest.  Come  what  will,  all  will  be 
well  with  you  if  the  Church  has  deep  in  her  heart  the  source  and  fountain  of  Apostolic 
life,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament  ever  gave,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  ever  take 
away. 
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The  Ven.  W.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely,  and 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  HAVE  only  one  regret  in  obeying  your  lordship's  caU,  and  that  is  that  I  am  following 
and  not  preceding  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Derry.  I  want  to  draw,  if  I  may,  the  moral 
of  all  we  have  heard  in  connection  with  this  Congress,  and  especially  at  tnis  meeting, 
and  I  will  pnt  it  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Are  all  here  satisfied,  after  what  they  have 
heard  this  afternoon,  that  it  would  be  a  most  calamitous  thing  for  this  country  if  our 
National  Church  were  disestablishied  ?  I  thought  it  would  be  so.  I  remember  one — 
he  is  now  almost  senior  Archdeacon — for  a  moment  giving  wi^  upon  this  point.  But 
he  went  through  the  country,  and  then  publiclyj)roclaimea  that  he  saw  such  evidence 
of  spiritual  life  and  exertion,  such  increase  of  emciency  on  all  hands,  that  he  regretted 
ever  having  thought  of  giving  up  the  National  Church,  and  that  he  would  not  thence- 
forth do  anything  but  try  and  encourage  her  efforts,  and  further  her  welfare.  The 
moral  I  want  to  draw  from  all  this  is,  that  it  is  no  use  merely  coming  to  Church  Con- 
gresses, or  other  like  meetings,  and  declaring  our  solemn  conviction  that  the  country 
would  be  grievously  injured  and  religion  would  be  seriously  damaged,  if  the  Established 
Church  were  disestablished  and  disendowed.  What  is  needed  is  that  we  should  make 
up  our  minds  practically  as  citizens  of  this  country  that  as  far  as  in  us  lies  it  shall  not 
be  done.  After  all,  the  point  is  this — we  must  come  to  the  decision,  if  we  believe 
in  the  value  of  our  Church,  that  as  far  as  we  are  able,  as  far  as  our  influence  extends, 
we  will  put  the  Church  before  everything,  that  we  will  put  it  before  the  State,  that  is 
to  say,  the  secular  condition  of  things — that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  support  those 
who  are  working  not  only  to  continue  the  Church  as  she  is,  but  to  still  further  promote 
her  efficiency.  I  have  only  two  more  words  to  say.  One  is  with  respect  to  what  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton  told  you.  What  he  wanted  to  impress  upon  us  all  was  that  we 
must  as  citizens  take  the  highest  ground,  and  put  Church  before  party.  I  wish  to 
endorse  what  he  said  on  that  point,  and  I  wish  also  to  impress  upon  all  what  my  good 
friend,  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution,  put  before  us — namely,  that 
we  must  not  be  afraid.  The  other  side  are  not  afraid.  I  have  held  the  position  of 
chairman  at  a  serious  debate  between  the  advocates  of  the  National  Church  and  the 
advocates  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  I  have  heard  the  latter  say,  and  I  know  they 
are  in  earnest,  **  We  will  disestablish  and  disendow  the  National  Church."  I  say  that 
churchmen  must^be  equally  bold  and  equally  ready  to  declare,  "  By  the  help  of  Gcd 
you  shall  not  do  it." 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

My  dear  friends,  we  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  of  a  very  important 
debate,  but  practically  to  the  termination  of  this  Church  Congress.  I  cannot  tell  you 
with  what  feelings  I  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  kindness  of  all  of  you 
with  regard  to  what  has  taken  place  since  the  Congress  has  been  sitting.  No  doubt 
the  four  days  during  which  we  have  been  busy,  have  been  to  myself  and  those  who 
have  worked  with  me  necessarily  laborious  days,  but  the  tone  of  our  debates,  the 
smoothness  with  which  our  machinery  has  worked,  the  number  of  good  papers  and 
good  speeches  that  have  been  contributed  by  both  laity  and  clergy  who  have  addressed 
the  Congress,  have  tended  to  make  these  four  days,  if  laborious,  certainly  amongst  the 
most  agreeable  and  pleasurable  of  all  the  days  of  my  life  hitherto.  Now,  as  to  the 
debate  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  had  a  very  important  subject  put  before  us 
in  a  clearer  or  a  more  emphatic  manner.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to 
five  prepared  papers  or  speeches,  four  of  them  from  Members  of  Parliament,  and  one 
from  a  person  specially  fitted  to  perform  the  task.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Moore's  paper, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  he  put  in  a  most  emphatic  manner  a  point 
we  should  all  bear  in  mind — namely,  that  come  what  may,  whether  the  Church  be 
established  or  disestablished,  or  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  attached  to  those  two 
words,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  religious  body  can  get  free  from  the  courts  of 
the  Queen.  The  difference  is  simply  whether  you  go  to  those  courts  first  or  last.  If  you 
like  to  be  disestablished,  if  you  think  it  a  privilege  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as 
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our  Nonconformist  brethren,  if  you  think  the  great  boon  of  liberty  which  the  Libera- 
tion  Society  dangles  before  your  noses  is  indeed  a  boon,  the  effect  will  be  that  you 
will  get  rid  of  your  Church  courts  and  will  go  at  once  into  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
But  if  you  continue  in  your  present  position  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  your  Churdi 
courts,  which  it  is  proposed  to  reform  and  re-establish,  and  you  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  glutting  important  questions  carefully,  reverently,  and  religiously  discussed  ; 
while  if  you  fail  to  get  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  Church,  you  wiUhave  the  right  of 
appealing  to  Her  Majesty.     I  never  heard  the  matter  put  more  clearly  than  it  has  been 
put  by  Mr.  Moore.     It  was  not  new,  but  it  was  eminently  true.    It  was  not  new  be- 
cause we  have  often  been  told  that  the  real  question  is  into  which  court  you  will  go ; 
but  that  the  Queen  will  eventually  have  the  power  of  seeing  that  justice  is  done. 
That  is  a  condition  which  we  cannot  get  free  from,  and  which  we  do  not  desire  to  firee 
ourselves  from.     With  regard  to  the  other  four  speeches,  I  said  they  were  contributed 
by  Members  of  Parliament.     Two  are  members  of  one  House,  and  two  of  the  other — 
you  must  remember  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  disestablished  yet.     All  must  have 
listened  ¥dth  great  interest  to  Lord  Carnarvon's  speech.     I  think  it  is  a  sign  of  hope 
which  ought  to  give  us  cause  for  thankfulness  that  a  man  in  Lord  Camarvon's 
position,  a  well-tried  statesman,  though  he  happens  not  to  be  on  the  side  in  power, 
a  man  who  has  had  special  opportunities  of  observing  what  is  going  on  all  over  the 
world,   through  having  been  connected  with  our  colonies — should  stand  forward  as 
a   Christian  man   in  this  assembly,  and   read  to  us  that  honest  and  noble  paper. 
There  is  just  one  little  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention  with  reference  to 
what  took  place  in  one  of  the  former  debates.     When  we  were  discussing  the 
Ecclesiastical   Courts   Commission,  it  was   said   the  Bishops   ought  not  to  have  a 
veto  because  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  laity  was  at  stsSce.     I  venture  to 
think  that  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  laity  is  all  moonshine,  and  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  this,  that  Lord  Carnarvon,  a  layman,  gives  a  charge  to  the 
bishops  that  they  will  use  the  veto  so  as  to  prevent  mischievous  litigation.     Therefore, 
if  ever  it  should  be  the  lot  of  myself  or  of  one  of  my  brethren  to  use  the  veto,  I,  at 
least,  shall  throw  myself  on  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  say  I  am  only  obeying  an  eminent 
lay  statesman.     The  bishop  of  Winchester  also  gave  us  a  most  interesting  speo^L     It 
was  full  of  history,  full  of  good  sense,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  listen  to.    There 
was  one  point  in  it  which  I  think  specially  worthy  of  our  consideration.     It  was  this. 
He  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  tne  Church  of  England  is  an  endowed 
Church,  and  not  so  very  outrageously  endowed   either,    there    is  a   tendency  to 
bring   into   it  a   lar^e  quantity  of  private  income,    practically  in  addition   to  the 
endowment.      I  beheve  it  is  true  that  not  one-half  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  live  on  their  professional  incomes.     That  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  if 
you  are  going  to  alter  Oie  status  of  the  Church.     Perhaps  I  may  just  illustrate  this 
point  by  a  little  personal  reference.     I  saw  that  one  of  the  newspapers  was  kind 
enough   the  other   day   to   prepare  the  public  for  the  Congress,  by  giving  a  shon 
account   of  myself.     It   gave   my  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  and  with  not  a 
greater   number  of  errors   than  is  usual  in  such  newspaper  accounts.     It  gave  me 
credit   for   having  derived   from   the   only  living   I  ever  held  an  income  of  under 
>f  ICO  a  year.     This  was  perfectly  true,  because  the  value  of  the  living  was  13s,  4d., 
and  that,  no  doubt,  by  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  is  under  ;^ioo.     I  may  say  that  on 
one  occasion  I  nearly  lost  that.     There  are  two  more  speeches  to  which  I  will  refer- 
namely,  those  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey  and  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton.     I  listened  to  them  both 
with  exceeding  interest,  and  I  noticed  that  alUiough  there  was  manifestly  a  great 
divergence  between  their  views,  still  there  was  an  agreement  in  one  respect.    Mr. 
Albert  Grey  desires  that  there  should  be  some  modification  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church   of  England,  so   that   the  laity  may  act  more  with  the  clergy.     I  entirely 
sympathise   with  him.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  am  prepared  to  accept  every  pro- 
vision  of  the    Bill   he   was  kind  enough  some  time  ago  with  others  to  bring  into 
Parliament ;  but  with   regard   to   the  general   question  of  making  the  work  of  the 
Church   the   business   of  both   laiiy  and    clergy,  and   letting  the  more  active  and 
intelligent  portion  of  the  laity  participate  in  Church  work,  I  am  entirely  with  him. 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  told  us  in  very  eloquent  terms  that  he  too  wanted  a  re-adjast- 
ment.     It  was  a  different  kind  of  re-adjustment  from  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Albert 
Grey  ;  but  both  of  them,  you  observe,  are  staunch  churchmen,  and  both  are  Church 
reformers.    That   is  a  very  strong  bond  of  agreement  between  the  two.     I  am  not 
going  to  press  this  subject  any  further,  but  I  will  hang  this  conclusion  on  it.     If  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Albert  Grey  sils  on  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  on  the  other — it  does  not  matter  to  my  present  argument  which 
is  which,  they  may  take  their  choice  as  free  men.     What  is  wanted  for  the  prospcniy 
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of  the  Church  of  England  as  an  Established  Church,  as  a  great  national  instrument 
for  the  spread  of  Divine  knowledge  in  the  nation,  and  for  the  improvement  of  all 
its  machinery  and  organisation,  is  that  the  two  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  come  together.  On  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  we  have  Mr. 
Gladstone,  a  Churchman ;  on  the  other  side  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  a  Churchman. 
The  two  leaders  I  On  the  one  side  we  have  Sir  William  Harcourt — Home  Secretary 
— a  Churchman ;  on  the  other  side  Sir  Richard  Cross — late  Home  Secretary — a 
Churchman !  On  the  one  side  we  have  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  on  the  other  side  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton — ^and  we  love  them  both.  Now,  I  say,  let  these  good  men,  who  I 
believe  most  honestly  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  say  that 
the  Church  of  England  shall  be  one  of  the  principal  considerations  in  their  minds, 
that  they  will  put  Churchmanship,  if  necessary,  before  party  politics,  that  they  are 
Churchmen  first,  and  Liberals  or  Conservatives  afterwards ;  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  predous  possession,  which  is  not  to  be  ill-treated  or  unfairly  used  or 
put  on  one  side  and  pooh-poohed  in  deference  to  mere  party  requirements ;  and  then 
I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Church  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  which  is  the  onl^  thing  she  requires  from  it — common  justice,  fair  treatment,  and 
that  consideration  which  is  due  to  the  oldest  and  best  institution  of  the  country. 
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We  do  not  look  to  the  clergy  alone  for  Christian  teaching ;  it  may  be 
given  to  the  world  with  greater  impressiveness  and  effect  by  laymen. 
But  every  one  who  has  the  cure  of  souls  is  by  his  office  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  the  question  whether  the  clergyman  has  anything  to  teach 
from  the  pulpit  concerning  the  duties  of  men  as  members  of  a  nation  is 
one  of  growing  interest  and  importance.  For  the  advance  of  democracy 
is  spreading  political  responsibility  more  and  more  widely  amongst  the 
people.  It  is  probable  that,  before  long,  many  of  the  women  as  well  as 
most  of  the  men,  in  every  considerable  congregation  will  have,  by 
means  of  votes  for  members  of  Parliament,  a  direct  share  in  control- 
ling the  public  policy  of  the  country.  It  is  an  argument  used  for  and 
against  the  concession  of  votes  to  women,  that  it  will  increase  the  power 
of  the  clergy*  Certainly  it  will  be  a  striking  incident  of  that  general 
diffusion  of  political  power  which  is  giving  increased  opportunities  and 
more  urgent  duties  to  all  who  are  able  to  teach  anything  to  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Christian  teacher  who  excludes  politics  from  his  considera- 
tion is  resigning  to  non-Christian  teachers  one  of  the  most  important, 
spheres  of  human  action. 
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But,  besides  what  he  may  feel  to  be  his  own  want  of  competence,  the 
clergyman  who  would  give  pastoral  instruction  in  politics  finds  difficiilties 
in  his  way.  There  is  a  notion  which  prevailed  once  amongst  earnest 
Christians  more  widely  than  it  does  now,  that  the  business  of  the 
religious  man  is  to  occupy  himself  with  the  saving  of  his  soul  and 
not  with  secular  things  like  politics.  The  clergyman,  it  was  urged, 
ought  to  preach  "as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men."  It  would  be 
generally  admitted  now  that  it  is  at  least  as  much  his  vocation  to 
preach  as  a  living  man  to  living  men.  £ut  that  notion  is  not  yet 
quite  extinct,  and  it  has  left  behind  it  a  feeling  not  easily  dislodged, 
that  a  sermon  is  somewhat  lowered  by  the  introduction  of  secular  topics. 
Then  there  is  a  kindred  notion  that  politics  are  a  rough  game,  in  which 
one  party  plays  for  the  prizes  against  another ;  and  that  not  only  reli- 
gion, but  delicate  morality  and  conscientiousness  also,  are  out  of  place 
in  that  arena.  There  are  certain  rules,  it  has  been  held,  which  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  for  the  combatants  to  observe,  but  these  are  not  the 
laws  of  Christ,  and  the  game  could  not  be  played  in  scrupulous  accord- 
ance with  Christian  principles.  But  the  clergyman's  chief  difficult)',  in 
approaching  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  is  that  he  would  give 
ofience  to  the  one  party  or  the  other  by  taking  a  side  The  under- 
standing that  the  pulpit  is  to  be  neutral  is  one  which  has  manifest 
advantages.  If  clergymen  are  to  be  partisans  in  politics,  as  they  so 
often  are  in  theology,  there  will  be  another  division  forced  upon  our 
much-enduring  congregations.  Conservatives  will  be  precluded  from 
attending  a  church  in  which  Liberalism  is  preached,  as  Evangelicals 
are,  for  example,  from  attending  one  in  which  the  clergyman  is  an 
aggressive  ritualist 

The  two  former  objections  would  give  way  of  themselves  before  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  national  life  and  the  seriousness  of  political 
duty.  If  we  are  told  that  a  Christian  preacher  has  two  tasks  only,  that 
of  converting  sinners  and  that  of  building  up  the  converted,  we  may 
point  to  the  prophets,  the  inspired  preachers  of  Israel.  Of  what  use 
can  their  writings,  which  are  throughout  political,  be  to  us,  if  we  do  not 
acknowledge  national  life  to  be  an  object  of  Divine  interest  ?  The  New 
Testament,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  book  of  a  nation  ;  it  is  the  book  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  Universal  Church  ;  but  it  gives  us  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  nations,  any  more  than  families,  lose  their  distinct- 
ness and  their  duties  in  the  world-embracing  society.  As  to  the  worldly 
character  of  party  pohtics,  is  the  government  of  the  country  to  be  delibe- 
rately abandoned  to  men  without  a  conscience  ?  WTiatever  there  is  in 
politics  which  will  not  bear  the  light  of  Christian  principle  ought  surely 
to  cause  shame  and  distress  to  all  lovers  of  their  country.  And  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  probably  been  as  much  that  Christ 
would  condemn  in  religion  as  in  politics.  We  must  expect  to  meet  with 
evil  everywhere ;  but  we  must  not  admit  that  anywhere  it  has  a  chartered 
right  to  be  let  alone. 

If  we  recognise  that  national  action  is  a  matter  which  holds  an  ex- 
tremely important  place  in  the  relations  between  God  and  men,  and 
that  in  our  own  country  the  direct  responsibility  for  it  is  being  formally 
distributed  amongst  all  the  householders  of  the  land,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Christian  teacher,  that  the  clergyman  with  a  cure  of 
souk,  has  liberty  to  pass  it  by  ?    He  may  well  say  to  himself  that  the 
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claim  of  some  injured  or  neglected  class  at  home,  or  the  offence  of  some 
wicked  aggression  abroad,  should  be  to  him  quite  as  serious  a  thing  in 
the  sight  of  God  as  the  wearing  or  non-wearing  of  certain  vestments  in 
the  ceremonial  of  worship.  If  a  clergyman  has  a  right,  or  is  bound  in 
conscience,  to  be  outspoken  with  regard  to  ritual  or  theological  doctrine 
at  the  cost  of  alienating  a  portion  of  his  people,  has  he  not  a  similar 
right  or  duty  where  an  act  of  morality  which  is  immense  in  its  scale  and 
influence  is  concerned  ?  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  always  earnest 
in  upholding  substance  against  form  and  letter,  and  in  pronouncing  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  to  be  judgment  and  mercy  and  faith.  It 
might  have  a  wholesome  effect  if,  whilst  many  clergymen  are  with  a 
light  heart  driving  away  sections  of  the  people  from  their  parish 
churches  by  asserting  their  personal  convictions  or  tastes  in  religion, 
one  here  and  there  should  run  the  risk  of  giving  offence  by  being  true 
to  his  convictions  as  a  Christian  teacher  in  the  greater  molality. 

But  I  plead  against  the  light  heart,  and  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  and 
the  want  of  tenderness  towards  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  people,  equally 
in  religion  and  in  politics.  It  seems  to  mea  crime  in  a  clergyman  to 
assume  that  he  is  the  one  person  who  has  rights  in  the  Church,  and  that 
his  opinions  are  those  which  are  to  dominate  without  check.  Reverence 
has  taught  the  people  that  it  would  be  unseemly  to  express  dissent  in 
the  sacred  building,  and  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  preacher 
should  speak  what  he  believes  on  questions  which  seem  to  him  to  be 
serious.  But  it  argues  a  deplorable  lack  of  reverence  in  the  clergyman 
if  he  coolly  takes  advantage  of  what  is  thus  allowed  to  him,  and  forgets 
that  the  people  were  in  the  Church  before  he  came  to  it,  and  ought  to 
be  there  when  he  leaves  it  So  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  if  a 
preacher  touches  upon  them,  he  ought  to  keep  in  his  mind  that  amongst 
those  before  him  to  whose  consciences  he  owes  reverence  as  of  brethren 
in  Christ,  there  are  probably  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  He  will 
feel  that  his  primary  duty  is  to  appeal  to  the  Christian  convictions  of 
both.  In  the  Church,  at  all  events,  whatever  liberties  he  may  claim  in 
civil  life,  he  is  bound  to  rid  himself  before  God  of  the  prepossessions  of 
a  partisan,  and  to  call  others  to  look  with  himself  at  questions  of  policy 
in  the  pure  light  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  There  are  principles  affect- 
ing such  questions  which  he  will  maintain  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  as 
binding  on  bodies  of  men  as  on  individuals. 

Every  one  knows  that  covetousness  and  ambition  and  love  of  im- 
portance will  tempt  individuals  into  wrong-doings.  We  who  teach  are 
always  warning  our  hearers  against  being  thus  misled.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  or  more  obvious  than  that  nations  and  governments  are 
moved  by  the  same  passions,  and  led  by  them  into  wrong-doings  on 
the  great  scale.  Nations  and  classes  in  nations  have  shown  themselves 
greedy  and  ambitious  and  insolent,  have  broken  faith,  and  committed 
great  wrongs,  and  trampled  upon  the  weaker,  and  given  themselves  up 
to  luxurious  enjoyment  Not  kings  and  aristocracies  only,  but  republics 
and  whole  populations,  have  been  guilty  of  these  misdoings.  Is  there 
to  be  no  warning,  no  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  law,  against 
the  sins  of  rulers  and  nations  and  classes  ?  The  Christian  teacher  who 
declares  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  things,  but  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  prospects  of  men's  souls  after  death,  is  untrue  to  all 
the  nobler  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church  as  well  as  of  Israel,  and 
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is  resigning  himself  to  a  necessary  insignificance.  It  is  the  special 
glory  of  the  Christian  morality  to  prescribe  consideration  for  the  weak, 
humanity,  gentleness,  self-repression.  The  Catholic  Church  embraces 
all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues  within  the  bond  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. Any  act  of  oppression,  therefore,  any  fighting  between  people 
and  people,  which  springs  out  of  vanity  or  ambition  or  covetousness,  is  an 
outrage  upon  the  Christian  law ;  and  every  teacher  who  is  called  to  be 
an  exponent  of  that  law  is  bound  to  mark  such  things  as  offences  against 
God,  and  to  bear  witness  to  national  unity  and  international  harmony 
as  divinely  appointed  ends  for  all  true  Christian  citizens.  How  else  can  he 
speak  freely  and  sincerely  of  God  as  the  righteous  Father  of  all  mankind  ? 
How  else  can  he  put  any  meaning  into  the  great  charter  of  the  universal 
Redemption — **The  Kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  Kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  '*  ? 

In  general  it  will  no  doubt  be  better,  on  account  of  human  weak- 
ness, that  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  should  insist  only  on  principles 
and  motives  in  the  sphere  of  the  greater  morality,  and  should  restrain 
himself  from  discussing  in  detail  the  measures  of  the  Government  and 
the  action  of  the  Opposition.  He  is  bound  to  be  suspicious  of  his  own 
perfect  impartiality,  and  to  be  as  tender  as  possible  towards  the 
legitimate  prepossession^  of  his  hearers.  But  there  are  manifest  limits 
to  this  reticence.  The  example  of  all  the  more  inspired  teachers  of 
Israel  and  of  Christendom  shows  us  that  there  may  be  national  and 
social  crises  in  which  he  who  would  speak  the  word  of  God  faithfully 
must  speak  out  plainly,  without  regard  to  the  favour  or  dis^vour  with 
which  his  words  may  be  received.  Would  our  clergy  or  our  Episcopate 
be  held  in  less  honour,  if  more  of  their  members  were  ready  to  risk  their 
influence  and  their  popularity  in  rebuking  the  selfishness  of  leaders  and 
classes,  or  standing  against  the  stream  of  a  national  passion  ?  To  bear 
such  a  witness  with  effect,  a  man  must  be  deeply  convinced  and  strongly 
moved,  as  well  as  adequately  informed  ;  and  a  general  and  tradition^ 
habit  of  looking  at  politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  would  help  to  open  the  clerical  mind  to  such  inspiration. 

There  is  a  danger  lest  the  clergy  should  fall  into  a  different  habit 
with  regard  to  politics.  They  are  tempted  to  regard  the  independence 
and  exaltation  of  the  Church  as  the  proper  objects  of  their  concern,  and 
to  interest  themselves  in  political  movements  only  as  they  bear  upon 
those  objects.  The  insidious  advice  is  often  given,  that  the  Church 
should  preserve  a  neutral  attitude  towards  parties,  that  it  should  beware 
of  identifying  itself  with  Conservatism  and  the  upper  classes,  and  be 
ready  to  win  advantages  for  religion  out  of  the  democratic  movement  of 
the  day.  We  are  encouraged  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  has  shown  a  great  power  of  accommodating  itself  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  ends  to  varying  political  circumstances.  But  history  and  the 
best  divinity  alike  warn  us  against  the  error  of  making  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  or  the  cause  of  religion,  the  supreme  object  of  our  devotion.  It 
is  a  desecration  of  national  life,  to  pay  it  no  serious  regard,  except  as  it 
offers  occasions  for  the  magnifying  of  the  Church  or  the  promoting  of 
religion.  These  objects,  as  our  own  feelings  will  probably  tell  us,  and 
as  any  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church  or  of  religions  will  demon- 
strate, are  not  identical  with  the  cause  of  God — of  the  righteous  Ruler 
of  nations,  of  the   Father  in   heaven  who   makes  His  sun  to  rise  on 
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the  evil  and  the  good  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  unjust  It  has 
been  too  amply  proved  that  those  who  give  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  the  Church  or  of  religion  have  not  in  general  the  keenest  susceptibility 
towards  justice  and  equity  and  humanity.  What  we  need  is  an  honest 
reverence  for  national  and  human  interests  as  things  of  God,  and  to 
be  watchfully  on  our  guard  not  to  set  religion  above  righteousness. 
We  may  be  always  sure  that  in  serving  righteousness  we  shall  be 
pleasing  God,  whilst  there  is  by  no  means  the  same  security  about  the 
service  of  religion. 

There  may  be  some  excuse,  in  the  prevailing  opinions  and  assump- 
tions of  the  day,  for  regarding  secular  movements  and  conflicts  as  having 
nothing  of  God  in  them,  and  for  separating  the  things  of  civil  govern- 
ment, as  not  belonging  to  God,  from  the  ecclesiastical  things  which  are 
God's.     We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
politicians  are  carrying  on  their  work  with  little  express  recognition  of 
the  God  whose  instruments  they  are.     It  may  be  that,  through  this 
apparent  neglect  of  God,  a  deeper  and  more  enlightened  acknowledg- 
ment of  Him  is  in  God's  own  way  being  prepared.      But  the  less  there 
is  in  the  political  world  of  the  confession  of  a  Divine  purpose  to  be 
wrought  out  in  secular  history,  the  more  need  is  there  that  Christian 
teachers  should  bear  their  witness  to  the  existence  of  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  generally  felt  at  this  moment  that  the  times  a];e  big  with  important 
issues.     The  equilibrium  of  the  world  is  being  disturbed  by  the  rapid 
development  of  new  forces,  and  no  one  can  calculate  what  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  future  will  be.     At  home,  the  system  of  government  by 
party  is  manifestly  breaking  down ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  suggestion  of 
any  other  system,  compatible  with  government  by  representation,  which 
can  take  its  place.     Serious  constitutional  and  social  changes  appear  to 
be  impending.     In  Europe,  great  empires  are  eyeing  one  another  with 
a  curiously   restless  jealousy,  which  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  be 
inflamed  into  passionate  hostility.     The  philosophers  who  think  they 
have  demonstrated  that  the  self-regarding  instincts  of  men  must  of 
themselves,  by  a  process  of  necessary  development,  bring  about  har- 
monious   adjustments    and   universal    prosperity,    do    not    altogether 
convince  and  reassure  us.     We  have  reason  to  fear  these  self-regarding 
instincts,  rather  than  to  put  a  quiet  trust  in  them.     It  still  seems  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  that  men,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  in 
classes  and  nations,  should  be  led  to  think  more  of  what  is  just  and 
humane,  than  of  what  they  would  like,  and  to  shrink  with  a  wholesome 
awe   from  transgressing  the  commands  of  the  Eternal.     Any  public 
example  of  waiting  upon  God,  of  curbing  ambitions  and  passions  by  the 
restraints  of  duty,  of  making  a  sacrifice  or  bearing  a  burden  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  is,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  greatest  service  to 
n;iankind.     The  hope  of  peace  and  well-being  throughout  the  world 
depends  greatly  upon  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  duty  between  com- 
munities, and  upon  the  cherishing  of  a  sacred  ideal  of  universal  concord. 
It  is  given  to  the  Christian  teacher  to  declare  that  the  God  of  the  whole 
world  has  this  ideal  as  His  purpose,  and  that  He  will  vindicate  it  by  the 
sure  punishment  of  nations  which  thwart  it;  to  assert  the  claims  of 
those  who  cannot  protect  themseli^s  as  the  peculiar  care  of  God ;  to 
mock  in  His  name  at  the  confidence  of  the  overbearing ;  to  remind 
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his  fellow-citizens  that  their  pride  in  the  country  which  they  love  shoald 
long  above  all  things  to  see  it,  not  making  ostentation  of  its  strength, 
but  winning  the  confidence  of  other  countries  by  its  reverence  for 
justice  and  humanity. 


The  Rev.  F.  F.  GOE,  Rector  of  St  George's,  Bloomsbuiy. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  to  be  assigned  to  the  terms  used  in  the  thesis.  At  length  it 
seemed  that  the  following  might  be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  :  By 
"  National  Politics  "  is  to  be  understood  the  management  of  the  affiiirs 
of  a  nation,  both  in  respect  of  its  relation  to  foreign  States  and  to  its 
colonial  dependencies,  and  also  in  respect  of  its  own  internal  economy. 
By  a  *^  Christian  teacher  "  is  meant  one  who  has  been  chosen  and  called 
(by  men  who  have  public  authority)  to  teach  the  Christian  religion. 
And  in  speaking  of  the  "  duty  '*  of  such  a  person,  I  understand  not  his 
duty  as  an  individual^  because  he  is  a  citizen  like  any  one  else,  and  has 
the  same  right  as  others  to  form  his  own  political  opinions,  and  to  act 
upon  them ;  but  whether  or  no,  and  how  far,  it  is  his  duty,  as  a  Christian 
teacher,  to  endeavour  to  influence  the  course  of  national  politics. 

Now  the  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  What  is  the  proper 
domain  of  Christianity  ?  What  human  actions  does  it  claim  to  govern  ? 
And  the  answer  is,  that  whatever  there  is  of  the  moral  element  in  the 
actions  of  men  falls  within  the  proper  sphere  of  Christianity.  Some  ten 
years  ago  the  present  Prime  Minister  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
the  following  passage  occurred :  "  Will  any  one  acquaint  us  what  are  the 
departments  and  functions  of  human  life  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
domain  of  morals?  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  informs  us  that  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  we  do  belongs  to  the  department  of  conduct 
Three-fourths  then  of  life  are  thus  handed  over.  But  who  will  guarantee 
to  us  the  other  fourth  ?  Certainly  not  St.  Paul,  who  says,  '  Whether 
therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  cUl  to  the  glory  of 
God ; '  and  *  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.'  I  care  not  to  ask  if  there  be  dregs  or  tatters  of  human 
life,  such  as  can  escape  from  the  description  and  boundary  of  morals. 
I  submit  that  duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  to  rest  with  us  at  night.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  action  of  our 
intelligence.  It  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us,  go  where  we  will, 
and  which  only  leaves  us  when  we  leave  the  light  of  life,"  These  are 
noble  words.  Christianity,  then,  claims  to  pervade  the  whole  life  of 
nian ;  it  demands  that  every  man,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master,  a 
citizen,  a  franchise  holder,  a,  statesman,  a  cabinet  minister,  a  sovereign, 
shall  aim  at  the  glory  of  God  in  all  these  relations ;  and  that  he  shall 
regard  every  question,  political  or  otherwise,  from  this  point  of  view. 

But  in  the  strife  and  heat  of  party  conflict,  men  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  such  considerations  as  these.  In  the  embarrassment  of  political 
complications,  they  are  tempted  to  sacrifice  Christian  principle  to 
expediency,  and  to  act  as  if  the  end  justified  the  means.  Who,  then, 
can  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  assert  and 
enforce  the  grand  principles  of  Christian  obligation,  in  their  application 
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to  politics?  This  duty  is  incumbent  upon  him,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  question  whether  the  Church  for  the  time  being  be  established  or 
not.  The  great  Nonconformist  teachers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
clearly  recognised  this  duty.  Listen  to  Dr.  Owen,  preaching  before  the 
Long  Parliament :  *'  If  it  once  comes  to  this,  that  you  shall  say,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  as  rulers  of  the  nation,  God  will  quickly 
manifest  that  He  hath  nothing  to  do  with  you  as  rulers  of  the  nation." 
Listen  to  Richard  Baxter,  addressing  civil  rulers :  '*  J^t  none  persuade 
you,  you  are  such  terrestrial  animals  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  heavenly  concernments  of  your  subjects.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  temporal  happiness  to  any  people,  but  what  tendeth  to  the  happiness 
of  their  souls;  and  it  must  be  thereby  measured,  and  thence  be 
estimated." 

But  there  is,  I  think,  a  special  obligation  resting  on  Christian  teachers 
holding  their  commission  from  a  Church  in  union  with  the  State  to  use 
their  influence  in  this  direction ;  for  they  have  special  facilities  for  doing 
it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  position  of  our  Bishops.  There  is  nothing 
more  common  than  to  hear  people  speak  glibly  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  as  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  But  this,  of  course,  is  a 
mistake.  The  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  the  Lords  spiritual,  the 
Lords  tem[>oral,  and  the  Commons.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were 
abolished,  two  estates  of  the  realm  out  of  the  three  would  be  destroyed  ; 
for  an  estate,  in  this  sense,  signifies  a  class  of  the  nation  invested  with 
political  rights.  Now  in  what  capacity  do  the  Lords  spiritual,  sit  in 
Parliament?  "It  has  been  frequently  maintained,"  says  Hallam,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  councils  held  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
successors,  "  that  these  spiritual  Lords  sat  in  Parliament  only  by  virtue 
of  their  baronial  tenure.  And  certainly  they  did  all  hold  baronies  which 
were  sufficient  to  give  them  such  a  share  in  the  legislature.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  that  this  is  rather  too  contracted  a  view  of  the  rights  of  the 
English  hierarchy.  All  the  northern  governments,  except  perhaps  the 
Lombards,  invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics  to  their  councils ;  not  upon 
any  feudal  notions,  which  at  that  time  had  hardly  begun  to  prevail,  but 
chiefly  as  representatives  of  the  Churchy  and  of  religion  itself^  The 
Bishops,  then,  sit  in  Parliament  as  Christian  teachers.  Their  watchword 
is  ^^ pro  Deo  et  ecclesiA^  In  all  questions  in  which  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  interests  of  His  Church  are  concerned,  it  is  their  lofty  function 
to  stand  independent  of  the  spirit  of  party,  and  to  proclaim  with  no 
hesitating  voice  that  it  is  "  righteousness  which  exalt eth  a  nation,  and 
that  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  If,  again,  we  accompany  the 
Bishop  from  the  bench  to  the  chair  in  which  he  delivers  his  charges  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  we  are  reminded  of  the  dignified  wisdom 
which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall,  when,  at  his 
visitations,  he  dealt  with  questions  of  national  politics.  On  one  occasion 
that  remarkable  man,  a  born  statesman,  thus  approached  the  discussion 
of  a  burning  imperial  question  in  the  course  of  a  charge  :  "  It  is  true 
that  this  subject  has  been  the  occasion  of  an  excitement  often  quite  alien 
to  the  tone  of  feeling  befitting  the  place  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
But  this  appears  to  me  a  reason,  not  for  avoiding  the  subject,  but  on  the 
contrary  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  a  different  spirit,  and  weighing  it,  not  in 
the  scales  of  selfish  interest  and  party  passions,  but,  as  far  as  we  can,  in 
the  balance  of  the  sanctuary."    The  benefit  of  such  charges  as  those 
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which  Bishop  Thirlwall  was  wont  to  deliver  is  twofold ;  the  charge  is 
sure  to  be  well  reported  by  the  press,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  public 
comment ;  and  it  instructs  the  parochial  clergy  as  to  the  manner,  tone, 
and  spirit  in  which  they  may  consistently  handle  public  questions. 

The  more  able  and  prominent  of  our  clergy  have  opportunities  of 
influencing  the  thoughts  of  men  through  the  pulpits  of  our  cathedrals  and 
Universities.  Many  of  those  present  will  remember  the  late  Professor 
Mozley's  Sermon  on  War,  preached  before  Oxford  University.  That  is 
a  very  proper  subject  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  take  up.  The  minds  of 
many  persons  are  greatly  perplexed  by  it,  partly  because  of  the  natural 
horror  which  war  inspires,  partly  because  of  the  mistaken  interpretation 
which  they  give  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  But  the  teacher 
should  point  out  that  though  war  entered  upon  merely  for  glory,  ambi- 
tion, and  aggrandisement  is  no  better  than  wholesale  murder,  yet  that 
there  are  occasions  when  it  is  justifiable,  and  even  inevitable,  as  things 
are,  because  war  is  for  nations  the  only  power  to  which  they  must 
submit.  Pulpit  utterances  from  men  of  weight,  preaching  in  great 
centres,  contribute  towards  the  formation  of  a  healthy  Christian  senti- 
ment among  the  people. 

I  would  speak  now  of  the  duties  attaching  to  Christian  teachers  of  the 
class  to  which  I  myself  belong — that  of  the  Parochial  Clergy.     Let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  that  the  duty  in  question  is  not  rightly  discharged  by 
one  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  what  is  called  a  political  parson. 
An  absorbing  interest  in  party  politics  injures  a  clergyman's  spirituality 
of  mind,  diverts  him  from,  and  unfits  him  for,  the  grand  object  of  his 
ministry,  alienates  his  parishioners,  and  lowers  him  in  their  esteem.     It 
has  been  wisely  said  that,  "  the  more  we  are  of  politicians,  and  of  party 
men,  the  less  we  are  of  ministers ;  and  the  less  of  unction,  fruitfulness, 
and  comfort  will  be  found  in  our  work."     Bishop  Burnett,  in  the  preface 
to  the  last  edition  of  his  **  Pastoral  Care,"  written  three  years  before  his 
death,  speaks  thus :  *'  Politics  and  party  eat  out  among  us  not  only  study 
and  learning,  but  that  which  is  the  only  thing  that  is  more  valuable — a 
true  sense  of  jeligion,  with  a  sincere  zeal  in  advancing  that  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  lived  and  died,  and  to  which  those  who  are  received  into 
holy  orders  have  vowed  to  dedicate  their  lives  and  labours."      But, 
besides  this,  I  see  not  how  a  pious  and  earnest  clergymah  can  be  a  very 
keen  politician,  for  this  reason  :    His  business  on  earth  is  to  represent, 
maintain,  and  extend  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  and  the 
interests  of  which  are  not  identical  with  those  of  any  one  party,  or  any 
one  line  of  secular  policy.     I  recollect  being  much  struck  with  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  which  he  expressed  his  longing  that,  instead 
of  a  Whig  party,  or  a  Tory  party,  there  might  be  a  party  for  England. 
That  was  a  fine  sentiment.     But  the  Christian  teacher  soars  far  higher 
even  than  this ;  he  seeks  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  of  whatever  political 
party  they  may  be.     In  order  to  do  this  the  better,  he  endeavours  (in 
the  words  of  the  exhortation  at  the  Ordering  of  Priests),  "  as  much  as 
lieth  in  him,  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  this  one  thing,  and  to  draw  all 
his  cares  and  studies  this  way."    When  pressed  to  throw  his  energies 
into  the  strife  of  a  contested  election,  he  hears  the  call  of  his  Divine 
Master  :    "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God."     He  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  this 
course  by  the  contrary  example  of  Dissenting  teachers,  some  of  whom 
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are  keen  electioneerers.  I  once  knew  a  Dissenting  minister  who  was 
said  to  have  command  of  four  hundred  votes  at  a  contested  election  in 
the  town  in  which  he  resided.  But  the  parochial  clergyman  will  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  a  minister  of  the  National  Church,  which,  as  such,  is  the 
spiritual  home  of  men  of  all  political  opinions ;  in  the  parish  church, 
Whig  and  Tory  should  be  able  to  worship  side  by  side,  Ephraim  not 
envying  Judah,  and  Judah  not  vexing  Ephraim. 

But,  where  these  cautions  are  borne  in  mind,  there  is  still  ample 
opportunity  for  the  Christian  teacher  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence 
over  men's  thoughts.  If  his  lot  is  cast  in  the  midst  of  a  constituency 
consisting  largely  of  working  men,  who  either  possess  the  franchise,  or 
are  eagerly  expecting  it,  he  is  of  course  aware  that  they  hear  a  great 
deal  from  their  members,  or  from  those  who  are  seeking  that  honour, 
which  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  in  them  the  grace  of  humility 
These  are  days  in  which  not  merely  the  ordinary  M.P.,  but  even  the 
responsible  statesman,  bends  the  knee  before  working  men  in  almost 
servile  homage.  In  political  speeches  it  is  either  delicately  insinuated, 
or  distinctly  affirmed,  that  all  power  lies  with  them ;  the  people's  will  is 
omnipotent.     Let  that  time-honoured  institution,  the  House  of  Lords, 

venture  to  resist  the  people's  will,  and  then like  the  Saxon 

chronicler  of  old,  I  have  here  only  ventured  to  put  dots,  to  faintly 
indicate  the  unspeakable  consequences  that  will  follow.  Now,  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  we  know  human  nature  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  very  bad  for  the  working  people  to  be  addressed  in  this 
way.  They  assemble  in  crowds  to  hear  such  flattering  speeches  as 
these.  And  it  has  been  somewhere  said  that  ''a  crowd  has  this 
singular  effect,  that  so  far  from  lessening  the  individual  in  his  own 
eyes,  which  one  would  imagine  before  that  it  must  do,  on  the 
contrary,  it  magnifies  him;  he  appends  it  to  himself;  he  does  not 
so  much  belong  to  it,  as  it  to  him."  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that, 
what  with  the  incense  of  the  speech,  the  inspiration  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  applause,  the  working  man  goes  home  intoxicated 
with  self-conceit.  There  have  been  times  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  humanity.  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  did  a  noble 
work  when  they  vindicated  the  right  of  the  slave  to  be  a  free  man.  But 
ours  is  a  day  in  which  we  all  need  to  be  reminded  more  frequently  and 
more  emphatically  of  our  duties  than  of  our  rights.  And  here  the  office 
of  the  Christian  teacher  comes  in  with  special  propriety.  If  he  has  a 
taste  for  distributing  useful  literature,  he  may  circulate  among  working 
people  such  a  hookas  **Tim  Teddington's  Dream,*'  by  Miss  Agnes 
Giberne.  "  Tim  Teddington's  Dream  "  would  put  more  sense  into  their 
heads  about  national  politics  than  all  the  electioneering  speeches  they 
hear  in  England,  or  (may  I  add?)  in  Scotland.  Men  need  to  be  reminded 
that  "  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  and  that  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God." 

In  times  of  political  excitement,  when  an  election,  for  instance,  is  at 
hand,  it  is  very  becoming  in  the  Christian  teacher  to  use  his  pulpit  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  considerations  as  the  following:  That  men 
should  act  as  Christians  at  all  times,  and  in  every  capacity  in  which  they 
are  called  to  act ;  therefore,  as  electors,  they  should  act  as  Christians : 
that  they  should  regard  the  franchise  in  the  light  of  a  solemn  trust 
committed  to  them  by   God,  and  for  the  conscientious    discharge  of 
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which  he  holds  them  responsible,  according  to  the  Scripture  saying, 
'*  It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful ":  that  this  rule, 
if  obeyed,  will  at  once  sweep  away  a  host  of  vile  and  wicked  practices 
which  debase  our  elections,  discredit  our  country,  and  dishonour  God  : 
that,  if  this  rule  be  observed,  men  will  not  confuse  their  intellects  by 
excessive  drinking,  just  when  they  need  a  clear  and  sober  judgment ; 
they  will  not  stoop  to  bribery  and  corrupt  practices ;  they  will  exer- 
cise their  political  functions,  not  with  acts  of  violence  and  intimida- 
tion, but  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  maintaining  their  own  views,  but 
crediting  their  opponents,  whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  with 
good  intentions  and  worthy  motives  :  that  they  will  give  their  votes  in 
the  recollection  that,  though  the  ballot  conceals  the  vote  from  men,  it  is 
'*  naked  and  open  before  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 
He  will  also  urge  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  prayer ;  that  if 
men  would  ''lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godlinesss  and 
honesty,"  they  must  make  supplications  for  all  that  are  in  authority.  He 
may  draw  attention  to  the  Prayer  for  Parliament,  pointing  out  how  it 
recognises  the  providence  of  Grod  in  the  deliberations  of  rulers,  by 
bidding  us  pray  that  it  may  '*  please  Him  to  direct  and  prosper  all  the 
consultations  "  of  Parliament.  And  this  may  lead  the  Christian  teacher 
to  describe  what  sort  of  legislators  we  need,  and  should  pray  God  to  give 
us ;  men  who  will  seek  His  glory  before  their  own,  and  consult  the  good 
of  His  Church  by  promoting  such  measures  as  will  extend  her  usefulness 
and  by  resisting  such  proposals  as  would  lessen  her  influence ;  and  this 
might  be  illustrated  by  allusion  to  the  career  of  some  pious  statesman  of 
former  days. 

In  conclusion,  whenever  such  measures  are  proposed  as  tend  to 
weaken  or  destroy  the  sanctions  of  morality  or  religion,  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  utter  his  earnest  public  protest 
against  such  measures.  Whether  men  will  bear  or  whether  they  will 
forbear,  he  must  uphold  the  sanctity  and  binding  authority  of  God's 
holy  day,  when  proposals  are  brought  forward  which  tend  to  its  desecra- 
tion. And  if  even  a  pagan  orator,  like  Cicero,  could  tell  his  countrymen 
that  the  reason  why  the  Romans  were  greater  and  stronger  than  the 
neighbouring  nations  was  that  they  believed  in  the  immortal  gods,  the 
Christian  teacher  will  surely  not  be  backward  to  denounce  the  sin  of  so 
altering  the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  legislature  as  to  enable  a 
professed  Atheist  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

These  are  some  of  the  duties  which  seem  to  devolve  upon  the 
Christian  teacher  with  regard  to  national  politics.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
enjoyed  a  special  inspiration  from  God,  to  which  he  can  lay  no  claim. 
But  he  may  resemble  them  in  the  courage  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  truth  and  godliness  in  the  midst  of  a  gain- 
saying people.  Amid  the  crooked  paths  which  men  follow  to  gratify 
their  ambition,  and  their  lust  of  gain  or  of  power,  it  is  his  duty  to  cry 
aloud,  "  Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous ;  doubtless  there  is  a 
God  that  judgeth  the  earth." 
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Having  arranged  with  my  colleague  in  this  discussion,  Mr.  Davies, 
that  he  should  deal  with  the  larger  aspects  of  this  subject,  and  put  for- 
ward the  principles  which  make  *'  politics  "  a  part  or  branch  at  once  of 
philosophy  and  of  religion ;  and  in  particular  that  he  should  touch  on 
the  question  of  international  morality,  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss  and 
attest  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  domestic  politics  of  our 
own  or  any  other  nation.  It  appears  to  me  that  I  may  advantageously 
try,  under  the  limits  of  the  occasion,  to  shape  my  observations  as  in 
answer  to  the  following  practical  questions  : — "  Are  the  clergy  debarred 
from  having  and  expressing  an  opinion,  and  even  from  taking  a  side  in 
national  politics  (where  this  is  inevitable,  if  the  subjects  be  touched  at 
all),  and  what  limits  or  conditions,  if  any,  does  this  position  impose  on 
the  free  expression  of  their  political  opinions,  and  the  use  pf  their  in- 
fluence in  political  controversy  ?  " 

These  are  questions  of  chronic  interest,  though  they  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  time,  prominent  and  urgent  in  their  claims  upon  Chris- 
tian attention.  In  the  roost  general  point  of  view  they  really  represent 
the  constant  problems  of  Christian  life ;  the  due  harmony  between 
religion  and  all  parts  and  paths  of  life — between  the  things  roughly 
classed  as  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  and  of  the  outer  world,  and  the 
things  still  more  roughly  classed  as  the  things  of  the  spirit.  They  only 
present  the  problem  in  its  toughest  and  yet  its  most  inevitable  form. 
How  shall  the  Christian  ethics  influence  the  swell  and  swirl  of  the  tide 
of  public  life  when  it  is  blown  up  by  the  wind  of  political  agitation  or 
strife  ?  And  how  shall  the  bearing  of  these  moral  principles  on  this 
rough  stream  of  many  conflicting  ideas  be  asserted  and  made  effective 
by  the  men  who  are — whatever  their  faults  of  character  or  training — 
called  upon  to  be  the  representative  and  typical  Christians  ?  To  state 
the  question  thus — and  it  seems  to  me  a  fair  and  practical  statement  of 
it — is  to  suggest  at  'once  an  obvious  answer. 

Unless  Christians  generally  are  to  eschew  p>olitical  action — which  is 
impossible — the  representative  Chrisdan  (ex  hypoihest)  can  hardly  do  so 
altogether.  We  really  come  upon  the  question,  What  is  the  function  of 
the  Christian  ministry  ?  If  it  is  to  maintain,  simply  and  wholly,  a  witness 
to  the  reality  of  the  unseen  world,  and  of  purely  spiritual  ideas,  and  to 
leave  the  application  of  them  in  practice  to  others — cadit  quaestia — such 
men  have  no  hold  upon  politics,  or  upon  any  other  department  of  life. 

I  put  the  case  thus  for  the  sa^e  of  reaching  the  answer  by  the  shortest 
paths.  "  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ."  It  is  not  really  open  to  any 
nian  who  holds  the  pastoral  office  in  the  Church  of  England  to  use 
language  which  has  this  result.  A  Church  which,  for  good  and  for  evil 
Cand  it  is  certainly  not  without  its  evil),  has  organised  itself  on  the 
basis  of  a  citizen  clergy,  with  a  stake,  as  we  say,  in  the  country,  and  a 
social  and  political  status  of  their  own,  cannot  consistently  argue  for  their 
absolute  exclusion  from  all  civil  and  political  concerns,  and  I  mention 
this  view,  because  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  when  political  feeling 
is  hot,  language  is  often  used  by  and  to  the  clergy  which  means  this,  if 
it  means  anything  at  all.  And  I  need  only  add  here  that  the  experiment 
of  total  severance  between  religion  and  public  life  has  invariably  ended 
by  proving  that  those  who  affect  superiority  to  the  concerns  and  interests 
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of  their  fellow  men  are  sure  to  become  the  most  inveterate  plotters  and 
intriguers,  and  to  have  recourse  to  underhand  and  underground  actions 
in  the  conflicts  they  pretend  to  ignore. 

It  is  clear  that,  however  stated,  the  question  is  of  real  and  deep 
practical  interest,  not  less  to  laity  than  clergy. 

A  single  further  prefatory  remark.  I  bdieve  it  to  be  impossible  to 
overstate  the  urgency  with  which  the  problems  at  which  I  am  pointing 
are  being,  and  are  likely  to  be,  pressed  home  upon  the  modern  clergy- 
man, who  is  face  to  face  with  the  people,  and  is  trying  to  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry  amongst  them.  What  has  the  Church  to  say  to  the 
temporal  needs  of  man  is  a  question  of  the  day,  as  perhaps  it  never  was 
before.  And  it  is  being  emphatically  asked  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  Three  reasons  for  this  may  be  simply 
stated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  of  England  claims  most.  She  inherits 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  as  soon  as  she  had  practically 
assimilated  civilised  society,  not  only  to  be  the  Church  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  but  even  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  body  of  the 
baptized  in  any  given  land,  their  guide  and  organ  for  all  purposes,  moral 
and  spiritual !  And  however  circumstances  modify  their  claims,  there 
are  those,  and  they  are  not  at  all  the  rashest  of  men,  who  think  that,  in 
spite  of  everything,  the  prospect  of  realising  this  idea  under  new  condi- 
tions has  not  been  brighter  or  more  promising  at  any  moment  during 
the  last  300  years  than  it  is  to-day. 

In  the  second  place,  the  very  existence  of  an  organised  Church,  espe- 
cially when  actually,  as  ours  is,  co-extensive  with  the  framework  of  civil 
society,  "  county  "  and  **  diocese  "  roughly  coinciding,  and  "  parish " 
being  the  name  of  the  baptized  **  commune  " — such  a  Church  involves  a 
Christian  principle  which  is  itself  a  justification  and  a  challenge  of  the 
strictest  scrutiny.  For  it  witnesses  to  the  primary  fact  that  the  religion  it 
represents  is  not  only  a  theology,  or  a  philosophy,  or  an  institution,  or  a 
machinery  of  teaching  and  worship,  though  it  is  all  these,  but  that  it  is, 
above  all  things,  a  life.  At  once  the  maxim  of  its  Founder  is  brought  to 
bear  with  justice  upon  any  such  pretensions — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

In  the  third  place,  those  fruits — of  the  kind  we  are  now  discussing— 
have  not  always  been  quite  unimpeachable.  The  type  of  Church  ot 
England  piety — the  standard  of  her  clergy,  for  learning,  devotion,  and 
zeal — both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  need  no  justification  or  apology 
to-day.  I  am  speaking  in  quite  a  different  line  of  things — viz.,  the 
general  attitude  of  the  representative  churchmen  towards  the  whole 
stream  of  public  national  life.  And  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  reasons  which 
cannot  now  be  even  stated,  some  of  which  must  be  admitted,  others  of 
which  may  be  dismissed  or  qualified,  the  clergy  are,  in  fact,  under  the 
suspicion  in  the  popular  mind  of  having  identified  themselves  mainly 
with  the  classes  "  in  possession,"  of  having  been  always  ready  to  justify 
"  the  thing  which  is,"  of  having  opposed  instead  of  furthering  and  advo- 
cating many  measures  of  social  amelioration  ;  of  having,  in  the  case  of 
their  own  ecclesiastical  endowments,  which  beyond  all  other  property 
represent  a  trust,  been  apt  to  turn  the  trust  into  an  individual  proprium^ 
and  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  public  sense,  and  public  responsibility,  with 
the  ideas  of  personal  authority,  and  property,  and  even  of  privilege  and 
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place.  There  are  answers  to  some  of  this,  not  to  all  of  it.  But  the 
present  effect  of  this  impression,  fair  or  unfair,  is  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  being  challenged,  as  never  before,  as  to  her  line  and  attitude 
in  social  questions  ;  and  that  she  sees  her  religious  teaching  measured 
by  the  "  promise  "  which  it  gives  of  **  the  life  which  now  is  "  as  well  as 
of  "  that  which  is  to  come." 

II.  So  much  for  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  come  to  the  terms  of  our  question  : — "  Are  the  clergy  debarred 
from  expressing  opinions,  and  even  taking  sides  in  national  politics  ?  " 
At  first  sight  there  seems  only  one  forcible  answer.  The  question 
apparently  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  citizenship  of  the  clergy.  Un- 
doubtedly language  is  often  used  which  seems  to  disparage,  if  not  to 
deny  or  explain  away,  the  civic  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  clergy. 
A  well-meant  but  exaggerated  stress  is  laid  on  such  words  as  ^ixwv  to 
rroXtnvfia  iv  ovpavoiq.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  such  words  need 
always  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  Apostolic  writer's  own  practical 
conduct,  who,  in  three  great  crises  of  his  life,  pleaded  his  natural  rights 
as  a  Roman  citizen  expressly  as  a  bar  to  the  unqualified  action  of 
religious  considerations  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  None  deny  that 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Christian  minister  is  to  enforce  by 
conduct,  as  well  as  and  even  more  than  by  teaching,  the  supreme 
interest  and  moment  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  this  is  best  done  by  sharp  and  arbitrary  distinctions  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  spheres,  or  by  recognising  practically,  as  well  as 
in  words,  that  their  relation  is  nearly  as  inextricable  as  that  of  body  and 
soul.  There  is  not  much  doubt  of  the  answer  which  Scripture  and 
common  sense,  saintly  example,  and  all  responsible  theology  will  at  once 
and  alike  return.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  tendency  exists  which 
may  be  traced  from  Apostolic  ages  to  our  own,  to  insist  at  times,  and 
especially  for  purposes  of  controversy  and  recrimination,  on  what  are 
called  the  exclusively  spiritual  aspects  of  religion. 

And  I  will  add  that  I  dread  the  distinct  formation  of  what  can  only 
be  called  a  Pietist  party  in  the  Church  of  England — that  is  a  religious 
party— of  itself  a  noxious  thing,  resting  on  exacriy  those  claims  and 
pretensions  which  should  never  be  made  in  words  at  all — which,  often 
as  they  have  been  made  in  Christian  history,  have  always  induced  before 
long  a  fatal  reaction,  and  which  have  involved  school  after  school  of 
Christian  thought  and  piety  in  discredit  and  collapse — claims  which  pro- 
voke the  hostility  and  suspicion  of  a  large  class  of  not  irreligious  minds 
as  no  other  presentment  of  the  Christian  faith  does  provoke  them — a 
party  which,  in  a  word,  presents  one  of  the  constant  risks  of  our  religion 
in  its  most  unpleasant  and  pernicious  form. 

We  conclude  then,  speaking  generally,  that,  subject  to  the  natural 
limits  to  be  stated  presently,  the  clergyman  is  the'  Christian  citizen 
KQT*  £^oxi7v,  not  less,  but  more  bound  than  any  other  Christian  citizens 
to  exercise,  and  justify  to  himself  and  others  the  exercise,  of  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  I  can  only  refer  in  general  terms  to  the  striking 
illustrations  of  the  way  to  act  on  these  principles,  as  well  as  to  the  clear 
and  forcible  inculcation  of  them,  in  that  most  interesting  and  touching 
of  recent  biographies,  "  The  Life  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,"  which 
I  would  fain  hope  that  all  my  brethren  have  read,  are  reading,  or  are 
about  to  read.     It  is  not  to  disparage  the  high  type  of  the  pastoral  and 
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priestly  office  which  our  generation  has  been  permitted  to  see,  and  which 
current  opinion  has  accordingly  adopted,  to  say  that  there  is  also  room 
for  the  exercise  of  that  office  of  the  modern  prophet,  witness,  spokesman 
for  God  in  all  departments  of  life,  which  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
so  nobly  discharged.  The  opposite  view  to  this — that  the  clergynian 
occupies  some  amphibious  position,  and  must  consider  his  obligations 
to  both  sides  in  any  political  controversy,  irrespective  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  their  several  positions,  that  he  must  remember  that  both 
parties  help  to  pay  his  pew-rents  or  his  tithes,  and  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  offend  either  of  them,  but  tliat  he  need  only  suggest  religious  motives 
and  sanctions  to  both  disputants  alike,  is.  surely  so  derogatory  to  religion, 
such  an  ignoring  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church,  such  a  weakening  of 
the  basis  of  practical  piety,  that  we  need  not  discuss  it  here  until  it  has 
been  seriously  maintained. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  important  consideration  arising  out  of 
the  structure  of  political  English  life  (and  in  some  degree  in  sdl  other 
countries  where  any  self-government  exists)  which  I  feel  bound  to  raise. 

As  our  political  life  and  action  is  now  shaped,  no  doubt  saying  "  Aye" 
or  *'  No  '*  to  a  measure,  and  voting  for  or  against  a  man,  is,  as  a  rule, 
and  must  be,  to  side  with  one  or  other  political  party — with  all  its  con- 
sequences, which  are  sometimes  very  serious.  And  here,  I  believe, 
comes  the  real  clerical  difficulty,  "  Addictus  iurare  in  verba  magistri^ 
the  clergyman  feels  that  he  has  no  right  to  do.  Words  of  his  only 
charter  rise  up  and  disconcert  him.  And  in  this  feeling  I  most  entirely 
sympathise.  £ut  the  idea  and  the  policy  to  which  the  feeling  impels 
me  are  to  question  the  righteousness  and  the  necessity  of  the  system 
which  gives  rise  to  it ;  and  not  to  affect  an  independence  of  party  ties 
while  thqy  exist  and  are  most  powerful.  An  able  writer  or  speaker 
remarked  during  the  last  elections  that  "any  Englishman  wishing  to 
take  his  citizenship  seriously,  must,  as  matters  stand,  do  so  through  his 
party  or  not  at  all."  And  this  is  really  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  does 
not  admit  of  argument  At  all  events,  this  is  so,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  at  a  general  election^  when,  as  is  now  practically  always  the  case, 
some  single  great  issue  is  before  the  country. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say,  both  to  illustrate  my  point  and  to 
show  that  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  partisan,  that  in  the  last  by-election 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  I,  though  a  life-long  Liberal,  voted  for  the 
Conservative  candidate.  At  the  general  election  I  could  certainly  not 
have  done  this.  At  the  time  in  question  the  general  fate  of  parties  and 
the  question  of  the  government  of  the  country  was  not  involved,  and  I 
felt  free  to  express  my  preference  for  one  individual  member  of  Parlia- 
ment before  another — influenced  by  a  variety  of  converging  considera- 
tioris  which  it  is  needless  to  state,  but  which  still  to  my  own  mind 
entirely  justify  my  line  of  action. 

The  question  of  the  allegiance  of  Christians,  and  in  particular  of 
English  churchmen,  to  either  of  the  two  great  parties,  is  a  very  serious 
and  difficult  one.  In  the  abstract  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  justify 
a  blind  devotion  to  any  such  political  associations.  At  the  same  time, 
neutrality  is  impossible.  No  one  can  deprecate  more  strongly  than  I 
should  do  the  committal  of  the  case  and  cause  of  religion,  or  even  the 
temporal  fortunes  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  special  protection 

either  party.     The  wisdom  of  that  policy  can  be  tested.     It  has 
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certainly  never  yet  been  tried  in  relation  to  the  so-called  Liberal  party. 
On  the  contrary,  England  has  rung  again  and  again  with  churchmen's 
cries  of  distrust  and  dislike  of  Liberalism.  But  something  very  like  it 
Juts  been  seen  in  relation  to  the  so-called  Conservative  party  ;  and  if  any 
one  who  has  favoured  that  alliance  thinks  it  has  been  a  success,  either 
for  the  interests  of  religion  or  for  the  prospects  of  the  Church  as  an 
institution,  I  for  one  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which 
such  a  belief  is  made  to  rest.  But  the  policy,  I  repeat,  to  which  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  political  parties  should  lead  thoughtful  Christian 
citizens  is  that  of  trying  to  modify  it — or  even  supersede  it  by  a  more 
reasonable  system,  more  favourable  to  the  action  of  conscience  instead 
of  alternately  denouncing  it  and  leaning  upon  it — varied  by  uncom- 
fortable doubts  and  fluctuations  between  the  two  sides. 

And  I  will  not  hesitate  to  express  a  belief  that  a  change  is  both 
desirable  and  practicable.  Along  with  other  impending  changes — 
perhaps  including  shorter  Parliaments — it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that 
some  system  of  an  elective  Ministry  to  be  conterminous  with  the  Parlia- 
ment— subject  only  to  a  formal  vote  of  censure,  only  to  be  moved  on 
conditions  to  be  carefully  defined — a  Ministry  chosen  by  the  Houses 
themselves  from  all  parties  in  them,  might  be  devised  without  any  loss 
of  the  energy  derived  from  public  opinions,  and  from  contact  with  the 
constituencies ;  and  certainly  with  quite  as  much  respect  for  the  Crown, 
and  nearly  as  much  consistency  with  the  present  forms  of  royalty,  as  a 
change  of  Ministry  even  now  presents. 

And  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  fairer  ground  for  the  action  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  in  the  field  of  politics  than  that  of  trying  to  promote 
a  change  which  might  remove  the  greatest  blot  on  our  Parlimentary 
system,  and  set  free  public  virtue  for  fuller  service  instead  of  keeping  it 
in  artificial  chains. 

While,  then,  we  are  not  debarred  from  a  taking  side  in  national 
politics,  when  the  issues  are  clear  enough  to  make  the  cause  of  a  party 
the  cause  of  what  we  hold  to  be  right — we  are  certainly  debarred  from 
joining  the  hue  and  cry  at  the  heels  of  any  party,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  general  sympathy  with  us,  or  its  vague  promises  to  protect  us, 
without  regard  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  rest  of  its  policy.  In 
the  same  way,  we  are  bound,  if  our  conscience  tells  us,  to  give  our 
voices  for  the  general  policy  of  a  party,  at  a  given  moment ;  not  to  with- 
hold that  support,  because  some  who  claim  it  in  the  name  of  the  party 
may  differ  from  us  seriously,  or  even  be  open  to  the  condemnation  of  all 
Christian  men. 

III.  We  come,  then,  to  the  further  question  already  several  times 
glanced  at.  Does  the  position  of  the  clergy  preclude  or  limit  the  free 
expression  of  their  political  opinions,  and  the  use  of  their  influence  ? 
That  it  does  not  preclude  it  we  have  seen.  They  have  the  natural  right 
of  citizeils,  subject  only  to  their  own  special  share  of  the  limitations  of 
which  all  have  some  share.  What  are  those  limitations  ?  Here,  again, 
the  difficulty  is  to  compress  thoughts  about  clerical  responsibility  within 
manageable  bounds.  Need  I  disclaim  entirely  all  idea  of  minimising 
the  claims  of  the  clerical  calling,  or  lowering  the  standard  of  ministerial 
responsibility  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  one  desire  that  all  I  say  should 
tend  to  uphold  its  dignity  and  extend  its  influence,  by  affirming  that  its 
field  of  exercise  is  simply  co-extensive  with  human  life  and  duty.     If  our 
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main  principle  be  right,  that  the  clergyman  is  the  representative  Christian, 
and  therefore  the  representative  citizen  of  the  Christian  State,  it  follows 
simply  that  the  same  special  obligations,  or  the  same  limitations  which 
attend  his  use  and  exercise  of  all  human  rights  and  social  duties  will 
attend  his  exercise  of  his  political  rights  and  privileges.  He  of  all  men 
must  look  *'  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others/'  He  of  all  men  must  maintain  a  high  ideal  of  these 
public,  as  of  all  other  private  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Not  the 
threats  of  this  party  or  that  politician  against  himself  and  his  order,  or 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  Church,  will  terrify  him  or  influence  him 
most ;  what  he  will  most  dread  and  will  most  strenuously  resist  will  be 
all  symptoms  of  national  injustice  and  oppression — all  unequal  laws  at 
home,  all  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  weak  abroad,  all 
misdirected  sympathy  with  the  violent  and  overbearing  and  cruel  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  These  only  will  vex  his  righteous  soul,  and  incur  his 
opposition  and  reproof  by  any  means  without  forgetting  necessary  dis- 
tinctions between  the  individual  and  the  nation,  he  will  never  admit  that 
men  may  do  collectively  what  no  good  man  would  willingly  do  alone. 
Believing  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  his  own  guidance,  he  will  do 
what  in  him  lies  that  as  much  of  it  as  possible  may  be  reflected  in  legis- 
lation and  national  policy,  consistent  with  his  position  and  duties.  He 
will  be  specially  careful  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion — to  which  the  half- 
informed  and  less  cultivated  sections  of  the  community  are  specially 
prone — that  he  is  influenced  in  his  political  attachments  mainly  by  con- 
cerns for  the  property  or  outward  appliances  of  his  religion.  Phrases 
that  even  seem  to  confound  the  Body  of  Christ  with  buildings  and  funds 
and  acres  will  be  as  far  avoided  as  the  imperfections  of  human  speech, 
and  the  limits  of  human  intelligence  will  admit  of.  Without  aflectatioo, 
and  with  as  much  simplicity  as  he  can  keep  in  these  days  of  complex 
thought  and  feeling — **  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy  '*— he 
will  speak  and  work  for  the  realisation  of  the  Divine  statute — "  Render 
unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God*s** — with  its  apostolic  complement  and  commentary  **that  we 
being  many  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another." 

IV.  That  this  may  not  seem  too  utterly  abstract,  too  entirely  visionary, 
I  will  try  and  reduce  it  to  more  concrete  form,  by  what  is  often  the 
easiest  method,  by  striking  out  a  few  things  which  the  Christian  minister 
had  better  not  do. 

I.  As  a  rule,  sermons  on  any  direct  political  issue  are  unadvisable,  to 
say  no  more.  The  occasions  are  few  when  this  treatment  is  permissible ; 
the  men  are  still  fewer  who  can  safely  permit  themselves  to  use  them. 
It  is  here  that  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  a  congregation  really  and 
rightly  comes  in.  A  definite,  dogmatic  decision  on  a  political  point 
which  divides  good  men,  given  in  the  guise  of  religious  teaching,  is  no 
doubt  an  injustice  to  a  mixed  congregation.  But  there  ought  not  to  be, 
and  there  is  not  really,  any  hardship  whatever  in  the  affirmation  of 
principles  which  are  involved ;  carefully  investigated,  still  more  carefully 
authenticated  from  Scripture  and  other  Christian  experience ;  modestly 
advanced,  and  with  all  due  deference  for  the  prepossessions  of  other 
people,  and  all  due  justice  and  charity  to  those  who  take  the  opposite 
view.    When  such  references  as  this  to  the  moral  issues  which  underlie 
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political  controversy  are  resented,  it  surely  proves  that  they  were  very 
urgently  called  for.  But  when  the  high  and  safe  position  of  the  pulpit  is 
used  for  vague  and  violent  denunciation  of  measures,  and  covert  refer- 
ences to  men  whose  names  divide  the  sympathies  of  other  good  and 
honest  men,  I,  for  one,  think  that  indignation  is  as  just  as  it  is  often  deep. 

2.  Again,  I  venture  a  humble  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  public 
meetings  for  political  purposes  are  not  the  natural  place  for  the  clergy. 
They  cannot  control  them,  or  hinder  anything  of  which  they  disapprove, 
or  ought  to  disapprove.  Their  presence  is  tadcen  to  lend  sanction  to  the 
warm  controversial  language  used,  and  the  doubtful  political  methods 
which  may  be  adopted.  I  do  not  presume  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
rule.  I  have  envied  my  brethren  who  have  seen  their  way  to  a  more 
direct  participation  in  them,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  in  the  least.  And 
I  will  add  another  testimony.  Invited  again  and  again,  four  years  ago, 
to  take  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  with  which  I  was  known  to 
sympathise,  I  thought  it  best  entirely  to  decline.  Much  pressed  on  a 
critical  occasion,  I  took  advice  of  one  of  the  most  wise  and  cultivated, 
and,  so  far  as  I  may  pronounce  an  opinion,  one  of  the  most  spiritually- 
minded  of  the  elder  clergy ;  and  his  reply  struck  me  as  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting  : — "  Well,  I  do  not  believe  any  one  ought  to  lay 
down  a  rule.  As  you  have  declined  to  go  to  other  meetings,  I  would 
decline  this.  But  if  you  had  gone  last  week,  when  your  own  neighbours 
wished  to  put  you  forward,  and  gave  you  a  position  of  leadership  in 
behalf  of  the  Church,  which  it  might  well  have  looked  almost  like  a  duty 
to  take,  I,  for  one,  should  have  justified  you  to  any  extent  in  my  power." 
And  I  still  doubt  if  I  did  rightly  to  decline.  But  my  humble  judgment 
is,  that  the  balance  of  consideration  is  on  the  whole  against  the  clergy 
going  to  such  meetings. 

3.  This  seems  to  trace  only  the  press  and  private  personal  influence 
for  the  field  of  the  due  expression  of  the  political  opinions  and  the 
political  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  I  think  that,  for  most  of  us,  this 
sufiSces.  It  lays  no  more  restriction  on  us  than  is  naturally  laid  by  the 
exceptional  character  of  our  exemplary  position.  We  do  well  always  to 
be  guarded.  As  in  society,  in  amusement,  in  conversation,  so  in 
politics,  so  far  as  they  concern  rival  parties  and  personal  interests,  we 
are  surely  bound  to  be  more  circumspect,  and  reticent,  and  self- 
controlled  than  other  men ;  may  be  in  theory,  not  more  so  than  other 
men  ought  to  be,  but  assuredly  more  so  than  most  other  men  are,  or  can 
be,  always ;  more  so,  alas !  than  we  too  often  are,  in  fact,  ourselves. 

We  can  hardly  be  too  strictly  on  our  guard  "  not  to  let  our  good  be 
evil  spoken  of."  But  with  this  safeguard  we  can  hardly  be  too  bold  and 
firm  in  affirming  our  belief,  in  giving  effect  to  our  belief,  that  the  only 
permanent  "interest"  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  righteousness,  and 
truth,  and  peace,  and  love. 

Detailed  discussion  of  what  may  be  lawful  or  expedient  for  each  of  us 
is  now  for  others.  I  will  venture  to  answer  my  own  questions  categori- 
cally in  conclusion,  and  throw  down  the  theses  for  discussion.  "  The 
clergy  are  not  debarred  from  having  opinions  and  taking  sides  in 
national  politics,  and  their  position  does  not  preclude,  but  it  does  limit, 
their  expression  of  opinion,  and  their  use  of  influence  in  national  politics 
— with  the  same  limits,  and  no  others — which  it  sets  to  their  use  and 
exercise  of  all  their  natural  powers  and  rights  as  citizens  and  men. 
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George  Harwood,  Esq.,  Bolton,  author  of  "  Disestablish- 
ment," and  "  The  Coming  Democracy." 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  can  say  what  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of 
Christianity  in  respect  to  National  Politics,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  as 
to  what  is  the  true  relationship  of  Christianity  itself  to  such  politics. 
For  this  information  we  turn  to  that  charter  of  our  religion,  the  Bible, 
and  at  first  it  seems  that  its  two  great  component  parts  give  contradictory 
answers.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  literature  of  a  nation  with  which, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  religion  was  inextricably  interwoven  with 
politics.  The  revealer  of  its  religion  was  the  founder  of  its  constitution ; 
the  administrators  of  its  laws  were  its  exponents  of  the  divine  will ;  its 
greatest  priest  was  its  first  king-maker;  its  greatest  king,  its  most 
sacred  poet ;  its  greatest  philosopher,  its  most  successful  statesman  ;  its 
prophets,  and  heroes  and  martyrs,  were  its  most  distinguished  politicians, 
whilst  its  most  religious  national  aspirations  all  centred  round  political 
events.  The  Old  Testament  sets  before  us,  as  the  most  divinely  approved 
polity,  one  in  which  religion  and  politics,  if  not  identical,  were  at  least 
inseparable. 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  we  seem  to  hear  a  different 
lesson,  but  the  difference  is  only  that  between  two  parts  of  one  great 
subject,  like  that  between  applied  and  pure  mathematics.  For  the  Old 
Testament  shows  us  how  the  principles  of  religion  were  worked  out  in 
the  Jewish  polity,  whilst  the  New  Testament  shows  us  what  are  the 
l^rinciples  of  religion  which  are  applicable  to  all  polities.  AVhilst 
Christianity  has  avoided  the  danger  of  tying  itself  to  any  form,  it  has 
given  us  what  should  be  the  substance  of  all  forms.  No  Constitution 
can  fail  which  rests  upon  Christian  principles ;  whilst  no  Constitution 
can  long  succeed  which  has  any  other  foundation. 

If  Christianity  be  so  closely  related  to  politics,  we  must  next  ask  what 
is  the  character  of  this  relationship  ?  The  answer  will  be  found  by 
reversing  the  order  of  the  words  forming  the  well-known  democratic 
^  lotto  so  freely  displayed  upon  the  public  buildings  of  Paris.  **  Fra- 
ternity "  is  the  source  of  **  Equality,''  and  *'  Equality"  is  the  source  of 
"  Liberty,"  whilst  Christianity  is  the  source  of  "  Fraternity  '*  itself.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  anomalies  of  the  present  day  that  so  many  of 
those  who  believe  most  in  what  are  called  "  the  rights  of  the  people," 
believe  least  in  that  religion  from  which  those  rights  derive  their  only 
justification.  They  forget  that  before  the  coming  of  Christianity  those 
**  rights  "  had  no  existence ;  and  that  outside  the  range  of  Christianity 
they  have  now  no  influence.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  true  Democrat 
the  world  ever  knew,  and  Christianity  is  the  chief  armoury  of  Democracy. 

The  character  of  the  relationship  between  our  religion  and  politics 
may  be  observed  in  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  slavery.  It  did  not 
formulate  any  rule  ;  it  did  not  originate  any  plan  ;  but  it  simply  enun- 
ciated certain  truths  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  institution  and 
ensured  its  downfall.  So  through  the  whole  range  of  politics  it  lays 
down  principles  which  are  a  sufficient  basis  for  all  the  institutions  neces- 
sary to  political  life ;  that  is,  to  man's  life  as  member  of  a  community : 
and  these  principles  are  always  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  kindness,  and 
freedom.     Let  us  first  consider  the  history  of  the  past.     For  centuries 
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the  Christian  Church,  which  is  the  organisation  for  this  religion,  nobly 
embodied  these  principles — not  only  did  it  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe 
the  naked,  and  teach  the  ignorant,  but  it  also  sheltered  the  persecuted 
and  defended  the  oppressed  ;  the  chief  promoter  of  Magna  Charta  wsTs 
a  leading  ecclesiastic,  and  again  and  again  the  Church  stood  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  helped  to  make  the  bounds  of  freedom  broader 
still. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  condition  of 
the  present,  and  I  grieve  to  confess  that  you  will  have  to  look  upon  a 
darker  picture.  There  can  be  no  good  in  disguising  the  fact — there  may 
be  much  good  in  acknowledging  it — that  the  Church  does  not  now  stand 
well  politically  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  Nor  does  it  deserve  to 
stand  well ;  for  though  it  is  the  parent  of  freedom,  it  has,  like  Saturn, 
destroyed  its  own  offspring.  It  makes  one  blush  with  shame — it  makes 
one  almost  sink  with  despair — to  reflect  that  during  this  century  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  so  far  as  it  has  publicly  mani- 
fested itself,  has  for  the  most  part  been  nearly  always  on  the  wrong 
side — on  the  side  of  privilege  against  right,  on  the  side  of  ignorance 
against  knowledge,  on  the  side  of  restriction  against  freedom,  on  the  side 
of  the  few  against  the  many.  Now,  what  is  to  be  the  course  in  the 
future  ?  We  have  entered  upon  altered  conditions,  and  we  must  adopt 
an  altered  policy.  We  read  that  after  Blucher's  check  Wellington  at 
once  changed  his  base  of  operations,  and  so  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Now  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  of  England  must  act  upon 
similar  tactics,  and  change  its  base  of  operations :  hitherto  this  has  rested 
upon  the  upper  classes ;  henceforth  it  must  rest  upon  the  masses.  Even 
if  respect  for  our  principles  did  not  dictate  this  change,  it  is  demanded 
by  regard  for  our  interests.  The  Church  of  England  has  always  been 
credited  with  the  faculty  of  adapting  itself  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
and  these  are  now  the  body  of  the  people.  In  such  a  movement  the 
teachers  of  religion  must  take  a  leading  part,  for  a  Church  whose  natural 
leaders  are  in  the  rear  cannot  be  in  a  good  way.  I  do  not  wish  them  to 
become  prominent  partisans — I  do  not  wish  them  to  become  partisans  at 
all — for  it  would  be  an  evil  day,  perhaps  a  fatal  one,  if  ever  the  Church 
of  England  became  the  ally  of  any  particular  party.  But  because  that 
must  not  be  given  up  to  party  which  was  meant  for  mankind,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  must  not  be  given  to  mankind  itself;  and  as  far  as  the 
teachers  of  religion  are  concerned,  this  is  not  a  question  of  action  with  a 
party  but  of  sympathy  with  a  principle.  Such  sympathy  may  lead  a  man 
to  go  sometimes  with  one  party  and  sometimes  with  another ;  but  the 
sympathy  itself  should  never  waver.  There  may  be  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  changing  this  or  that,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  duty 
of  every  teacher  of  religion  sympathising  most  in  his  heart  with  the  poor, 
and  the  weak,  and  the  oppressed. 

I  will  not  go  into  details — indeed  I  do  not  know  the  facts — but  I 
venture  to  guess  it  is  true  of  Cumberland,  as  I  know  it  is  true  of  Lanca- 
shire, that  in  almost  every  political  conflict  the  great  bulk  of  the  clergy 
are  found  on  one  side,  and  that  the  side  least  associated  with  sympathy 
for  the  people.  Now  I  do  not  ask  the  clergy  to  lay  aside  class  associa- 
tion altogether — for,  after  all,  they  must  have  something  human  about 
them — ^but  I  do  ask  them  to  remember  that  after  being  servants  of  God, 
they  are  servants  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  should  have  no  other 
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master ;  but  if  there  is  a  class  with  which  they  specially  sympathise,  it 
should  be  the  weakest.  The  poets  of  chivalry  sang  of  the  prowess  of 
their  heroes  in  lighting  for  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  I  believe 
that  every  Christian  teacher  should  be  such  a  knight-errant  for  these 
days.  Though  nothing  of  a  political  partisan  myself,  I  must  say  that 
the  position  which  so  many  of  the  bishops  took  up  in  a  recent  division 
in  the  House  of  Lords  gladdened  my  heart.  I  should  have  been  just  as 
glad  even  if  I  had  disapproved  of  the  particular  measure  in  question, 
for  the  Church  has  blundered  so  often  on  one  side  that  it  will  do  well  to 
blunder  a  few  times  on  the  other.  It  has  been  so  long  blighted  with 
prudence  that  a  little  generous  recklessness  will  be  healthy. 

I  would  therefore  answer  the  question  of  what  is  the  duty  of  Christian 
teachers  with  regard  to  National  politics  by  saying,  that  in  sympathy 
they  should  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
the  many;  that  in  preaching  they  should,  when  important  political 
questions  arise,  be  ready  to  show  how  these  are  related  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  in  acting  they  should^ 
whenever  these  principles  are  violated,  not  shrink  from  coming  forward 
to  defend  them,  no  matter  against  whom.  One  great  advantage  of  a 
National  Church  is  that  it  should  provide  a  body  of  clergy  who  can  speak 
and  act  without  fear  and  without  favour ;  but  there  must  be  as  little  fear 
of,  and  at  least  as  little  favour  to,  the  rich  as  the  poor.  If  the  teacher 
of  religion  feels  that  he  ought  actively  to  take  part  in  some  partisan 
fray,  he  must  remember  that  he  can  only  do  so  as  a  simple  citizen,  and 
that  he  has  no  right  to  use  any  official  advantages  in  favour  of  one  side 
or  the  other. 

If  there  is  any  special  fault  at  the  present  time,  I  should  say  it  is  that 
the  clergy  talk  too  much  to  the  people,  and  act  too  little  with  them  ; 
they  join  all  sorts  of  societies  for  teaching  the  people  how  they  should  be 
good,  but  they  do  not  sufficiently  join  the  people  themselves  in  trying 
to  be  so.  The  besetting  weakness  of  Christianity,  as  of  all  religions,  is 
to  degenerate  into  superstition  by  being  separated  from  the  realities  of 
life.  To  guard  against  this,  the  teachers  of  religion  should  mix  not  less, 
but  more,  in  the  daily  concerns  of  their  people  ;  they  should  socially  be 
the  leaders  in  every  movement  calculated  to  make  the  lives  of  the  poor 
more  comfortable,  and  civilised,  and  joyous ;  and  they  should  practically 
always  sympathise  with  the  aspirations  of  the  masses  after  more  freedom, 
and  justice,  and  progress.  This  is  the  way  to  win  back  to  the  Church 
the  confidence  and  love  of  the  people. 

Let  me  beg  you  not  to  believe  those  who  tell  you  that  this  love  cannot 
be  won.  The  people  of  England  are  at  heart  religious ;  let  those  who 
doubt  it  turn  to  the  history  of  the  past ;  or  look  at  the  present,  with  its 
Salvation  Army,  for  example.  Now,  the  Church  of  England  can  give 
this  religion  in  the  best,  and  freest,  and  completest  manner ;  there  is  no 
other  institution  which  can  rival  her  if  she  will  only  use  her  oppor- 
tunities in  the  right  spirit ;  and  to  do  this  she  must  return  to  her  first 
principle,  that  of  fraternity ;  and  to  her  first  love,  that  of  the  people. 
Those  are  not  always  the  truest  friends  of  the  Church  who  think  them- 
selves so  ;  nor  are  those  always  her  best  defenders  who  would  fight  with 
the  weapons  of  privilege  and  exclusiveness. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  now-adays  about  Church  extension,  and  we  all 
properly  rejoice  at  any  success  in  that  direction,  but  we  must  not  foiget 
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that  this  is  not  the  first  thing.  The  roultiplication  of  buildings,  and 
clergymen,  and  parishes,  important  though  it  may  be.  is  only  one  of 
those  things  which  will  be  added  unto  us  if  we  seek  first  to  bring  the 
Kingdom  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  the  people  who 
must  make  the  Church  ;  and  if  we  can  only  win  them,  we  may  pretty 
much  leave  the  rest  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  the  teachers  of  religion 
who  must  be  the  leaders  in  this  attack.  Let  them  think  of  the  glories  of 
victory  :  let  them  think  of  what  this  England  would  become  if  only  the 
National  Church  was  made  in  reality  the  Church  of  the  nation — 2l 
Church  carrying  the  sweet  influence  of  religion  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land :  ennobling  social  life,  purifying  political  life,  and 
elevating  the  masses  of  the  people  to  that  condition  which  by  Christianity 
should  be  their  birthright. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  internal  politics,  but  all  that  has  been 
said  applies  with  equal  truth  to  external  politics.  The  principles  of 
Christianity  ought  to  govern  our  relations  with  ^other  peoples  as  well  as 
our  relations  amongst  ourselves,  and  it  behoves  the  teachers  of  Chistianity 
to  uphold  them  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Nay,  more, 
because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Men  banded  together  in 
communities  will  often  freely  give  way  to  feelings  of  which  as  individuals 
they  would  be  thoroughly  ashamed  ;  and  a  position  of  superiority  such  as 
that  which  Englishmen  have  often  to  occupy,  is  very  dangerous  to 
morality.  It  is  for  the  teachers  of  religion  steadily  to  warn  the  nation 
against  this  danger :  against  overbearingness  and  selfishness ;  against 
vain-glorying  and  hectoring ;  against  the  too  hot  assertion  of  its  own 
rights,  and  the  too  cool  neglect  of  those  of  others.  England  is  often 
looked  upon  as  rather  a  Pharisee  ;  as  a  nation  which  preaches  higher 
principles  than  the  rest,  but  is  little  better  in  its  practice.  Therefore  the 
future  spread  of  our  religion  is  involved  in  our  consistency ;  and  the 
teachers  of  this  religion  must  unflinchingly  impress  upon  the  nation  that 
in  its  dealings  with  all  other  bodies  of  men,  whether  civilised  or 
uncivilised,  light  or  dark,  near  or  distant,  it  is  bound  to  act  in  all  cases 
upon  the  Christian  axiom  of  doing  to  others  as  it  would  that  they  should 
do  to  it 

Thus  both  in  internal  and  external  politics  the  teachers  of  religion 
occupy  a  position  of  great  and  unique  influence,  and  they  will  be  false  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity  if  that  influence  is  not  used  on  the  side  of 
greater  freedom  at  home  and  greater  justice  abroad. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  C.  S.  COLLINGWOOD,  Rector  of  Southwick, 

Sunderland. 

As  Christian  teachers  we  are  "  to  point  to  Heaven  and  lead  the  way,"  but  in  that 
capacity  nothing  of  human  interest  is  beyond  our  province,  and  we  have  to  teach  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  every  part  of  life.  Of  man  in  society  there  is 
hardly  a  higher  range  of  duties  or  a  nobler  sphere  of  his  operation  than  what  concerns 
politics,  first,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  laws,  where  he  exercises  one  of  the  great 
responsibilities  delegated  to  him  by  God^  in  legislation.  Here  no  lower  motives  and 
principles  than  such  as  God  sanctions  may  properly  be  introduced,  for  the  laws  of  a 
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country  are  among  its  most  important  educational  agencies,  and  must  be  on  the  side  of 
God.     Again,  in  the  ordering  and  shaping  of  the  policy  of  the  country  on  national 
and  international  questions  the  Divine  rules  may  alone  prevail.     It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Christian  teacher  as  such  can  look  un- 
concernedly on  the  politics  of  his  country,  or  deem  that  they  are  a  topic  ontside  his 
province,  or  dare  to  be  for  ever  silent  thereon.     He  must  be  a  teacher  here  as  else- 
where, and  his  politics  must  be  in  the  application  of  Christian  rules  and  measures  to 
each  public  question  as  it  rises,  in  weighing  each  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
his  teaching,  where  utterance  is  demanded  by  the  occasion,  on  those  lines.     From 
this  point  of  view  (the  true  point  I  maintain)  the  Christian  teacher  can  hardly  be  a 
party  man — that  is,  to  give  to  party  that  allegiance  which  was  meant  for  God  and  man- 
kind.    The  principles  of  either  party  are  probably  taken  from  a  lower  level  than  be 
feels  bound  to  adopt,  and  by  no  means  cover  so  wide  an  area  as  his  fealty  demands  ; 
and  an  adhesion  to  a  party  may  frequently  involve  a  sacrifice  of  great  interests  to  the 
exigencies  of  State-craft,  and  the  adoption  of  a  false  expediency.     In  his  politics,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  Christian  teacher  is  the  servant  of  God,  and  may  call  no  man 
master.     As  regards  his  actions  as  teacher,  there  are  many  questions  and  many  occa- 
sions on  which  he  will  feel  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  speak,  and  to  do  so  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  but  his  duty  generally  will  be  so  to  leaven  his  people  with 
principles  that  on  each  public  question,  as  it  comes  to  the  surface,  they  will  be  likely 
to' form  a  right  judgment — such  principles  as  that  in  public  as  in  private  life,  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations  as  with  our  neighbours,  we  must  **  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us  ; "  that  the  courtesy,  the  kindness,   the  justice,  the 
forgiveness  which  are  so  potent  to  prevent  quarrels  in  private  life,  ought  to  influence 
our  policy  in  dealing  with  nations;  that  we  must  never  concede  that   "the  end 
justines  the  means  ;      that  we  must  make  no  compromise  with  wrong ;    that  we 
should  defend  the  right  at  any  cost,  and  deliver  the  oppressed  and  not  be  oppressors 
ourselves ;  that  we  are  bound  for  Christ's  sake  to  "  honour  all  men  ; "  that  whatever 
hinders  men  in  doing  right  should  be  taken  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to 
do  right  and  hard   to  do  wrong ;  that   God  in  all  things  must  be  glorified  ;  that 
"  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people ;  '   and  that  as 
the  foremost  Christian  nation  of  the  world  England  should  set  tne  highest  example 
of  justice  and  mercy,  of  purity  and  honourable  dealing.     Occasions  may  arise  when 
a  direct  application  of  these  and  like  principles  is  demanded  from  the   Christian 
teacher,  and  when  such  is  the  case  he  must  speak  out  without  fear  or  favour.     Bnt 
there  is  a  lar^e  class  of  (questions  which  are  coming  more  and  more  into  prominence, 
and  upon  which  the  Christian  teacher  is  bound,  I  think,  to  be  very  pronounced,  and 
to  speak  out  boldly  as  the  servant  of  God.     Such  a  question  once  was  that  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  ;  but  alas  I    when  that  was  on  the  carpet,  the  Church  of  England 
and  her  Christian  teachers  by  no  means  took  their  proper  position.     Such  questions 
now  are  all  that  bears  on  the  temperance  reformation  in  its  legislative  aspects,  the 
respect  or  desecration  of  the  Sunday,  the  religious  teaching  in  Board  schools,  the 
shocking  infamy  of  the  opium  traffic,  and,  I  may  add,  the  immoral  system  of  dealing 
with  immorality  which. has  within  recent  years  been  imported  into  England.    On 
topics  such  as  these,  and  these  are  only  samples,  the  Christian  teacher  cannot  be  true 
to  his  colours  and  be  silent     Here  he  should  deliver  himself  with  no  uncertain  soand 
and  with  no  bated  breath. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Salisbury. 

I  AGREE  that  Christian  teachers  should  be  free  to  adopt  their  own  political  views 
and  to  act  upon  them.  I  do  not,  however,  think  they  should  be  political  agitators, 
or  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  ought 
not  to  teach  party  politics  as  a  party,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  ought  not  in  any 
way  to  ally  itself,  as  a  body,  to  one  exclusive  party  in  the  State  ;  but  I  do  think  that 
the  clergy  ought  to  teach  their  people  the  true  principles  which  underlie  the  relations 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
which  I  take  to  mean  that  we  are  not  to  put  our  trust  in  worldly  wealth  or  worldly  power. 
What  is  given  to  us  by  God  we  ought  to  use  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  His  name,  but  it 
is  not  right  to  put  our  trust  in  those  things,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  were  necessary  or 
essential  to  Christian  religion.  Nevertheless,  Christianity,  I  believe,  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  moral  and  social  position  of  mankind  all  over  the  worid,  quite 
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as  much  as  to  give  them  the  means  of  eternal  life.  As  Mr.  liarwood  very  pithily  put 
before  us,  there  is  a  Christian  as  welt  as  an  infidel  socialism  ;  and  it  is  essentially  the 
duty  of  Christian  teachers  to  teach  their  people  the  differences  between  the  two.  If 
we  want  to  win  the  masses  of  our  people,  we  must  S3rmpathise  with  them  ;  we  must 
help  them  to  the  best  of  our  power  ;  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  improve  their  po- 
sition ;  and  there  are  many  things  in  which  that  will  be  found  possible.  The  teachers 
of  the  Church  ought  to  show  their  sympathies  with  the  people  ;  and  if  they  see  there 
is  anything  wrong  or  unfair,  they  ought  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  it ;  and 
not  be  generally  looked  upon  as  supporters  of  the  present  state  of  things.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Harwood  has  stated, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  Church  has 
neglected  national  education.  We  have  still,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  learn,  but  I 
believe  we  are  rising  to  a  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us.  The 
fact  is,  we  are  living  in  a  time  when  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  rising  in  the 
social  scale,  just  as  in  the  reign  of  the  Edwards  the  middle  classes  did  :  and  J  believe 
that  If  the  Church  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  their  rise  would  be  con- 
ducted on  religious  and  sound  Christian  principles,  as  the  great  rise  of  the  middle  classes 
was  conducted,  and  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community.  I  believe  the  people 
would  accept  such  help  if  it  was  proffered  to  them ;  and  when  the  clergy  have  got 
hold  of  their  sympathies,  they  will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the 
Church.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  action  of  certain  Bishops  on  a  recent  occasion 
in  Parliament.  Those  right  rev.  prelates  voted  in  a  different  lobby  to  the  one  I  occu- 
pied ;  and  although  many  of  my  friends  from  party  feelings  seemed  to  be  annoyed,  I 
rejoiced  that  their  lordships  took  the  course  they  did.  Although  they  considered  it 
their  duty  to  vote  for  the  Government,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  for 
the  Episcopacy,  emphatically  said  they  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  giving  a  party 
vote.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  House  of  Lords  was  discussing  a  bill  the  object 
of  which  was  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  people,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  boldly 
came  forward  and  made  a  speech,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  not  fully  reported, 
though  it  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes  long.  A  peer  had  suggested  that  all  mankind 
were  obliged  to  commit  the  sin  which  the  House  was  discussing  ;  but  His  Grace  boldly 
said  it  was  an  unwarrantable  imputation  upon  our  religion,  upon  our  people,  and  upon 
the  lower  orders,  to  say  that  they  were  essentially  immoral ;  and  he  added  that  they 
were  most  anxious  for  some  legislation  that  might  help  to  save  their  daughters  from 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  now  exposed.  When  I  heard  that  speech  1  could  not 
help  thinking  that  we  might  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
would  again  be,  as  he  was  in  times  past,  the  Tribune  of  the  people. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

If  we  travel  in  thought  to  foreign  lands,  we  shall  find  materials  there  to  throw  fresh 
light  on  this  question,  and  to  reconcile  in  a  measure  the  conflicting  opinions  which  we 
have  heard  expressed.  Come  with  me  in  the  first  place  to  the  East.  There  we  shall 
see  religion  and  politics  so  closely  blended,  that  every  religious  question  is  political, 
and  every  political  question  is  religious.  This  fusion  of  religion  with  politics  results 
from  the  double  part  which  the  Church  has  been  forced  to  play  under  Turkish  misrule. 
Besides  having  to  be  the  spiritual  mother  of  her  people,  and  to  foster  their  religious 
life,  she  has  had  to  play  the  part  of  an  earthly  mother,  to  guard  their  national  life, 
and  to  save  it  from  extinction.  The  heads  of  the  Church  are  the  political  represen- 
tatives, as  well  as  the  spiritual  fathers  of  their  flocks ;  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are 
more  active  in  promotmg  their  temporal  interests,  as  their  political  representatives, 
than  in  promoting  their  religious  interests,  as  their  spiritual  fathers.  Consequently, 
religion  has  been  absorbed  into  politics :  worship  has  become  a  matter  of  mere  out- 
ward form  and  ceremony,  with  little  spirituality,  and  with  little  life.  Now  what 
lesson  should  the  Christian  teacher  learn  from  this  picture  ?  He  should  learn  never 
to  use  religion  as  a  mere  political  engine,  never  to  employ  the  influence  which  his 
sacred  office  confers  for  mere  political  ends,  never  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
strife,  never  to  appear  on  political  platforms.  If  he  ever  allude  in  his  serinons  to 
political  questions,  he  should  confine  himself  to  those  general  Christian  principles 
which  all  parties,  Liberal  no  less  than  Conservative,  and  Conservative  no  less  thau 
Liberal,  hold,  or  ought  to  hold,  in  common.    Political  sermons  are  not  popular.    Men 
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wish  on  one  day  of  the  week  at  any  rate  to  escape  from  thoughts  of  political  conflict, 
mentally  to  shake  hands  with  their  political  foes,  and  to  rise  in  mind  and  aspiiatioa 
to  higher  regions.  A  clergyman  delivering  a  party  speech  on  a  political  platform  is 
an  incongruity.     The  more  his  political  utterances  strengthen  his  influence  with  one 

Sirtion  of  his  parishioners,  the  more  they  will  weaken  his  influence  with  another, 
appily  for  the  interests  of  religion,  we  hear  little  in  the  present  day  of  political 
churchmen.      They  were  numerous  in  the  days  that  are  gone.     We  owe  to  them  the 
religious  wars  and  religious  persecutions  which  tarnished  the  Christian  name  on  the 
Continent.      Political  churchmen,  but  of  a  gentler  nature,  we  had  also  in  England 
durii^  the  troublous  times  of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  of  the  Revolution.     Though 
diflering  in  type — the  political   churchman  of  the  earlier  period  being  <^  a  more 
ecclesiastical,  the  political  churchman  of  the  later  period  being  of  a  more  Erastian 
type — they  were  alike  in  this  respect,  that  they  secularised  religion.    While  in  the 
.present  day  we  hear  little  of  political  churchmen,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  political 
dissenters.      It  is  said,  whether  truly  or  falsely  I  cannot  judge,  that  Dissent  has 
become  political,  and  from  having  become  political  has  lost  much  of  its  spirituality, 
faring  in  this  respect  like  the  old  Churches  of  the  East.     Now  come  with  me  in 
imagination  to  the  West.     There  we  behold  a  very  different  spectacle.     Instead  of 
religion  being  so  closely  interlaced  with  politics  that  every  religious  question  is 
political,  and  every  political  question  is  religious,  we  And  that  religion,  even  in  its 
practical  or  moral  aspects,  is  pronounced  an  intruder  in  the  field  of  politics.     The 
conduct  of  public  affairs  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  called  professional 
politicians.     Religion,  say  these  professional  politicians,  concerns  individuals,  and  has 
no  right  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  nations.     Politics  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  religion. 
If  the  Christian  teacher  set  foot  on  this  domain,  he  must  be  warned  off  as  a  trespasser. 
It  is  the  ascendancy  of  principles  such  as  these  which,  in  two  countries,  if  not  in  more, 
separates  the  ecclesiastical  element  from  the  public  interest,  making  it  indifferent,  if 
not  actively  hostile,  to  the  policy  of  the  State.     Now  what  lesson  should  we  learn 
from  this  spectacle  ?    We  should  learn  that  if  the  Christian  teacher  should  never 
engage  in  political  strife,  yet  he  has  a  part,  and  an  indispensable  part,  to  play  in  the 
politics  of  the  nation.     It  is  for  him  to  show  that  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity should  permeate  the  whole  life  of  the  country ;  that  they  should  not  be  confined 
to  one  corner  of  that  life,  but  like  leaven  should  spread  through  life  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, personal,  social,  and  political.     It  is  for  him  to  show  that  the  distinction 
which  men  now-a-days  draw  between  private  and  national  morality  is  untenable ;  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two,  except  in  the  sphere  of  their  operation  ;  that 
actions  which  we  condemn  as  base  in  private  life,  snould  be  condemned  as  base 
equally  in  politics.     It  is  for  him  to  show  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  a  con- 
science, a  character,  an  honour,  a  fair  name,  and  that  only  by  loyal  obedience  to  the 
great  moral  principles  of  that  heavenly  polity  which  our  Divine  Master  established 
upon  earth,  can  that  conscience  be  respected,  and  that  character,  honour,  and  fiiir 
name  be  upheld.     If  ever  he  see  those  principles  endangered,  if,  for  example,  he  see 
his  country  in  peril  of  being  drawn  into  war  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  immoral 
traffic,  like  the  traffic  in  opium,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  lease  of  life  to  a 
decrepit  and  iniquitous  empire,  such  as  Turkey,  he  is  not  only  at  liberty,  he  is  in  duty 
bound,  whether  Liberals  be  in  office,  or  Conservatives  be  in  office,  to  make  his  voice 
heard  and  his  influence  felt.     None  here  will  maintain  that  when  a  man  in  this 
country  is  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  he  ceases  to  be  an  Englishman.     He 
neither  forfeits  the  rights,  nor  is  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.     If 
he  withdraw  from  all  part  in  the  political  life  of  his  country,  he  not  only  surrenders 
a  wide  area  of  Christian  influence,  and  neglects  a  most  important  field  of  Christian 
duty,  he  injures  himself  by  stunting  his  mental  growth  and  by  limiting  the  range  of  his 
sympathies.  No  one  can  be  an  efficient  administrator  of  a  parish,  stiU  less  a  wise  ruler 
of  a  diocese,  on  the  principles  of  a  narrow  ecclesiasticism.     What  was  the  great  secret 
of  that  wide  influence  which  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  possessed,  especially 
with  the  Christian  laity  ?    Was  it  not  that  he  combined  in  his  character  adl  those 
noble  and  commanding  qualities  which  make  a  Christian  statesman  ?    It  would  be 
an  evil  day  for  our  country,  an  evil  day  for  the  Church,  an  evil  day  for  the  State,  if 
our  Christian  teachers  should  ever  be  removed  from  sympathy  with  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs.     It  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  laity  no  less  than  clergy,  and  clergy  no  less 

than  laity,  to  prevent,  so  far  as  we  have  power,  that  disruption  of  human  life  into  two 
distinct  and  hostile  spheres,  the  religious  and  the  secular,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral, the  Church  and  the  world,  which  has  caused  such  infinite  mischief,  strife, 

animosity,  and  bitterness  in  other  countries.     Maintain  that  friendly  union  between 
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the  two  spheres  which  has  existed  in  this  kifigdom  ever  since  England  became  a 
nation,  and  the  best  Christian  will  be  the  best  patriot,  and  the  best  patriot  the  best 
Christian. 


The  Rev.  E.  A.  Fuller,  Vicar  of  St.  Barnabas,  Bristol. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  told  me  that  a 
clergyman  ought  not  to  meddle  with  politics,  except  the  Church  were  in  danger. 
"  You  mean,"  I  said,  '*  that  the  clergy  may  raise  a  cry  if  it  will  help  your  own  party, 
but  if  otherwise,  not."  But  taking  it  on  a  broad  ground,  what  a  mean  and  low 
motive  was  here  suggested  ?  The  suggestion  was,  that  when  anything  was  proposed 
to  be  done  which  would  touch  the  position  of  a  clergyman,  his  income,  or  endow- 
ment, that  then  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  advocate  a  certain  political  line.  What  a 
surest  ion  to  a  minister  of  Christ,  who  ought  to  point  to  the  example  of  Christ  Jesus 
as  teaching  men  not  to  look  only  on  their  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  a  clergyman  has  not  merely  the  right,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  within 
his  right  as  as  a  citizen,  but  more  than  this,  that  it  his  duty  as  a  Christian  teacher  to 
advocate  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
clergyman  is  to  preach  political  sermons.  About  two  months  ago  I  was  in  a  church 
in  the  country  when  I  heard  a  clergyman,  who  began  to  preach  on  the  death  of 
Moses,  finish  by  stating  that  the  sooner  there  was  a  change  in  the  Ministry  the  better ; 
and  then  he  called  upon  the  congregation  to  give  glory  to  God.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
clergyman  is  not  to  preach  a  political  sermon  of  any  kind.  No  doubt  the  political 
platform,  with  its  exaggerations  and  its  suppressio  veriy  is  not  a  pleasant  place,  but  there 
are  many  occasions  when  a  Christian  minister  is  bound  to  speak  out,  and  try  to  guide 
his  people  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  There  are  so  many  respects  in 
which — 

*'  The  old  order  changeth,  jrielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

There  is  so  much  in  human  nature  that  blinds  men's  eyes  to  what  is  really  the  truth  at 
the  particular  moment,  that  if  the  Christian  minister  is  in  his  heart  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  any  course  of  action,  he  is  surely  within  his  office  in  trying  to  teach  his 
people  to  set  aside  self-interest,  and  to  point  out  the  wider  interest  of  the  great  mul- 
titude, and  to  do  what  they  can  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
raise  them  to  a  higher  position.  A^  to  what  I  may  call  "  foreign  politics,"  I  should 
say  that  a  clergyman  has  the  same  opportunity  of  reading  despatches,  and  forming  an 
opinion  upon  them  as  other  people  ;  and,  here  again,  it  is  surely  right  that  he  should 
impress  upon  his  people  that  the  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation  is  the  same 
righteousness  that  exalteth  a  man  ;  when,  for  instance,  a  nation  seems  to  be  going 
mad  for  prestige  and  glory,  the  clergyman  has  a  right  to  stand  up  and  endeavour  to 
recall  it  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  to  the  better  way  of  upholding  what  is  right. 
No  one  rejoiced  more  than  I  did  at  what  Earl  Nelson  and  Mr.  Harwood  said  respect- 
ing the  action  of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  regard  to  the  Franchise.  I 
endorse  also  what  Mr.  Harwood  said  about  the  unhappy  position  which  the  Church 
through  the  Bishops  has  taken  up  in  days  gone  by.  But  I  hope  that  no  one  will 
repeat  the  miserable  slander  of  Mr.  Illingworth,  who  seems  to  show  what  is  meant 
bv  the  liberation  of  religion  from  control,  by  making  inuendoes  against  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  that  their  vote  on  that  matter  was  dictated  by  their  fears.  The 
very  history  of  these  Church  Congresses,  with  their  great  gatherings  of  working  men, 
when  the  Bishops  rejoice  to  go  and  meet  them,  and  talk  to  them,  might  have  sug- 
gested the  true  reason.  Moreover,  there  are  now  many  occasions  and  places  where 
the  Bishops  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  people,  and  it  would  be  almost  an  impos- 
sibility for  the  present  race  of  prelates  to  vote  as  their  predecessors  did  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years  ago. 
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I  \VouLD  just  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  in  i&i,  wherein  he  strongly  deprecated  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in  politics, 
but  in  which  he  made  likewise  a  reservation  respecting  it.  If  we  could  arrive  at  some 
distinct  understanding  on  the  matter  this  meeting  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  us  the  other  day  that  tlie  Greek  term  for 
persons  who  did  not  concern  themselves  with  public  affairs  was  one  from  which 
we  derived  our  word  "idiots."  No  doubt  there  are  political  subjects  which  the 
clergy  had  belter  leave  alone  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Finance.  If  we  only  reflect 
for  a  moment  with  what  facility  each  party  is  able  to  prove  that  the  other  party 
has  been  guilty  of  greater  extravagance,  we  shall  see  the  futility  of  engaging  in  a 
controversy  not  always  pitched  in  the  highest  tone.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  by  the  last  speaker,  I  think  foreign  politics  had  better  be  avoided.  They  are 
very  difficult  and  delicate,  and  do  not  very  directly  concern  the  moral  and  spiritual 
well  being  of  the  people.  If  we  make  a  mistake  in  matters  of  that  kind,  of  course 
the  mistake  may  be  very  serious.  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  northern  Prelate  when 
the  Eastern  Question  was  passing  through  a  serious  crisis,  thought  proper  to  write 
letters  to  the  Times  imploring  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  withdraw  the  fleet  from  Besika 
Bay.  Now  for  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  having  onerous  duties  to  discharge  in  the 
oversight  of  an  important  diocese,  to  assume  for  his  leisure  occupation  the  command 
and  disposal  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet,  is  at  least  a  good  illustration  of  the  inconvenience 
which  may  arise  from  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Another 
<listinguished  dignitary  of  the  Church  also  thought  proper  to  write  voluminously  on 
the  question.  Whether  the  time  and  labour  allotted  to  such  occupation,  and 
necessarily  withdrawn  from  work  of  a  higher  character,  had  been  well  spent  was  open 
to  question.  Personally  it  had  not  been  without  its  reward.  But  I  was  sceptical  as 
to  any  other  gain.  The  course  of  events  since  ought  certainly  to  have  taught  those 
gentlemen  that  their  interference  at  that  particular  time  was  not  altogether  justifiable 
or  wise.  No  doubt  there  is  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  Church  being  supposed  to  be 
identified  with  any  particular  party  in  the  State.  With  that  dread  I  sympathise.  The 
eagerness  of  the  clergy  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Irish  Church  agitation,  which  was 
after  all  justifiable,  as  it  was  a  question  which  immediately  concerned  them,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  allied  to  one  party  in  the  State,  and  that  they 
were  all  Conservatives  ;  but  I  think  that  that  suspicion  is  now  eflectually  dissipated. 
The  danger  now  really  lies  in  an  opposite  quarter,  because  when  I  look  lor  the 
politically  active  clergymen  at  the  present  time,  I  look  for  them  amongst  those  of 
advanced  Liberal  views.  Certainly  I  fail  to  call  to  mind  any  Conservative  clergyman 
during  the  last  few  years  who  figured  in  the  Eastern  Question  as  did  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Malcolm  McCoU,  and  Mr.  Knox  Little.  As  regards  the  Bishop  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  I  confess  that  I  felt  aggrieved,  for  I  was  at  that  time  in  the 
right  rev.  prelate's  diocese,  and  he  counselled  his  clergy  not  to  interfere  in  political 
matters.  Another  question  upon  which  I  think  it  is  unadvisable  for  the  clergy  to 
interfere  is!  that  of  the  Franchise.  The  question  merely  touches  the  machinery  of 
Government.  Theoretically  the  proposed  reform  may  be  a  great  improvement,  but 
practically,  past  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  may  not  turn  out  to  be  of  much 
importance.  I  was  delighted  with  the  vote  of  the  Bishops,  if  only  because  it  has  so 
disconcerted  and  mortifinl  that  amiable  gentleman,  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth,  though  it 
I  had  myself  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  I  should  not  have  voted  with 
them.  Besides  directly  ecclesiastical  questions,  I  think  the  clergy  might  well  interest 
themselves  in  all  subjects  that  concern  the  social  and  moral  well  being  of  the  people, 
and  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  man,  the  duties  of  man  to  society  and  to  civil 
government.  They  should  lift  up  their  voices  against  the  use  of  violence  and  outrage 
|s  a  means  of  carrying  political  measures  ;  and  when  those  in  authority  recognise  such 
conduct  as  a  legitimate  agitation  by  making  concessions  to  it  the  clergy  have  a  right  to 
speak  strongly  on  these  matters. 


The  Chairman. 


As  this  is  the  last  of  the  sectional  meetings.  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Congress 
for  the  hearty  support  they  have  given  me  while  I  have  been  in  the  chair. 
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DRILL     HALL, 

Friday  Evening,   October  3rd,  1884.  ^ 

CONVERSAZIONE    AND    FINAL    MEETING. 


A  Social  Entertainment  or  Conversazione  (as  is  usual  at  the  Church  Congress),  wa>^ 
given  to  the  Members  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  following  speeches  were  made  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  propose  that  we  stop  these  pleasant  proceedings  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  that  we  resolve  ourselves  into  what  I  may  call  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.     There  is  certain  business  to  be  done — ^business  ■  of  a  very  agreeable 
kind,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  of  a  very  lengthy  kind ;  but  you  will  all  agree  that  it 
is  business  which  ought  to  be  done.     Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  introduce 
what  I  have  to  say  by  telling  you  of  something  that  was  related  to  me  years  ago  in  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  my  dear  deceased  friend,  Bishop  Mackenzie.     He  told  me  that 
on  one  occasion,  travelling  in  South  Africa,  he  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  no 
church,  and  he  told  the  people  Uiat  there  ought  to  be  a  church.     They  quite  acknow- 
ledged that  there  ought  to  be  one,  but  they  said  their  difficulty  was  that  they  had  no 
monev.     It  appears  that  the  people  of  that  place  had  a  great  amount  of  dairy  produce, 
and  tney  said,  **  Sir,  if  a  church  could  only  be  built  with  butter,  we  would  build  one 
next  week."    Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,   churches  caimot  be  built  with  butter. 
They  require  solid  stones  and  g(xxl  timber  in  order  that  they  may  be  built  substan- 
tially and  well.     But  notwithstanding  that,  butter  is  sometimes  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  certain  proceedings ;  and  if  I  may  describe  the  meeting  of  this  evening,  I 
should  say  that  it  might  be  called  **  The  Butter  Appendix  to  the  Church  Congress.'* 
We  are  going  to  dispense  freely,  and  I  hope  abundantly,  butter  all  round,  and  it  is 
my  pleasing  duty  to  produce  the  first  pat.     In  doing  so,  my  feelings  will  not  allow 
me  to  proceed  in  moving  the  resolution  which  is  in  my  hand  without  first  saying  two 
or  three  words  of  a  general  kind  with  regard  to  the  Carlisle  Church  Congress  which 
has  been  this  day  brought  to  a  close.     When  the  Carlisle  Church  Congress  was  talked 
of  nearly  a  year  ago,  we  naturally  looked  forward  to  the  work  with  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety.     We  felt  that  it  was  a  great  work,  which  ought  to  be  done,  but  which,  if 
done  at  all,  ought  to  be  done  well  and  thoroughly.     With  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings most  of  you  are  more  or  less  aware  from  the  reports  that  were  made  of  them  in 
the  public  journals.     But  the  point  I  wish  to  mention  to  you  is  this,  that  in  all  our 
proceedings,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  nothing  could  possibly  have  exceeded  the 
unanimity,  the  kindness,  and  the  perfect  friendliness  with  which  everything  has  been 
carried  on.     In  fact,  if  the  preparation  for  the  Church  Congress  had  been  01  a  different 
tind — ^had  there  been  an  exhibition  of  party  spirit,  or  narrow  feeling,  or  any  of  those 
weaknesses  to  which  human  nature  is  always  more  or  less  liable,  the  preparation 
would  have  been  of  an  almost  intolerable  kind,  instead  of  being,  as  I  gladly  testify  it 
has  been,  a  work  of  love  and  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end.     It-  is  not  for  me,  in 
these  preliminary  remarks,  to  specify  one  more  than  another  to  whom  our  thanks  are 
<lue.     A  number  of  resolutions  will  be  presented  to  you  presently,  in  which  thanks 
will  be  proposed,  and  I  hope  will  be  unanimously  voted,  to  all  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  preparation  for  the  Church  Congress.     But  I   cannot  help  making  this 
remark,  that  several  gentlemen  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  in  a  manner  whicli 
I  could  scarcely  have  believed  possible  without  experience,  and  which  does  them  an 
amount  of  credit  which  any  words  of  mine  can  only  faintly  describe.     Canon  Chalker, 
Mr.  Richard  Ferguson,  Mr.  William  Nanson,  and  others,  who  have  worked  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  have  laid  me  personally  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  them  which  I  really  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  discharge.     But  it  is  not  to  those 
persons  who  have  come  more  immediately  under  my  own  observation  that  the  vote  of 
thanks  I  have  to  move  just  now  applies.      My  own  heart  dictates  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Congress,  but  the  first  resolution,  which  I 
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have  the  honour  to  propose,  deals  with  a  very  important  portion  of  the  subject,  not 
with  the  whole  of  it.     It  is  as  follows : — "  The  members  of  the  Congress  tender  their 
heartiest  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  Ancient  and  Royal  City  of  Car- 
lisle for  the  cordial  reception  afforded  them  on  their  visit  to  the  Border  City, 
and  esp^ially  to  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.   Dixon  for  their  hospitality  this  evening.** 
Now,  the  Corporation  of  every  city  is  a  very  composite  body.     It  is  elected  by  the 
ratepayers,  who  are  people  holding  different  views  on  politics,  different  views  on 
religious  matters,  and  divided  in  a  number  of  different  ways.     So  that  a  Corporation 
must  almost  necessarily — in  fact,  it  really  ought  to — represent  the  views  of  the  people 
all  round.     Therefore,  when  a  subject  comes  before  a  Corporation  which  involves 
more  or  less  political  and  religious  considerations,  one  cannot  be  surprised  if  there 
should  be  some  portion  of  the  corporate  body  who  feel  an  objection  to  the  proposal ; 
they  may  think  it  their  duty — their  conscientious  dut^ — ^at  least  to  protest  against  what 
is  suggested  to  be  done  ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  mmority  in  the  Corporation  of  this 
city  of  Carlisle  who  conscientiously  objected  to  showing  any  favour  to  the  Chnrch 
Congress — who  said,  "  We  don't  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Church  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  we  for  our  part  will  stand  entirelv  aloof" — if  that  had  taken  place, 
I  for  one  should  not  have  seen  that  I  had  any  nght  to  complain  of  the  course  the 
minority  had  taken.     But  let  me  say  to  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  who 
don't  know  the  doings  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  did  take  place. 
What  was  done  in  the  Corporation,  as  reported  in  the  public  newspapers,  was  this — 
whenever  any  question  was  brought  forward  by  the  Mayor  with  reference  to  the  coming 
Church  Congress,  his  proposal  was  received  gladly  and  with  absolute  unanimity. 
Now,  I  feel  profoundly  grateful  to  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  received  the  Congress.     They  have  given  us,  as  the  resolution  expresses  it, 
**  a  cordial  reception."    They  have  received  us  with  their  hearts — for  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "cordial."    As  the  Mayor  told  us,  at  the  presentation  of  the  Staff,  thertf  was  no 
room  they  could  offer  us  adequate  for  our  meetings,  and  his  Worship  was  kind  enough 
to  express  regret  on  that  account ;  still,  whenever  anything  could  be  done  to  help  the 
coming  Congress,  that  help  was  kindly  and  most  liberally  given.    Therefore  I  nope 
that  you  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  who  don't  know  what  has  taken  place  in  this 
city,  will  take  it  on  my  word  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Carlisle  have  treated 
us — have  treated  you,  in  the  most  cordial  manner.     As  for  the  second  portion  of  the 
resolution,  why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  speaks  for  itself.     Si  monumcntum  quarts 
circumspice  /     If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  owe  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Dixon  any 
tiianks  for  their  hospitality,  look  around  you.     Consider  the  tea  you  have  been  drink- 
ing— look  at  the  preparation  of  this  room,  and  look  at  the  Mayor's  kindly  and  honest 
face.     There  is  one  little  point  which  throws  perhaps  just  a  tinge  of  sadness  into  the 
resolution,  and  it  is  this,  that  Mrs.  Dixon  is  not  present.     But,  then,  there  is  alwa}'s 
joy  connected  with  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and  if^  I  may  tell  you  a  little  secret,  Mrs. 
Dixon  is  not  here  because  there  is  a  Master  or  Miss  Dixon — I  don't  know  which — who 
would  not  let  her  come.     Now,  I  think  that  baby  is  a  remarkable  baby.     It  has  begun 
well.     It  dates  from  the  Church  Congress  ;  and  I  think  that,  somehow  or  other,  the 
Mayor  should  manage  to  mark  the  fact  that  the  baby  does  begin  with  the  Congress, 
so  that  the  baby  may  be  proud  of  the  grand  circumstances  under  which  it  entered  into 
this  poor  wicked  world.     I  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  duiing  the  last  four  days, 
and  have  exhausted  all  my  eloquence.      I  will  therefore  say  no  more  in  proposing  this 
resolution,  which  I  hope  you  will  carry  unanimously. 

Thos.  Salt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  can  testify  by  experience  to  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  which  can  be  given  to  strangers  by  the  Border  city.  Carlisle 
has  been  suffering — not  suffering  I  should  say — but  sustaining,  and  sustaining  well,  an 
invasion  from  the  south.  I  am  informed  that  in  former  years  the  Border  city  used  to 
sustain,  with  credit  to  itself  and  with  honour  to  the  country,  invasions  from  the  north, 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  invasions  from  the  north  and  the  invasions 
from  the  south.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  on  many  occasions  the  visitors  from  the 
north  wanted  to  get  back,  glad  to  escape  from  the  warmth  of  the  reception  that  they 
met  with.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  from  the  south,  regret  with  much  sadnes 
that  we  should  have  to  leave  the  place  and  all  the  experiences  of  the  warm  reception 
we  have  met  with.  I  have  noticed  whilst  I  have  been  here  in  your  city  something 
which  strikes  me  as  rather  remarkable.  I  have  seen  side  by  side  a  decaying  castle  and 
a  renovated  cathedral.     It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  occasion  of.  this  Church  Congress 
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that  circumstance  teaches  us  a  lesson.  It  shows  how  amidst  the  decaying  condition 
of  old  systems,  old  habits,  and  old  ideas,  the  Church  may  live  in  a  renovated  form, 
and  be  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  new  peoples  and  new  generations.  I  hope  we  may 
learn  from  that  renovated  cathedral  that  it  may  live,  not  only  in  our  own  generation, 
but  in  many  generations  to  come,  a  happiness  and  a  blessing  to  the  people,  founded 
not  only  upon  brick  and  stone,  but  founded,  as  lone  as  the  English  nation  shall  last 
and  wherever  Englishmen  may  be  found,  in  the  thou^ts  and  hearts  and  love  of  every 
Englishman.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Alderman  F.  P.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Carlisle. 

My  Lord   Bishop,  Mr.    Salt,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— I  rise  with  feelings 
of  great   satisfaction   to   thank   you   very  heartily   for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
thanked   the   Corporation  for   the  reception  which  they  have  given  to  the  Church 
Congress,  and  I  can  assure  you,  as  the  Bishop  has  said,  that  we  were  always  perfectly 
unanimous  in  everjrthing  that  was  brought  before  us,  and  we  were  very  glad   to 
welcome  the  Churdi  Congress  to  Carlisle.     With  regard  to  the  conversazione  which 
Mrs.  Dixon  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  you,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has 
given  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have  this  opportunity  of  entertaining  the  members 
of  the  Church  Congress,  and  my  only  regret  is,  as  the  Bishop  has  remarked,  that  Mrs. 
Dixon  is  not  able  to  be  present  this  evening.     Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  she  has 
taken  the  warmest  inteiest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  helped  me  a  great 
deal  in  my  arrangements  for  this  entertainment     The  Bishop  has  been  good  enough 
to  allude  to  my  infant  son.     It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  that  he  went  out 
yesterday  for  the  first  time,  and  where  do  you  think  he  went  to  ?    He  went  straight 
to  the  Congress  Hall,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  hearing  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
When  he  comes  to  be  a  man  I  will  tell  him  what  he  did,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
proud  of  it  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.     You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Dixon  is 
now  almost  convalescent,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  the  important  social  dut'es 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Mayoress  of  this  city.     I  regret  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  be  with  you  very  much  in  your  gatherings,  because  I  have  so  many  important  public 
and  business  duties  to  perform  that  my  time  was  very  much  curtailed,  but  I  have  taken 
from  the  first  the  deepest  interest  in  your  proceedings,  and  did  what  I  could  towards 
furthering  the  business  of  the  Congress.     I  was  rejoiced  to  hear,  now  that  it  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  that  although  the  numbers  perhaps  have  not  been  so  great  as  at  some  of 
the  former  Church  Congresses,  which  no  doubt  is  accounted  for  by  our  northern  situa- 
tion, still  it  has  on  the  whole  been  a  most  marked  success.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  look  back  on  it,  and  it  reflects  some  credit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  and  neighbourhood,  who  for  months  past  have  been  actively  preparing  for  it. 
As  a  business  man,  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  preparing  for  such  a 
a  gathering  as  this,  and   I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  labours  of  the  three  committees 
engaged  upon  the  work  have  been  crowned  with  success.      It  is  very  gratifying  indeed 
to  me  to  see  such  an  assembly  gathered  here — so  many  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  the  Church  of  our  affections,  and  I  hope 
that  from  this  meeting  together  there  will  be  rich  fruits,  and  that  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  it  may  be  stimulated  to  still  further  efforts  for  our  Lord  and  Master.     It 
is  not  my  wish  to  detain  you  much  longer,  but  I  feel  I  cannot  sit  down  without  just 
alluding  to  the  splendid  meeting  for  working  men  that  we  had  in  the  Congress  Hall  on 
^Wednesday  night.     I  was  in  the  hall  myself  and  saw  that  vast  concourse  of  working 
men  and  also  noticed  the  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  the  admirable  addresses 
which  were  given  to  them.     I  think  that  fact  speaks  well  for  the  working  classes  of 
Carlisle,  and  as  their  Mayor  I  am  proud  of  it.     Words  would  fail  me  to  express  the 
extreme  gratification  it  gives  Mrs.  Dixon  and  myself  in  entertaining  such  a  gathering 
as  I  see  before  me,  but  I  would  only  express  the  wish  that  the  Church  Congress  may 
l)ear  fruit  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  not  one  of  the  members  will  have  reason 
to  regret  that  the  meeting  of  1884  was  held  in  the  old  Border  City. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  have  been  asked  to  move  the  next  resolution  because  I  represent  the 
South  of  England,  one  of  the  islands  included  in  my  diocese — the  most  southern 
diocese  in  England — being  only  thirteen  miles  from  the  coast  of  France.  The  resolu- 
tion is,  ''that  the  Congress  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle  and 
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the  neighbourhood  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  they  have  received  its 
members."  Very  heartily  do  I  move  this  resolution.  I  know  the  hospitality  of 
Carlisle  of  old,  especially  the  hospitality  of  its  Bishop.  All  who  have  come  from  the 
south  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle,  or  its  neighbours,  or 
of  both.  The  Bishop  has  talked  about  butter.  I  am  not  a  very  good  hand  at  butter  ; 
but  I  will  say  that  those  who  have  treated  us  hospitably  have  given  us  bread  as 
well  as  butter,  and  all  kinds  of  hospitable  treatment.  For  that  hospitality  we  are  all 
most  thankful.  I  have  been  present  at  many  Church  Congresses  since  the  first  one 
at  Cambridge,  where  I  was  then  resident ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  attended  a  con- 
versazione in  the  evening  where  there  was  such  a  large  number  as  I  now  see  present, 
and  I  am  sure  that  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  people  had  eiven  us  scanty  hospi- 
tality. If  the  people  of  Carlisle  had  not  taken  us  kindly  into  their  homes,  and,  I  must 
say*  into  their  hearts,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  go  before  now.  What  I  have 
said  is  not  simply  butter ;  it  is  true.  It  is  no  use  coming  north  to  tell  what  is  not  true. 
As  we  know,  the  North  has  the  character  of  being  very  canny — of  being  able  to  discover 
what  IS  true,  and  what  is  false.  It  is  the  ancient  character  of  the  North  throughout 
Europe,  that  it  is  "  tender  and  true,"  and  I  do  not  know  a  better  character  to  give 
men  or  women.  If  that  is  so,  we  find  its  tenderness  in  the  large-heartedness  of  our 
welcome. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution,  and  I  can  do  so  on  personal 
grounds.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  entertained  by  a  very  distinguished  person, 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard  ;  but  I  did  not  know  before  that  he  was  so  great  a 
man  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  inhabitant  of  Carlisle,  and  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Lord  Bishop  has  bad  the  ingenuity  to  entertain  myself  and  my  family  at  Rose 
Castle,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  to  entertain  us  in  Lowther  Street.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
the  Bishop,  or  his  family,  have  been  at  one  place  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  at  both. 
If  other  visitors  have  been  entertained  in  the  same  way,  it  is  clear  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Carlisle  are  a  wonderful  set  of  men.  But,  seriously  speaking,  it  is  a  very  great 
gratification  to  us,  who  come  from  distant  parts  of  England,  to  see  such  hospitality 
extended  on  occasions  like  the  present.  The  Mayor  has  said,  in  words  which,  I  am 
sure,  have  gone  to  the  hearts  of  us  all,  that  he  hoped  the  result  of  this  Congress  would 
be  seen  in  the  increasing  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  Church  here  and  throughout  the 
country.  I  reciprocate  that  feeling  by  saying,  that  so  long  as  Church  Congresses, 
which  represent  in  an  informal  manner  the  Church  of  England,  are  entertained  in 
the  hospitable  manner  in  which  we  have  been  received  here,  so  long  shall  we  obtain 
practical  proof  that  the  Church  is  strong  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people  ; 
because,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  it  is  not  merely  by  discussion,  by  the  reading  ofpapcrs, 
and  the  making  of  speeches,  but  quite  as  much  by  intercourse  between  man  and  roan, 
that  the  work  of  the  Church  is  carried  on.  Thus  Churchmen  get  to  understand  one 
another  better,  and  the  Church  is  materially  strengthened. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

In  putting  this  resolution,  I  have  a  little  duty  to  perform.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  clergyman  who  was  entertained  by  a  gentleman  in  Carlisle  who  would  not  call 
himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  who  is  a  very  good  man  notwith- 
standing, and  this  clergyman  was  so  affected  by  the  hospitality  which  he  received  that 
he  has  written  to  me  a  special  letter  asking  me  to  mention  the  fact.  This  clergyman 
was  personally  met  by  a  member  of  the  family  with  whom  he  was  to  stay  at  the 
railway  station,  the  train  arriving  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  personally 
conducted  to  the  station  when  leaving  by  the  midnight  train.  This  northern  hospi- 
tality has  so  affected  this  gentleman,  that  he  could  not  satisfy  his  conscience  without 
writing  this  letter,  and  laying  upon  me  the  duty  whidi  I  have  now  discharged. 
The  resolution  was  most  cordially  agreed  to. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  NELSON. 

In  the  resolution  I  have  been  asked  to  move  T  have  a  very  large  loaf  apportioned  to 
me,  which  is  cut  into  three  slices,  all  three  of  which,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
President,  must  have  a  certain  portion  of  butter.  The  first  is,  •*  That  our  best  thanks 
be  rendered  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  to  their  lordships  the  Bishops 
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of  Derrv  and  St.  Andrew's,  for  their  Congress  sermons."  It  was  a  very  happy  thought 
of  the  Church  Congress  Committee  that  they  should  have  Bishops  representing  the 
three  Churches — ^the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch,  and  the  English  Episcopal  Churches. 
The  disadvantage  was,  however,  that  one  person  could  not  hear  aU  the  sermons ;  but 
happily  the^  are  printed  in  full,  and  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  read  them  and  compare 
them  one  with  another.  The  next  slice  that  I  have  to  butter  is,  '*  Thanks  to  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester,  Durham,  and  Bedford,  and  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Colonial,  and  American 
Bishops,  and  also  to  the  appointed  Readers  and  Spesdcers  who  have  contributed  so  ably 
to  the  discussions,"  We  hoped  that  by  coming  to  Carlisle  at  the  time  we  did  come 
that  we  should  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  many  of  our  American  brethren ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say,  though  they  have  not  come  in  the  numbers  we  hoped,  many  of 
them  have  been  here,  and  I  know  that  one  Bishop  and  two  or  three  American  clergy- 
men are  now  present  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle.  It  would  be 
invidious  of  me  to  speak  of  any  particular  paper,  but  having  attended  agreat  many  Church 
Congresses  I  can  say,  and  it  is  saving  a  great  deal,  that  I  think  the  papers  have  fully  kept 
op  the  high  character  to  which  they  have  attained  in  past  Church  Congresses.  The  third 
and  the  last  slice  that  I  have  to  butter  is  "  Thanks  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle for  his  assiduous  services  in  the  chair.*'  These  services  were  very  ably  rendered, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  at  least  with  some  danger — I  will  not  say  personal 
danger.  On  one  occasion  a  very  energetic  member  of  the  Congress  very  nearly 
induced  me  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  Chair ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  Dean 
nobly  stood  to  his  colours,  and  that  the  Congress  fully  supported  the  Dean  in  the  wise 
decision  that  was  come  to  on  that  occasion.  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  more,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  heartily  accept  this  resolution  : — "  That  our  best  thanks  be  rendered  to 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  to  their  lordships  the  Bishops  of  Derry  and  St. 
Andrews  for  their  Congress  sermons,  and  to  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
Bedford,  and  to  the  Irish,  Colonial,  and  American  Bishops,  and  also  to  the  Readers 
and  Speakers  who  have  contributed  so  ably  to  the  discussions,  and  to  the  Veiy  Rev, 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle  for  his  assiduous  services  in  the  chair." 

R.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

My  Lord  Bishop, — If  I  had  had  any  idea  that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  to 
assist  in  providing  butter  for  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  I  should  probably  have  taken 
some  care,  and  thought  of  something  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
as  it  is,  for  I  think  the  less  said  the  better,  as  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  been  said.  We  have  had  a  most  successful  Congress.  I  believe 
that  all  Congresses  of  all  kinds  that  have  been  held  in  the  city  have  been  successful,  and 
I  believe  our  thanks  are  due  specially  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  whom  we  claim  as 
a  Cumbrian,  and  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting. 
Therefore,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Very  Rev.  W.  G.  Henderson,  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  can  only  say  that  Cumberland  butter  is  very  'good,  and 
the  share  I  have  received  is  very  acceptable.  I  will  only  say  to  those  who  have  come 
from  the  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  like  the  famous  Yorkshure  sparrow,  who  suddenly 
came  to  the  banquetting  hall  of  the  Yorkshire  thane,  when  the  teast  was  spread,  and 
then  as  suddenly  went  away — (for  I  suppose  you  will  be  like  the  sparrow,  and  not  like 
our  Scotch  friends,  of  whom  we  have  heard,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  Uiey  never 
left  the  lodgings  orovided  for  them  in  Carlisle  Castle) ;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
sparrow  thought  when  it  went  away,  but  I  hope  you  will  carry  away  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  in  Carlisle,  and  that  you  will  find  room  in  your 
hearts  for  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  Dean. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bedford. 

I  HAVE  to  distribute  my  butter  in  a  sort  of  sporadic  fiuhion  over  a  large  surface,  for 
the  resolution  I  have  to  move  is  :— "  That  the  patient  and  efficient  services  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Secretaries,  the  great  ability  of  the  honorary  Architect,  and  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  stewards,  and  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  musical  arrange- 
ments, be  gratefully  acknowledged."    I  am,  perhaps,  a  more  interested  visitor  at  this 
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Congress  than  I  otherwise  should  be,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  ahnost  a  Comberland 
man,  my  ^andfather  having  been  a  clergyman  in  this  county  from  the  time  he  was 
ordamed  till  his  death.  I  have  been  trying  to  recollect  something  of  what  this  put  of 
the  country  was  like  forty  years  aga  A  g<x>d  many  changes  have  occurred  since  tlhrn. 
It  was,  alas  1  nearly  forty  years  ago  that  I  visited  Workington  and  preached  in  the 
district  Church  of  St  John.  I  was  then  a  young  curate,  very  shy  and  nervous— that 
you  see  is  one  of  the  changes.  The  church  I  speak  of  had  a  pulpit  which  was  not 
unlike  an  elongated  wine-glass.  At  the  usual  time  I  went  into  the  vestry  to  pat  on 
a  black  gown — another  change.  Well,  I  came  out  of  the  vestry  as  soon  as  I  had 
put  on  that  vestment,  and  went  up  the  narrow  pulpit  staircase.  When  I  got  to  the 
top,  I  found  a  fat  beadle  in  the  pulpit  lighting  the  candles,  and  I  soon  perceived  that 
we  could  not  pass  on  the  stairs,  i  determined  I  would  not  give  way ;  it  would  have 
been  ignominious ;  the  whole  congregation  was  watching  the  result  of  my  a^aolt  upon 
the  fortress ;  and  so  by  a  little  ingenuity  I  got  into  the  pulpit,  which  would  just  hold 
us  two,  and  by  a  sort  of  revolving  movement,  got  the  beadle  next  the  door,  and  so 
enabled  him  to  effect  his  escape,  after  which  I  managed  my  sermon  as  best  I  mighL 
Well,  times  have*  changed  since  then.  I  hope  we  have  improved  a  good  deal,  as  well 
as  chanced ;  and  that,  not  only  outwardly  in  ihe  conduct  of  our  services  and  arrange- 
ment of  our  churches,  but  also  in  deeper  and  truer  ways.  Certainly  it  would  have 
been  impossible  then  to  have  conceived  such  things  as  we  have  witnessed  in  Carlisle 
this  week.  I  have  to  return  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Congress,  and  in  doing  so,  I  feel  sure  I  may  sav  that  we  shall  go  back 
with  hearts  warmed,  courage  stirred,  and  zeal  quickened  by  what  we  have  heara.  Let 
me  especially  refer  to  those  two  grand  meetings — ^the  working  men*s  meeting,  and  the 
very  solemn  meeting  held  here  this  mominc;.  One  would  be  deeply  grateful  to  have 
come  all  the  way  to  Carlisle  for  just  one  of  these.  But  in  the  latter  I  venture  to  think 
there  was  one  omission.  The  first  speaker  gave  us  a  noble  catalogue  of  honoured 
names,  but  I  listened  in  vain  for  one  name.  For  among  those  who  have  laboured 
zealously  for  God  in  the  great  cause  of  philanthropy,  few  have  been  found  more  worthy 
of  honour  than  one  who^  in  Carlisle  at  least,  should  not  be  forgotten — I  mean  George 
Moore. 

Sir  James  Ramsden. 

I  BEG  to  second  the  resolution.    It  must  be  evident  that  as  the  result  of  the  Conmss 
has  been  most  satisfactory,  the  arrangements  and  the  ordering  of  the  meetings  have 
been  most  perfect 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Ball  Chalker,  Canon  of  Carlisle. 

I  HAVK  to  thank  you  heartily  for  this  vote  of  thanks.  The  work  of  preparation  for 
this  Church  Congress  ha^  indeed  been  arduous,  and  of  long  duration ;  yet  an  nnre« 
mitting  labour  has  been  an  unremitting  pleasure.  But  our  greatest  pleasure  is  to  hear 
now  that  the  result  of  our  Joint  efforts  has  given  to  you  all  a  fair  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion. I  cannot  bring  my  tew  remarks  to  a  close  without  acknowledging  the  very 
kindly  terms  in  which  our  Bishop  has  always  recognised  the  labours  of  the  sevetal 
Congress  Committees.  A  high  standard  of  endeavour  was  set  for  us,  and  we  have  all 
attempted  to  work  up  to  it.  The  success  of  the  Congress,  I  may  certainly  say,  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  President  himself  with  which  he  commenced  it 
His  lordship  said  at  our  first  starting,  "  The  Congress  will  succeed,  it  shall  succeed, 
it  must  succeed."  Well,  that  spirit  has  animated  and  sustained  us  all  up  to  this 
present  time.  I  will  now  make  way  for  my  colleague^  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  to  supply 
any  omission  which  I  have  made  in  striving  to  express  our  cordial  adcnowledgments 
of  your  kind  vote. 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq. 

My  Lx>rd  Bishop,— I  would  fain  have  hoped  that  for  once  a  public  function  could 
have  been  got  over  in  Carlisle  without  a  speech  from  me,  because  I  would  fain  leseive 
my  breath  until  I  go  on  the  stump  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  until  I  make  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  Congress  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening,  where  I  hope  to  wear  a 
still  yellower  favour  than  I  have  worn  during  this  week.    I  can  only  say  that  all  those 
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connected  with  tbecarryinsout  of  the  prefMurations  for  the  Congress  have  worked  in 
a  mo6t  harmonious  way.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Crowder  had 
wired  into  the  Reception  Committee  business,  and  the  amount  of  letters  they  wrote — 
some  of  them  very  troublesome  letters — ^must  have  swelled  the  revenue  of  the  Post- 
master-General for  this  year ;  and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Dobinson  looked  after  the 
Post  Office  Orders  and  cheques  showed  that  he  was  fully  qualified  to  take  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  must  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  great  care  which 
my  brother,  the  honorary  Architect,  has  taken  in  preparing  a  good  ground  plan  for  the 
h^  in  which  the  meetings  were  held ;  for  once  given  a  good  ground  plan,  the  rest 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  will  also  say,  on  behalf  of  one  person  who  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned,  I  mean  the  contractor,  Mr  Davidson,  who  nas  carried  out  his 
contract  with  a  generosity  that  we  rarely  find  in  business  men.  There  are  others  to 
whom  we  are  also  deeply  indebted,  and  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  never  made  a  re* 
quest  which  has  been  refused  or  even  discouraged.  We  have  always  in  our  requisi- 
tions upon  the  Corporation,  and  upon  public  and  private  individuals,  been  met  with  a 
ready  and  quick  response  and  without  hesitation. 

Alderman  F.  P.  Dixon,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle. 

The  last  resolution  has  been  placed  in  my  hands—"  That  the  Congress  desires  to 
express  its  heartjfelt  thanks  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle  for  the  able  and  genial  way 
in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Church  Congress."  I  am 
sure  that  this  resolution  is  one  that  speaks  for  itself,  and  will  have  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception in  this  assembly.  I  may  say  in  any  assembly  of  Cumbrians,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle's  name  is  one  that  is  revered,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  genial  way  in  which 
he  has  presided  over  the  meetings  will  never  be  for|;otten  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  Congress.  Whether  we  consider  his  spendid  opening  address  or  his  ad- 
mirable discourse  to  the  working  men,  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  nothing  but  what  is 
worthy  of  praise.  This  is  a  resolution  which  I  need  not  ask  any  one  to  second,  and 
therefore  I  will  put  it  to  the  meeting  at  once. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Mr.  Mayor, — I  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  cordial  manner  in  which  you  have  pro- 
posed this  resolution,  and  I  thank  you,  who  are  now  assembled,  for  the  hearty  way  in 
which  you  have  received  me.  It  has  been  to  me  a  time  of  great  happiness,  though  of 
course  it  has  also  been  a  time  of  some  anxiety,  and  a  great  deal  of  labour.  We  have 
had  a  very  happy  time ;  but,  as  in  most  human  affairs,  there  have  been  some  dark 
clouds.  When  I  remember  the  day  when  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  to  arrange  the 
proceedings  of  this  Congress,  and  when  I  think  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
several  of  the  members  who  were  then  present,  I  feel  a  sadness  of  heart  which  you 
will  quite  understand  when  I  make  my  meaning  a  little  more  clear.    There  was 

f  resent  then  Mr.  Charles  Fetherstonhaugh,  who  is  now  lying  upon  a  sick  bed,  and, 
fear,  upon  a  bed  that  he  will  never  leave.  There  was  also  present,  or  at  all  events 
was  amoD^t  our  numbers, — a  very  good  man — Mr.  Hugh  Mackenzie,  of  Distington, 
who  also,  1  fear,  is  in  a  very  critical  condition.  Canon  Ware  was  also  present  then  ; 
but  he  is  not  here  to-day,  oecause  he  is  suffering  under  the  heaviest  affliction  that  a 
man  can  sustain  in  this  world— namely,  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife.  Lastlv,  none  was 
more  kind  or  active,  there  b  no  one  to  whom  I  feel  that  my  personal  thanks  are  more 
due  than  to  our  dear  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Miles  Maclnnes,  who,  I  need  not  tell  you,  for 
you  know  the  reason  why,  is  not  amongst  us  this  evening.  A  heavy  blow,  in  God's 
providence,  has  £Edien  upon  him.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  not  to  allude  to  that  circumstance  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  remarks  that  I  have  made, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  made,  will  be  a  satis&ction  to  the  almost  broken 
heart  of  our  beloved  absent  friend.  Lastly,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  two  circum- 
stances which  have  added  to  the  comfort  of  our  Congress.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  weather  which  we  have  had.  The  waxing  moon  has  been  of  great  service.  It 
is  the  grandest  moon  in  the  year ;  it  is  the  hanrest  moon  ;  it  becomes  full  to-morrow, 
and  then  it  suffers  a  total  eclipse,  as  if  sick  of  grief  that  the  joys  of  the  Congress  have 
come  to  an  end. 

The  Church  Congress  of  1884  was  thus  brought  to  a  successful  close. 
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Social  Purity.— Text  of  his  father's  letter  referred  to  by 

the  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall. 

**  Young  men  at  coU^e  are  too  often  profligate  in  their  doings ;  but  the  profligaqr 
of  their  talk  is  absolutely  dreadful.     You  cannot  help  hearing  this.    If  yon  would 
avoid  it,   you  must  go  out  of  the  (Undergraduate)  world.    But  ^ou  may  refiain 
yourself  from  talking  of  vices,  which  God  preserve  you  from  practising.     It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  be  known  as  a  man  reaay  to  join  in  such  conversation,  whenever 
it  is  started.     Rather,  if  you  can,  draw  it  off  to  other  subjects ;  and  let  it  be  seen  that 
there  may  be  fun  and  jollity,  without  ribaldry  and  blasphemy ;  though  these  two 
latter  are  so  often  made  companions  of  the  others.    Lewd  conversation  naturally  leads 
to  contempt  of  the  virtue  of  chastity ;  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  enlarge 
with  propriety,  and  embarrassing  to  be  obliged  to  speak  at  all.     But  it  would  be  fal«e 
delicacy  m  me  to  leave  you  without  a  warning  upon  this  point.     7^  comversatism 
and  example  of  too  many  of  those  abotU  you  will  go  to  persuade  you  that  breaches  tf 
chastity  are  hardly  sins  ;   thai  they  are  indulgences  all  but  permitted  to  youth  ;  that  it 
is  a  Hdiculous  strictness  not  to  partahe  of  them,    Belieife  it  not^  my  boy!    Not  all  tie 
wit  of  the  scoffers,  not  all  the  sophisms  of  the  logicians  of  Oxford,  can  set  aside  the 
sentence,  that  *  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children^  ef 
disobedience**    Whether  you,  by  watchfulness  over  yourself,  under  the  superintending 
providence  of  God,  held  over  you  in  answer  to  your  and  my  prayers,  will  keep  your- 
self free  from  these  contaminations,  is  more  than  I  can  foresee,  and  probably  mote 
than  I  shall  ever  know ;   for  the  subject  is  obviously  one  not  to  be  talked  about, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances.    But  this  I  know,  for  I  have 
had  abundant  occasion  to  observe  it,  that  of  all  sins,  there  is  none  that  is  more 
certainly  followed  by  its  appropriate  punishment  in  this  life,  than  that  of  unchastity. 
And,  to  my  mind,  that  is  a  great  corroboration  of  what  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the 
heinousness  of  the  sin,  and  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  it ;  whicn  wrath  it  certainly 
does  most  eminently  deserve,  as  one  of  the  greatest  troublers  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  world,  and  Greatest  hindrances  to  true  religion.    It  is  apparent  enough, 
that  a  vice  so  pernicious  m  its  practice  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion.   'Men  ought  not  to  excite  their  sinful  propensities  by  dwelling  upon  the  thoughts 
of  gratifying  them,  nor  to  lessen  their  fears  of  transgression  by  having  the  pleasure  of 
it  continually  before  their  imaginations." 
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The  Rev.  Luke  Rivington,  Mission  House,  Cowley  St.  John, 

Oxford. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota  entered  the  room,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
asking  to  say  a  few  words,  as  it  reminded  me  how,  some  years  ago,  his  Lordship  asked 
me  to  conduct  these  parochial  missions  throughout  his  distant  diocese.  I  was  then 
engaged  to  India,  and  to  India  I  went.  But  the  same  kind  of  missions  have  been 
found  useful  in  India,  showing  how  movements  in  the  Church  at  home  affect  us  out 
there.  These  missions  had  something  to  do  with  the  ultimate  success  of  that  great 
movement  which  took  place  in  the  South  of  India  after  the  famine.  Hie  people  who 
then  flocked  into  the  Christian  Church  were  in  no  sense  **  rice  Christians,"  as  the  con- 
temptuous term  goes ;  but  joined  under  the  followixig  circumstances.  Bishop  Caldwell 
had  seen  the  possible  value  of  parochial  missions,  like  those  which  were  first  started  in 
London,  on  such  a  large  scale,  by  the  eneigy  of  the  late  Simeon  Wilberforce  O'Neill ; 
and  he  invited  me  to  assist  in  some  sudi  effort  amongst  the  native  Christians  in 
Tinnevelly.  The  Bishop  had  all  the  centres  to  which  we  went  well  prepared  for  the 
advent  of  the  mission,  writing  to  them  a  letter  of  advice  as  to  how  they  should  prepare, 
even  suggesting  such  a  practical  detail  as  whitewashing  the  church,  if  it  needed  such 
a  measure.  The  result  of  these  missions  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  a  great 
many  people  were  convinced,  in  perhaps  a  vague  way,  that  they  ought  to  become 
Christians  ;  and  when  the  famine  came,  and  the  English  people  showed  their  benevo- 
lence towards  the  perishing  multitudes,  such  people  felt  that  the  occasion  had  come  for 
their  stepping  forward  ancTavowing  their  convictions.  In  the  second  place,  bands  of 
men  and  women  were  formed,  lull  of  new  zeal  for  spreading  the  faith  which  they  had 
long  enjoyed  themselves,  but  had  too  much  kept  to  themselves  as  a  private  treasure  ;  and 
thus  a  machinery  was  in  existence  for  dealing  with  the  new  accessions.  When  the 
numbers  came  flocking  in  they  were,  in  many  cases,  persons  who  were  known  to  have 
been  previously  affected  ;  and  it  was  due  to  a  happy  inspiration  on  the  pait  of  Bishop 
Caldwell  thai  they  were  neither  sent  away  to  wait  awhile,  nor  received  too  readily 
within  ihe  fold ;  but  they  were  placed  under  the  care  and  attention,  in  many  cases,  of 
these  members  of  the  Church  who  had  been  stirred  to  more  missionary  zeal  through 
the  special  efforts  made  by  means  of  something  like  parochial  missions.  And  surely 
the  sequel  of  such  missions,  which  is  the  point  on  which  we  have  been  asked  to  lay 
special  stress,  ought  in  all  cases  to  take  the  shape,  amongst  other  things,  of  an  increase 
in  numbers,  or  deepening  the  character ;  of  associations,  or  guilds,  to  help  one  another 
to  persevere  in  the  spiritual  life,  or  to  assist  in  gathering  in  new  s^eep  to  the  fold  of 
the  Church.  At  this  present  time  a  mission  would  naturally  lead  to  either  an  exten- 
sion, or  to  quickening  the  zeal,  of  such  an  association  as  that  called  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society.  I  was  much  struck  with  a  little  incident  that  occurred  to  me  on  landing  on 
the  Riviera,  on  my  way  from  India.  A  girl  had  come  some  way  to  see  me  about  some 
trouble,  but  we  nad  missed.  A  lady,  however,  who,  I  feel  sure,  would  not  have 
guessed  this,  or  dreamt  of  doing  what  she  did,  unless  she  had  her  powers  of  observa- 
tion trained  in  this  direction,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  interview  which  had 
been  sought  in  vain.  This  lady  I  found  to  be  a  prominent  member  of  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society.  The  incident  struck  me  as  indicating  a  new  feature  in  our  Church 
life,  since  I  was  last  in  England  ;  or,  rather,  the  extension  of  a  principle  which  had 
been  but  feebly  grasped,  and  fitfully  carried  out,  until  of  late. 


Page  483,  line  12,  iox  fiftunth  century,  read  sixteenth  century. 
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Date.       Town. 
[86i — Cambridge 
1862— Oxford     . . 
[863 — Manchester 
[864 — Bristol     ...         _ 
1865 — Norwich  « 
[866— York 

[867 — Wolverhampton . . 
[868— Dublin     .. 
[869— Liverpool 
[870 — Southampton 
[871 — Nottingham 
[872 — Leeds 
[873— Bath. 
[874 — Brighton.. 
[875— Stoke      ... 
[876— Plymouth 
[877 — Croydon  . . 
[878— Sheffield  ... 
1879— Swansea  . . 
[880— Leicester  _ 
[881 — Newcastle 
1882— Derby      . . 
1883— Reading  — 
[884— Carlisle    . . 


President. 
Archdeacon  of  Ely  (Dr.  France). 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 
Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Prince  Lee). 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Dr.  Ellicott). 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (Hon.  Dr.  Pclham). 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Lonsdale). 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Trench). 
Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Jacobson). 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 
Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Bickersteth). 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  Arthur  Hervey). 
Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dr.  Dumford). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Selwyn). 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Temple). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dsb  Tait). 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Dr.  Jones). 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Magee). 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lightfoot). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Maclagan). 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackamess). 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Goodwin). 


Place  for  1885— Portsmouth. 
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Haydon,  Rev.  G.  P.,  73. 
Hoare,  Rev.  Canon,  189,  495. 
Hodges,  Rev.  E.  N.,  482. 
Horsley,  Rev.  J.  W.,  100,  221. 
Howard,  Rev.  G.  B.,  434. 
Hughes,  Rev.  T.  P.,  451. 
Hull,  Professor,  245. 
Humphreys,  Rev.  A.  E.,  75. 

Inglis,  Mr.  W.,  62. 

Tellett,  Rev.  Canon,  154. 
Johnson,  Rev.  W.  P.,  471. 
Jones,  Rev.  J.  S.,  135. 

Kelly,  Rev.  Canon,  393. 

Leighton,  S.,Esq.,  M.P.,  570. 
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Congress  Speakers,  &c. 


Lichfidd,  Dean  of,  208. 
LatUe,  Rev.  C.  H.,  274. 
Lloyd,  Rev.  Canon,  288,  355. 
Lloyd,  Rev.  J.,  167. 

Macanlay,  J.,  Esq.,  9a 
Mackeson,  C,  Esq.,  203,  293. 
Manchester,  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of, 

589. 
Maritzburg,  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 

of,  105,  19(3,  481. 

Mason,  Rev.  J.,  223. 

Matthews,  Rev.  W.  A.,  196, 197. 

McClure,  Rev.  E.,84. 

McNeile,  Rev.  Canon,  421. 

Milroy,  Rev.  A.  W.,  168. 

Minnesota,  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 

of,  479. 
lifonckton,  E.  P.,  Esq.,  219,  288. 
Moore,  Rev.  T.,  559. 
Mowbray,  R.  A.,  Esq.,  394. 
Muncaster,  Lord,  i. 
Murray,  A.  H.  H.,  Esq.,  265. 

Nelson,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  392,  600, 

608. 
Nevill,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  124. 
Kevin,  Rev.  Dr.,  260. 
Norris,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  175. 
Norton,  Lord,  401. 
Nunn,  Rev.  J.,  395. 

Oliphant-Ferguson,  G.   H.  H.,  Esq., 
108. 

Farratt,  W.,  Esq.,  317. 
Pennington,  Rev.  Canon,  508. 
Perry,  Rev.  Canon,  129. 
Perry,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  163. 
Pigou,  Rev.  Dr.,  276,  336. 
Pixell,  Rev.  C.  H.  V.,  362. 
Powell,  Mr.  C,  343. 


Ramsden,  Sir  J.,  610. 

Randall,   Rev.   R.  W.,  75,  166,  391, 

528,  612. 
Rankin,  Maj.  James,  M.P.,  5a 
Reed,  H.  B.,  Esq.,  42a 
Resker,  Rev,  R.  R.,  277. 
Rivington,  Rev.  L.,  279,  363, 463,  613. 
Roe,  Rev.  H.,  305,  419. 

Salt,  T.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  525,  606. 
Sargant,  A.,  Esq.,  213,  302. 
Scarth,  Rev.  Canon,  442. 
Smith,  P.  v.,  Esq.,  191,  292,  458. 
St.  Andrew's,  Lord  Bishop  of,  27,  138L 
Starr,  Rev.  R.  H.,  419. 
Stewart,  Rev.  C.  H.  H.,  325. 
Stowell,  Rev.  Canon,  195. 
Stabbs,  Rev.  W.,  65. 

Talbot,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  418,  60S. 
Taylcr,  Rev.  G.  W.  H.,  134. 
Taylor,  Rev.  I.,  252. 
Temple,  Rev.  Canon,  74,  299. 
Thring,  Rev.  E.,  367. 
Tindall,  Rev.  H.  W.,  278. 
Titcomb,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  27a 
Trevarthen,  J.,  Esq.,  136,  222,  389. 
Tristram,  Rev.  Canon,  238. 
Tucker,  Rev.  Preb.,  452. 
Tustin,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.,  280. 

Venables,  Rev.  Canon,  332. 

Welldon,  Rev.  J.  E.  C,  77. 
Wilberforce,  Rev.  W.  F„  573. 
Wilson,  Rev.  J.  M.,  58. 
Winchester,    Right     Rev.    the    Lord 
Bishop  of,  iS2,'l90,  547,  607. 

York,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of,  5, 
281. 
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